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T HAVE much pleasure in placing before the All-Tndia 

Oriental Conference 9jnd the public, the Proceedings 
■ and Transactions of the Eighth Session of the Conference 
held in December 1935 at Mysore undei’ the auspices of 
the (xovernment of Mysore and the Mysore University. 
It was intended to issue the volnme at tlie end of 193(). 
But this could not be done due to financial diflieulties. 
Owing to the almost entire failure of the provincial and 
State governments and the universities outside Mysore to 
' continue their customary donations, the instructions of 
the Executive Committee were sought about the funds 
needed for ])ublication. On receipt of definite instructions 
in May 1937 that the manuscript might be sent to the 
press, further action was taken. 

In the course of printing, considerable difficulties were 
^ experien ced, par jicularly because of the numerous 
langua^s involved and the kind of specialised types 
needed. The completion of the printing in time has 
become possible because of the kind personal interest 
taken by the Superintendent, (Government Printing, 
Bangalore, who made the necessary arrangements and 
supervised the work. 

A word of explanation is necessary particularly about 
the selection of papers. These were scrutinised by the 
sectional committees and the sectional presidents selected 
the papers or parts of papers that were to be published. 
Of these, papers published else.where were omitted as also 
some that were very long. In spite of this reduction, the 
volume has run up to a large size. It is regretted that so 
many of the papers could not be published for want of 
space or for want of suitable types. To ,such contributors 
and other scholars whose papers have not been published, 
my sincere apologies are due. I regtet that several 
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printing and other errors have also crept in (nving to the 
hurry with which these pages have been rushed tlirongii 
the press. Due to the exigency of expediting printing, 
most of the Devanagari and other matter that appeared 
in the body of the papers had to bo either left out com- 
pieteiy by giving merely references therefor, or transliter- 
ated as far as possible. In a few unavoidable cases that 
is, regarding some Urdu pa.pers special arrangi'ments 
wore, however", made by tlie Huporintendent. (Tcvei’niiieiu. 
Printing, to get the matter printed and hound with this 
volume as an appendix. A uniform system of traiisiiicu’a- 
tiou suitable to the types available has been adopti'd. 
except in cases where the authors themselves desin'd 
otherwise in respect of their papers. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging witlrgi'Utt- ' 
tnde the help of all those who 'worked to make tlie 
conference and this pnblieatiou a success and in carr\'ing 
through my work as its Secretary. The publication of 
this volume would have been impossible but for the 
generosity of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Confei-eaceV I cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
them for their munificent grant. My grateful acknow- 
ledgments are also due to the Government of .Mysore 
and the Mysore University for all the help, patronage and 
encouragement they have bestowed on the organisers of 
the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference. 

Throughout my ofiice work as Secretary and parti - 
cularh' in the printing and publication of this large 
volume, Mr. L. Narasinihachar, m.a. and Mr. T. Jv. 
Yenkataramanaiah of the Mysore Archa'ological Depart- 
ment have given me theh’ whole-hearted co-operation. 
To them arid to the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Bangalore, my most sincere thanks are due. 

The Univbbsi3?y, | 

Mysobe, .1 


7th December 1937. 


M. H. Krishna, 
Secretary. 
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197. Mr. M. Nageshaeharya, M.A., Lecturer, Sanskrit College, 

Bangalore. 

198. Mr. G. Srinivasa Iyer, B.A., B.L., Basavangudi, Bangalore 

City. ■ 

199. Mr. S. T. Srinivasagopalachari, Madras. 

200. Mr. S. Paramasivan, M.A., B.SC., Madras. 

201. Mr. P. Eai Chowdhury. - 

202. Pandit Shripad Sastri, Principal, Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, 

Indore, 

203. Mr. A. M. Siddiqi, M.A., LL.B., Calcutta University. 

204. Br. A. H. M. Nizamuddin, PH.D., Osmania University, Hydera- 

bad (Dakban). 

205. Dr. S G. Mohiuddin Qadri, Osmania University, Hyderabad 

(Dakban). 

206. Mr. Abu Nasr Khalidi, Osmania University, Hyderabad 

(Dakban). 

207. Miss Shakuntaia, C/o Dr. S. E. Belvalkar, Hindu University, 

Banares. 

208. Bai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, M.E.A.S., Curator, Provincial 

Museum, Lucknow. 

209. Vedanta Siromani P. Govindacharya, Maharaja’s Sanskrit 

College, Yizianagaram. 

210. Mr. Narayana Chandra, Calcutta 

211. Mr. Y. N. Kumbare, Sangli, 

212. Mr. B, Y. Kumbare, Sangli, 

213. Mr. Gauri Shankara Sharma. 

214. Mr. Mohamad Iqbal, M.A., Oriental College, Lahoi-e. 

215. Mr. K. N. Dikshit M. A., Deputy Director-General of Archeology 

in India, New Delhi. • 

216. Dr, Suniti Kumar Ohatterji, M.A., D.LITT,, University of 

Calcutta, Calcutta. 

217. Prof, Bagcbi, University of Calcutta. Calcutta. 

218. Prof. Sabid Suhrawardi, Professor of Fine Arts, Calcutta Urn- 

versity/^dalobllfinU ’ 

219. Dr. N. P. Gbakravarti, MU., ph.l. Government Epigraphist, 

Ootacamund. 

220. Mr. Durga Prasad, B.A., Btokali Chaudri Eoad, Benares City. 



221. Mr. A. S. Gadre, B.A„ Archeological Departoent, Baroda* 

222. Mr. M. Srinivasa Eao, B. A., Munsiff. 

223. Mi\ P, Parthasaratbi, M.A./ Iili.B, 

224. Dr. Y. V. Gokhaie. 

225. Prof. D. P. Snkia, B.A., The Oniversity, Allahabad. 

226. Prof. K. B. Madhava, M.A., Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

227. Mr. Kshitisli Chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ghosal (Bengal). 

228. Mr. Tarakanath Goswami, P. 0. Durgampur. 

229. Mr. B. M. Vyas, Allahabad. 

230. Dr, Radhaknmud Mukherji, M.A., PH.D., Professor of History, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

231. Mr. P. Subbarama Setty, Merchant, and Member of the Legis- 

lative Council, Bangalore. 

232. Mr. Mohamed Sait, City Municipality, Mysore. 

233. Mr. Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. LiTT., Lahore. 

234. Dr. Andreas Nell, the Oriental Club, Colombo. 

235. Dr. Narendranath Law, M. A., PH.D., Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

236. Dr. Y. Raghavan, M.A., PH.D., Oriental Manuscripts Library, 

Madras. 

237. Prof. T. S. Yenkanniah, M.A., Professor of Kannada, Maharaja’s 

College, Mysore. 

238. Mr. A. N. Krishna Iyengar, M.A,, Raghava Yilas, Taikad, 

Trivandrum. 

239. Mr. A. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., C/o Mr. A. Narayana Iyengar, 

Pleader, Hassan. 

240. Principal A. B. Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 

Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

241. Rev. H. Heras, M.A., S.J., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

242. Dr. S. K. De. M.A.,B.L., D.LITT,, Dacca University, P.O. Ramna. 

243. Bai Bahadur Syam Sundar Das, B.a,, Bhalupur Road, Benares. 

244. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., PH.D., Benares Hindu University 

P.O. 

245. Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.LIT., University of Mysore, Mysore. 

246. Mr. K. Srinarasimhaiya, M.A., L.T., Deputy Director of Public 

Instruction in Mysore, Mysore. 

247. BajasahJiahhushana Detvan Bahadur, K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

M.A., Retired Member of Council, Chamarajapet, Bangalore 
City. . . . 

248. Mr, A. K. Rama Iyer, Proprietor. University Union Restaurant, 

Mysore. 
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RECEPTION COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 






Mr. J. G. Eollo, M.A., J.P., Principal, Maharaja’s Golioge, Mysore, 
Mr. K. Gopinatha. Eao, Post-Gracloate Student, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. • 

Sri Fagamma, M.A., L.T., Headmistress, Maharani’s High School^ 
Mysore. 

Mr. N. Nagappa, M.A., 944, Ghamnndi Extension, Mysore. 

Mr. B, S. Krishnaswamiengar, M.A., History Department, 
Women’s Inter. College,' Bangalore. 

Mr. N. Sivarama Sastey, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. E* C, Devaraj Urs, Bazar Street, Cha.marajapiiram, Mysore* 
Mr. L. G. Satyagirinathan, M.A., Lecturer in History, Inter- 
mediate College, Mysore. 

Sri K. D, Eukminiamma, B.A., Eetired Superintendent, 
Maharani’s Women’s College, Lakshmipuram, Mysore. 

; Mr. N. Eangachar, L.M.S., Eetired Palace Surgeon, LakshmL 

puram, Mysore. 

Mr. A. C. Devaraj Urs, Lakshmipuram, Mysore. 

Mr. S. Eamachandra Eao M.A., Tutor in Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. T. N. Srikantiah, M.A., Lecturer in Kannada, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. D. L. Narsimhaehar, M.A., Kannada Pandit, Maharaja’s 
1 College, Mysore. 

. -= ■ Mr, A. B. Mackintosh. M.A., Professor of English, Maharaja’s 

. ^ College, Mysore. 

, ' L. D’Souza, b.a., e.com.. Professor of Economics, 

H ; Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Mr. H. B. Eangaswamy Iyengar, m.a.. Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. 

Mr. G. Hanumantha Eao, M.A., Maharaja’s College. Kantaiuj 
Hrs Eoad, Mysore. 

”■ Mr. S. Eangachar, B.a., Eetired Inspector of Schools, Lakshmi- 

puram, Mysore. 

, ^ Mr. K. Seshadri Iyer, B.A., Assistant Commissioner, Mysore 
' ‘ Z' W Iyer, B.A., Eetired Eegistrar, University of 

1 ; ^ "Vanivilas Mohalla, Mysore, 

' > ’ - .'Mp • ; ^ President, City Mnnioipal Conncil, 




\ 'Mr.'B. 


■ Mr.-- M. 

Mahar 


B,A., B.Ii., Pleader, Bazar Street, Chama- 





, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
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Mr. S. 'Shivasvaray, 31 A. B.L., Pleaclei', Kantaiuja Ur.s Eoad, 
Chauiarajapiiraii), Mysore. 

Mr, K. H. Thimniappiah, Eetired Police Iiispeei-or, Hale-Agraliar, 
Mysore. 

Mr, M. Y. Krishna Bao, H.A., Iject-iirer, iDteDnediato College, 
Bangalore. 

Mr, K. Guru Dutt, B.A., City Magistrate, Mysore. 

Bri Kanakalaksliamrua, M.A,, Maliarain's AVonien's Goilegc, M ysoro. 

]^lr. l\r. Annajappa, Proprietor, Modern Piiarinacy, Mysore. 

iMr. K. Eevanna, District Poorest Officer, Mysore. 

Air. M. S. Basavalingaiya, M.A., B.L., Assistant Curator, Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Mysore. 

Air. C. Seshadri, V Block, Alaharaja’s College Hostel, Alysore. 

Air. G. N. Krishnainurthy, M.A., Tutor, Inter College, Bangalore. 

Air. B. E. Siibba Eao, M.A*, B.OOM,, Lecturer, Intermediate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. AI. A. Yc'iffiata Eao, M.A., DepHrinicni: of Philosoplry, 
Ala) niraja’s College, Mysore. 

Air. N. Kasturi, iM.A., li.L., Lecturer, Alaharaja's College, 
Mysore. 

Sri AI. H. Jayamina, O/o Dr. AI. H. Krishna, IM.A., The Univer- 
sity, Alysore. 

Air. AI. A. Narayana Iyengar, M.A,, 31L., Headmaster, Maliaraja^s 
High School, Alysore. 

Vidvan H. N. K-agliaveruirachar, iM-A., Miihai’aja's College, 
Alysore. 

Air. H. L. Hanya])pa, M.A., Lecturer iu Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, Bangalore. 

Dr. K. N. Venkatasubba Sastri, M.xV., PH.D., Assistant Professor 
ol History, Alaharaja's College, Alysore. 

Mr. K. Alyiar Eao. 3^. A., Eetired Deputy Commissioner, Alysore. 

Messrs. Nanjundappa & Sons, Santhepet, Alysore. 

Air. P. N. Sangap 3 )a, Alej'cliant; Santhepet, Alysore. 

Mr. Koinpanna, Alercluuib, Vanivilas Eoad, Alysore. 

Air. S. Eangachar, M.A., Tutor, Women’s Tut-ermediate College, 
Bangalore. 

Air. K. Narayana Iyengar, M.A., Ohitaldroog. 

Air. L. Narasimhachar, M.A., Archaeological Department, i\Iysore, 

Air. B. N. Iyengar, B.A., Eetired Assistant Conservator of 
PMrests, Vani Yilas Mohaila Extension, Mysore. 

Y’idwan J. N. Krishna Iyengar, M.A., Government Oriental 
Library, Alysore- 

Air. T. C. Nataraf, Sayaji Eao Eoad Alysore. 

B 
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Messrs. Bangalore- Buclrappa and Sons, Vaiii Yiias )»Iarkot, 

, Mysore. 

Mr. N. ADatharangacbar, ; M.A,, B.T., (lovennuent OrieiiUil 
Library, Mysore. 

Mr. S. Y. Srinivasa E-ao, B.T., Teacher, Gox-ernineoi 

Marimallappa’s High School, Mysore. 

Sri M. R. Lakshamma, B.A., O'o Mr. R. hhinia Ran, ir 
144, College Road, Mysore. 

Sri R. Janakainnia, M. A., Headmistress, idaiiara.ni's Girls* Middli^ 
School, Mysore. 

Mr, V. V. Ratankar, B.A., L.C.E., Executive ihigineer. 3>h siirt‘ 
Div! sion,^ My sore. 

^ir. B. K. Nehru, Lakshmipuramr Mysore. 

Mr, A. Yenkatesiab, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Mysore. 

Vidwan Y- Ghandrasekhaia Sastry, M.A., Mysore. 

Mr. R. Ananthakrishna Sarma, Mysore. 

Mr. K. Basavaraja Urs, M.A., LL.B., Jayalakshmi Vilas, ^Mysore. 

Mr. Gopalakrishna, Sanskrit Pandit. 

Mr. M, S. Erishiia Rao, B.A., Mysore. 

Mr. A. K. Syed Taj Peeran, B.A., Bangalore. 

Mr, N. [.lakshroinarayana Rao, M.A., Ootacamiind. 

Mr. Hayagreeva Eundana, Astrologer and Palmist. 

Mv. A. Venkatachalapati, Mysore. 

Mr. Ramadasappa, B.A., Retired Amildar, Laksluniiniram. 
Mysore. 

Mr, H. Krishna Rao, M. A., Assistant Professor, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

Dr. M. H. Gopal, M.A., PH.L., Assistant Professor, Maharaja's 
College, Mysore. 
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GOVERNMENTS, INSTITUTIONS AND SOGIBTIES 
REPRESENTED IN THE CONFERENCE, 

Govehnments. 


xNo. 

Names of Governments 

Names of 'Delegates 


1 

(Government of Travancore 

Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval, B.A., 

> 

"i 

Govonunont of Cochin 

Superintendent of Archieology, 
Trivendrum. 

Mr. Paliatli Anujan A(3l.ian, Govern- 

T' 

h 

3 

Government of India (Ar- 

ment Archseologisi. 

Mr. P. B. Anantanarayana Sastri, 
Sanskrit Pandit, Maharaja’s 
Oollege, Brnakulam , 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M.A., Deputy 

li 

f' 


chcoological and Zooiogi- 
cal Survey of India.) 

Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, New Delhi. 

1 

i 

4 

Government of Oe^don (The 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A., 

GovernmeJit Epigrapbist for In- 
dia, Ootaoamund. 

Pandit M. B- Vats, Superintendent, 
Ardiasological Surve.N*, Western 
Circle, Poona. 

Dr. B. S. Guha, Anthropologist, 
Zoological Survey of India. 

[Representative did not attend.] 


5 

Aliriistpy of Educn.tion, 
Colombo.) 

Government of Bihar and 

Mr. K. P- layaswal, M.A., Bak-AT- 

,i 


Orissa (Ministry of Edu- 

TjAW, President of the Managing 



cation. ) 

Committee of the Patna Museum. 

1 

G 

Governineiit of Pudukottah 

Vidvan N. Kanakaraja Iyer, Maha- 

1 

7 

■ ■ 

Goveriioient of dunagadh 

raja's College, Pudukottah. 

Kazi A. Akhtar. 

ir 

8 

■ ■ ■ : . . 

Government of Mysore 

Prof. N. B. Purobit, ;b.t. 

Bra. Mali avi dvan Emberuinanach ar 

T: 


(Muzrai Department). 

1 ■ ' ■ ■ 

Sanskrit College, Melkote. 

Mr, N. Mailikarjuna Sastri, M.A., 

9 

Government of Baroda ... 

Vedamahapathasala, Bangalore- 
Rai Bahadur Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 

1 



M.A., M.O.L., D.litt, Director of 
Archgeology, Baroda. 

Dr. B. Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph.D., 

1 Director, Oriental Institute, 




; Baroda. 

Professor M. A, Kazi, M.A., Profes- 
' sor of Persian, Baroda Oollege. 



1 

1 

; Professor G, H. Bhatt, M.A., Profes- 
1 sor of Sanskrit, Baroda College, 
j Mr. A. S. Gadre, B.A., Baroda. 
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Governments — con eld . 


No.' 

Names of Governments 

Names of Delegates 

10 

Government of Gwalior ... 

Mr. M. B. Garde. Hiiperinkmdeni 

of Arclaeolog\ , Gwalirrr. 

11 

Government of Madras 

Vifl yasaijani Vidau / v / eh ^ os*/ wu / , 1 h u - 
fossor ]\ P. S, Sastri, M A. Pre- 
sidency College, Ma.dr;iS. 

' '1 


h\Iahnmhopa(I hiffuja I 

pati Professor S. Kiippiiswa!?) i 
Sastri, M.V., l.E.B. (Eetired ), Mad- 
t ras. 

12 

! Government of Jammu and 

Dr. Siddhesvara Vanna. M.A., I'h.le, 


Kashmir, 

Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of 
Wales College, Jam mu. 

13 

Government of Indore 

Mr. V. N. Singh, M.A., LL.in, iiome 
Secretary, and Curator in charge, 
The Museum and Nara Katrui' 
iMandir, Indore. 

14 

Government of Gwalior (Do- 
! partment of Ediication.) 

Dr. 11. R. Divekar, M.A., 

1.5 

I Government of Mysore | 

Mr. G. K. Timmaiujaeiuir, M.A., 


(Department of Educa- 

j Ihlncipai, Sri Cliamarajenclra 


tion.) 

Sanskrit College, Bangalore, 
Professor E. Desikacharya, Bri 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore. 


Pro lessor N . B . T i r u o aray ana I > e n - 
gar, Sri Chamarajcnclra Banskrii 
College, Bangalore. 

Professor B. Padmanabhacimrya, 
Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Bangalore. 

Pandit P. Chandrasekhara Bhaltan 
^^Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit- 
College, Bangalore. 

Pandit K, Narasimhacharya, Sri 
Chamarajendra Sairskrit College, 
Bangalore. 

Pandit H. Srikant-ha Sastri, Hri 
Chamarajendra Sanskiit College, 
Bangalore. 

Pandit K. Krisiina Bastri, Sri 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore, 

Pandit H. Narayanachar, Sri Cham- 
rajendra Sanskrit College, Banga- 
lore. «. 

Pandit K. M. Visvanatha Sastri, 
Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
College, Bangalore. 
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DNITERSmBS. 

Hi>. Names of Universitias.'-:;. Names of delegates 

1 ’ University of Madras ... [Mr. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, M.A., 

! - I University Professor of Tndiaii 

. ; History and Arci:u'eology. 

i I Mr. C. Kunlian Eaja, M.A., I>. PhiL, 

i I University Eeader in Sa.nskrit. 

! , Mr. B. B. Snryanarayana Sastri, 

i ; M.A., B.sc., Ba.r-atrlaw, fJniver- 

i [ sity Eeader in Philosophy, 

i I Mr, S. Anavarta Yinayakam Pillay, 

[ ( M.A., L.T., TTniversity Reader in 

j 'I ■ Tamil, ■ 

j I Dr. T. R. Giiintamaai, M.A., nh T)., 

I I Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, 

i I Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., 

I I Ph.D., University Reader in 

i ' Indian History. 

1 ' Mr. Y. R. Ramachaudra Dikshitar, 

! ; M.A*, (Dip., Picon.), University 

! j Lecturer in History. 

I ! Dr. Y. Baghavan, M.A., Pha>,, 

j ; Senior Assistant to the Editor-in- 

I ! chief of the Catalogue of Sanskrit 

I I MSS., Government Oriental 

! YISS. Library, Madras. 

2 University of Bombay ... Principal R. D. Karmarkar, M.A., 

! Sir Parasu Ram Bhau College, 

1 Poona. 

B Annamalai University ... ,Bao Sahib Professor G. S. Sriniva- 

sacliari, M.A., Head of the De- 
partment of Bistory. 

. Professor K. Rama Pisharoti, M.A., 

Head of the Dept, of Sanskrit. 

; Mahavidmn R. Raghava Aiyangar. 

4 University of London, Professor S. K. Chatterji, D, Lit,, 

j (School of Oriental University of Calcutta. 

i studies). Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, M.A., T,.T., 

i J Ph.D., Mysore University, 

5 i University of Cambridge, 1 Dr. A. H. M. Nizamuddin. Osma- 

’ Plngland. ' ! nia University College, Hydehi- 

! bad (Dn.) 

6 University of Pattia ... Mr. K.P. -Tayaswai, M.A., Bar-at- 

law, 

7 ; Aligcirh Muslim University, Nawab Sadr Yar Jung Bahadur 

I Aligarh. Moulvi Mobamed Habibur Rah- 

! man Khan Sahii) SheiAvani. 

Dr, S. Hadi Hasan, B.A., (Cantab), 

I Ph.D., (London), Professor and 

1 Chairman » Persian Department, 

j and Librarian. 
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Hd. j Names of;,lTBl?ers]t.ies 


Names of tleiegates 


; Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh 

B Universiliy of Allahabad 


9 j University of Calcutta 


10 I University of tlie Punjab, 
I Lahore. 


11 : University of Paris 

12 ! University of Dacca 

1 ' ■ , . 


I Dr. ;Otto Spies, Dr. Phil (Tiiibiii- 
I gen) Di\ Jur (Bonn), Professoi* 

I and Chairman, Arabic De| uirtrijent . 
j Dr. Umesha Mishra, M'.A., D.Litf.. 
j Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

I Lr. M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, M.A., 
; Ph.D., (Lond.), Lecturer, Arahie- 
■ Persian Department* 

, Lt. Syod AI. Zamiii Ali, ,m.a , fiead 
of tlie Urdu Department. 

: Pandit K. Ghaitopadhyaya, M.A., 

: Sanskrit Department. 

Pandit Deviprasad Sliukla,' is. A*, 
Hindi Department. 

Dr. Hem. Chandra Rai Chaudhiid, 
M.A., Ph.D,, Head of the Depart*- 
rnent of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture. 

Dr. A. C. Wooiner, C.LE., M,a., h. 

^ Litt,, F.A,S,B., VicivOhancellor 
and Principal. 

Professor Alohainmad Shafi. Af.A., 
University Professor of Arabic 
and Vice-Principal, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

Dr. Lakshman Barap., M.A,, in idnl., 
; Head of the Sanskrit Depart meni. 

Professor Ifi^hatritaed Iqbal, M.A., 
University Professor of 
Persian, Lahore. 

M. Olivier Lacombe. 

Professor E. 0. Alajumdar, M.a., 
Ph.D., Head of the Department 
of History. 

Mr. H.D. Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L., 
Head of the Department of 
Philosophy. 

■Dr. S. K, De, M.A., B.L., (Cal,) In 
Lit., (Lond.), Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit and Bengali. 

Dr. S, M. Hossain, M.A., i). Phil, 
(Oxon), Reader in the Depart- 
ment of Arabic and Islamic 
Studies, 

Dr. W. H. A. Sahadanij M.A., Ph.D,, 
(Lond.) Persian and IJi’dii Depart- 
ments, 
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Mo. Mamos of BniversitieS' 


IS University of Delhi 


i 

I 

j 

i 


14 i Andhra University, Waltair 


15 1 University of Oxford, 

1 England. 

1 6 ;■ Osm ani a 1 1 ni varsity , 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 


17 ' University of Lucknow 


! 

18 Ufhe Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares. 


Names of Delegates 


Pandit Lachmidhar m.a , M.O.L., 
Head of the Department of Sans- 
krit and Hindi, St. Stephen’s 
Ooliege, Delhi. 

M. M, Pandit Harnarayan Sastri, 
Hindu College, Delhi. 

Mr. N. N. Choudbury, M.A., Eam- 
jas College, Delhi. 

Dr. S. Azhar Ali, IM.a, M.O.L., St. 
Stephen’s Ooliege, Delhi. 

S. U. Haji Maulvi Abdur Bahman, 
Head of the Department of Ara- 
bic, Persian and Urdu, St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

j Dr. K. E* Subramaniam, 

I Maharaja’s College, Vizianagaram. 

Mr. B. Subba Eao, Government 
Arts College, Eajahmuridry. 

Mr. P. Lakshmikantam, M.A., 
University Ooliege of Arts, Wal- 
tair. 

Mr. G. J. Somayaji, M.A , L.T., 
University College of Arts, Wal- 
tair. 

Dr. A. C. Woollier, C.T.E., etc., 
Lahore. 

Dr. 'Abdul Hag., Ph.D. (Oxon) 

Dr. Md. Nizamnddin, 'D.Phih 
(Cantab.) 

Dr. Syed Mohiuddin Qadri, M.A,, 

; Ph.D. (London). 

I Mr, Abdul Qadir Sarwari, M.A., 
(Oxon). 

Prof. Haroon Khan Sharwani, M.A. 
(Gxon). 

Mr. Abdul Majid Siddiqi, m:.a., 

I DL.B. (Osmania). 

Dr. Eadba Kumud Mukerji, M.A.. 
Ph.D., P.R.S., University 
Professor of Indian History. . 

Mr. K. A. Subram ania Iyer, M.A., 
Header in Sanskrit. 

Prof. A, B. Dhruva, m.a., ll.b., 
Pro- V i ce - Chancellor. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., PH.D. 

iDr. A.S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B.,D.tiITT. 

Dr. Pran Nath, M.A., PH.D. 



Societies, 


Nsuiies of Delegitie.' 


No, Niiines of Societies, etc, 


Mr. G. V. Acharya, B.A*, Prince of 
' Wales 'Mviseiim, .Fort, Boml:iay.''" 
Mr. K.' A.'.,Padliye, • B.'A,,. LL.in, 
Advocate,' Girgaon^ B'o.iribay, 
Dr.,N. A. Thootlii, rn APliil 

(OxoD.), Bombay. 

Kumar , Sarat Eiu,nai‘ Ba-.w ' M'.A., 

■ .M.L.C., ■ Pr esicie n't, 

Varendra Beseartili Society. 

Bai Baiiadm' Ran.i .Pi‘asad 

B.A., F.A., S.B'., H,oir-5rary .'"Viee- 
I President,. .Varendra'' 'Researcli 
Soe.iety". 

M r. iSFiradbh andu Saiiy al, "M'.A . , 
Ourator, Aliistuuii of . t I jO' .ViO’enclrii 
. '.Research S.ociety,'' . ■ ' ' ■ 

Al’r,-. Sarsi K"umai,‘' ' ' Saras wa.ti', ■ ■ M'.A 
■■ Late ■■ , Post-Gradimta ' .'Researei'i 
. Scholar, afc.tached .to 'tl'iO' 'Varendra 
Research 'Society, A 

3 Central Museum, Nagpur, I Suhoor, Coin Expert. 

"a P. 

4 American Oriental Society, 

, Lucknow. 

5 ' U. P. Historical Society, 

Lucknow. 


9i Varendra Research Society 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 


A>r. AI. B. Emeneau, Yale Fnive!*- 

I sity. ' ' 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji, 

Pb.T)., University P r o f e s s o r, 
Lucknow. 

Bai Bahadur P r a y a g D a y a h 

! M.R.A.S., Curator, Provincial 

Aluseuni, Lucknow. 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraperewala, li.A., 
ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Principal AL 

[ F. Cama Athornan Instirnte. 
Andheri, Bomba>'. 

Mr. B. T. Auklesaviu, M.A., Sir 
Jamshetjee Jejeebhoy Zartfiuslni 
and the Mullan Firuz ATadressa. 
Bombay. 

Bao Bahadur Prof. S, Krishna- 
swanri Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D*, 
Madras. 

Mr. Ghulain Alasudi Yazdani, m.a., 
Hyderabad. 

Dr. S. Krishuaswami Aiyangar, 
M.A., Ph.D., Aladras, 

Mr. K P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 


6 ' K. R. Oama Oriental Insti' 
tute, Bombay. 


7 . Royal Asiatic Society 
' : London. 


8 The India Society, I:iOndon, 


9 , Bihar and Orissa Research 
j Society, Patnav 




BocietieSi etQ,-'~confd, 


No. N:uihks of BoeietieSi €^tc. Njunes of Deie^'afes 
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■■ ■I-. ■■ : ^ , ■: ^ ; 

Bombay B t a n a h Royal | Mr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., Angre 
Asiafic Society, Booibay. ; Wacii, l.knnhay. 

- Mr. G. V. Acharya., Pi-in<je of 
I ^ AVales Musenn 

i Rev. Pr. H. Ileras, S. J. St. XavierN 
College. 

Dr. Y. B. Sukthaiikar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Bhandarkar Orientill Research 

Institnte, Poona. 

j Dr. S. K. Belvaikar, M.A., Pfi.T)., 

. Bhandarkar Oriental Researcii 

^ ’ Institute, Poona. 

Prof. H. D. Velankar, M.A., Wilson 
, Coilegei, Bom ha y. 

Prof. V. A. Gadgib M.A,. Wilson 
I College, Hoinbay. 

Dr. P. L.Vaidya, Al.A., l).Iiiit.,Poonuu 
I Mr. V. P. Vsudya, B.A., Bar-at-Lasv, 

Bombay. 

Mr. H. A. Sliah, B.A., Bombay. 

Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A., Bombay. 
Prill. V. G. Apfce, B. A.,. Fooudk, ' ^ 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M.A., B.litt., 
N. Wadia College, Poona- 
Prill, R. D. Karmarkar, M.A., Sir 
Parasiiram Bhau College, Poona. 
Prof, A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., 
Elphistone College, Bombay. 

Bao Bahadtir S. E, Beiyalkar, M.A., 
pb.D., Plindii U niversifcy, 
I ■■ Benares. ; 

i Dr. M. B. Rebmaii, M.A., Ph.])., 
I Ismail College, Andheri. 

’ Mr.-'V. .P, Vaidya, P. A.,. >T,p.,;Ibir-.afc- 
vLaw, Bombayb:.':.:'/' 

. I'Dr. Y.-'S.' Snkthankar,.:„M.A.,: ■Pli.l):., 
Bhandarkar Oriental Researcii 
Institute, Poona. 

I Mr. P. 0 , Divanji> M.A., LL.B., Sub- 
Judge, Jalagaon, 


B h a n d a r k a r Oriental 
I Research Institute, 
! Poona. 


i 


12 

13 


School of Indian Arcbitec-i/S^/^a)l>a-/|/rl^ Visarada Sris Chandra 
ture, Calcutta. ' C h a 1 1 e r j i, m.e.a.s., 

I (London), Calcutta. 

Oriental Publication Bureau Mr. Syed Hash ini Nadvi, "Hydera- 
and DairtuI Maarif Press-, bad (Deccan), 
tlyderabad (Deccan). 


BoclehieBj eto.—contcL 
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Kern Institute, Leyden 


15 

16 
i? 

18 


Gnrzon Museum of Archaeo- 
logy, Muttra. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Brand], Colombo. 

Indian Historical Hesearch 
Society, St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Bom])ay. 

Greater India Society, Cal- 
cutta. 


19 


Andhra Historical Research 
Society, Rajahmundry* 


20 


The Indian Researcli Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 


Bahadur Chanel Ghbahra Sluistri, 
M.A.,M.O.L.,Pb.D. (Leyden), Asst. 
Superintendent for E|)igrapfi> . 
Ootacainund. 

Mr. V. S. Agra'wala, LL.I'L, 

Curator. 

Mr. K. Vaithianathan, ('.t'.S,. 

Colombo. 

Mr. Jal P. Birdy, M.A. 

Mr. V. K. Bhandarkar, n.A., LL.U. 
Mr. N. D. Waknis, B.A.. LL.Ji. 

Dr. S. K. Cbatterji, Professor, Cal- 
cutta University. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dacca Lni- 
versify . 

Dr. Upendvanafh Goslml, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. 

Dr. N. P. Cliakravarti, Epigraphisl 
to the Government of India, 
Ooty. 

M.R.Ry. R. Subha Eao Gary, M.A., 

L. T., Lecturer, Training College, 
Rajabmundry. 

M.R.Ry. B. V. Krishna Eao Gam, 
B.A., B.L., Vakil, Rajahrniiodry. 
M.R.Ry. K.Raghavacliarydii Garu, 

M. A., B.L., Vakil, Cocanada. 
M.R.Ry. K. Iswaradatt Garu, B.A,, 

Cocanada. 

M.R.Ry V. Appa Rao Gnm, 
Pleader, Eajahinnndr>’ and 
Secretary, A. H. R. S. 

M.R.Ry. V. S. Ramachanclm- 
mnrty, B.A. (Hons.), Researcl] 
Scholar. 

Prof. Kslntish Giiandra Bai'kar, 
■ ■ M.A. 


21 

22 


Mr. Nalininathdas Gupta, M.A. 

Dr. Manila! Patel, ph.D. (^farburg) 
Santiniketan. 

Dr. B. A. Salatore, M.A., Ph.D., 
Poona. 

Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan Dr. Manilal Patel, Pli.D. (Marburg) 
Hindu College, Guntur ,..L Mr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., B.Ed., 

Lecturer in History, Guntur. 



XXYll 

Societies, etc. — eontd, 

Nuines of Societies, etc. Names of Delegates 


2H Prince^ of Wales Museum of Mr. G. V. Acharya, n.A., 

W esfera I udia, Bombay. Curator of the Archamlogy 
i ^ Section, 

24 iSociete Asiatique de Paris... Mie. Odette Bruhl, Miisee Guio-;et, 

y ' • ■ . . , ■ Paris. . 

AI. Olivier Locombe, Paris Pni- 

i ; versity. 

25 Afaharaja's Sanskrit Collette, Sirom<ani P. Govijidacharyaswami, 

, Yizianagaram. 

2b ; Eama Varma Eesearch In- 1\ Aniijan iVchan, Secretary* 
j stifcute, Triclinr (Cocliin 

L State). . 

27 ! Madras Govt, Afuseiim, Mr. 0. Srinivasainiirthy, B.A., 

i Madras. (Hons.), Archaeological Assis- 

.. i. tant. . 

28 I Tile Teliigii Academy, Coca- M.E.By. K. RagbavacbarynUi garii, 

nada. M.A., B.L., Secretary of the Aca- 

demy and Vakil. 

‘ Air. E. Y. Viraragbavacharya, Ai.A., 

Cocanada. 

29 Linguistic Society of India, Air. Gouri Shankar, M.A., B.Litt. 

Lai lore. ' (Oxon), Government College, 

j Lahore. 

30 jJainAIatha, Sravaua Bels,- \ Nyanjatirtha Yidwan A. Subhiah 

I agola. . ! ' Sastry. 

31 I The Alytliie Society, Bs^ngvi- \ Bajaharyaprasakta liao Bahadur 

lore. ! Al. Shaina Eao, M.A., President. 

I Mahaniahopadhyaya Prahlana T/- 
uiarsa Vicliakshana Bao Bahadur 
E. Narasimhacharya, M.A., M.B. 
A.S., Vice-President, Bangalore- 
Bajacharita^ Visarada Bao Sahib 
C, Hayavadana Eao, B.A., B.L., 
Branch Secretary. 

Air. A. V. Eamanathan, B.A., Joint 
Secretary. 

Mr.. S. Si'ikantia, B.A., B.B., 

I Secretary and Editor. 

Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., ph.J).^ 

32 Karnatak Historical Ee- D.Phil., Poona. 

search Society, Dharwar. Prof. A, N. Dpadhye, M.A., 

Kolhapur. 

; , Mr. E. S. Panchamukhi, Dharwar. 

I Dr. Stefan Stasiak, Professor of 

33 I Polish Society of Oriental! Indian and comparative Phiio- 

I Studies, Lwow, Poland. | iogy, University of Lwow, 
I t Poland, 
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Societies, 

ete’,—conid, : ■ 


Names of Societies, etc. 

Names of Delegates 

H4r 

The Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Dr. -A. C. Wooiner, iM.E.. etta, 
Lahore. 

Hi) 

Assam Research Society, 

Srijut Divakar Gosvvami, n.L.. 


(xauhati, Assam. 

Lecturer, Cotton College mui 
Secretary of the Researtdi 
Society. 

Brijut Sarbeswar Kataki, Assistant 
Teacher, Cotton College a,iidMon> , 
Assistant Becretan' of the 
Society. 

m 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur 

Prof. A. N. Lpadhye, M.A„ 
Kolhapur. 

37 

Arciueological Department, 
Mysore. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lil;. 
(Loud.), Director. 

Air. -R. Rama Rao, r>.A., Assist an t 
to the Director. 

3R 

The Telugu-Saiiskrit Aea- 
( 1 ei n Vizi anagarai ii . 

: . ■ '■■■■■■ '■ 

Ml*. B. V. Viraraghavacharya, M.A., 
Lecturer in Teiugu and Sanskrit 
Pithapur Raja’s College, Coca- 
nada. 

39 

Bangiya Saliitya Parishad, 
Calcutta. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji, M.A., IXLitt., 
Calcutta. 

Dr, B. Bhattacharya, Af.A., Ph,D., 
Baroda. 

40 

Narmada Valley Research, 
Board, Batara. 

Air. Vishnu R. Karandikar. 

41 ■ 

The Karnataka Bahitya 
Parisliat, Bangalore. 

Air. T. S. Venkanniah, M.A., AFaha* 
raja’s College. 1 

Dr. A, N. Narasimhia, Ar.A., ph.n., 
AJysore University. 

4y 

The Ceylon Archaeological 
Survey, Colombo. 

[Representative did not attend; 

43 

The Dacca Museum, P. 0. 
Eamna, Dacca. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, M.A.. tdij).. 
Curator, 

44 

St. John’s College, Agra ... 

Air. Hari Har Nath Tandan, I.ec- 
tuver in Hindi. 

45 

The Patna Museum, Patna* 

AIi\ K. P. Jayaswal, M,a., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

Iiai Saliih Alanoranjan Ghosh, 
Curator. 

46- 

The Indore Museum, Indore 
(0. L) 

Mr. V. N. Singh, AT.A., LL.B., 
Curator-in-charge. 

47 

Buddha Society, Nair Build- 

[Representative did not attend] 


ing, ’ Lamington Road, 
Bombay. • ‘ ^ ^ 

48 

1 The Teiugu Academical! 
Association, Eaj’ahmtci&f,' 

Do ' 


Societies, etc. — concld. 


No. Nanies of Societies, etc. j Names of Delegates 


t 


49 


M ysore State Yidyasala 
Pandi ta Mandala, Banga- 
lore. 



Astbana Yidvan E. A. Kvislinania- 
char, 

„ .i\fnttuj* .Puruslio- 

ttania Sasti'igaL 
,, Kosava Si\ a 

(j-hanapathigaL 
„ Eainacbandra 

Dikshiiar. 
,, ’K. Krishna sastri- 

gal. 

Yidvan Mnttur Sithai'ainasasti'igal. 

,, AI. Y. Sainpathkumarachar. 


MBMBEES OF THE COUNCIL UNDER RI:LE TuO. 


iST times 

■ Sessions attended | 


Acbarya, G. Y. 

I, HI, YII, VI 11 

3, 7 

Acharya, P. K. 

II, lY, Y 

;L-i, d,i; 

Aiyeng'ar, R. B. Ragbava 

I, II, HI, VI, VJLl 


Aiyangar, B. Krishnaswaiiii ... 

1, 11, HI, rv, V, VI, 
VII, VHl 

1, -2, .S 

Ali, Z. Hasan 

I, H, IV, YII 

0 

Anldesaria, B. T. 

1, lY, VII, YiH ; 

4j 8 

Bapat, P. V. 

III, YII, YIH 

7 

Belvalkar, B. K. 

T, II, HI, lY, Y. VI. 
YII, YIII 

1, -J. 5, 7. y 

Bhanclarkai;, 1). R. 

1, H, lY, Y, YH 

L i 

Bliatt, G. II. 

lY, VI, YII 

4,V, 8 

Bhatfcacharya, Binoylosh 

II, III, IV, Y, YI, YII 

2, 3, 1, u, (•>, 7 

Bhattaeharya, Y. C. 

III, lY, V 

3. 1, 5, 0 

Bhonsle, R. Krishiiarao 

HI, VI, Yil, 

3.7 

Ghaghfcai, M. Aliclulla. 

V, vr, vn, VI 11 

5, 13, 7, H 

Gbattei'ji, Sunitikiiinai* ' 

lY, V, YI, Vli, YIH 

4, 0, 6, 7 

Gbafctopaclhyaya, K. ' 

lY, V, YI, VII, YIII 

3, 1, 6 

Chafcurvedi, S. P. ... , VI, YII, VIII 

8 

Cbaudbiiri, H, C. Roy ... 1 

11, VI, YII, YIII 

2, 8 

Chengalvarayan, N. ...i 

III, IV, V, YI, YIII 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 'H 

Davuvaia, P. N. 

I, 11, III 

1,3 

De, S. K. 

III, lY, V, YII, YIH i 

3, 4, fj, .S 

Bhruva, A. 13. 

I, II, YI, YII 

1,3 

Diksbit, K. N. 

1, YI, YII, YHl 

1,2,7,B 

Dikshifcar, V. R, R. ...! 

HIT, VI, VII, VIII 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, H 

Diskalkar, D. B. ... 

I, lY, YII 

2, 3, 4, 5. 7, 8 

Divekar, H. R. 

III, VI, VII, YIII 

6, 7,8 

Ghosh, Ajit 

Y, VI, YII 

6 

Ghosh Manoranjan 

n, YI, YII, VIII 

2, 4, 6, 7, s 

Haq, Abdul 

II, IV, V, VI, YH 

6 

Heras, Rev. H. 

III, lY, VIT 

3,4,5, 7 

Hiriyanna, M. 

I, III, V, YII, VHI 

1,2,3, 4. 8 

Iyer, S. V. Visvanatha 

I, II, III, Y 

1. 2, 3, 4 

Jayasval, K. .P. 

III, VI, VII, YHl 

2,6 

Jba, Gangaiuitb 

I, 11, TV 

1,4 

Kane, P. Y. 

I, III, YI, VII 

1,2,3, 6,7,8 

Karmarkar, R. D. 

I, II. Ill, VIII 

1, 2, 3 

Kunhan Raja, C. 

V, VI, YII, YIII 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Ivuppuswami Sastri, S, 

I, II, IV, V, YIII 

2, 3,4, 8 

Law Narendranath 

I, II, YII 

1 1,2 

Majumdar, R. 0. 

I, II, III, lY, VIII 

1 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 

Mirashi, Y. V. 

I, I], lY, YI, YIII 

[ 7, 8 
:■ 2, 3, 6, 7, 8 

Misra, II mesh , 

lY, YI, VII 

4,6,6, 7,8 


* B^sed on the list given In the Barode, Conference Eeport. 



■.N'aiiies" ;■ 

m . i 

. ■ Sessions . at ten ded j 

Papers 

Moili, P. M. ... i 

IV, V, VII ' 

4 5,7 

^^rohamec!, Sahicluila ... I 

I, II, III, VI “ 

2, 3, 6 . 

Mukherji, Eadha Kmiiacl i 

I, II, IV, V, VI, VIII 

1,2, 3, 4, 5 

6,8 

Ni/.aiuuddiuj A. H. M. ... ! 

IV, V, VI, VIII 

5, 6, d 

E^Maujape, V. G. ... 

I, IV, VI 

1, 4 

Pisbaroti, K, Eaina ... i 

11 r, IV, V, VI, vni 

8, 4, 5, 6, 8 

Prasad, Durga ... i 

VI, YII, YIII 

8 

Prayag Dayal ... j 

. , I 

11, III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII 

4, 8 

Eaina Eao, M. ... i 

YI, YII, YIII 

7, 8 

Eeu, Bishvesvaranatli ... 1 

I, V, VI, vn 

2, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Shah, E. N. ...1 

IT, lY, VI 

2, 4, 5, 6 

Sahani, DayaraiTi ••• ! 

I, II, IV, VI, Vil 

2,' 5. 

Saksena, Babn Earn i 

IV, V, VI 

4, 5, b, /, 8 

Sarup, L ... 1 

III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII 

4, 5, 6, 8, 

Sarina, Har Dabfc ..A 

IV, V. VI, VlI, VIII 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Sen, D. N. 

U, IV, VI 

2,4 

Sen, K. M. ... 

V, VI, VII 

5, 6, 7 

Sbafi, Mohamed 

11, HI, IV, VlI, VIII 

3, 4, 5, H 

Sbab, Hiialal Amrifclal 

I, III, VlI, VIII 

1,3,7, B 

Shaikh, A. K. 

I, II, VI 

1 

Sbama Sastry, E. 

I, IT, III, VIII 

' 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 

Sasfcri, Hiranand 

III, Y, VI, vn 

2.3,5, 7 

Sastri, Mangaldev ... 

IV, V, VI, VII 

4,5,6, 7 

' Sastri, P. P. S. , ... | 

in, IV, Vi, vn. VIII 

3 

Siddiqi, 'M. Z. ^ ... ' 

1 IV, V, YI, VIII 

6.8 

Sinha Kumar Gan ganaiicl ... 

n, HI, VII 

2,3 

Srinivasachari, C. S. 

I, III, IV, V, VII, VIII 

2,3,7, 8 

Snbba Eao, E. ... 

n, in, IV, V, VI, vn, 
VIII 

1 3,4, 5,6, 7,8 

Siibrahnaania Iyer, K. A. 

! n, HI, IV, V, VT, VII, 
VIII 

, 3, 4, 5, 7 

Tanclan, Hariharuath 

vi, VII, vni 

8 

Taraporewala, I. J. S. 

I, V, VI, vn, VIII 

2, 4. 6 

Tritton, A. B. 

III, IV, V 

2, 3, 5 

Utgikar, N. B. 

I. II, III, IV 

12 4 

X, .J, .r 

Vaidya, P. L. 

I, III, vn, vin 

8 

Yaidya, V. R 

I, IV. VII 

2, o 

Varma, Siddheswar 

V, VI, VII 

1, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Yenkateswara^Iyer, S. V. 

I, II, III, V 

1, 2, 8, 4, 5, b 

Woolner, A. C. 

I, IV, V, vn 

1,6 

Yazdani, G- 

I. II. VII 



I 
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SlIGGESSION LIST OPTATRONS AND PRESIDENTS OL- 
THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONPERRNCE. 


No. 

Place 

; 

Year 

. 

Patrons 

Pi'esident"^ 

1 

Poojia 

1919 

His Excellenc\' Sir Gooi’i^e 
Ambrose hluyrb 

D.S.O., Governor of .Bom- 
bay. ■ 

Sir Hamakrishna 
Go|,nd Blian- 
darkar. Kl., 

.M.A. 

2 

C^vlciitta . . . 

1922 

■ 

His Excellency Lord Ron- 
aldsbay? (gc.I.K., Gover- 
nor of Bengal. 

Ih'ofessor Syh 
vain Levi. 

^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ 

3 

Madras ... 

1924 

His Excellency Viscount 
Goseheri, C4.C.I.E., 
Governor of Madras. 

Mm. Dr. Gangu- 
nath Jha, M.A., 
D.Litt. 

4 

iVllahabad 

1926 

His Excellency Sir Wil- 
liam ^larris, Governor of; 
United Provinces. 

Shams- 111- U lama 
Dr, J. .1. :^fodi, 
C.LH. 

5 

.hah ore ... 

19^8 

His lilxcellcncy Sir Geoffrey 
j do iMontmorency, KXM.E., 

1 K.c.v.o,, Governor 

Mm. Dr. Hara- 
prasad Bhasiri, 

M.A., G.LK.J 




of the Punjab. 

B.Litt. ■ 

6 

, ■ 1 

Patna 

■: . 1 

1930 

. His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Lansdowne Stephenson, 

1 K.C.S.I., Governor of 

Bihai* and Orissa. 

Bai Bahadur 
Hiralai, B.A. 

7 

Baioda ... 

1933 ^ 

His Highness Sir Sayaji * 
Kao III, G.C.S.L, G.C.r.E., 
LL.i>., Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. * 

Kashi Pra,sad 

Jayaswal, Esq., 
M.A. fOxon.), 
Bar-at-LaA\'. 

8 

Mysore 

■ ! 

i 

! 193f) 

His Highness Sri Krislina- 
rajendra W’adiyar Baha- 
dur IV, O.C.S.I., G.B.B., 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

Rajasevasaktn 
Rao Bahadur 
Dr, S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyan- 
ga^r, M.A., Pb.D- 




1 ; ■ " 

(Plony.) 
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LIST OF PAPERa 


[N.B, — Fapars with asUrisk (") mv. puhlk^^^ m Part IL} 

SECTION I»^~VEDIC. 

President.— D r, Lakshman Saruf, M.i.. D.Phil. 

Secretary— U. Lakshmimaeabimhiah, Esq., m.a. 

1. Er. T. R. Ohintamani, M.A., Fragments of Bamiaka Grihya 

Ph.D., Madras. Sutra. 

2. Do ..V Faithlnasi Dharma Sutra. 

3. Dr. H. R. Divekar, M.A., Forgotton Yedic Gods* 

D.Lit., Gwalior. 

4. Mr* Hiralal Amritial Shah, "'Vedic Gods- -Budra Kali, 

Bombay. 

5. Mr, K. C. Chaitopadhyaya, *The Place of the Big-Yeda Sainhita 

Allahabad. in the Clironology of Yedic Litera- 

ture, 

(). Rev. H. G. Lefever, Ph.l),, "The Idea of Sin in the Eig-Veda» 
Travancore. 

7. Prof. Dr. Manilal Patel, Principles of the Translation and 

Ph.D., Santiniketan. Interpretation of the Big Veda. 

8. Mr. C. R. Sankaran, B.A. The Concept of Key-note in the 

(Hons.), Madras* Taittiriya Pratisakhya, 

D- Mr. H, N. Suryanarayana, Exegesis of the Yedas with a special 
M. A., Mysore. reference to the third chapter of 

the AitareyaBrahinana. 

10. Do . Yedic Religion. 

11. Mr. C. Yenkataratiiaiiaiya, The. Sim and its Conception in the 

Bangalore. Yedas. 

12. Dr. A. Veokatasubbiah, Gunavishnu and Sayana. 

M.A., Ph.D., Mysore. 

13. Mr. N. K. Yenkatesara Ariina Prasna and Atliarva Yeda. 

Pantulu, M,A., L.T., Anantapur, 

11. Du ... Davas and Asuras. 

SECTION II IRANIAN. 

Pre$ide7it.—p RmOIPAIj B. T. Anklesakia, m.a. 

Prof. M. A. Shustery. 

1 Prof. Dr.. Manilal Patel, ^Problems concerning the life of 
Ph^B.j Saptiniketan, ^arathushtra. 

9 
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2. Prof. M. A. Shustery, *Azi Dahaka or Anti-Ghiist. 

■ :'Mysore. " ■ ■ . 

3.. . Proi. A. E. -Wadia, B. A., '"Dualism, in Avesta and itsPliilo- 
. (BAR-AT-LAw)/Mysore.A , sophical Iniport. 

4., ■ ;p 3 ’mcipal B. ,T... Anldesai’ia, ''''Iraiiian .words,, iiitroduml into 

: M.A., Bombay. Arabic and A,i.-abic wonis lakeii 

" ■ ■ ■ in Sanskrit, 

SECTION III— ISLAMIC. 

Presid&nL—Jy-R. A. H. AE, Nizamuddix, idniA 
SecreMry. --hiomjVi Mohamed Badshaw Saheb. 

1. i\bdtil Qadir Sarwari, M.A., Eevival ol Urdu Poetry in the 

LL.B., Hy/lerabad. Deccan during the reign of 

Nawal) Mir Nizam Ali Klrau, 
Asifjah II. 

2. Mr. AbtiNasr Khalidi, B.A., Life of Nizam-ul-Miilk. Tusi and 

Eyderbad. an account of bis political 

works. 

3. Kazi Ahmedinian Akhtar, Shams Taiaizi was he an Islamiari? 

Junagadh. 

4. Do ... '"Arabic Poetry of Hafiz. 

5. Dr. Aluhammad HamL "'Islamic Section in the Western and 

dullah, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil, Oriental Libraries. 

Dr-es-Letters, Hyderabad. 

6. Dr. S. M. Hossain, M.A-, "'Notice of an unknown anthology of 

D.Phil., P. O. Eainna. Ancient Arabic Poetry — Aluntah 

‘ L~Talab Min Ash ' ‘ AH-I ’ L-, 
Arab — by Muhammad i). al-Mub- 
arak b, Muhammad b, Mayniim.' 

7. Dr. S. G. Alohiuddin Qadri, The Lucknow School of Urdu 

M.A., Ph.D., Hyderabad. Poetry, 

8. Dr. A. H. M. Nizamuddin, The Literary Eeuaissancc in Persia 

Ph.l)., Hyderabad, under the Pahlas’i Regime. 

0. Dr. M, Z. Siddiqi, H.A., '"The Glory of Arabic Literaj lire, 
AI.A., B.L., Ph.D., Cal- 
cutta. 

10. Air. Syed Alohammad, M.A., Slier Alotiammed Khan Iman, a 
Hyderabad. Dakhni contemporary of Mir and 

Sowda, 

Mr. Wahed Husain, B-A,, Researches ^of the Early Arab 
Calcutta, , , scholars in the Domain, of Biolo- 

gical and spiritual Eyolution. 


Mr. Wahecl Husain, B-.l-., GoBceptiou of Divinity in Islam- 
B.ii., Ciilcutta. and Upanishads, 

Dr. Hafuidulla ••• Islamic Studies and Modem 

Europe. ■ ■ ■ 

Mr. J, B, Sakiatwalia, "Omar Khayyam as a Thijiker and 
Bombay. Philosopher. 

SECTION IV-^CL ASSIC AL SANSKRIT. 

SeGretanf,~ ^0. K. Nakasimha Sastrv, Esq., m.a. 

Mr. P. Aeharya, B.Sc., Barasvati Vilasa- and its author. 

P.R.A,I-, Bari- 

^ ' pada. ■■■■■,-■ ■ ■ 

Mr. P. Anujan Achao, The Parasurama Legend and its 

Trichur. ^ ^ 

Mr. Y. Chandrasekhara Is the absence of Tragedies a defect 

Sastiy, M. A., Mysore. in Sanskrit Literature? 

iVlr. Dasarathasarnui, M.A., The Kauinudi-Mahotsava and 
Bikaner. the date of Kalidasa. 

Mr. P. Govindacharya KMidasa belongs to z\iKlhra<lcsa. 

Swaini, Vedantasiromani, 

Vi^ianagarain. * 

Dr. HarDutt Sharma, M.A., The meaning of the word * Upa- 
ph.D., Ahraedabad. chara’ according to Gotama and 

the Blietoricians. 

Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, "The Date of Easta,mva Sudhakara. 
M.A,, L.T., Trivandrum. 

Prof. C. Kunhan Baja, M.A., “esa rajeva dussantah sarangenati- 
iXPiiiL, Madras. ramhasa.” 

Do ... A study on tlie 'Prakriyasarvasva 

of Narayanabhatta. 

Dr. A. N. Narasimliia, M.A., Gitagangaclhara of Sri Naiijaraia- 
Ph.D., Mysore. sekhara. the Prime Ylinister Poet 

of Ylysore. 

Air. C* B. Narasiinha Sastri, Sanskrit paper on “ M Novel View 
M.A., Mysore. of Basa.’' 

Mr, Narasimhasastri Message of Kalidasa. 

Devudu, M.A., Bangalore, 

Vidvan H. N. Baghavendra- Easa, 
char, M.A., Mysore. 

Mr. S. Bamacliandra Bao, "Tragedies in Sanskrit. 

M.A., Mysore. 

Air. K. Bama Pisharoti, An Interpretation of a text from 
M.A., Annainalainagar. the Dhyanyaloka. 


c2 
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16. Mitoamsakaratoa and ."''Bhartrihari, a,, Baiiddha? , 

Mimamsasiromani^ V 
' Eamaswami Sastri, , .M.A., ■ ; 

Annamaiai University. . 

17. Mr. T. N. Srikantiah, M.A., Imagmation in Indian PcuaiGs. 

.. Mysore. ' 

:18., , Mr. M.. N. Srinivasa. Iyengar, - 'Kannada paper on Vara/riichi afid 

Katyayana." 

19. Mr. K. A. Subram ania Iyer, ■ Who are the AnityasphutavHdinsh? 

M. A., Lucknow Univer- 
sity. 

20. Pandit M. E. A'aradacharya, Kannada paper on ‘ SudrakaA 

Mysore. Mrichhakatika.’ 

21. Mr. E. D. Karmarkar, M.A., The authorship of the Bhagavadgita 

Poona 2. in the light of the Yihhnti adhya- 

ya of the Gita. 

22. Prof. Lachmi Dhar Sastri, The Myth of the Five Husbands of 

M.A., M.O.U, Delhi. Draiipadi. 

SECTION V—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

FresidenL—FmF. M. HiRlYANNA, M.A. 

Secretary. H. N. Raghavkndrachai^, m.a. 

1. Mr. M, S. Basavalingiab, '"Conception of Brahma in VTrasaiva 

M.A., B.rj., Curator, Gov- Philosophy, 

ernment Oriental Library, 

Mysore. 

2, Dr. S. K, Belvalkar, M.A., The Pre-'Patafijala Yoga. 

Ph.D.v Benares. 

3, Prof. G. H, Bhatt, M.A., '^'A further note on Visbnusvami and 

Baroda. Vallabhacharya. 

4. Mr. H. D. Bhattaeharya, Yoga Psychology. 

M.A., R.Ti., Dacca Univer- 
sity. . 

6. Mr. Prahlad G. Divanji, The problem of Freedom in Indian 
M.A., LL.M., Jalgaon, Philosophy. 

6. Mr, K. Gopalakrishna- The Keystone of Indian Logic. 

magaru, Eajahmundry. 

7. Mr. G. Hanumantha Rao, ^"The Dialectic of Pramanya with 

. M,A., Mysore. special reference to Nyaya and 

Mimamsa. ‘ ' 

Mr. P. V, Kane, Kaljyairjya, * 

Bombay, 
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9. Mr. M* Lakshiniiiararfmh-'.'. ."^'The Jiva m: Advaifca. 
iaii, M.A,, Mysore., 

10. Dr. P. M. Modi, M.A., Ph.D, The Scheme of Brahmiisutraa L 

Bhavnagar. I— 3 : A Eapproachement. 

11. Prof. N. B. Pnrohit, M,A., *The Gaiidapadakarikas and Bud- 

B.T., Jmiagadb. dhism. 

12. Vldvaii H. N. Eaghavendra- "The Stokbya Theory of Evoiniion 

char, M.A.yMysore. in the light of modern thought. 

13. Do V ... Epistemology of Ny ay a-Vaiseshika 

and Modern Thought. 

14. Mr, S. Bamakantacharya, The Sovereign Secret of Bhagavad- 

B.A., Tenaii. gita. 

IT). Diwan Bahadur K. S. The New Psychology and the old 

Eamaswami Sastri, Yedanta. 

Madras. 

16. Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, Jaina Epistemology. 

M.A., Mysore. 

17. Principal Subhiah Sastri Jain Dharrna and Jaina Darsanas. 

Nyayatirtha, Sravana- 
belagola. 

18. Do ... Moksha and Moksha Marga (in 

Hindi.) 

19. Mr. H. Sundararajachaiy Of the three systems of Yedanta, 

Mysore. why Dyaita is preferable. 

20. Mr. E. N, Suryanarayana, Hinduism. 

M.A., Mysore. 

21. Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana The Advaitavidyamukura. 

sastri, M.A., B. Sc., Bab-AT- 
. Law', Madras. 

22. Dr, Umesba Mishra,M.A., "A few Stray Thoughts on the Tattva- 

B.Litt., Allahabad. kaurnudi of Yachaspati Misra. 

23. Mr, M. A. Yenkata Rao, The Eight and the Good as Ethical 

M. A., Mysore. categories in Indian Philo- 

sophy. 

24. Mr. M. Yamunacharya, '^The Christian Sacraments, Hindu 

M.A., Mysore. Satnskaras and tlie Rationale of 

Ritualism. 

25. Do ... The Evolution of the Monotheistic 

Conception in the Bhaga- 
vadgita. 

26. Mr. Hiralai Amritlal Shah, The Son of Man, Miracles and 

B.A., Bombay, Betrayal. 

27. Vidvan T. Krishnamachar- Yoga Sastra. 

ya, Mysore. 
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28. Mr. K.^, A//Padliye,';; 'Lord Buddha, the Great Radoiialist 

Boo.ibay. ofliisage.^ 

29. ' Mr. W. HiiBsain, Calcutta. ^ Conception of Divinity in i'^ituu an : 

■the Upanishads. . 

IIQ, ,Dr. P. M. Modi, M.A:., Ph.D., The Problem of tad ukUini in 

Bhavnagar. the Brahmasutra. 


SECTION VI— PRAKRITS. 

President— Dix, Ik. L. Yaidya, m.a., - D.Litt. 

SeGretary~E. R. Rangaswami Iybkgab, Esq., m.a., .m.p.a.s. • 

1. Mr. D. L. Narasimhachar, The Jaina Ramay anas. 

' M.A.) Aiysore.' ' ' , 

2. Mr. H. R. Rangaswami ’^Some Theories of Buddhist Logic 

Iyengar, M. A., Mysore. in the Kavyalaiikara of ilhaniaha. 

d. Professor Siiniti Kumar Piirana Legends and the Praki'it 
Cliatterji, Calcutta. Tradition in New Indo-Arya!i. 

4.' Professor A. N. Upadhye, /’'Padrnaprabha and his commentary 
M.A., Kolhapur. on Niyamasara. 

0. Pandit Vidhusekhara A Tibetan Anthology. 

Bhattacharya, Calcutta. 

SECTION VH— HISTORY 


Presidenl—DTi. Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., ph.P., p.a.s. 
Secretary--Y. Raghavekdba Rag, Esq., m.a., b.t. 


1. Mr. Abdul Majid Siddiqi, 

M.A., L.L.B., Hyderabad, 

2. Mr. P. Acharya, B.sc., 

M.R.A.S., F.-R.A.I., Mayur- 
baaj. 

3. Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

4. Mr, Bhavaraj V. Krishna 

Rao, B.A., B.L., Raja- 

mundry, 

5. Sabity acharya Pandit 

Bisheshwarnath Eeu, 
Jodhpur. 

6. Pandit N. Ghengalvarayan, 

Mysore. *' ■ - 

7. Mr. D. B. Diskalkat : 


^Organization of the Central and 
Provincial Government of the 
Deccan under the Bahmanides. 

A peep into some ancient Feudatorx" 
titles of Orissa, 

Ancient History of Benares. 

The Initial year of the Ganga 
Era. 

The Early Rashtrakutas and the 
Present Mysore State. 

Some features of South Indian 
polity with special reference to 
the Tamil Country. 

Lord Auckland’s Civil undertake 
ings. 
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8. 

Mr. G. S. Dikshit,' M.A,,/' - 
Parlakiniedi, 

Eeciecticism of Krishnadevaraya. 

iK 

Air. N. N. Ghosh, M.AmL.T., 
Allahabad. 

A^'The ehronoiogy of King lidayana. 

10. 

Dr. M. H. Gopal, M.A,, 
■ph.D,, A'lysore, 

'^Probable Kevenue under Tipu. 

11. 

Do 

Tipu’s Financial Alachinery. 

12. 

Air. AI. Ilmnri Dili Salik, 

Jahan Ara Begum, the talented 


M.A., H.P., Lahore. 

daugliter of Shah Jalian. 

13 . 

Air. Jal Pestonji Bircly, M.A., 

Causes of enmity between Bajirao 


Bombay. 

the Peshwa and Trimbakarao 
Dabhade, the Senapati of Gujarat. 

14. 

Air. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A.., 

Nawab Allahvardi*s Character and 


P.R.S., Patna. 

Administration. 

15. 

Air. N. Kanakarajan, Pndii- 

South Indian History and Sangam 


kottah- 

Literature. 

16. 

Mr. Kanta Prasad Jain, 
M.B.A.S., Aliganj. 

Asoka and Jainism. 

17 . 

Air. N. Kastnri, M.A., 
Mysore. 

The Jjast Eajas of Goorg, 

18 . 

Dr. M* H. Krishna, M A., 

The Eashtrakiita Empire of the 


D.Lit., Mysore. 

Fifth and Sixth centuries A. D. 

19. 

Do 

Sivaji and the Mysore Raj. 

20. 

Air. H. Krishna Kao, M.A., 
Alysore. 

Political ideals of Sukra. 

21. 

Mr. T. A". Alahalingam, M.A., 

Abxishnavisin in Alediaeval South 


Aladras. 

India. 

22. 

Dr. E. 0. Alajumdar, M.A., 

"The Coronation Osith in Ancient 


Pb.D., Dacca. 

India. 

23. 

Air. Eatilal N. Alehta, 

Local Government in Pre-Buddhist 


Bombay. 

India. 

24-. 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastvi, 

"^The Ceylon Expedition of Jata- 


M. A., Aladras. 

varman A^Ira Pandya. 

25. 

Air. Y . Eaghavendra Eao, 
M.A., B.T., Alysore. 

Private Life of the Peshwas. 

26. 

Do 

"Govind Pant Buiidela and 
Paiiipat. 

27. 

Air. Y. Eamachandx'a 

Early History of Jainism in South 


Dikshitar, M.A.^ Aladras. 

India. 

28. 

Air. Y. S, Eamachandra- 

The Belations between the , Kaka- 


nmrty, B.A.. (Hons.) 

tiyas and the Yadavas. 


Waltair. 


29. 

Mr. AI. Eama Eao, M.A., 
B, Ed., Guntur, 

Origin of the Gadwai Samsthaii. . 


80. 

■Mr. M. H. Rama Sharma;-'- 

Krishnadevara^y a as “ Yavana- 


Bangaiore. 

■ raiya-Stbapanacharya*" 

31. 

Dr. H. G. Raychoudhiiri, 

Y"Paia Expansion in the tar Sinilli 


M.A., Ph.D.v Calcutta. 

; of India. ■ 

82:; , 

Dr. B, A. Saletore, M.A., 

The Karnataka , r\>ii(|uesi ,o 


Ph.D., Poona. 

Chakrakofcta. . 

83. 

Mr^ C. Sheshadri, Mysore. 

Krishna III. 

34. 

Prof. H. K. Slierwaiii, M.A., 

'"Deccan Diplomacy and Diplomfiiic 


Hyderabad • 

usages in the ^^iddle of the XV 
Century. 

35. 

Bdjakd^ryaprasakts liao 

"The Duke of . Weiliogton in 


Bahadur M, Sliaina .Ran, 
M.A., Bangalore. 

Ylysore. 

36. 

Mr. B. Srikanta Sastri. M.A., 
Mysore. 

"The Age of Sankara. 

37. 

Do 

Advaitacharyasof the 12th and 18th 
Centuries. 

38. 

Mr. R. Subha Rao, M.A., 

A Brief History of the l^Iastern 


L.T., Rajahraundrv. 

Kadamhas of Kalinga. 

39. 

Do 

'"Origin of the Eastern Gangas, 

40. 

Dr. K. R. Subrainanian, 

’*'The date of Eajaraja Narendra. tlte 


ivl,A., Ph.D., Vijayanaga- Eastern Chainkyan King, 
ram. 

41. Prof. Upendraiiath Goshal, Some Lost Indian Historical Works. 

Calcutta. 

42. Dr. N. Venkataramaniah, "Purushnttama Gajapati. 

M.A., Ph.D., Madras. 

4B, Dr. K. N. Venkatasubba "‘A Criticism of Tipn Sultan. 

Sastri, M.A., Ph.D., 

Mysore. 

44. Pandit K. Ohakravarti, Santaie— the Queen of Vishnu var- 

Mysore. dhana HoysaL. 

SECTION viii.~arch;eology 

President— N. Dikshit, Esq., m.a. 

Secretary — L. Nabasimhachab, Esq., m.a. 

1. Mr. G. Ahmed Khan, A Monograph on the History and 

Gulshan Mahal, Auranga- Architecture of the city o 

bad, Deccan. Aurangabad. 

2. Mr. N. Ananfearaiigachar, Some Arebmological Notes from a 

M.A.,.B;T., Oriental Library, Tour in the Southern Portion 

* Mysore. ; • of the Raichur District. . 

3. ^ Mr. N.-'N, The Archaeological Importance of 

: Allahabad. Kausambi (Lantern Lectm^e). 
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4. Ml*. G. n. Khare» Poona. 

Dr. M. n. Krijshna, M.A , 
D. [jiti. fDoO'l), Mysore. 

6. Mr. ]if.anoranjari Ghosh, 

Parea. 

7. Do 


S. Do 

9. "Dr. '\rof.i Chandra, M.A., 
Ph.D., "Bar- at-Law» Kala 
Bhavan, Benares City* 

10. Pof. V. Y. Mirashi, M.A., 

Nagpur. 

1 1 . Mr. Nalini Nath Das Gupta, 

M.A. 

r2. Mr. L. Narasimbacbar, M.A., 
Mysore. 

13. ^Ir. K. Narayana Iyengar, 

M.A., Chitaldrug. 

14. Dr. C. Narayana Eao, M.A., 

L.T., Ph.D,, Anantapur. 


15. Mr. L. P Pandeya Sarma, 

Kavyavinoda, Balpiir. 

16. Do 

17. Mr, K. Rama Pisharoti, 

M.A., Annamalai Univer- 
sity, Annaraalainagar. 

18. Mr. B. Batna Bao, B.A., 

Mysore. 

19. Mr. Sarwesvara Kataki, 

Gauhati, Assam. 

20. Mr. A. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

M.A., H assail. 

21. Eai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, 

Lucknow. 

22. Mr. Abdulla Obaghtai, . 

Lahore. 


A Kalachurya Prakrit Inscription* 

Prehistoric Pictographs from South 
India.. 

Evolution of Tenacotta figui*irres in 
relation to the Political History 
of Northern India. 

"An Introduction to the study of 
Antiquities found — at the Patali- 
putra Excavation. 

New I'inds of Punch .marked coins 
in Patna. 

The Ancient Bite of Kashi. 


*New Light on Deotek Tnserip- 
tions- 

Buddhist Yiharas 

A Chola Monument at Matakeri. 

Prehistoric Remains in Soutli 
Hyderabad and North Mysore. 

A newly discovered Copper Plate 
inscription of. the son of Madhava. 
varrnan of the Western Chalukya 
dynasty. 

Kusasthali - the capital of Kosala- 

Where was the Ancient town or 
City of Sarabhapura '? 

Vatsahhatli Prasasti — a Eresli 
Study* 

Tlie Earliest know’u Kannada 
Inscription. 

The Ancient Assamese Script. 

Notes on some Important Hoysala 
Temples. 

neiv statue of Balarama, 

*An unpublished inscription of 
Sultan litutmish. 


SECTION 1X--ETHNOLOGY AMD FOLKLOEE; 

President — ■Eqiaeharitavis&rada Em Sahlh C. Ha\ava«laii;.' uau, 

B.A., ii.L. 

See7etary--K. Kd^Btm% ¥jSQ,,, M.A., B.L. 

1. iJr, B. Blmttacharyy.a, M.A., Birth»da.y cereinouy iii. Aii- 

Ph.D„ Barocla. cient Indla. 

2. Mr. N. S. Devudu, Ar.A., Kannada Folklore. 

Bangalore. 

3. Mr.'N. Kastiiri, M.A-., B.L., * The Huttod Fesidvai of C'oorg. 

Mysore. ' ■ 

4. Dr. -M. H,' Ivnshna,: m;a., , Some, eiirioiis ways of Disposing 

D. Lit., Mysore. of the Dead in AFysoi-e. 

5. Mr, B. S. Krislinaswamy The Karaga. . 

■ ■ Iyengar,' ■ M.A., '■ Mysore 

, University. 

6. Sri M. E. Lakshamma, B.A,, Divinity of woman in TIindu 

Mysore. Thought, 

7. Mr. S, Srikantha Sastri, Hydro-Selenic eiiltiire. 

M.A., Mysore University. 

8. Mr. A. Srinivasa Iyengar, Some customs and ceremonies of 

H.A., Hassan. the Gangadikaii Yokkaligars, 

9. Eao Sahib 0, Srinivasa- ^ The Kaval System in the Tamil 

chariar. Country. 

10. Pandit N. Ohengalvarayan, Some contributions of the Ancient 

Mysore. Tamils towards Civic Sciences. 

11. Mr. P. Acliarya, B.Sc., A Peep into some Ancient Feuda* 

M.R.A.S., Mayurbhanj. tory titles of Orissa. 

SECTION X— FINE ARTS AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES. 

President — Prof. Shahid Suhrawavdy, B.A, (Hons.) 

Secretary — A. A. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, M.A., l.t, 

1. Prof. P. K. Aeharya, I-E.S., The Playhouse of the Hindu 
M.A,, Ph.D., D.Lit., Alla- Period, 

habad. 

2* Sthapatya Visarada S. C. Indian Architecture -Scheme for 
Ohatterjee, A.M.A.E., Cal- Eenovation. 

cutta. 

3. Mr..Jagadish Narayan Sar- Notes on Saltpetre in Bihar, 
kar, Patna College. 

4: Dr. Krishna, ’^'The'-^Art pf theGomata.CoIos- 

(Londl),,Mysofe*'-r„. sus. ' ■ 
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ti. !vrr- A. A. Krishnaswami The Bakshali Manuscript 
Ayyani'ur, M.A., L.T-, My- 

sore. 

r>- ^ ^ ^ do Ab liKliictive Siluly of Bhaskani^s 

Chakra vala Alet hod. 

7. Afi‘. Kshitish Chandra Sar« Glimpses of Ancient Indian in- 

kar, M.A., B.L., Bajshahi, huetice on Ceylonese Art and 
Bengal. cnlture. 

8- Sa///6 Manorajan Brahmanical Bronze images of 

Ghosh, Patna Museum, Kurkihar, Gaya District, Bihar, 

Patna. 

9. Dr. Moti Chandra, M.A., The Eepresentation of Indian Cul- 
Pli. D., Benares. ture in the Gateways of Sanchi, 

(Lantern lecture). 

10. Mr. M. Mukundaraja. Kathakali : A Unique Dramatic 

Art. 

11. Mr. L. Narasimhachar, M.A., *The Bhagavata plays in Mysore. 

Mysore. 

12. Dr. C. Narayana Eao, M.A., '‘'An Identification of the lost idol of 

L.T., Ph. ir., Anantaptu*. Yitthala in the Vitth ala temple at 

Hampi. 

13. Prof. K. E. Pisharoti, M.A., Dohada or the Woman and Tree 

An namalai University. Motif in Indian Art (Lantern 

lecture). 

14. Do ... Sikharas. 

15. Mahamahopadhyaya Artha- ^Parvarasi or Full and New~moon 

sastra Visarada Dr. E. formula of the Vedaiiga Jyau- 
Shama Sastry, B.A., Ph. D. tisha. * . 

(Hon.), Mysore. 

16. Mr. P. S* Sundaram Ayyar, The Melakarta — an Enquiry. 

B.A., L.T., Tanjore. 

17. Mr. W. Dorasamy Iyer, Bye Vs Ear, 

Walajapet. 

18. Mr. J. J. Kunjara, Astrolo- Sri Maha-samudrika Chandassastra. 

ger Palmist, K u n j o o r 

(S. K.) 

SECTION XI-LINGUISTICS. 

President — Dr. Y. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph. D. 

Secretarit — Dr. A. N, Narasimhia, M.A., L.T,, Ph, n. 

1. Dr. Baburam Saksena, M.A., Some Interesting vocables- from 
D. xdtt., Allahabad Univer-' Modern I. A. Dialects, 
sity. • 


2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

■■5.v' 

G. 

7 , 

R. 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


1 . 

2 . 
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Mr. S. F., Cliaturyedi, M.A,, 
V yak ara n ae h ary a, Kavy a- 
tirtha, Nagpur. 

Dr. M. B. Bmeneau, Yale 
XT'niversity. ' 

Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, M.A., 
L.T., Mysore Uni- 

versity. 

Dr. C. Narayana Hao, M.A., 
Jj.T., Ph* T)., Anaiitapnr. 


Viclvan H. N. Baghavendra- 
cbar, M.A., Alysore Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Siddhe.swar Yarina, M.A., 
D.LITT., Tammn. 

Mr. T. N. Srikantaiya, M.A., 
Mysore University. 

Viclvan G. 3. Somayaji, 
M.A., Tj.t., :\ndhra Uni- 
versity. 

Pandit H. Srinivasachar, 
Mysore. 

Prof. Snnitikumar Chatter ji, 
M.A., BvLITT., Calcutta 
University. 

Prof. A. N. Upadhye, 
Kolhapur. 

Mr. Barsilal Rarkar, Cal- 
cutta. 


History of an Important Historical 
.word in the Paniniun Beliool of 

Grammar. 

The Voice-system of j^Ialayaifiin, 

* .History of ‘.r ( ^ Y in Kaiiavese* 

A comparative Table of roots in the 
Dravidian languages, Banskrii , 
the Prakrits and the Modern 
Aryan languages of India. 

The significance of tlie meaning of 
* Paiichmi.' 

" Some New Sanskrit Verbs in 
Kahirasyami's commentary on 
the Amarakosa. 

" The Mutation of I, U, E and O in 
Kannada. 

The Historic Accent Shift in 
‘ Telugu/ 

Sabdas in Mababhasliya, 

Indo-Aryan and Aiistric — Some 
further cases of atlinity. 

Orthographical Explanation of 
certain Prakrit forms. 

Some examples of the antithetical 
sense of Primal words in Sans- 
krit language. 


SECTION XII— (A) KANNADA AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

PresideM.-^MARAMAUQVAvmAYA Eac) Bahadur 
E. Narasimhachar, M.A.. m.b.a.s. 

Secretary,—!), L. -Narasimhaghar, Esq., m.a. 

Mr. C. N. 'Ananta Eamaiy^ Supplementing Caldwell 
Sastri, M.A.^ Triyendrptti., ^ 

Mr. N, Anantarangachari 



3 . 

4 . 
h, 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

1 . 

o. 

(). 


Dr. G. Narayana Bao, M,A., A Study of the Language of Pampa 

L. T., Ph.D., Ananfcapur. and his Times, 

Do The Modern Telugu Movement: its 

Mr. L. V. Eamasvami The Dravidian Verb. 

Aiyar, M.xV., BJj., Erna^ • 

kulam. ' . . 

Mr. S. Brikantlia Sastri, Easavesvara. 

M. A., Mysore. 

Pandit H. Srinivasachar, 

Mysore. 

Pandit T. Srinivasa Ranga- 
charya, Mysore. 

Pandit K. Varadaehar, 

Mysore. 

Pandit M. R. Vavadacharya, " s:J:)S^d^F£^5d 

Mysore. 

Mr. Muliya Thiminappaiya, Yenginadu. 

Mangalore. 


SECTION Xll--(b) MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

PreHideuL — Dr. S. K. Chatterji, M.A., D.LIT. 
Secretary.— T. Krishnamurthi Esq., b.a. 


M.V. Hariharanath Tandan, 
M.A., Agra University. 

Do 

Mr. N. Nagappa, M.A., 
Mysore. 

Mr. Priyaranjao Sen, M.A., 
P.R.S. 

Mr. H. D. Velankar, M.A., 
Bombay. 

Dr. H. C. Ray, AI.A., Ph.ix 


Hindi Accent. 

^ Kaviratna Satya-N arayaiia. 
Pronunciation of Eand O in Eastern 
Hindi. 

Hindi in the College of Eoili 
William. 

Apabhramsa and xMai’athi metres. 

''' Beginnings of Hindustani Poetry 
in India. 


PANDITA PARISHAD. 

Presidentr-MimmABOVAVlTiAYA YIDYAVACHASPATI 

Prop. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, m.a., i.e.s. (Rxb.) 
SecreUay—S. B. KRISHNAMURTHI, Esq., m.a, 

Yidvan S- Krishnasvami Samskrita Yaiigmaya Yicharah, 
Sastri, Alysore. 


'2. Vidvaii .Macllivaclmr, My- 
sore.' , 

o. Mahaviclvan Karur Sesiia- 
char, Mysore. 

4. ' Do ■ ' 

0 . Do 

M. Yidvari P. R. Siva Siibra- 
hmanya Sastri. 

7. Mahavidan Kukke Siibra- 

limanya Sastri,' Mysore. 

8. Yidvan S. Yitthak Sastri. 

9. Yidvan Krishnadesikachar, 

Mysore. 

10. Yidvan Y. Bhimachari 

11. Yidvan H, Tirunarayana 

Ayyangar. 

12. Yidvan M. S. Yenkatesa 

Sastri, Bangalore. 

1 3 . Siddh antalaihkara Y idy a- 

vachaspati Dhannadeva. 

14. Yidvan S. Narasirnhachar, 

Ylysore. 

15. Yidvan H. N. Saghavendra- 

char, M.A., Mysore.. 

16. Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, 

M.A., Mysore. 

17. Yidvan Dhruba Sarvesvara 

Sastri, Pithapurain. 


Puratana, Yidya Yijayal}, 

Praktana-kak' Yaofcra Yivaranani. 

Bhaninantariksiia sanisar^a nm\ 
panain. 

Tariiddhada-YajralC|)adi Pi-jifljir 

saiiani. 

Tantratatvadlri jigavnsa. 

Sraiitadluiniia Mimamsa. 

Pararoartham Advaitadaisaiuuji. 
Yyakarapasya darsanatinakani. 

Auttaralia Bhasha. 

Akbiia Sreydnidaiiain Sat>*amcva. 

Khyativadah. 

Vaidikesvara Y adal i . 

BbMabheda Vicharah. 

Yedantanani eka Vakyata. 

Sarva§natva Tattva samiksha. 

Sesha sutrani. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, RECEPTION 
COMMITTEE. 


liivitatinn.—TYm Vice-Chancellor, L'nivcrsiU- of 
Mynore, proposed to the Clovernment of Mysore that the 
All-India Oriental Conference be invited to hold its Eighth 
Session at Mysore in December 1935 and with Oovern- 
uient approval the invitation was sent to the Baroda 
Session of the Conference in December 1933. The Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Conference accepted this invita- 
tion and appointed as Local Secretary and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference Dr. M. H. Krishna, 
the delegate of the Mysore University. 

lieceftion Committee . — The University of Mysore 
appointed a Eeception Committee of 21 members with 
the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman. The Reception Com- 
mittee met at Mysore on 18-2-1936, co-opted 31 new 
members, and appointed a Working Committee and 
several Sub-Comnlittees with instructions to carry out the 
work of organising the Conference. Each Sub-Committee 
was gUen powers of carrying out its own particular duties 
under the general control and guidance of the Working 
Committee. 

Memher^Tvi‘p.—Oi\ 20-2-1935, the Local Secretary 
issued the First Bulletin announcing the Conference and 
issuing a general invitation to scholars all over the world 
to become members and contribute papers. Special invi- 
tations were issued to the various Governments in India 
and learned institutions to send delegates. A Sanskrit 
circular invited the delegation of Pandits to the Parishad. 
About a month before the Conference, the Working Com- 
mittee was able to frame a programme which was published 
along with the Second Bulletin giving details of the 
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aiTatigenients iiiade. The invitation met with a tine 
response and the numbers registered were as follows : — 


Number of institutions sending delegates ... 82 

Delegates and Full Members ... ... 218 

Reception Gonimittee Members ... ... 7‘- 

Pandits, Moulvis and "Student iMetnbors ... '.HI 


Among the institutions represented by delegates Nv ere 
the Cxoverument of India, the Governments of most oi 
the Provinces and States of India and of t'eylon. nearly 
all the Universities and learned associations of India and 
the Oriental institutions of the leading countries in 
Europe. 

The various Sub Committees were able to make the 
following arrangements for the Conference. 

Lodging . — -With the co-operation of the Government 
of Mysore, the Director of Public Instruction, the Palace 
authorities and the University Hostel authorities, a num- 
ber of camps were opened by the Boarding and Lodging 
Sub-Committee for providing free lodging and boarding to 
the members in the European, Indian non -vegetarian, 
North-lndian vegetarian, South-Tndian vegetarian and 
Pandit styles. At the request of the Local Secretary, the 
Resident Medical Ofi&cer, Krishnarajendra Hospital, start- 
ed a dispensary and the Postal authorities opened a 
special Post Office, while the Police authorities made 
necessary arrangements for traffic control, watch aud 
ward. 

Conveyance . — Special taxis and buses were engaged 
by the Conveyance Sub-Committee who received tiie 
guests and conducted theiu to the various places of 
meeting in the Mysore City free of charge aud also 
arranged for three excursions to interesting places and for 
the publication of the Guide to the Mysore State. 

ExTiibition.- The co-operation of the Archfeological 
Departments of the Governrnents of India, Hyderabad and 
Mysore and , of the Government Oriental, Libraries of 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore and the Ghamarajendra 
Technical Institute,' enabled the Exhibitiop 


Sub-Coiniuitteeto organise a very interesting and instruc- 
tive exhibition of antiquities, manuscripts and tine arts. 

Entertainvients .- — For the evening entertaiiirnents, 
musical, dancing and other performances were arranged 
by the Entertainments Sub-Committee along with the 
enacting of Sanskrit plays by the Amateur Dramatic 
Association of Bangalore. 

Parishad.— The Mysore Palace and the Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College authorities helped the Parishad Sub- 
Committee in making arrangements for the Pandita 
Parishad. 

The Mysore University Rovers and a number of 
volunteers undertook to render service in .various forms 
under the leadership of the Service Sub-Committee. 

Income. — Meanwhile, His Highness the Maharaja, 
the Government and the University were approached for 
financial help and a printed appeal was also issued by the 
Chairman to the public and to various institutions. The 
Donations Sub-Committee also made a collection with the 
help of volunteers in Mysore and Bangalore. The funds 
ultimately eollected for the expenses of the Reception 
Committee were as follows . — 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Patron’s grant ... ... 1,000 0 0 

2. University grant ... .... 1,000 0 0 

,3. Government grant ... ... 1,000 0 0 

4. Reception Committee Membership 1,192 4 0 

fees, etc, 

5. Membership fees ... ... 2,491 8 0‘ 

6. Grant from the General Secretary 100 0 0 

7. Miscellaneous ... i.. 40 13 0 

Total ... 6,824 9 0 

Publications. — On behalf of the Reception Oomniittee 
the following publications were issued free to the members 
of the Conference : — 

(1) A General Guide Book called All About the 
Conference containing the rules, lists of delegates, 
members, etc., lists of benefactors and donors, institutions 
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represented by delegates, details of the arrangements 
made for the Conference and the full prograiunie 
(pages 102). ' 

(2) A book containing the summaries of papers 
accepted provisionally by tbe sectional committees 
(pages 136+7). 

(3) A guide to the Mysore State partly describing 
the territories and the Government of Mysore and 
partly a Gazetteer and guide to the important places of 
interest (pages 123). This book was illustrated by 
means of blocks most of which were kindly lent by 
Government. 

. Patronage . — At tbe request of the Working Com- 
mittee His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and His 
Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore graciously consented to 
be the Patron and Vice-Patron, respectively, of the 
Conference and the Government of Mysore very kindly 
agreed to entertain 50 of the members of tbe Conference 
as Government guests. BYr looking after these guests 
Government deputed Mr. C. 8. Srinivasachari, b.a., 
Eegistrar, General and Eevenue Secretariat, who rendered 
valuable assistance to the Local Secretary. The Dewan 
of Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail, attended the Conference on 
tbe first two days and took personal interest in the success 
of the Conference. The Mysore Palace and the Univer- 
sity of Mysore also arranged to give help in various 
forms. The VicerPatron very kindly agreed to open the 
Conference. 

Papers . — Out of a total of 250 papers received for 
the Conference, 201 were provisionally accepted by the 
sectional secretaries. The sectional presidents assisted 
by the sectional committees selected about half the 
number for publication in the proceedings. 

• The Conference . — While preparations went on at 
Mysore for holding the Conference, the Executive 
Committee of fha All-India Oriental Conference elected 
Bajasevasakta -Boo Bahadur (now Dewan’ Bahadur) 
Hr. S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar, m.a., ph.d,, as the General 
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President of the Eighth Session of the Conference, and 
the following scholars as sectional Presidents : — 


1. 

Dr. Laksbman Sarup, M.A,, B.PHiLi. . . . 

Vedie. 

2:' 

B. T. Anklesaria, Esq., M.A. ... 

Iranian. 

3,. 

Dr. A. H. M. Nizamuddin, PH.D. ... 

Islamic, 

•4. 

Dr. S. K. De, M.A., B.L., d.lit. 

Classical Sanskrit. 

5. 

M. Hiriyanna, Esq., M.A, ... 

Philosophy a n d 



Religion. 

6. 

Dr. P. L. Vaifiya, M.A,, D.LIT, 

Prakrits. 

7. 

Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., PH.D. 

History and Geo- 



graphy. 

8. 

K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.A, 

Archaeology. 

9. 

Bao Sahib C. Hayavadana Rao, B.A., 

Ethnology a n d 


B.L. 

Folklore. 

10. 

Sahid Suhrawardy, Esq*, B.A. (oxon) 

Fine Arts and 



Technical Sciences, 

11. 

Dr. V. S. Siiktbankar, M.A., PH.D. ... 

Indian Linguistics. 

12{a) Mahdmahopa.dhyo>ya Bao Bahadur 

Kannada and other 


R. Narasimhacharya, M.A., M.E.A.S. 

Dravidian Lan- 



guages. 

12(Z?) Dr. Suniti Kumar Ohafefcerji, M.A., 

Modern Indian 


D.LIT. 

Languages. 

Kariratna Thakur Gopal Saran Singh ... 

Poets’ Congress. 

Mahdmahdpadhydya Professor S. Kuppu- 

Pandita Parishad. 


swami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S. (Rtd.) 



Members began to arrive in Mysore two days 
before the Conference. ' Messages of sympathy and good 
wishes for the success of the Conference were received 
from numerous institutions, scholars and others. The 
Mysore Session was described by the various delegates 
as one of the most notable sessions. Its success was due, 
on the Eeception side, to the assistance given by the 
Reception Committee, the Mysore Palace, the Govern- 
ment of' Mysore, the University of Mysore, the Mysore 
Government Education Department, the Mysore City 
Municipal Council and other public institutions, donors, 
benefactors and others who helped financially and 
personally, the Chairman and other members of the 
Working Committee, the Conference staff, the Volunteers 
and the Mysore University Royers. On behalf of the 


Working Committee letters of thanks were sent by the 
Local Secretary to all those who helped to make the 
Conference a success. In recognition of the splendid 
work done by the University Staff, Rovers and other 
workers, the Working Committee were At Home to them 
OB 7th January 1936. 

M. H. KRISHNA, 

.. Secretary, 

- Beception Committee, 

■ Mysore. 




r^ROCRAlVfME. 



Sallirdayv 28i:h December 1935. 

7-5 P.M, . ... 

Arrival of Members ma Arsikere 

Bail way Station. 

7-20 P.M. ... 

Arrival of Members via Bang- 
alore- 

Do 

8-0 P.M. 

Dinner ... 

Eespective Camps. [' 

9-30 P.M. ... 

“ Maliarshi Nachiketa,” — a 

Eangacharlu Memo- 


Vedie Play in Kannada by 
the Amateur Dramatic 
Association, Bangalore. 
Benefit Performance for 
Eeception Committee 
Pimds. 

rial Town Hall. 

I 

' ;■ 


Sunday, 29th December 1935. 1 

7-0 A.M. 

Breakfast 

Eespective Camps. ’ 

7-30 A.M. ... 

Tennis ... 

Maharaj a’ s College 

Courts. i 

7-30 A.M. ... 

Excursion A. — Mysore City, 

E r 0 m Conference 


Palace, Zoo and Cbamundi 
Hills. 

' Office. ' ■ i 

8-0 A.M. 10 12 

Exhibition ... ... 

Victoria Jubilee Hall 

NOON. 


and Intermediate 

College. I 

9-30 A.M. ... 

Meeting of the Executive Com- 

D niversi ty Library 


mittee. . 

Fellows’ Eoom.» 

10-30 A.M. ... 

Meeting of Sectional Com- 

Eespective Sectional 


mittees for C O n s i d e r i n g 

Booms at the 


sectional papers, programme, 

Maharaja’s College, 


etc. 

etc. 

]2noon 

Lunch or Day Meal ... 

Eespective Camps. 

2-30 TO 4-30 

Opening Session - ... 

Jagan Mohan Palace 

P.M. 

liii 

Hall. 



2-30 P.M. .. 


3-0 P.M. 
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Members of Executive aud Jagan :Mo1uui .Pa!a?(‘ 
Eeceptiou Committees, Dele- Hall, 
gates, Members, Pandits, 

Poets, Guests and yisitors 
were in tbeir allotted seats. 

Seotiional Piesklents and 
Members of the Executive 
Committee were received by 
the Chairman of the Eecep- 
tion Committee and the 
Secretaries of the Conference 
and taken to their seats. 

The General President, Ra^ja- 
semsahta Bao Bahadur 
Dr. S. K r i s h n a s w a m y 
Aiyangar, M,A., PH.I)., (CaL) 
was received by the Chair- 
man of the Eecepuion Com- 
mittee and the Secretaries of 
the Conference. . 

His Highness Sri Eanthirava 
Narasimharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G-.G.I.E., Yuvaraja 
of Mysore, Pro-Cbancellor of 
the University of M 
and Vice-Patron of the 
Conference, arrived and was 
received at the entrance of 
the Hall by the Chairman of 
theEeception Committee, the 
GeneralPresidentjtheEetir- 
ing President and the Secreta- 
ries of the Conference and 
conducted to his seat. 

Welcome Address by Dr. E. P. 

Metcalfe, D.SC., P. INST. P., 

Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee and Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Mysore University. 

■ (A Photograph of the Meeting 
was taken) 

' Opening Address by His 

H Highness. 

Vote of Thanks to His Highness. 

Departure of His Highness. 

Interval. , 



3-45 P.M. 

. 1?re,sideiitial Adress* . ' 
OondoleBce EesolotioBS— 

( 1 ) Dr. Sylvain Le^d, Presi- 

dent, Second Session. 

(2) Dr. Hiraial, President, 
Sixth Session. 


5-0 P.M. 

Tea 

Eespective Camps. 

6-0 P.M. TO 

Presidential Address — History 

Maharaja’s College 

8-0 P.M. 

Section- 

Kannada Sectional 


Lectures and Dem onst ration s- 

(1) K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.A., 
Indus Civilization, 

(2) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A-, 
BAR-AT-LAW, Presidential 
Address of the Numismatic 
Society (Illustrated). 

Hall. 

8-0 P.M. 

Dinner ... .. 

Eespective Camps. 

9-0 P.M. 

Eestival of Pine Arts 

Yocal Music. — -Miss. Eaj- 
amma, Student, MaharanPs 
Women’s College, Mysore, 
Scenes from Sanskrit Plays, by 
the Amateur Dramatic 
Association of Bangalore: 
Bhasa’s Pratima N^aka : — 

Jagan Mohan Palace 
Theatre. 


The Last Moments of Dasa- 
ratha. ’ 

Kalidasa’s Sakuutala: The 

Eepudiation of Sakuntala. 

Battanarayana’s Venisamhara. 

(1) The Yow of Bhima. 

(2) The Storm between 

Asvatfchama and 

Karna^ 

Monday, 30th Decern^ 1935. 

7-0 A.M. 

Breakfast ... ... 

Eespective Camps. 

7-30 A.M. 

. Tennis 

Maharaja’s College 
Courts, 

8 A.M. TO 12 

Exhibition ' - ... 

Yictoria Jubilee Hall 

NOON. 


and Intermediate 
College,. 



S-30 A.M. 


9 A.M. 

9- 30 A.M, 

10 A.M. 

10- 30 A.M. .. 

11 A.M. 

11- 30 A.M. 

12 NOON 
1-0 P.M. 

3- 0 P.M. 

4- 0 P.M. 


.Ivi,. 

.. .Sectional Meetings- ■■ " 'Maharaja’s , : College 

E'Oorns. 

Philosophy and Beiigion .... B.T. Boom . 

History and Geography ... Matiiemaiies KoonL 
Archseology ... , ... Interniediute Collei^e 

Gheinistiy Hall, 

Ethnulogy ... ... Maharaja’s College 

Psychology Eooin. 
Fine Arts and Technical Intermediate Collegt^ 
Sciences. Physics Hall. 

Kannada and other Dravidian Maharaja’s College 
Languages Senior B.A. Hall. 

Numismatic Society of India Intermediate College 

Chemistry Hall. 

Poets’ Congress ... Maharaja’s College 

Junior B.A. Hall. 

Pandita Parishad (Visit to 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College). 

Vedic (Presidential Address). Sanskrit B.A. Room. 

. Iranian (Presidential Address). Economics Profes- 
sor s Boom. 

. Classical Sanskrit (Presidential Common Boom. 
Address). 

. Prakrits (Presidential Address). Literature M. A. 

Boom, 

. Linguistics (Presidential Ad- Sanskrit M. A. Room, 
dress). 

. Islamic (Presidential Address). History M. A. Boom. 

. Indo- Aryan Languages (Pre- French Boom. 

. . . Respective Camps. 
Intermediate College 
Chemistry" HalL 
, Jagan Mohan, .-Palace-.: 
,■ Hall : 

Vakyartha or Public Debate 
in Sanskrit. 

Poets’ Congress — Public Ses- 
sion : Presidential Address 
and Reading of Poems. 

Tea 


sidential Address). 
Lunch 

Numismatic Society : — 
Jubilee Celebration. 
Pandita Parishad. — 
Welcome Address. 
Presidential Address. 


5-0 P.M. 


... Respective Camps. 


€-0 P'-H ^ Lectures, and , Deinonstra- * Maharaja's College 

tions — Senior B. A. Hall. 

1. Vidwan T. Krishnama- 
charya : Yoga. 

2. Dr. Lakshman Sarup, 

M.A., B.PHIL. : India's 
Contribution to World 
Culture (Lantern Lec- 
ture). 

3. Vishnu E. Karandikar, 

Esq. : Conflict of Cul- 
tures in the Narmada 
Valley (Lantern Lec- 
ture). 

4. Mr. Barweswar Kataki ; 

Assamese Antiquities. 


8 P.M. 

Dinner 

Eespective Gamps. 

9-0 P.M. 

. . . Festival of Fine Arts 

Jagaii Mohan Palace, 


Abhinaya (The Art of Gesture.- 
Mysore School) ; Miss -Fut- 
tamma of Mysore. 

Theatre. 


Bharata Natya.— Classical 
Indian Dance, Tanjore 
School, by Miss Vara- 
lakshmi and Party. 




Tuesday, 31st December 1935- 

7-0 A.M. 

Breakfast 

... Eespective Camps. 

7-30 A.M. ... 

Tennis 

Maharaja’s College 

8-0 A.M. 

Exhibition 

Courts. 

... Victoria Jubilee Hall 

8-30 A.M ... 

Sectional Meetings — 
Vedio 

Iranian 

Classical Sanskrit 
Prakrits 

and Intermediate 
College. 

... Maharaja’s College: 
Sanskrit B.A. 
Eoom. 

Economics Professor’s 
Eoom. 

.... Common Eoom. 
Literature M.A. 


Eoorn. 


10 A.M. 

10 - 30 A.M. . . 

11 A.M. , 

11 - 15 A.M. .. 

12 TOON 
1-30 P.M, . 

3 - 30 P.M. . 

4 - 0 P.M. 

4 - 40 P.M. . 

5 - 0 P.M. . 

7 - 15 P.M. 

8 - 0 P.M. 

9 - 30 P.M. . 


Iviii 


Linguistics 


Islamic ... ... 

Indo-Aryan Languages 

Numismatic Society of India 

Linguistic Society of India ... 

History and Geography : 

Philosophy and Eeligion : 
(Presidential A d d r e s s) 

Kannada Section : — 

Public Session. Presidential 
Address, 

Archaeology : (Presidential 

Address). 

. Fine Arts and Technical 
Sciences : (Presidential 

Address). 

. . Ethnology : (Presidential Ad- 
dress). 

Meeting of the Executive Gom- 
mittee; 

.. Lunch 

. . Meeting of the Council 

„ Closing Sesssion — 

President’s Closing Address. 
Vote of Thanks. 

Group Photograph 

.. Special train for Krishnaraj 
Sagar. 

,, Patron’s Garden Party 

.. Eeturn train to Mysore 

„ Dinner 

.. Festival of Fine Arts 

Music. — Vina by Mr. E. S. 
Kesava Murthy, Vainika 
Vidwan of the Palace, 
Mysore, 


Maharaja’s , College: 

Sanskrit M.A. 
„„ 'Boom.' 

History. M.A. Boom. 
French Boom. 

I ntermediate College, 
Physics Hail. , 
Maharaja’s' ' College, 

Sanskrit .M.A* 
Boom. 

Mathematics Eoo.iiu. 

B.T, Boom. 


Intermediate College 
Chemistry Hail* 

Intermediate College 
Physics Hall. 

Psychology Boom. 

University Library. 

Eespaetive Camps. 

Maharaja’s College, 
Junior B.A. Hall. 

Jagan Mohan Palace 
Hall 

Jagan Mohan Palace 
Front. 

Mysore City Bailway 
Station. 

Krishnaraj Sagar. 

Krishnaraj Sagar 
Eailway Station, 

Bespective Gamps. 

Jagan Mohan Palace 
Theatre. 
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Indian Marionette Show : - 
The story of Harischandra, 
by Upadhyaya Maliaiina- 
charya, Mohiynddin Saheb 
and Party of Halre Village, 
Mysore District. 


6»0 A.M. 
7-0 A.M. 


6- 50 A.M. 

7- -:i0 A.M. 


9-0 P.M. 


Wednesday, 1st January 1936. 


Breakfast 

Excursion B. — Seringapatam, 
Somanathi)iir, Can very Palls 
and Sivasamndram Power 
Station ; returning by 8 P.M. 
Special arrangements for 
departure were made for 
those who desired to catch 
the mail train for Bangalore 
at Maddur at 5 P.M. 

Train for Arsikere and Poona. 

Train for Bangalore and 
Madras. 

KathaJcali , — (Kerala School of 
Classical Indian Dance) by 
The Kerala Kala Mandiram 
Party from Cochin. 


Respective Camps. 
Start from Alaha- 
rajahs College. 


Rangacharlu Memo- 
rial Town Hall. 


Thursday, 2nd and Friday, 3rd January 1936. 

7-0 A.M. ... Excursion C.- — Sravanabelgola, 

Belur, Halebid ; returning 
to Mysore on 3rd January 
at 8 P.M. Special arrange- 
ments were made for those 
who desired to catch the 
passenger train for Poona at 
Arsikere at about 2 P.M. 

10-0 P.M. ... Train for Bangalore and 
Madras. 









PEOCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE EIGHTH 
ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


♦ 

Sunday, the 29th December 1985. 

2-30 P.M.- -The General President of the Conference, 
HojasEvasakta Bao Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, m.a., ph.d. '..Cal.), was received by Dr. E. P. 
Metcalfe, D.sc., f.inst. p., Yice-Chancellor, Mysore 
University, and Chairman of the Eeception Committee, 
as also by the Secretaries of the Conference at the entrance 
of the Jagan-Mohan Palace Hall. 

8-0 P.M. — His Highness Sri Kanthirava Narasimharaja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, g.c.i.b., Yuvaraja of Mysore, Pro- 
Chancellor of the University of Mysore and Vice-Patron, 
of the Conference, arrived in state accompanied by Prince 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and was received at the entrance 
of the Hall by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
the General President, the Retiring President and the 
Secretaries of the Conference. All present rose from their 
seats and kept standing while His Highness was conducted, 
in a procession, to his seat on the dais. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the President elect 
was then presented to His Highness and he took his seat 
on the left of the dais. The Members of the Executive 
Committee were then presented to His Highness, 

Dr. E. P, Metcalfe D.so., F.INST. p., Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed His Highness and the 
Members of the Conference in a short speech as follows : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have much pleasure, as Chairman of your Reception 
Committee, in welcoming to Mysore the members of this 

Isi 
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important cultural association, the All-India Oriental 
Coaterence. We are greatly honoured by your acceptance 
of our invitation to hold your Eighth Session here. 

The significance of this session of the Conference may 
be judged from the ciiTumstance that among the distin- 
guished delegates who are attending are to be numbered 
many from beyond the borders of India, It is with special 
satisfaction that we greet scholars from America, France, 
Gerrnany, Holland and Poland. Their association with 
us to-day is a tribute to' the international standing of the 
Oriental Conference. 'We have to congratulate ourselves, 
too, on the presence of roost of the leading Orientalists 
of India, a very distinguished band of; experts covering the 
many fields of study and research which constitute the 
purviet^ of this Conference. 

la agreeing to hold its Eighth Session in Mysore, we 
venture to believe that the Conference has made a very 
appropriate choice. ■ Mysore is to-day an important centre 
of orienter learning, where the older and the newer 
cultures. find common ground, each receiving its meed of 
recognition botE fi'om the cultivated public and from the 
State. , . . ■ - ■ ' ■ 

The older ouiture is conserved in numerous pathasalas 
and other. institutions, which provide facilities for higher 
studies of the traditional type iii Sanskrit, .Kannada, 
Persian,. Arahic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy.' On 
the other hand, resparohof the more iriodCrn kind is carried 
on in the-Uni^versity 'and in other !fbunfiati6ns, notably in 
the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 

The .Mysore TTniversity, . which, though one of the 
very-first of the' teachmg 'Universities in'India, is yet one 
of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already achieved 
a considerable amount of standard work in oriental 
learning. It provides courses of study in the various 
branches of classical Sanskrit, in Arabic, Pefsian, Urdu, 
Kannada, Telugu and Tamil ; and in Indian History, 
Archaeology, Anthropology and Philosophy. Aamhg its 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriental research. 
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These are the Oriental Library and the Ai’chceological 
Survey of the Government of the State. Both of these 
which were formerly independent government departments 
are now managed by University Professors under the 
administrative control of the Dniversity. 

The function of the Oriental Library is to seek out 
and preserve from destruction the multitude of valuable 
man ’.scripts scattered about the country, many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners 
of little appreciation of the literary and antiquarian value 
of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts are 
subjected to careful examination; and those of special 
interest are published in critical editions. In pursuance 
of this object the Oriental Library has already rescued 
from oblivion over eleven thousand manuscripts, among 
them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity and 
value. The Library has also published about a hundred 
works in Sanskrit and Kannada. 

Like the Oriental Library the Aechasological Depart- 
ment is actually an older institution than the University 
of which it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with 
the construction of the lost history of the country from 
epigraphieal material. In the course of this work the 
Department has collected over sixteen thousand inscrip- 
tions and has published over eleven thousand. In addition 
the Department gives expert advice on the conservation 
of ancient monuments in the State, numbering over two 
hundred, of each of which it has made a detailed survey. 
The Department has lately broken new ground (it would 
be more appropriate to say very old ground) in the exca- 
vation of the sites of two forgotten cities. 

One of the features of this session of the Conference 
is a small exhibition of antiquities, which, I feel sure, will 
prove of great general interest. We are under a special 
obligation to the Archaeological Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India and to the Governments of Hyderabad, 
Madras and Travancore for contributing exhibits. As 
every one knows, archaeological discoveries of a very 



remarkable nature have been made of recent years in 
India. Examples of some of these will be on view. 

Conferences such as this one represent opportunities 
for more than mere attendance at sectional meetings. 
Much of their valu.es lies in the^ facilities they afford for 
visiting and inspecting -places and objects which make a. 
special appeal to individual interests. : 

You will' find in Mysore, and round - about, many 
things to see; and, if I may say so, not' a few to admire, 
representing'each-of the cultures which here find a meeting 
point. The- lovely architecture of the Hoysalas at 
Somanathapur, Belur and Haiebid, the departed military 
glory of ■ Seringapatam are balanced: by such a^cMevements 
as the titanic wall thrown by Indian brains arid Indian 
hands across the floods of : the - Eaveri and the . electrical 
harnessirig of the sacred riverfor the comfort and profit 
of the people. 

You will find in this City itself, the seat of a long 
line- of Indian Kihgs, a' harmonious synthesis of old 
tradition and modern practice ; the old arts, philosophies 
and' religions flourish here in a garden city made beautiful 
by night' as well as by' .day by the application of modern 
methods and sciences, under the gegis and rulership of a 
benevolent Prince, -himself a living example of what that 
synthesis' should be/- 

-I would urge you to avail yourselves of such facilities 
as we have been able to provide; and as you feel able to 
take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with w'hat this 
very interesting ' region has to show : and I trust that, 
when the time comes for us to part and go our several 
ways, you may have some reason to regard these few days 
in Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and 
pleasure. 

Your Highness, in asking you to open this session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, I beg to offer you the 
respectful thanks of the Beception Committee for having 
graciously consented to do so. 



Amin-nl-Mnlk Sm Mirza M. Ismatl, o.b.f.., 

Bewail of Mysore. 







A photograpti of the meeting was taken during the 
Chairman’s welcome address. Then, His Highness the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore opened the Conference with the 
following speech : — 

Mr. Pebsident, Ladies AND Gentlemen, 

It is a very great pleasure to me to come here to-day 
to make the acquaintance of, and to welcome to Mysore, 
such a large and distinguished gathering of eminent 
scholars from all parts of India, and I might almost say 
from all parts of the world, who have met together here, 
to pool the knowledge acquired by them since their last 
meeting, to correlate the results of their enquiries in 
difierent branches of learning, to teach us in Mysore, 
something of their sciences, and I hope, to learn something 
from our beautiful country and from the ancient monu- 
ments and documents of which we are the fortunate 
custodians. 

When I became aware of the scope of your endeavours, 

I stood aghast at the immensity of it. Beading a short 
while ago an account of the School of Oriental Studies in 
London, I found it was said that it was one of the marvels 
of the educational system in England that it had been 
found possible there to organise courses in nearly twenty 
languages, as well as in history, law and Eastern culture, 
to find a highly qualified staff for each of them, and to 
make provision for research in addition to the numerous 
courses of instruction. This, however, is only a portion 
of the task which you have set yourselves. If I understand 
it aright, you regard nothing in the whole scope of human 
knowledge as foreign to you,, provided only that it has an 
oriental flavour. 

And yet a closer acquaintance with your proceedings 
makes it clear that you are wise in imposing no limitation 
upon yourselves. If I may so put it, you are like a body 
of persons excavating the site of some ancient city, each 
of whom gives his attention for a space of two years, to a 
minute examination of the portion allotted to him, and to 
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a critical enquiry into the nature of the discoveries made. 
At the end of the period you bring your results together 
in one of these conferences, and those of you who are 
working on similar lines compare notes as to their results, 
while those who are votaries of different sciences receive 
refreshment and inspiratioh from contact with minds 
working in different grooves; 

It is hardly for a layman to suggest the lines on 
which all this great mass of material should be further 
developed. But I should like to invite your attention to 
two points which seem to be of great importance. The 
first is the writing of a history of Southern India that will 
make the great Empires: of the past live again in the 
vision of the common man;; and the second, the revival 
of some of it'he wonderful handicrafts, of which the past 
shows such: abundant evidence, And of which those that 
survive are living perilously in an indifferent world. 

While the history of Aryan rule in India has been 
told with comparative :complet'eh6ss, and covers a great 
deal- of Northern Jndia> there still remains much of 
uncertainty regarding the: history of the South, even in 
what are commonly described, as historical times. Further 
excavations and- further -'resdarcbes,. and are-reading of 
the Hindu epics and' the '^‘edas in the light of modern 
research, may open up ' wonderful vistas of history and 
disentangle from the legends of- old the historical truth 
which is often more marvellous than the legends themselves. 
The effect of the Aryan' invasion on the inhabitants of 
Southern India, with the consequent intertwining of cults 
and beliefs, the effect of the impact of one civilisation on 
. another, the origin and growth of the caste system, all 
these are matters which have still to be seen as a collected 
whole in a great history which archaeology, anthropology, 
philology, epigraphy and ethnology must combine to 
produce. That is a task which would defeat any one man, 
but it is just in such a conference as this that a gronpL.ca'n 
be formed which can set to work to tackle the problem as 
a whole, ; . 
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In dealing with ttie question of handicrafts, I should 
like first of all to make reference to the loss which has 
befallen the cause of oriental scholarship through the 
death of that great scholar, Dr. B. B. Havell. His services 
to Indian history and to Indian art are too well known to 
you to need any emphasis at my hands. But there was 
one sphere of his work which is not so fully recognised. 
This was his great service in attempting to restore to their 
proper place in the artistic life of the nation the ancient 
handicrafts of this country. I think there is no way in 
which we can better serve his memory than by considering 
the means by which the revival of our ancient artistic 
handicrafts can be most speedily achieved. That, I take 
it, is again one of the problems which it is appropriate for 
a conference like this to discuss. Some of us are apt to 
place too narrow a meaning on the words ‘ oriental studies.’ 
We are apt to treat them as though they had no bearing 
on the present or on the future; to regard as ends in 
themselves the finds revealed by historical research or by 
archaeology, the beauties discovered in anciept literature 
and in ancient art. I would venture to suggest that one 
way in which oriental scholarship can find a larger following 
and rneet a bigger need than it does at present is by 
tracing the processes by which we have lost many of 
our things of beauty, and by endeavouring to bring 
back, wherever that is possible, something of the 
ancient splendour and the artistic charm of the oriental 
crafts. 

I said in my opening remarks that, while we hope to 
learn much from you, we hope that there is also much 
that you may learn from our country of Mysore. A fair 
country, like a fair lady, generally has a more eventful 
history than her less favoured sisters. And Mysore is no 
exception to the rule. We have cromlechs, dolmens and 
rude stone implements belonging to the paleolithic age. 
There are many beautiful spots associated with the great 
Sanskrit epics. It was Eama’s arrow that made a great 
fissure in the Yadugiri hill. The waterfall at Chunchankatte 
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enshrines the bath of Sita. Tradition tells us that the 
Bahabudan hills were formed from a portion of the 
San jiva :iiioun tain, which fell from the hands of flannman 
as he was’ flying to restore LafcsKmana to. consciousness. 
Bhima, the terrible; tore Bakasnra in twain on the French- 
Eoeks, and slew^ Hidimba on the Ghitradurga. The sage 
Gautama performed penance on a rock in the sacred 
Cauvery near Seringapatani, while Agastya had a hermitage 
at Kalasa, Parasurama had 'one at Nanjangud, Jainadagni 
at Chandragutti and Eisyasringa at Sringeri. In the 
hi.storieal period we have records of the Mauryan and 
■Satavahana Empires, of the wars between the Pallavas 
and'the Ghalukyas, between the Hoysalas and the Yadavas. 
It was a nainister of the Ganga Empire that gave us the 
largest .monolithic statue in. the world, the Gomata image. 
'We have relics too of the ’ Vijayanagara Empire, of the 
rule of Bijapur and Golkonda, of the Moghal governorship 
at Sira and of the Maharatta Jaghirs at Bangalore and 
■Eolar. ' The city of Seringapatam has a history stretching 
baek througja the ages, and under the Mysore Kingdom 
became a great centre of learning. 

: We\ can show you also the premier monastery of the 
great Sank-araoharya at Sringeri, the place where the large- 
hearted- Bamanufa found asylum from the persecution of 
. his -king,, nia'ny mathas founded in pursuance of the tenets 
of' the devout Madhva, and- many relics of the reformer 
Basayesvara.' .Our Oriental Library can show you over 
• 11,000 valuable manuscripts, and . our Archseologioal 
department has- published more than 10,000 inscriptions 
and- is conserving some -200 ancient monuments. Nor 
-are we altogether neglectful of the modern arts. Here 
you will find master musicians like Vidvans Subbanna, 

: Yas-udevaehar5'’a and Muthiah Bhagavathar, who have 
; won the: admiration of Southern- India, while the Indian 
styles.': of' painting and sculpture' have also their honoured 
representatives in artists of fame like Mr. E. Venkatappa 
and Mr. Siddalinghaswami. Our technical institutions 
are doing what they can to revive the ancient craftsmanship 
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and to develop in modern work an ancient simplicity of 
form and design. 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like 
to remind you that we in Mysore feel that we can claim a 
share in your learned President, who is himself a Mysore- 
an and has spent a large part of his distinguished career in 
the service of the State. I am sure that while he will 
prove a most able controller of your deliberations, he will, 
if you ask him, make ano less efficient guide to the places 
of beauty and historical interest which I haive commended 
to you. And I hope that your visits to them will not only 
be pleasant in themselves, but will serve to induce some 
of you to prolong your stay in Mysore when your delibera- 
tions are over, and to return again and again until you 
have exhausted the treasures of research which I am sure 
you will find before you. 

3-80 P.M. — A vote of thanks to Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja and the Yuvaraja of Mysore was proposed as 
follows by Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, M.A. (oxon.), Bar- 
at- Law, the Retiring President of the Conference : — 

Me. Peesident, Membees of the All-India Oeiental 

CONFEEENCB, 

When I rise to express our gratitude to the Ruler of 
this Kingdom and his representative, His Highness the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore, I cannot but recall that we are here 
in this old and honoured Karnatio country, the land of the 
orthodox Kadambas, the land of the Cholas, the land 
which is the great bulwark of classical and Vedic culture, 
that is, the land of the Vijayanagar Empire to which His 
Highness has made allusion. Now, imagine, we find that 
Mysore in Indians one of those places which constitutes 
the living embodiment of cultural traditions. (Hear, hear). 
His Highness has planned out our line of work. May I 
assure him and his Brother that we shall bear in mind 
those suggestions. All over the world where Indian 
History is studied, where Sanskrit is studied, the name of 
Mysore is known and uttered every time. I may tell you 
that the name of Dr. Shama Sastri is a household word. 



{That is a credit, to the reign of His Highness the Maharaja 
and also to this University which has produced worthy 
representatives of Soiencerand Moral. In India, to-day, 
where Sanskrit learning flourishes, endeavours are made 
for the preservation of Sanskrit culture. You can imagine 
the feelings of gratitude which a man like myself would 
have when he finds that Sanskrit learning, Sanskrit culture 
are treasured up in' the Ms/iramas. 

Now, May I, gentlemen, request you to pass a vote 
of thanks to His Highness the Maharaja and also to his 
Brother, Deputy herej as we cannot separate Lakshman 
the moment we think of Sri Rama^separate the Yuvaraja 
of Mysore from the Ruler of Mysore, or from the people 
of Mysore. You will kindly pass this 'resolution with 
acclamation (Cheers and continued applause). May I 
also wish the people of Mysore the blessings of Uod. 

His Highness the Yuvaraja wished the Conference 
every success and departed in state accompanied by the 
Prince, while the jnemhers assembled kept standing. 

3-45 P.M.— Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar delivered 
then his presidential address. as follows; — 

Your Highness, President of -the Reception 
Committee,' -'Ladies and’ Hentlemen, 

' I am very grateful to you for the honour you have 
done me by your' invitation to preside over your eighth 
session, which exhibits much goodwill and confidence on 
your side. I can only hope to do my best to discharge the 
high duties of the ofiice, and count upon your indulgence 
to.any shortcomings which- you may notice in the discharge 
of my heavy responsibilities. I regard it not so much as 
a personal honour doneto me, but as a mark of appreciation 
o| the forty years of work which I have been doing in this 
field of work. . This line- of work, as so much else that has 
opme in modern Indian life itself, is due to the initiative 
and enterprise of a .small knot of European scholars and 
savants whose curiosity for knowledge of everything that 
they came in contact with was, for the age and equipment, 
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reroarkable in the extreme. We owe to Warren Hastings, 
the founder of the British power in India, the early 
appreciation of the treasure that to him appeared to lie 
buried in Sanskrit learning. The example which he thus 
set gave the stimulus to more than a century and a half 
of sustained work by various agencies, and organisations 
brought into existence since then, that to-day it is possible 
for us to assemble here and discuss learnedly upon all the 
varied departments of culture in which India had been 
able to make any progress during the ages, and not only 
benefit ourselves, but supply the inspiration to others. It 
does immense credit to the foresight of Warren Hastings 
that he should have stated in his Introduction to the 
translation of the Bhagavat Grita by Sir Charles Wilkins 
that “ writers of Indian philosophies will survive when the 
British dominions in India shall long have ceased to exist, 
and when the sources which have yielded of wealth and 
power are lost to remembrance.” The truth of this 
observation, though it has direct reference only to one 
department of Indian studies, could be said to be justified 
only after a century and a half of work upon foundations 
so w'ell and truly laid in the days of Warren Hastings 
himself by the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which happily continues in full vigour as yet in the useful 
pursuit of the studies then chalked out for her. 

The Indian Oriental Conference, or as we have chosen 
to call it, the All-India Oriental Conference, perhaps owes 
its origin to the International Congress of Orientalists 
which has been brought into existence in Europe and 
which has been going on continuously with its successful 
sessions except when the Great War intervened and 
concluded its 19th session in Eome in September last. It 
is something like a clearing-house for studies in oriental 
subjects, the already extensive field of which had been 
widened from year to year, so that the region which comes 
within the purview of it may now be regarded as very 
extensive indeed, taking in as it does, the whole of the 
Asiatic continent with some extensions. Meeting as the 



International Congress does once in three years and taking 
snob a wide field within its purview, it was naturally 
expected that Indian studies by themselves could .not get 
the attention that Indian studies as such, it was felt at 
the time, required. In the last days of the life of that 
veteran Indian orientalist, the late Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, 
who himself had played a distinguished part in some of 
the sessions of the International Congress, it was felt that 
an organisation in India, somewhat similar in scope would 
be desirable for more extensive and thorough -going work 
in all that appertained to Indian studies as such was 
necessary. Poona, as providing certain facilities for work 
both in men and material, was fixed upon as the centre 
where at the time they were starting an institution, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, almost with the 
same objects in view, readily suggested itself as the venue, 
and the Indian Oriental Conference was called into 
existence in November 1919. Since then the Conference 
had assembled in seven sessions at various important 
centres in India and we are here to-day in the eighth 
session of that Conference. 

At the outset, it is matter for great regret that we 
should have to mourn the loss by death of two of our past 
Presidents, one Bai Bahadur Hiralal, the President of the 
sixth session at Patna, and the next, the eminent savant 
and orientalist, Sylvain Levi, who presided over the 
Calcutta Conference during the second session. Our 
sorrowful tribute is due to both of them, and by their 
death oriental scholarship suffers irreparable loss. That 
melancholy duty done, we shall pass on to a consideration 
of our present position and the work that lies ahead of us. 

As a result of the century and a half of earnest work 
in this line, due in very large bulk to European enterprise, 
our knowledge of the past has increased beyond all 
expectation. Indian culture in the widest sense embraces 
such a variety of subjects and has involved in the course 
of its progress extension in two directions sideways as the 
field of work widened from an effort merely to understand 


Indian OTOlisatiGn and Indian languages to take into its 
sphere the outspread of that Indian culture which now 
extends oyer the vast mass of the Asiatic continent, exclud- 
ing for the time Siberia and the Ural regions of Asia, and 
the islands of the east excluding Australia and those 
beyond ; baokwa.rds it seems to take us through a few more 
millenniums beyond the sphere of Aryan civilisation, as 
hitherto understood. What is much more than this, the 
history within has been filled up to give us an idea of the 
course of historical development of India itself to a far 
greater extent than could have been anticipated by the 
most optimistic at the time. Just about a century ago, it 
was a well known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with 
Alexander’s invasions. Narrowly considered, it still 
perhaps remains true in regard to precisely dated history ; 
the progress made, however, has filled in and carried back 
the history of India, by at least a thousand years, so that 
it may now be said, even in respect of dated history, that 
we can carry it back to the fourteenth century before 
Christ. This is peculiarly true in the effort at under- 
standing the real growth of Indian civilisation and culture 
which indeed is- perhaps the ultimate aim of history 
properly understood. 

Research work in this whole field started with being 
greatly philological and has been growing to be perhaps 
more precisely archseological. It has, in a later stage of 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culmi- 
nating in the slow but sure building up of the stages of 
history. The organisation of the first archselogical 
department of India is about as old as 1871. A re- 
organisation- of that department had for its principal object 
the work of deciphering inscriptions and publishing them 
to provide the corpus of reliable historical material for the 
reconstruction of the history of India. This effort has 
been going on just over fifty years, and the output can 
now be counted by thGusands of inscriptions critically and 
carefully edited and made available to serious students 


engaged in the recovery of the history of India. The 
details that could be recovered from these documenfcsv in 
their nature unconnected, got filled in in respect of details 
by a closer and more critical study of various departments 
of literature which received but scant attention before, so 
that the new century which saw in its very first years, 
another reorganisation of archaeological studies in the 
country started with far more equipment than before and, 
corresponding to this improvement, there has been similar 
improvement all round in every department of study 
which makes its own particular contribution to the under- 
standing of tile growth of Indian culture and civilisation 
as a whole. 

The first and foremost item in this work w'hich 
requires mention here is one of which we owe the first 
glimpses, very imperfectly understood at the time, to our 
first great archaeologist, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in 
the early seventies of the last century. He discovered on 
the site of what has since become the famous Harapa in 
the Punjab some old seals bearing representations of 
animals and certain signs which were not then under- 
stood; but it was known that the signs on the seals showed 
some considerable resemblance to those unearthed in the 
regions of Mesopotamia, w'here archaelogioal work of a 
serious character had been going on for some time. The 
next advance in this particular field takes us by a jump 
backward very far indeed. Accidental discoveries on the 
site of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind led to systematic excavations, 
and that necessitated systematic work on the site of 
Harapa itself, and the two together have opened before us 
a new world in the ancient history of India, taking us 
almost by a jump over two millenniums from the period 
down to which wo believed we have had some knowledge, 
that is the period of early Aryan civilisation in India. I 
need not take up time describing the discoveries made, 
and the vast quantity of material provided for. the building 
up of the history of this period. ■ It is enough to say that 
it carries Indian civilisation, back through a long stretch 


of bime and opens out fields of enquiry bub little suspected 
hitherto. The general features of the civilisation laid 
bare in the Indus region by the spade of the archeologist 
does not take us to the very beginnings of it. it seems 
wellnigh impossible that we can ever reach to its begin- 
nings in this particular region. In point of general 
character there is considerable similarity between this 
civilisation and that of which we had some knowledge for 
some years in the region of Near Asia. Notwithstanding 
the similarity it still shows sufficient individuality to be 
regarded as perhaps almost a separate civilisation. The 
relation and inter-connection between these two remain as 
yet indeterminable, and it seems as though further work 
in India alone could throw light upon this. So much 
however seems established that a direct connection be- 
tween these may be difficult of determination unless we 
go back into the parallel development in India to the 
thousand years of growth of anterior Mesopotamian civili- 
sation which seems demonstrable. Even so we are not 
without hope. Recent discoveries in Akkad seem to offer 
some hope of establishing this connection, as it seems to 
become clear that the centre of orgin of this civilisation 
lay in Persia and Baluchistan, the desiccation of which 
region brought about a large movement of people. In 
India itself, however, owing unfortunately to the general 
depression, the work has had to be stopped, although the 
absolute necessity for the continuation of this work has 
been made plain. The possibility of investigation here 
seems to be the area of the spread of this civilisation in 
India itself, and whether we can go back to its earlier days 
or its beginnings in another centre. A further investi- 
gation carried by the Archaeological Department itself 
seems to establish the possibil}ty of this extension south- 
wards to some extent. But how far southward, and in 
what other directions this culture prevailed, seem neces- 
sary as throwing light upon these problems. 

An investigation carried on, in the light of the 
characters on the Mohenjo-Daro and Harapa seals, in -the 
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study of the pimchmarks ou coins and marks upon various 
other objects of a similar character scattered all over India 
and particularly in the region of the Dakhan, seeihs to 
hold out some hope of a possible connection between the 
Indus script and the various marks in the marked pottery, 
and upon the coins, etc. Where the resources of the 
Government of India are not available, efforts from private 
bodies were not impossible, and there is already an 
American party or two at work in the Indus region with 
a view to further discoveries. Let us hope that more 
work in this line would give us the necessary connecting 
link at least within India as a result of this and similar 
efforts, apart from what the future may bring in Mesopota- 
mian excavations to throw light upon this particular 
question. A more general and systematic study of the 
script has Just begun and has to be carried much farther 
before we can even make shrewd guesses as to its affiliation 
with the script of Asia Minor on the one side and the 
Indian scripts on the other. “ At present the magnificent 
achievement of Sir John Marshall and the savants and 
assistants who rallied round him remains a torso. It is 
a tragic misfortune that the Government of India has 
interrupted explorations at this point. Since it has been 
established beyond possibility of a doubt that India played 
a part in the early cohiplex culture which shaped the 
civilised world before the advent of the Greeks, it should 
be considered a national duty of new India to continue 
the work which has been so brilliantly begun.” Let me 
say amen to this sentiment of the American savant whose 
investigations at Tel-Asmar on the Akkadian soil has 
thrown much needed light upon the various problems raised 
in this department of Indian archaeology. 

Extending our vision north-westward, the years of 
the new century have shown much useful activity and 
grefit results. Political changes across the north-west to 
a considerable extent facilitated the progress of these 
scientific missions even, and one or two Russian missions, 
and an important French 'one under Mons. Pelliot have 
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brought to light important centres in Afghanistan and 
Hither Asia which have played their part, and proved 
centres from which emanated radiating courses of Indian 
culture which carried it forward to great distances. The 
most remarkable achievements of archaologioal activity 
in this direction have been shown by the three expeditions 
undertaken on behalf of the Glover nment of India by Sir 
Aurel Stein. The first mission was quite at the beginning 
of the new century; the second in 1906-07, and the third 
in 1914-16. These three have completed the good work 
of the other missions referred to above and have resulted 
in the accumulation of a mass of material which opens out 
quite a new vast vista in the outspread of Indian culture. 
We are broaght here face to face with those regions of 
Asiatic desert which have been the cradle-land of great 
masses of humanity, from which streamed forth various 
migrations from time to time. As a result of these 
expeditions we have now a complete survey of the routes 
followed by various streams of travelling activity through 
the desert region called the Taklamakan between the Tien- 
shan and the Kueulun mountains, bordered on the south 
by the tableland region of Tibet culminating in the Kuen- 
lun mountains, and on the north by the great plains of 
Dzungaria terminated by the Tien-shan in the south. This 
region proved a comparatively easy way of communication 
between Central Asia comprising the modern Eussian 
and Chinese Turkistan, and the region of the Pamirs, 
with the empire of China on the one side, and the 
countries of Iran and Western Asia on the other, thereby 
establishing a connection from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
almost. The Stein expeditions have resulted not only in 
marking out the routes followed, and the stages in the 
course of the Journey, both along the northern and the 
southern routes establishing beyond a doubt that it is a 
process of desiccation whichAvas responsible for converting 
what was once a much more fertile tract into the almost 
unredeemable desert that it is now. Along this long 
frontier the defence lines against the nomadic tribes 
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established by China with limes and guard towers to a dis- 
tance of 400 miles, have been plotted out and laid bare. 
Almost a dozen important centres of culture w'hich once 
must have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
have been unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved 
archaeological material has been recovered, in a remarkably 
good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness of the 
atmosphere prevailing over the region. This mass of 
material actually provided documents of great value in all 
departments of art and culture, and shows the inter-acting 
influences of Indian, Iranian, Near- Asiatic: and Chinese 
cultures in this great corridor of Asia. The great mass of 
written material happens to be writings on wooden tablets 
of various shapes and sizes to serve the various purposes 
of writing that modern life would demand: Official docu- 
ments consisting of simple communications, orders of 
importance to the frontier governors and guards of fort- 
resses, documents of conveyance, pictures of art, statues, 
not to speak of the structures themselves containing these. 
The documents are written in various scripts, Kbaroshthi 
and even the Indian Brahmi, Khotanese which is now 
regarded as a branch of Eastern Iranian, and Chinese. 
The language of the first two happen to be Sanskrit in a 
great measure, and throw a considerable amount of light 
upon the outspread of Mahayana Buddhism, and Sanskrit 
as the language medium of this propagation. Some of 
the Chinese documents in particular are dated, while the 
other documents provide material for determining their 
age. Some of the documents of value and importance 
show that they were intended to be sealed and some of 
these with the clay seals intact have been discovered. 
They consist of tablets of wood, well prepared for receiv- 
ing writing almost in the shape of cadjan leaves, narrow 
slips, an, inch and a half to two in width, and some of 
length. going up to a meter, but ordinarily much shorter. 
Except a margin on both ends, the whole length of it is 
intended and- specially prepared for writing, a close fitting- 
piece similarly prepared, of wood sometimes carrying 
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writing, but more often not, fixed in into this indent and 
the two together are tied up by strings put through the 
holes in the pieces, held up and knotted in the middle 
along grooves. Over this, Just where the knot comes in, 
circular indentations are made and into these is fitted the 
clay seal ; but what is remarkable is that these clay seals 
show impressions of Grreco*Roman divinities such as are 
found on G-andharan coins. There are generally two 
seals ; sometimes it happens that one of them bears one of 
these familiar effigies, and the other shows a seal carrying 
some Chinese mark, possibly intended to be sealed by the 
two parties concerned. One of the pictures recovered 
shows a representation of the Ves&antara Jataha. Of 
course the tale is Indian, and perhaps the language too, 
but the figures are Trans-Indian in point of dress, and 
sometimes even in features. The elephant is rendered 
true to the Indian original, and other features of the 
background belong to the region of Oandharan art 
unmistakably. The features of the queen seem rather 
Persian. Other features show Chinese characteristics. 
The greatest surprise of all in a composite picture like this 
is that, on one of the legs of the elephant, is a piece of 
writing in Sanskrit giving the name of the painter as 
Tita, and stating what he was actually paid for drawing 
this picture. Tita is interpreted as the equivalent of 
Titus, a Greoo-Eoman Asiatic who executed the picture, 
at this distance into the interior of Asia, and obtained his 
reward. All of the documents are still being studied, 
while a considerable volume has already been laid before 
the public in the voluminous reports published in behalf 
of the Government of India. The art products have been 
very skilfully recovered and put in a position to be fit for 
exhibition, a number of which are in the British Museum. 
Arrangements have been made also for a museum of Asiatic 
Art in Delhi, and quite a number of these are being mounted 
and put in position in a temporary building erected for the 
purpose. Let us hope that they will soon be worthily 
housed in Delhi, to give a full idea of what these are. 


In addition to these, perhaps the most important of 
the results of these various expeditions is the light it 
throws upon the accounts of some of the most eminent 
among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous 
Chinese traveller Hiuen T’sang and the Venetain traveller 
Marco Polo. In regard to both of them Sir Aurel Stein 
found material to confirm obscure points of their narra- 
tives, and put beyond a doubt the reliability of both of 
these travellers as to the truth of their narratives. From 
the point of view of India, this gives us the course of out- 
spread of Indian culture perhaps, in the most important 
and widest of its channels.: A recent publication on a 
simple topic, JJayaprina in Mahayanistic Buddhism, 
provides a good illustration of the extent of indebtedness 
of Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan cultures to the Indian, 
and to the interaction of these. The average Indian 
would hardly believe that the Hayagrlva manifestation of 
G-od would have had any external analogue beyond the 
limits of Hinduism. Here is Hayagrlva duly transformed 
to serve the different roles, but exhibiting different 
features in these three countries, each with its own Man- 
tra for the purpose of Upasana or contemplation and 
worship in their own language, the original Sanskrit of 
each of which is recoverable almost to perfection from the 
translations. This no doubt is a result of the outspread 
of Buddhism of the Mahayana form, but a complete 
understanding of Mahayana Buddhism in all its variation 
in its outspread is essential to the understanding of not 
only Mahayana, but even of Hindu religious development 
in India in the centuries following Christ. 

Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the 
opposite extremity, we find another fruitful field where 
early Indian culture has had a great expansion and 
flourished for over a thousand years at least, in full vigour 
and glory. This region for our purposes may be consi- 
dered in two parts, which also haye a certain amount of 
justification in .geography, though the development of 
actual Indian cultures , does ■ not exhibit; anything that 
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might be called different.. The. continental portion 
generally described as Farther India or geographically 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, briefly Indo-^Ohina, is one, and 
the group of islands, which together are called Indonesia 
as a convenient designation, constitutes the other. The 
history of Indian culture in these parts has had a .pretty 
similar course and fructified in similar developments. 
Recent investigations have gone to show that the whole 
of this region was in an early stage of culture on the eve 
of its coming into contact with Indian culture. People 
here were Just emerging from the stone age into the use 
of iron at the time when they were, brought into contact 
with the immigrant Hindus who carried their culture 
with them, and it is the result of the contact of the early 
culture of the native inhabitants with the more advanced 
culture of the immigrant Indians that constitutes the 
cultural liistory of this region for very nearby the millennium 
and a half following. We have no evidence of any precise 
date, or any note%vorthy event with which to mark this 
beginning; but that there have, been emigrants going from 
India to this region quite at the commencement of tile 
(lliristian era does not appear to stand in need of any 
demonstration now. Examining this cultural contact, 
the most important item that influenced seems to be reli- 
gion, and the earliest evidence so far available seems to 
indicate the coming in of the worship of Siva andSaivisrn 
of the South Indian type. What is perhaps more than 
this, the script of the earliest inscriptions both in the 
countries of Indo-Ghina and the -island's extending as far 
as the easternmost limits of Borneo is, as has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated, a form of Pallava-G-rantha, the 
language being Sanskrit. This would be nothing surpris- 
ing having regard to the well-known statement of Fahien 
that so far as Buddhism was concerned, it was hardly Worth 
mentioning when he? was travelling in that part of the 
country, that is, about A.P. 414. The introduction of 
Buddhism afterwards is both Hinayana and Mahay-ana, 
according to the different periods of its introduction and 
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the tiource from which it was introduced. In certain 
parts, at any rate, the cult of Yishnu seems to take prece- 
dence, particularly in Indo-Chinese Peninsula. The work 
of the French school at Hanoi in the last years of the last 
century and working all through the years of the present 
century have brought together a volume of material which 
makes a reconstruction of the history of this part of 
Indian cultural outspread possible, though we must say 
with regret, that as yet there are important gaps to he 
filled in before anything like a connected history could be 
regarded as feasible. Funan, Champa, Kambodia, all 
come in in order, and, as is well known, after the initial 
stages each influx of culture has left its landmark in 
various of these localities. The collection of monuments 
generally known as Ankor (Yasodharapura in Kambuja) 
Aiikor Thom and Ankor Vat, by themselves constitute 
what is usually described as oue of the wonders of the 
world, just as the great rrronument of Java at Barabudfir 
is regarded as another such. Eecent investigations have 
shown that this locality was the famous Yasodharapura, 
which gradually expanded into the group of buildings 
known by the name Ankor, the Bayou, Ankor Thom and 
Ankor Vat, with even a more ancient town near on the 
very site. The Sanskrit inscriptions of Yasovariuan 
found here make a landmark inasmuch as they throw a 
flood of light even upon Sanskrit literature, and bring to 
light points perhaps not altogether recoverable in India, 
thereby establishing the width and the depth of that 
culture in this new land. 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to tlu^ 
ninth, century we could see only imperfectly tlie course (jf 
development of history. In the latter period the domina- 
ting feature of the history becomes the Sailendra empire, 
and later on the Chola-Sailendra straggle for supremacy. 
With the Sailendra history is intimately connected the 
rise to power of Java, or more properly Sumatra-Java. 
With the fall, of the Sailendras' begins the Islamisation of 
the region by the transfer gradually of the Eastern 
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Chinese trade from the hands of the natives of India in 
the Peninsula to those of Arabs who gradually managed 
to get all the trade" in their own hands and ultimately 
overran the whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the 
inscriptions published so far and the accumulation of a 
considerable mass of material of various kinds ultimately 
helping in the reconstruction of the. history of this part, 
the actual region comprising the empire of Sail'endras in its 
early history, and of what is generally known as the 
empire of Sri Vijaya cannot be regarded as yet a matter 
beyond all dispute. Eeoent efforts in the direction seem 
to hold out promise of a successful solution of this diffi- 
culty, and an expedition sent out through the financial 
assistance of His Highness the G-aikwar of Baroda, seems 
to be bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailendra 
history. If a shrewd guess might be hazarded, the trend 
of the evidence seems to show that the Indian cultural 
conquest, if it may be so described, seems to have been 
the region of Funan, Champa and later on Cambodia 
(Kambuja), and Mr. Wales’ recent archgeological expedi- 
tion seems to raise the hope that we have to look for the 
empire of Sri Vijaya, at least in the earlier part of its 
history, in the Malaj'a Peninsula. If it should prove to 
be so, it must be the expansion of this to take into it the 
islands, particularly Sumatra and Java, that must have 
given rise to the later §rl Vijaya, ordinarily located in 
Sumatra, the most important centre and headquarters of 
which had become Java afterwards. The other alterna- 
tive is that the SrT Vijaya of Sumatra is the original 
imperial headquarters, and it is the expansion of this that 
brouglit about the name being given to the Sri Vijaya 
across the Straits. That however is matter for the final 
settlement of which we may have to wait for the success- 
ful termination of this investigation. 

The early history of the island region, conveniently 
described as Indonesia, has had a more or less similar 
history; of ' a colonising and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmins in particular. About the same time as 
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Bhadra Varman was laying the foundations of a kingdom 
and capital in Champa (Cambodia), there happened to be 
a M filavafman in Eoeti in East Borneo, whose inscriptions 
which have come down to us make a landmark in the 
history of this expansion. The inscription under reference, 
edited by Kern and subsequently by Vogel, is entirely. 
Brahman in character being a record of the celebration of 
a great sacrifice and of the distribution of gifts at the end 
of it. These are generally taken to be recorded on the 
Yfipas or the sacrifical pillars, four such of which with 
inscriptions have been discovered. The development in 
the island regions seems to have been almost similar to 
what took place in the peninsula, but the islands that seem 
early colonised were Bumatra and Borneo, Java rising 
into importance somewhat later. Java, however, contains 
Sanskrit inscriptions of a Purna Varman in the western 
part of the island, one of which, near a pair of footprints, 
is in Pallaya-Grrantha like the inscription of Mula Varman, 
and is datable about the same time, perhaps a generation 
later. It runs : — 

“ Vikkrantasyavanipateh 

Srimatah Purnnavarmanah 

Tarumanagarendrasya 

Vishnor iva padadvayam ” 

Taruma l)eing perhaps its capital. There is a similar 
reference to Vishnu, Vishnu Chakra-Tlrtha Bvamin, and 
having similar footprints in the record of a Guna Varman 
of Kambodia referable to the second half of the fifth 
century. That is the reason why it has now become a 
matter of difficulty for us to decide what is actually 
referred to when, as it very occasionally happens, a 
reference is made to the kingdom of SrT Vijaya ; whether 
the original kingdom of Sri Vijaya was on the continent, 
or in the Island of Sumatra; whether they were really 
two separate kingdoms each with a history of its own 
coalescing when that history had advanced to the imperial 
history of the Sailendras. ■ The development in either case 
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has been quite similar in point of character and almost 
equally fruitful in respect of results. If Ankor represents 
the wonder of Hindu-Ehraer architecture in the peninsula, 
Barabudur is a similar wonder of Sailendra art in the 
island of Java. The work of bringing this hitherto little 
khown development has been done exclusively by the 
Dutch, so that it is to a Dutch school that we are indebted 
for all that we now know of the Indonesian culture and 
civilisation as such. It has in consequence remained 
little known to India, .and therefore little appreciated even 
within recent times. 

But in Indo-Ohina and the islands alike this offspring 
of Indian culture and civilisation has had its growth and 
development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
era— it may be that we are able to carry it a couple of 
centuries earlier — down to the fourteenth, nay even to the 
fifteenth, century. Of the first of these, the distinguished 
Director of the Indo-Prench school of Oriental Eesearch 
at Hanoi has said: “Ancient Indo-China (Tonking then 
a Chinese province being excepted) was truly as far as 
religious and political institutions are concerned, a daughter 
of India. This daughter, cut off at an early date from her 
home, has been in the course of centuries forgotten by her 
mother ; time has come to bring to light again the bonds 
which unite them.” He concludes an important contribu- 
tion of his on this subject with the words: “It is im- 
possible to trace its (Indian civilisation in Indo-Ohina) 
evolution and show how the ideas and social institutions 
of India were transformed at the touch of .foreign races of 
quite a different turn of mind. Such work would be of 
great historical interest, and Indian scholars are particu- 
larly qualified to take a leading part in it.” The problem 
presented in these terms by the learned savant has 
its analogue in the history of the Indo-Aryan civilisa- 
tion in. South India where that civilisation was first 
received by people of a. different civilisation, and 
perhaps a comparatively different outlook on life, "the 
problem in the former case: is made immensely.: more 
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interesting and importailfc by the fact that Hindu eivili- 
^sation reached both the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and 
Indonesia from South India first of all and withal so 
Sanskri tic in point of character. It is, in a subsequent 
development, that the full flood of the northern Maluryana 
civilisation came in, while W'e cannot be altogether certain 
that there was no northern contact in the earlier stages. 
Recent Siamese history and present day Siamese institu- 
tions alike show that their institutions are entirely Indian 
in character ; we might even go the length of saying Indo- 
Arj^an as modified by South India: and, notwithstanding 
much valuable work which has been done recent I}' by 
Dr. Wales in two publications of his, Siamese State Cere- 
monies, and Ancient Siamese Government and Admini- 
stration, the subject requires study from the Indian side 
for a full understanding. The more superficial facts are 
clear enough. There is a community of Brahmans still 
carrying on the Indian traditions almost without under- 
standing them in the least, and this community has to 
play an important role in the coronation ceremonies which 
have been adopted in toto perhaps from the Vedic 
coronation ceremonies . of India ; but, in the detailed 
description, there peeps in here and there unmistakable 
evidence of where exactly these institutions w^ere taken 
from. In a table of contents, as it . were, of a manuscript 
which is the authoritative work from w^hich they draw 
the ceremonial prescriptions for the coronation, I came 
upon one heading Pusa?ia Vidlii. Put in Sanskrit, it 
would be Fujund, Vidhi, and this means the w'ork of ’,vhich 
the contents are described ■ is a South Indian work, and 
Tamil at that. There are many other small particulars 
which tell the same tale. Some Tevaram hymns and 
even the Tamil prabandhas of the Vaishnavas seem under 
r^erenee. The names of the month and several other 
details in connection with the division of time and the 
arrangement of the seasons, all partake of the same 
character. Although the recent Siamese system of 
administration shows a character all its own, .there are 
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features — submerged features— which indicate the origin 
of these. But it has been much more recently brought 
borne from a careful study by Prof. Stutterheim of the 
institutions as they obtain in the island of Bali, that the 
rural organisation seems to have been almost exactly what 
we find them to be in their later developments in South 
India. So Mons. Pinot’s dictuni proves to be absolutely 
sound, and a proper understanding of these institutions — 
in fact a proper understanding of the character of this 
outspread and the changes that it underwent elsewhere on 
this side — would be possible only vNdiere there is a healthy 
and hearty co-operation between those who work in the 
localities, and those who can far better contribute to a 
fuller understanding of the culture of India in its home- 
land. The cal r for that co-operation deserves the most 
earnest and sympathetic consideration of all who are at 
all interested in any rational understanding of the cultural 
history of India as a whole. 

Before taking leave of this topic a reference to the 
points of interest that call for immediate consideration 
may not be quite out of place ; we referred to the character 
of the Sailendra empire, and left the question open whether 
the empire really belonged to the peninsula, or to the 
islands. An early Tamil classic refers to the imports into 
the great port of Kavefipattinam at the mouth of the 
Eaveri, and, refers to those commodities which came from 
Ceylon and the Farther East in these terms :~IlaUu 
Unavurn amd. Kdlahattii AJilanmni. These Tamil expres- 
sions have a meaning w'hich, in the actual context, seems 
specifically intended, and offers a classification of the im- 
ports in regard to this particular region. The first 
expression would mean the food articles from Ceylon 
ijlmn), and things constituting wealth from Kalaharn. 
This would if so facto imply that the general articles of 
import from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports 
from Kalaharn, wherever it should have been, were com- 
posed of articles of commercial value; in other words 
things intended for sale and making profits on. Ilam of 
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course is the well-known Geylon. The identification of 
Kajaham, at least so far as Tamil literature is concerned 
is clear to the extent that it is the same as Kadaram of 
the Tamils or Katdha of the Sanskritists. By calling the 
region Kaf aha dvipa the Sanskritist seems to imply the 
country or the region whose capital, or it may be the chief 
port, was iiafeAa. In later Tamil literature the place is 
referred to as Kadaram, and in that name it has become 
famous to the Tamil, so that he knows Kadaram, sooner 
than he would Kdlaham. We are not concerned for the 
present with the point whether the Sanskritists made the 
name Katdham from Kaiaham. Tamil literature also 
offers another point for consideration in this connection. 
They knew of a kingdom called At. m/nw wliere ruled — 
the characters may be merely legendary^ — Bhiunichandra 
and his son Punya Baja. The capital of this kingdom 
and of these rulers is described as a Nagapura. King 
Punya Raja had to set sail from there, come over to 
Geylon and go back, and had arranged for a regency gov- 
ernment just for a month. Of course, he is described as 
having come, got through his mission, in as complete a 
way as he intended to, and went back. In another con- 
nection we find the detail given that regular fleets of 
merchant shipping used to be passing from this region of 
the east to KaveripatUnam with which wn am concerned 
in the story, and on appointed days these fleets used to 
call at the great Nicobars. So the ordinary routes of 
sailing wmuld be from the eastern region to the great 
Nicobars, and across to Ceylon and set sail from the 
northernmost point of it again for the port at the month 
of the Kaveri, almost, I think, the general course of 
country shipping, or boats, even now. It is therefore 
clear that there was a considerable amount of communi- 
cation for purposes of trade as far as we can make out 
from these references between the eastern regions and the 
OorPmandel coast of India. But there is nothing here to 
make the position clear Whether it is the coast of Malaya 
, that is under reference when We speak of the kingdom of 
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^avakam, and whether we are actually referring to Java 
when we speak of ^avakani. Of course Savakain is spoken 
of as Yavadmpa in Sanskrit both in India and in the 
East, and Yava is supposed to be a cereal which does not 
grow in Java; and hitherto the belief was that it was 
Sumatra that was ca,\\ed Ymmh^f pa b,8 this cereal grows 
in nature and in plenty here. Butwhat about 
If Kdjaham could be located in the island of Sumatra — of 
course Sumatra could be easilj'' Yavadvfpa—thex). the pro- 
blem would be at an end. All foreigners who have given 
us any details of the ]:’egion seem to refer to Kalaham at 
the Malay peninsula as the chief port and this port is 
sometimes called Eeda or Kala. Arab geographers refer 
to it as Kalabar, and a recent suggestion makes Mrw, a 
term meaning sea as in the word Bharoach, BJiariihiceha 
in Sanskrit, perhaps it may be a Malay term, although for 
Bhartd'accha there is a Sanskrit origin ascribed to the 
name. Whatever it be, if Ealaham played such an 
important part in the commerce of the region it would 
normally be the point of communication of commercial 
shipping for the exchange of commodities ; and, hearing in 
mind the general description of the commodities imported 
from there we may perhaps be justified in taking it that 
Kalaham was the chief port of call for commercial ship- 
ping. If the region set over against.it extending across 
to the Grulf of Siam, half way up which is the Bay of 
Bandon, with a capital Sri Yijaya (Weng Sra), and if the 
name for that territory be Giri-Rashtra, as a river is said 
to bear that name, could we regard the region of the Malay 
peninsula set behind Takola, which is said to be the 
modern Takuapa, and Eala or Eeda to the Gulf of Siam 
as the original kingdon of Sri Vijaya, the expansion of 
which into the island of Sumatra then giving rise to a 
Sii Vijaya of Sumatra ? I leave it there for further 
investigation. 

There is one other point to which perhaps attention 
may be drawn in this oonnection. The oldest inscription 
in Indo-Ohina is a record that comes from Southern 
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and according to Mons- Finot it is datable in the third 
century of the Christian era. The document conveys a 
religious gift supposed to be Buddhist, and the donor is 
described as follows — 

Srimararajakulava (msavibusane) na 

femaralo (ka) n (rpateh) kulanandanena. 

This is a direct statement that the ruler of the locality, 
whoever he was, was a descendant of Sri Mara-Kula. He 
is also described as king of 6rl Maraloka as applied to the 
dynasty or people as a whole. What is the SrI-Mara 
family of which the prince was a descendant, and what is 
the Sri Maraloka of which he and his ancestors were kings ? 
A later king of Sri Vijaya bears the name Sri Mara 
Vijayottunga Varman. Whether he should be connected 
with this Sri-Mara or Sri-Mara-Knla, we have not the 
material to decide one way or the other. But a Mara- 
Raja-Eula and Mara Loka could only be thought of in 
connection with the South Indian Pandya rulers who are 
sometimes generally described by the term Mara. Among 
the royal names of this dynasty, Pandyan is perhaps the 
most general. Next to that in literary usage are the terms 
Maran and Seliyan. As applied therefore to a royal 
family and perhaps as applied habitually to the rulers of a 
kingdom associated with the name Mara, it is only this 
royal family in South India that could be thought of. Is 
that enough to support a conclusion affiliating the one on 
to the other ? 

This brief survey of the outspread of Indian culture 
indicates most clearly that Indian studies have to he 
prosecuted, in all departments alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point of view. While various 
agencies -may be making their own contribution from the 
outside, have we done our part of it to the extent called 
for ? Sir Denison Ross receiving the Royal Asiatic Society 
Gold Medal last July said: ‘‘There can be no doubt 
that European scholars haye-during the past two centuries 
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placed Iran under a very deep obligation, by making 
Persian literature known not merely to tbe West, but 
also to the Persians themselves.” I do not know if it 
would be substantially true to make a similar statement 
in respect of Indian studies, although the contributions 
made by European savants is certainly immense and of 
really great value in many, respects. It w’ ould hardly 
derogate from the value of this contribution if it should be 
noted that there are many gaps yet to be filled in this 
knowledge and a certain partiality of outlook to be mended 
before it could be accepted as, in all senses, a faithful 
presentation of the growth of Indian culture as such. 
The' partiality w'ould be but natural as one could only 
look at new facts from one’s own accustomed point of 
view. The detachment that is really called for in an effort 
at the understanding of an extraneous culture is not per- 
haps always possible in the fullest measure. Nobody, 
therefore, need be held to blame ; but it is none the less 
necessary to remove the, defect and perfect the knowledge 
that we possess of ancient Indian culture in its evolution 
down to modern times. That such defects are possible, 
with a large amount of sympathy for the subject of study, 
is in evidence in the latest publication bearing on the subject 
b}^ three continental scholars in the work, “ Ancient India 
and Indian Civilisation ” published by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
Trench Triibner & Co., London. It is perhaps the measure 
of the best that is possible in the circumstances, and 
would give indication of where it falls short of genuinely 
the best. 

In our brief survey of the expansion of Indian cultm-e, 
while these two streams show much that may be similar, 
they still exhibit fundamental differences in character. It 
is a question of the outspread of Indian culture all round, 
that is, in all its departments, religion, art, literature, etc. 
The northern expansion naturally takes on the character 
of the spread of Sanskrit language and. the Mahay ana 
form of Buddhist religion. The other features connected 
with this expansion are certainly directly under the 
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influence of this Mahayanism. So Avhatever features of 
Hindu culture may be traced here would he coloured to a 
great extent by this dominating influence. In the south- 
east, on the contrary, we seem to begin with the outspread 
of Hinduism, that is, Brahmanism modified into a wider 
cult and exhihiting itself in the forms of various BJiakti 
schools, primarily the worship of Siva and Vishnu; Bud- 
dhism, both Hinayana and Mahayana, comes in later. 
And even so the Maha^^ana is perhaps the greatei- influence 
in these parts. But that influence is distinctly later and 
can definitely be stated to begin somewhere about the 
seventh century of the Christian era. During the first 
centuries of this era, the influence has been entirely 
Brahmanic Hindu, and that is in entire keeping with the 
progress we note in Hinduism itself in South India. In 
the stud3’. of the parallel development of Hinduism from 
Brahmanism, and of Mahayanism from Buddhism, there 
is always a tendency to regard Hinduism as copying from 
Mahayanism. Hence comes in the general belief that 
the very i development of Buddhism outside is due to the 
influence of fresh accessions of people following other cults, 
and even outside the Indian frontier. While we could 
recognise without qixestion the possibility of this outside 
influence, and of a considerable amount of influence that 
Buddhism might undergo in passing into other countries 
and climes, with an entirely .different civilisation, it is 
quite, open to question whether the passage from the 
Hinayana to the Mahayana in principle is due to this 
extraneous influence. Much the same question could be 
put in respect hf Hinduism with perhaps a possibility of 
the answer being got from the very sources of Hindu 
religious development. In dealing with the religious 
history, of India we ought to remember we are not dealing 
with a country with a compulsory State religion, with a 
uniformity of belief and a certain conformity demanded as 
a corisequence. Eyen in respect of the philosophical 
schools, the evidence before us, is a question of schools, 
not of one school dominating the rest. If that fund^imental 
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position is given tho weight due to it, it would not at all 
be difficult to understand that the developments could be 
simultaneous and almost for the same reason, a reason 
inherent in the constitution of the people themselves. 
The masses could not be philosophical-minded, and be 
able to follow in practice the fine differences that philoso- 
phy might choose to make in respect of ' principle of 
doctrine. A philosophical religion satisfying to the elite 
is not likely to satisfy the needs of the more genera! public, 
and there must be need, side by side, therefore for a 
something that would satisfy the average spiritual need or 
humanity. Differences in religion therefore of a radical 
kind like this would seem to result from the actual consti- 
tution of the people, and such definite influences as we 
can trace from literature seem to support this view. 
AVhilc the Buddha therefore was elevating the individual 
to the position that he and he alone was the means of his 
own salvation, and his own salvation was all that really 
mattered, there could very well be among those that came 
to hear the Buddha himself, people who felt chat, over and 
above the achievement of that salvation which the master 
taught, there is real merit in what the iraaster himself was 
doing, teaching other people to find their own salvation. 
Hence might arise the ide^ of Bodhisattva and all that it 
implies which is among the root elements of Mahayanist 
teaching. A similar distinction certainly is clearly trace- 
able, at least as a parallel development in Brahmanism. 
All of the Upanishadic texts are not necessarily monistic, 
and these differences did find expression in different forms 
of thought which certainly must have left room for different 
forms of act, including the act of worship. 

The roots therefore of what might for convenience be 
called the Bhakti school of Hinduism, the essential prin- 
ciple of which is the postulating of a Saviour and propitia- 
tion of Hitn with a view to attaining His grace as the 
only means to the achievement of salvation, have to be 
traced back to the Upanishads, if not to the Vedas 
themselves, and, in one form or another, these are always 
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traced to that source. A recent Western investigator' 
who formulated, as a result of his study of the Upanishads, 
the principle of the Supreme as providing a common 
principle for all, concludes his thesis with a note that, 
whereas the Hebrew prophets carried the principle to its 
logical conclusion, the Indian sages of the Upanishads 
have stopped short there, for the simple reason he did nOt 
carry his studies to the logical sequence as expounded in 
literature following from the Upanishads such as the 
Paiicharatra and the Agamas which claim to find their 
sources in the Upanishads themselves. What is to our 
present purpose is merely the fact that the two develop- 
ments are parallel and the course of each indicates a 
certain amount of similarity to the other. In the out- 
spread of this Hinduism into Indo-Ohina and Indonesia 
we find the transplantation of the same early principles of 
the newly developing Hinduism into a new milieu exactly 
in the manner in which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, had been transplanted to South India itself 
into a similar new milieu. ■ There again is a parallelism 
in the development of the two ; the development of Indo- 
Aryan Hinduism in South India on the one hand, and in 
Farther India on the other. Mens. Finot, perhaps the 
highest authority in this field, is certainly distinctly of 
the opinion that it is v/hat might be described as Vcdic 
Hinduism that is brought into Indo-China where he could 
trace clearly the development of the worship of Indra in 
the form of- Yan Iw which was in full swing in the eleventh 
century and persisted even beyond. Not merely that, 
even the very inscriptions founding religious institutions 
and temples in particular in Indo-China seem to exhibit 
peculiarities of character which would indicate a develop- 
ment of its own hete as distinct from its development in 
South India. The inscription of Bhadravarraan contains 
in the invocatory part ' tva justa7u karisi/atm” 
with the. following statement Prthivi (i) prasadat 

^ Bev. William Teape ; “ The Secret Lore o£ India and the One 
Perfetet Life for -All,’’ ’ ‘ 
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ha {a) Ymmasiddhimsiu’^ in one, and Prfhioi- Vdijiir 
Akmam, Apojjdti^cha Pamhamam.” ^ I cannot recollect 
any passage in South Indian inscriptions of a similar 
character or import. 

There is much else besides, that calls for attention. 
Some of the larger temples in this region are suspected to 
be of a sepulchral character from the fact that they bear 
the name of the sovereigns who constructed them, and 
the fact that often-times these are given posthumous titles 
of the Grod directly or indirectly to whom they were 
devoted in life. Numbers of temples in South India there 
are, which take their names from the sovereigns who 
founded them, or who made large donations to them. 
Bat .there is no suggestion, or even room for suspicion, 
that they at all constituted memorials of the character 
indicated in Indo-Ghina. It is undoubtedly customary to 
raise small mounds, and mark the spot where a distin- 
guished or saintly -person's last remains were disposed of, 
either by cremation or burial, by planting a small linga or 
some other image, and raising even a small structure to 
cover it — a practice current up to now ; but it is very 
rarely that these , sepulchral monuments ever rose to the 
dignity of a temple. Raj a-rajM vara, Hoysale^vara, etc-, 
are common names of the magnificent shrines that still 
raise their towers aloft in South India, without the slightest 
association with the death or the funerals of the monarchs 
whose names they happen to bear. So then we see even 
where we find the sources the same, the development 
similar, there are peculiarities in the development which 
ought to be studied with as much care as ■ similarities. 
It is in regard to the monuments at Ankor Thom and, 
Ankor Yat that the funeral or funerary character of these 
big temples has prominently come into discussion. Another 
of the wonderful monuments of the Bast,, Barabudur in 
Central -lava, is a piece , of .Buddhist work,, the actual 
character of which cannot be .regarded as completely 
understood. It is a whole hill completely chiselled out 

^ Mahabharafca : XIII, 347-33 and 349-31, Kumbhi Editiou. 
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into a cluster of shrines, and, for an aeroplane view, it 
shows itself to be a whole vast mass of rock chiselled out 
by the artist into various stages beginning very broad and 
square at the base, gradually narrowing up the stages to 
a central stupa-like tower by three circular stages. All 
the available space is covered over with statuary work in 
stone from the bottom onwards in various stages and in 
various ways. But of course in certain parts it obviously 
illustrates the life of the Buddha. In other parts, the 
subjects represented are not all of them Buddhist, nor can 
they be regarded as of the same edifying value to the 
pious Buddhist. The stories of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, and other stories sometimes of actual life, 
figure. What could he the motive of the structure, and 
what it is that it is supposed to represent '? Here is- a 
problem which perhaps has not yet received its final solu- 
tion, although the Dutch Government and the Dutch 
Archccological Department have done monumental work 
not merely to conserve and preserve the wonderful 
monument, but even to let the outside world understand 
what it contains. Hints have been thrown out at various 
times that it may represent various stages of the life of 
the Buddha l)ut actually these representations cover the 
Biiddha’s life only up to the Dharnia pravartfana (the 
turning of the wheel of the law at Benares) as in the 
Lalita Vistara. This of course is undoubtedly a common 
motive of the ethical teaching of Buddhism. But if a 
parallel could throw any light, we can point out to an 
ancient one in South India, where, in the famous Kaveri- 
patlinam of old, there was a divinely erected structure 
called Chakravalakottam, of brick and mortar, which was 
intended to exhibit the whole of this universe in a nutshell. 
Goddess Champapaci, the guardian deity of the city, 
appeared to console a disconsolate mother who, — both 
herself and her husband being enfeebled by age, ailments 
and blindness — had Just lost their only son, their mainstay 
in life, as a' result of the young man rushing at dead of 
night into the great burial ground of the city. There at 
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sight of the midnight orgies of various groups of evil 
spirits, he took such fright that he died on the spot, 
Tlie Goddess appeared to the wailing mother and told her 
that no being, God, or less than God, could bring to life 
one that was dead, and called to bear witness the Gods 
and Goddesses, and all kinds of other beings that may be 
thought of as' useful for the p'urpose. As a matter of fact, 
it is stated that all creation appeared to hear witness to 
this miracle, and having been brought together for such 
an edifying purpose, and, at the request of the parties 
concerned, a permanent structure was raised reproducing 
in building material an exact copy of the assembled 
divinities and beings of all grades by no less a personage 
than the divine architect Maya himself. This became 
the famous Ghakravalakottam of the city, containing all 
the beings in all the Buddhist world.’ Is the Barabudilr 
intended to represent in rock an idea more or less similar 2 
The satisfactory answer would imply a detailed study of 
the monument for which the material has been made 
available. Thanks to the Duoh Archasological Depart- 
ment and the publishing efforts of Martinus Nijhoff, 
Leiden, we have two volumes of an explanatory book and 
a great album of 444 large sized plates of various aspects 
of the building on the one side, and of all Buddhist 
literature, sacred and secular, that may have reference to 
the various worlds constituting the universe of the 
Buddhists on the other in full detail. 

Leaving such questions aside for the moment, these 
investigations exhibit Hindu culture showing a vitality 
for progress which brought into its fold the vast extent of 
Asia, in fact all Asia, excepting the Islamic countries and 
Siberia. It was probably the Muhammadan invasions 
that brought about ultimately the cessation of Indian 
activities in this direction, and, left to themselves and 
detached from connection with India, these cultures 
gradually decayed and fell victim to more aggressive 
influences in the course of the next three or four centuries 
^ Manimekhalai, vi,, 192-203. 
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— invasions of new people in. Indo-China and Islamic 
penetration in Indonesia. Notwithstanding the great 
volume of work done elsewhere and by other agencies, it 
would seem incumbent upon India itself to make earnest 
efforts, well co-ordinated and properly directed, to recover 
the whole vast extent of this culture with a view to gain- 
ing a more thorough understanding of it, if for nothing 
else. It is then that we are likely to be in a position to 
appraise the influence for good that there was in the 
institutions that went into the formation of what is called 
Hindu culture. ■ One often hears complaints — sometimes 
bitter complaints — against this or that particular institu- 
tion as at the root of the evils that afflict Hindu society 
at the present day, and impatient idealists are anxious to 
sweep off all that is old only to set up a new order of 
things, which, in their opinion, wmuld serve admirably for 
the good of the people and in fact bring a heaven of their 
vision on earth. VYithout in the slightest degree under- 
rating their high purpose and noble intentions, would it 
be too much to ask for consideration whether a proper 
understanding of things as they are, and why they have 
come to be what they are, is not of the essence of the 
question, before putting forward schemes for improvement, 
if for nothing else at least for this practical purpose, 'to 
gain a most thorough understanding of the history of the 
thoughts and ideas that gave the direction to the progress 
of Indian culture as a whole. Such an effort at a fuller 
understanding would involve the all-round work of 
recovering all that is recoverable, which would throw 
any light upon the course of the history of the people, 
and it ought to be the primary function of an All-India 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its atten- 
tion and devote its energies to this noble task. The first 
essential would be the recovery of all the material sources 
that may throw light upon any particular part of this vast 
field. Anthropological, archaeological, bibliographical and 
historical effort must join bands, and provide as full and 
reliable a conspectus as We pan possibly get. It is needless 


to say that really much useful work "has been done on 
these lines during the last generation, perhaps even two- 
But much more remains to be done to make the informa- 
tion at all adequate for a thorough understanding of our 
position in civilisation. Archseologieal activities threat- 
ened to cease, the moment that the spade had revealed 
something unlooked for, throwing unexpected light in 
such large measure upon the ancient civilisation of this 
ancient land. Very much more of it is needed, and over 
various well-marked blocks of territory within India, to 
make the results really more useful and provide us with 
reliable information which is necessary for building conclu- 
sions upon the progress of human history in India. Where 
Government finds it difficult, private effort ruust be 
harnessed to the task. But in this case, private effort has 
to be organised private effort, and must be made, for use- 
ful results, under expert direction. Bringing about such 
a combination might well demand attention from a body 
like the Indian Oriental Conference. It is matter for 
gratification that the exploration of the Indus Valley is 
being continued by two American agencies under the 
expert direction of Professor Norman Brown and Mr. 
Mackay, late of the Government of India Archaeological 
Department. That is hardly enough for the extent of the 
country, and the importance and even urgency of the 
work. Anthropological work is left almost altogether to 
individual private effort, and, excepting here and there in 
some of our Universities and in one or two particular 
localities, the work that is being done is comparatively 
small, regard being had to the vast extent of the subject. 
The Calcutta University and a few other centres of actP 
vity are all that could be mentioned. Man in India 
conducted by Mr. S. C. Bay, and the more recent works 
by Dr. Anantakrishna Aiyar are all that could be men- 
tioned of Indian effort in, addition to the valuable work 
done in this line by European members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have produced in recent times mono- 
graphs of great importance, : O-’M.ally, Blunt, Hutton and 
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a few other names stand out prominent in this line of 
work, and the topic that comes , in for most attention is 
the caste system in its baffling complexity. 

Perhaps the time has arrived for a well co-ordinated 
historical effort to understand the caste system as a whole 
with reference to any light it may throw upon its future 
for India. The most important problem arising out of 
this would be Whether the Indian caste system as such 
can he put an end to to avoid the variety even by the 
bringing about of revolution. While one may wish that 
the caste system went out of existence for our convenience 
and left Indian society unorganised with a view to giving 
it the shape that ardent reformers w'ould wish to give to 
it, the question before the serious student of Indian culture 
is whether it will go out of existence. The results of his- 
torical study so far seem to indicate that it will not. Then 
would arise the question whether there is any salvation 
for India, Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The 
most serious study of the subject is required to find any 
light that an elaborate and detailed study of the system 
might provide for us. If Hindu India under the caste 
system could have exhibited the vitality to spread its 
culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without any- 
thing answering to the caste system even, should the 
extinction of the caste system be made a fundamental 
pre-requisite for any advance that India should make ? 

This necessarily leads us to the future of the religion 
of the Hindus — Hinduism as we understand it to-day. 
Has it any future before it, or has it become a reallj’^ 
serious question whether India should give up Hinduism 
and adopt a religion more capable of promoting Indian 
unity, and, at this hour of the day, Indian nationalism 
with all the attendant horrors which the nationalistic 
world of the West is suffering from? Has not all the 
variety and the difference, with a well distinguishable and 
readily seen unity of feeling and culture, really more 
desirable for thej_future of the world than the narrow 
nationalism of the . 19th . century, which Europe is now 


doing its best to modify into some kind of international- 
ism ■? Here is quite a live practical problem for even the 
student of dead literature and materials of culture so 
much held up to ridicule. If anything like a clearer or 
better understanding of India of the present is desired, has 
not the time come for a far more elaborate and detailed 
study of the cultural history of the country as a whole? 
In regard to the history of Indian culture in Further India, 
those who have made a serious study of it seem to be 
reaching the unanimous conclusion that the progress of 
this culture stopped as the contact with India ceased, 
though even after three or four centuries of the adoption 
of Islamism, the cultural background has remained in 
Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. How are we to 
account for the great vitality that Indian culture showed 
elsewhere, and if, for that vitality, the inspiration came 
from India itself, what had happened to the vitality of 
tliat Indian culture in India, that we should now regard 
it as almost a dead culture that could be thrown away at 
will for the adoption of another? For a proper under- 
standing of this portion, a very deep and widespread study 
of the contact of Hindu India with Islamic culture in the 
first instance, and with European Christian culture later, 
would seem, essential. 

Such a study involves not a mere chronological or 
political history, as histories often have been taken to 
mean ; but much rather, the regular growdh and develop- 
ment of people, their thoughts and institutions, which is 
now felt to be more or less the characteristic of early 
Indian History, and for which, it is felt also, there is 
abundant material in existence. That seems more or less 
to be the basis on which the latest effort of continental 
scholarship has based itself, as exhibited in a History of 
Ancient India and Indian Civilization already referred to, 
and published in Messrs. Kegan Paul’s series, the History 
of Civilization. A great deal of labour has already been 
spent in this effort at various centres and by a vast body 
of scholars outside of India, and, to a very considerable 
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oJccenfc, in India itself. : The volume of work acfcualty 
turned out in this direotion may even be counted as 
immense ; but what is now required is a revised study 
which w'ould bridge the gaps that require filling up, and 
the rounding off of our knowledge in many branches which 
need it, with the ultimate object of a synthetic presenta- 
tion, not a separate study of individual topics or even 
periods, emphasising more than contrasts the underlying 
co-ordinating unity. 

The effort that needs to be made" now is, a construc- 
tive study of the whole, each section making its own 
contribution to the building up of that whole. The first 
essential to this is the collecting together, in a form fit for 
use, of the whole vast body of Indian literature in all forms 
of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate effort at the search for and the cataloguing 
of, and, as far as may be, the placing before the public 
full information regarding, .works of literature in Sanskrit 
and even of the vernacular, languages with a view to this. 
There have been great efforts in the past ; but to-day the 
work still remains imperfect and uncompleted. Instead 
of an effort at completing the various pieces here, there 
and everywhere, the effort might well be made to bring 
together the whole vast range of it upon one canvas. It 
perhaps is a sign of the times that the University of 
Madras is attempting to bring out a Catalogus Catalogo- 
rum of a more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by that name. It is to be hoped that they would 
have the means and the material to carry it to completion 
as indicated here. 

The next great department of work called for is that 
which w'ould provide the corpus of the mass of inscriptions 
relating to Indian studies, published here and elsewhere 
in various forms and in different languages made available 
in one great corpus, all the necessary critical study and 
revision being made with a view to the composition of this 
particular corpus. In this, as in the previous item, 
whether this synthetic work should, supersede or merely 



supervene, the individual and sectional work, is not per- 
haps a difficuit matter to settle. The efforts that are being 
made and the work that is being actually carried on need 
not be disturbed, or put out of gear. All that may go on. 
A great deal of valuable work has been done, and a great 
deal more perhaps could be done by the bodies and the 
individuals engaged in such work. For that more encour- 
agement ought to be given to the bodies and individuals 
doing the work and the further work to be done should be 
so organised as to supplement these efforts, of course, 
except in cases wherever unnecessary duplication of work 
could be avoided and clear economy can be introduced by 
abolishing dissipation of effort. A Catalogus Catalogorum 
would be impossible of achievement unless catalogues of 
individual collections and libraries in proper form be made 
as a necessary preliminary. Full encouragement there- 
fore should be given to those that take up this work, and 
greater encouragement to those who undertake publications 
of works of literature. We have evidence of a desire for 
progress in this direction in the efforts recently made to 
publish the Rig-Veda and the Vedic texts completely in 
India. One volume of the Eig-Veda with Sayana’s 
commentary has been published recently from Poona. 
The Indian Cultural Institute of Calcutta has taken up an 
ambitious project of publishing the same work with trans- 
lations and critical notes in addition, in three languages, 
English, Hindi and Bengali. A Vedic Institute has 
recently come into existence in Lahore for placing before 
the public such Vedic texts and rescensions as have not 
as yet been made available to the public. Some of the 
Universities, are doing important work in this direction. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal continues its activities. 
Even modern publishers, like Motilal Banarsi Das, of the 
Punjab Sanskrit Depot, are doing useful work in this 
direction. 

It is matter for peculiar gratification that a rare 
collection of South Indian manuscripts in the famous 
Barasvati Mahal Library in the Tanjore Palace has at last 


beeii catalogued to completion. The cataloguing was 
taken up by Dr. Burnell in the seventies and had been 
left incomplete. It has now been completed by Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri and his staff, in a series constituting eight- 
een volumes with an additional index volume. This 
brings within the compass of our knowledge a quantity of 
manuscripts presenting 125 new names of authors and of 
their works of var 3 dng importance and covering practically 
all the sections of a Sanskrit catalogue of manuscripts. 
It recovers a stretch of four centuries in point of time for 
Sanskrit literature, bringing it down to the last genera- 
tion. Writers of histories of Sanskrit literature, Professor 
A. B. Keith, tbe latest among them, stop short at A.D. 
1200 or 1300, as if the sources of Sanskrit literature had 
run dry then. It is not only Sanskrit, but there is also a 
tody of Mahratti, Tamil and Telugu manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Palace Library, which have also been catalogued 
along with this. Other important collections in Trivan- 
drum, Mysore, Baroda and elsewhere have their catalogues, 
and if only other collections as yet uncatalogued should 
have the same lucky chance, a Catalogus Catalogorum 
could be undertaken with the cheerful prospect of a near 
completion. . 

Another great branch of Indian cultural studies is the 
collection and presentation in one large view the studies 
in various localities and various departments. There 
are perhaps more active centres of study of Sanskrit 
literature on the Continent than in England, or even 
in England and America, and very important work is 
being done. Comparatively little of that work is known 
in India generally. Practically nothing w'as known till 
about a generation ago. What is nowadays known of 
this important branch of work, labours from the defect of 
imperfection. Efforts in this direction have not been 
wanting. The one perhaps most deserving of mention is 
the work of the Kern Institute of Leiden which has just 
run through the eighth of its Annual Bibliographies of 
Indian Archieology, bringing the work down to 1933. It 
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is work of a similar charaoter that seems called for, 
perhaps a little more elaborate and in one language 
understood through the continent of India, of course, 
including in it, Geylon and Burma and evenv parts of 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, perhaps this may be brought 
about by improving and enlarging the existing publication. 
If that were possible, the sooner and more completely it 
is done, the better. This work is necessary not merely 
for the completing of our knowledge, which is in itself a 
great point, but to remove that stigma that attaches to 
the work of Indian scholars generally that they are defec- 
tive in their knowledge of previous work and in a pretty 
large number of cases they are actually unable to give 
complete references to previous work on the subject. The 
late Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, speaking of his 
Hibbert Lectures on Indian Theism and discussing a 
particular point that arose between us stated it in so 
many words that the copy that he sent me was not with 
a view to enlightening me on the subject of the' work, but 
more with a view to the complete references that he was 
able to give to the literature on the subject, which was 
indeed true for the latter part of it, although I must 
acknowledge I did receive enlightenment in looking 
through that work of his. 

This refers to another urgent need of Indian scholar- 
ship. I very much fear that there is no centre in India 
to which a good scholar can go and gain ready access to 
all the most important works of reference bearing on any 
subject he may beat work on. Of course there are a 
number of centres where this bibliographical facility and 
maintenance of a completely equipped library is supposed 
to be provided, particularly the University centres. But 
a closer examination of the localities will show how very 
imperfect these very centres are. I am reminded of a 
remark made to me by the late Sir Harold Stuart, the 
first Member of Council of the-Madras Government at the 
time, who told me frankly it would be possible for me to 
turn out the work of three years that I did in Madras in 



one year in London at a cost by no means prohibitive, 
or as he put it at a cost hardly worth mentioning for the 
result. It was a question of living in the suburbs of 
London where living would be convenient and cheap, -and 
putting about 15 hours of work a daj?’ in the British 
Museum Library, and, as he put it, between the India 
Office Library and the British Museum, there is little 
that one would miss. It is to be wished that there were 
in India at least one centre, but three centres w'ould 
perhaps be more desirable, having regard to the extent of 
country. Can the Oriental Conference do anything to 
realise that object? Can it do anything to beat up 
sufficient sympathy of the elite for the realisation of that 
object ? 

Having come so far I would most earnestly bespeak 
your consideration whether the time has not arrived for a 
reconsideration of the whole of our organon of criticism 
in respect of the whole field of cultural research, particu- 
larly literary and allied. It strikes me that there is too 
much of a readiness to make affiliations, to assume 
interpolations and worse, and cast aside works as later 
fabrications without sufficiently serious consideration of 
the position in each case. I daresay I need not go into 
anything very elaborate to explain my position. I may 
content myself with merely an illustration or two, as all 
that I require is a mere reconsideration, though the most 
earnest, of the position. In the work to which I have 
already made more than one reference, I find it stated 
that the passage in the Sundara Kanda describing the 
sleeping apartments of Kavana’s palace as seen by 
Hanuman in the course of his search for Sita, is taken 
bodily from Asvagosha’s Life of Buddha ; — “ The scene 
at night when Buddha looks sadly at the women of the 
palace sleeping after their play, who presenting in that 
moment of unconsciousness all the signs of human misery, 
was adopted by the continuers of Valmlki and placed in 
the Eamayana where the palace is Havana’s and Hanuman 
is the onlooker.” Does it seem acceptable with all its 
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implications, either as interpreting the one passage, or the 
other, or as convinoingly proving the suggested affiliation 
in the face of the statement ascribed on Chinese authority 
to Asvagosha that the Ramayana was already a work of 
12,000 slokas ? Another familiar point is the distinction 
almost amounting to contrast that some of these Western 
scholars wish to draw between the Dharma and the Artha 
as conceived by writers on the Bliarma and the 

A rtha B&stm. It is a familiar tag of classical Tamil poetry 
that among the three desirable ends, Dharma, Artha and 
Kama, the attainment of the middle enables one to attain 
the other two. ^ That strikes one throughout to be the 
attitude, whether for the emergencies of the moment the 
emphasis be laid upon the one or upon the other. I shall 
not take up more time with other illustrations but leave the 
critical Sanskritists to consider seriously whether the two 
passages set down below, ^ one from the HUopadBsa and 
the other from R/iasn do really admit of copying one from 
the other, whether it be Bhasa who copied the author of 
the HitopaclEm or the Hito'padUa copying Bhasa. On 
serious consideration, does it not strike one as the truth 
that the two pieces are works of two different poetical 
minds presenting each in its own particular way, or rather 

‘ Tirumangai .A.jvai’ : Siriya Tiruinadal 3 and 4. 

~ Bhasa: Avhndraha. 

• YatnS krte yadi na sidhyati ko-afcra doshalj -I 

Ko va na sidhyati mamaiti karoti karyatn I 
Yatnais snbhail.i purushata bhavatiha nrnatn 

Daivam vidhanam anugacehati karya siddhil.i H 

Compare with this : 

Kashtad agnirjayate mathyamanat 

Bhumistoyam khanyamana dadati I 
Sofcsahanam nastyasadhyam naranam 
Mai'garabdha sarva yatnali phalanti H 
Bhasa’ sPratijhdyaugandhar ay a\ia. 

Ilitopadeki,. 

Udhyoginam purusha simbamupaiti Lakshmi 
Davena deyamiti kapurusha vadanfci i 
Daivam nibatya kuru panrushamatmasaktya 

Yatne kpte yadi na sidhyati ko-atra doshah H 
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enforcing each in its own particular way a teaching in 
regard to the part that fate should be allowed to play in 
life, the only common part between the two being what 
seems the proverbial expression Yatne 'kriU yadi na 
sidkyati ko atra doshah ”? Could we say anything more 
than that, and build up an important chronological con- 
clusion on such similarity as is found in the two passages ? 
l am asking for nothing more than a serious consideration 
whether the critical principles adopted and applied do not 
require serious revision. 

It would have been a pleasure to me to pass in review 
the work done recently in India, however difficult it may 
be to undertake the work and do it with adequate fulness 
and impartiality for one thing. Such a review' ought to 
be more or less something of an official report regularly 
drawn up for the occasion to be really good and satisfactory 
allround. It probably is better that it is done by the 
various section presidents at the sections, where perhaps 
it could be done more fully and perhaps with much more 
intimate knowledge. Anyhow it would be no use my 
attempting it as my address has already reached its normal 
length and as the section presidents could do it so much 
the better, than perhaps I can without being invidious. I 
take the liberty however, to refer in passing to the useful 
work which lies before the G-reater India Society, the 
recently founded Assam Eesearch Society, and wash them 
good luck in their enterprise. The latest of such is the 
Archaeological Society of South India where an organisa- 
tion like that has long been a desideratum, and where 
there is really large field for work. 

India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as 
holding the key to Asiatic culture as a w'hole. This seems 
only to set her on another strenuous ' forward march to- 
wards attaining for her a position as the home of humanity. 
It is now being slowly recognised that the Sub-Himalayan 
Siwalik Simian by giving, up the tree habit, after the 
glacial age, slowly, achieved his position as the Pytbic 
Anthropos Erectus, and gradually grown into the Homo 
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Sapiens, thus enabling India to send out streams of early 
humanity westwards. If this should get established in 
course of time, as there is every hope it will, India will 
attain to the position of the home of man. If there is at 
all truth in the statement ex oriente Uix, it is all to the 
glory of India. But all this glory involves the very high 
responsibility of providing this much troubled world of 
ours with the light that will take it out of the darkness 
that is enveloping its future. It remains to be seen what 
contribution India is going to make towards this consum- 
mation, and let me exhort you therefore, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the eloquent words of Swami Vivekananda, 
“Awake, Arise, and Halt not till the goal is reached,” 
the goal of a civilization which will set humanity as a 
whole to live in amity, peace and the happiness of ail 
alike. 

Ummuddhamasasyam Janayatu visvjan vasavo 

vi'shtimishtam f 

Islitaistraivislitapanam vidadhatu vidhivatprinanam 

vipramukhyalj I 

Akalpantam oha bhuyat samupachita sukhali sangamah 

sajjananamf 

Nissesh’am Yantii santim pisunajanagivo durjaya' 

Vajralepaldl 

6 p.M. — The following condolence resolution was then 
moved from the chair by the President of the Confer- 
ence : — 

“ The Conference in its Eighth Session assembled 
places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the passing 
away of its 'pmt ^vesidents, Bai Bahadur Dr. Hira Lai 
and Professor Sylvain Levi; also the loss Oriental 
Learning has suffered by the death of Mr. B. B. Havell, 
M. Louis Finot and Professor Jarl. Charpentier.” 

The whole assembly stood up and the resolution was 
unanimously carried. The meeting was then adjourned. 

6 P.M.’ — The Conference was continued in the Lecture 
Hall of the Maharaja’s College. Since Dr. E. K. Mukerji, 
M.A., PH.D., the President of the History Section had to 
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eave Mysore owing to his pressing engagement else- 
where, his presidential address was first delivered. At 
his request, Dr. H. ^G. Sayachaudri accepted to act as 
President of the Section for the other days of the Confer- 
ence. 

7 p.M. — Lantern leetnres.—The First lantern lecture 
was delivered by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, m.a., Deputy 
Director-General of Archseology in India, on the Indus 
Valley Civilization. The lecture was profusely illustrated 
by select photographs of important excavations and un- 
earthed objects and evinced much interest on the part of 
the audience. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal then delivered his 
illustrated presidential address of the Numismatic Society. 

9 p.M. —The Festival of Fine i^rts w^as held in the 
Jaganmohan Palace theatre, the most interesting item 
being the highly successful staging of selections from 
Sanskrit plays by the Amateur Dramatic ^Association of 
Bangalore. 

Monday, Both December 1935. 

8-11 A.M. - The sectional meetings were held in the 
morning in the rooms at the Maharaja’s College, the 
Intermediate College and the University Union. The 
presidential addresses of the Vedic, Iranian, Classical 
Sanskrit, Prakrits, Linguistics, Islamic and Indo-Aryan 
Languages Sections were delivered. 

1 P.M.— The Numismatic Society of India held its 
Jubilee celebration at the Intermediate College. 

2-4 I'.M. — The plenary session of the Pandita Pari- 
ahad was held in the Jagan Mohan Palace Hall and 
its presidential address delivered. 

' THE poets’ congress. 

i i .4-6P.M. — The poets’ congress formed an important 
and highly interesting feature of the Conference, many 
reputed poets from different parts of India taking part in 


it. The following is a list of such poets as were prescmt 
at the congress 

Sanskrit. 

1. Pandit M. D. Alasingrachariar, 1/59 Sannidhi 

Street, Triplicane, Madras. 

2. Pandit T. Srinivasarangacharya, Training 

College, Mysore. 

3. Asthana Mahavidvan K. Subralimanya Sastri, 

Shimoga. 

4. Pandit C. Venkataramanaiya, Retired Teachei, 

Sanskrit College, and Assistant Translator, 
Greaeral and Revenue Secretariat, Bangalore. 

Kannada. 

1. Pandit M. D. Alasingrachariar. 

2. H. Desikachar, Esq., Kempananjamba Agrahar, 

Mysore. 

3. Asthana Vidvaa Sarvadarmnatlrtlia Y. Nagesa 

Sastri, Bellary. 

4. Bellave Narahari Sastri, Esq., Bangalore City. 

5. K. V.Puttappa, Esq., M.A., Lecturer in Kannada, 

Intermediate College, Mysore. 

6. Asthana Vidvan Anavatti Rama Rao, Mysore. 

7. Pandit T. Srinivasarangacharya. 

8. xAsthana Mahavidvan K. Subralimanya Sastri. 

Tblugu. 

1. Asthana Vidvan R. Anantakrishna Sarma, Telugu 

Pandit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

2. P. Lakshmikantam, Esq., m.a.. Head of the 

Telugu Department, Andhra University, 
Waltair. 

3. G-. S. Somayaji, Esq., M.A., L.T., Lecturer in 

Telugu, Andhra University College of Arts, 
Vizagapatam. 

4. Kavikandala Venkata Rao, Esq., B.A., B.L., 

Innespeta, Rajamundry. 
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Tamil. 

1. Pauclifc A. Kanakaraja Iyer, Vidvan, Alabaraja’s 
■ College, Pudukkottai. 

2. Mahavidvan, BliascLkcivi&elikara R. Ragliava 

Iyengar, ' Leofeurer, '. Research Department, 
Annamalai University. , ' . 

Malatalam. 

1. Vallattol Narayana Meuon, 

Esq., Malabar. ■ : 

^ V Hindi. 

1. liaviratna Thakur Gopalsharan Singh of Nai- 
garhi, Eewa State, C.I. 

Urdu, Persian and Aradio. 

1. Manlvi Shah Abdul Hassan, Senior Persian 

Manlvi, Training College, Mysore. 

2. Manlvi Md. Abdul Hassan, Training College 

Mysore. 

3. Mahomed Yusuf Nafees, Esq., Chandni Chowk 

■, ■ Road (cross). Bangalore Cantonment. 

..(j R.M. — In the evening lantern "lectures and demou- 
strations "wera given' in the Maharaja’s Gollege Hall. 
Yidwan T. Krishnamaoharya gave a demonstration of his 
yoga -exercises. Dr. • Pi^shpaan Sarup, -m.a., d.phil., 
delivered his illustrated Presidential Address of the Vedic 
Becfeion. The subjectjtreafeed'by him was ‘ India’s contri- 
bution to, w.orld. enl'ture,.]’, , Mr. Y’ishnu-R.,Karandikar gave 
a lantern lectufa-on Ahie Conflict of eult pres in the Narma- 
da '"Vial ley’, and Mi’. 'Sarkeewar Kataki' of Assam .showed 
sfine, interesting •photograp^is of sculptures. 

V 9 P.M. —After dinner the Festival of Eine Arts was held 
in the Jagan Mohan Palace Theatre, Miss Puttamma of 
Mysore gave a demonstration of the Mysore School of the 
art of gesture. Miss Yaralakshmi and Miss Bhanumati 
of Kumbhakohum gave a delightful exhibition of classical 
South Indian dancing,;, 
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Tuesday, Slst December 1935.. , , 

8-11 A.M.— -The Sectional meetings were continued in 
the University , buildings. The Presidential addresses of 
the remaining sections were delivered. 

Later His Highness the Patron granted interviews 
to some of the prominent members. 

Simultaneously with the sectional meetings of the 
Conference, the annual meeting of the Linguistic Society 
of India was also held and the report on the working of 
the Society during 1933-35 presented. 

3-30 p.M. — The closing Session of the Conference was 
held in the Jagan Mohan Palace Hall. 

The President spoke as follows 

I apologise for the late beginning of this meeting. 
It is my pleasant duty, first of all, to announce that the 
next session of this Conference will be held at Trivandrum 
at the invitation of His Highness, the Maharaja of 
Travancore. The next item of business also by rnamul 
falls to the lot of the President of the Conference. But 
in this particular instance I am in an anomalous position. 
That is the proposal for a vote of thanks for all the kind-' 
ness and hospitality the members of the Conference 
received in Mysore. The whole arrangements -made seem 
to have given general satisfaction and it is very pleasing 
to hear that this general satisfaction is due to variouts 
persons who have taken pains to provide facilities for the 
guests. Our thanks are therefore due to the Patron, Vice- 
Patron, the Government of Mysore, the University of 
Mysore, the Beeeption Committee, and the various institu-. 
tioDs and Governments who have sent their representatives 
to the Conference, [f the Conference has been a success it: 
is due to the exertion of all these combined. On behalf of 
the Conference I tender our thanks to them. { Hear, hear). 
The brunt of the business fell on the shoulders of the 
younger men. I am referring to the volunteers. and Boy 
Scouts, who. worked sd hard and strenuously. (Cheers). 
Our thanks are due to others who have : ^ given- us 
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entertainment. (Cheers). I request Mr. Jayasval to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. K. P. layasval proposed a vote of thanks thus: — 

,Ou:r thanks are due to the /volunteers and to other 
gentlemen who’ have assisted ns id tried . to_ make us com- 
fortable., .A,s the President is Mysorean it maj.he regarded 
as thanking yourseWe^.' j,,It has b'eeii suggested^^tliat some 
one who is npt a Myspr^an should prc^^ose a vote oh thanks. 
Now you have allowed us to ident%- 'ourselves so well 
with you that for the time being we have forgotten that 
we have come from outside. ■ (Cheers). Our thanks-aredue 
not only to the volunteers biit also to the gentleme%i' who 
have given us such- excellent . music and abhiriaya. Our 
thanks, narie,, due to. .the W^olehof' Mysore .in general. 
(Cheers)j. "We ha,ie(reobiyfd all. attentiou. at their hands. 
We can go back from your country with feelings of real 
gratitude. (Cheers). 

The President then remarked : — 

.. ii|egardiiag the, election of office bearers^ the voting 
i^'nhfc Th® I Oriental Conference is a business of 
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the 

',da.yal*dft|ie H.^^eat 
201 of 

».‘ja'piv®S/iff:(timej I have 
fetai^ilihahih-^pers received 
I'n&t 'j^fefcilfeal’ed in the printed 


after .the time, 

book^ ipmmatciesfi The I inspiring fact is that separate 
seetic^ ! ihlil’d ■ llaieii Session sudoessively .for , tw.d drt^s. It 
would be normlsHy impossible to- expect all these papers 
to he read; ) .Some .papers were discussed at some length. 
The mal;ter presented in , papers varied in time from 600 
or 700 B.C,j..;.dowa.i /tQ;tih6 v^y, modern . times and extends 
over hli: |)r?bhhhsmf‘kiioWledge. At one. time there used 
to be a complaint that na-arifeive interest was taken in the 
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work of the Conference. We have now reached a stag©' 
when there is too much work for the Gonference. The- 
suggestion for modification took two alternative forms, 
that the accive work that is done is indeed really very: 
great : out off all diversions so that we may get through 
the papers. Imagine people coming from distant parts, 
made to work for ten hours. Even the most earnest mao. 
would fall hack. The other suggestion was to reduce the. 
number of papers and accept only the best. How are we 
to know what is the work that is being done. We. have- 
been finding our way through several sections. We shall 
work on from session to session so as to make it more 
efficient. It is not a complaint peculiar to us. We are 
accustomed to blame ourselves for lack of organization, 
for want of capacity. A comparison is often drawn with 
conferences held in Europe. But I hear from one of those 
who attended the 17th International Congress, that the. 
Congress extended over one whole week and over -lOQ 
delegates from all parts of the world attended it. Some 
kind of diversion was provided and a number of hours was 
set apart for papers. We may congratulate ourselves for 
the work that is done. The lines of activity are really 
increasing from session to session and evidence of it is 
found in the number of papers presented. We may as a 
matter of fact adopt modifications to suit our requirer 
ments. On the whole we have to congratulate ourselves 
every way upon the work done. May I say, ladies and. 
gentlemen, that thanks are due to those who co-operated 
with us and to others who in every way helped us. 1 
need not take up more of your cirne. We are bringing 
our preceedings to a close in the orthodox sampradayam. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Chairman of the Reception 
Committee replied in the following terms : — 

Mr. Jayasval, ladies and gentlemen, it was my 
privilege to offer you welcome on behalf of Mysore and it 
is my privilege now to thank you for the very kind 
expressions which your President has just uttered in 

h2 
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a,ppreGiation of our poor . efforts. Yop are holding your 
CSohference only in alternate years. The demand for your 
presenceby so: many towns in India reader very improbable 
that we sbali have the pleasure of welcoming you here 
again^for a numher of years; That will give us time to 
think oarefully of our, shortcomings and enable us to make 
them good.on the occasion of your next visit. (Laughter). 
It is a iv.ery. real. pleasure; in Mysore to, have you here. It 
V is very, gratifying that, on the whole, you are satisfied 
with the kind of entertaihmeht we haye. been able to offer 
you.. '.This is not quite the last of, the activities of the 
t Gonferehce.. . I hope we shall again meet in the adjoining 
..-'theatre in. the evening to. wind, up the activities of the 
, Conference and some of you are going on tours tomorrow 
-to see interestinganonuments in the neighbourhood. This 
seems to be. the appropriate time to wish you Cod speed 
and may I. express the hope', to itake with you pleasant 
impression of your visit to Mysore, (Cheers, acclamation). 

At the end announcement was made as; to — 

.(1) the elections to th.e .Kew B^eGufiive Committee, 

/ (2). the acceptajheeiof th'6 inyitation from ;. Trivan- 
• .,drum ior the next, session of the., Coiiferenoe, . . ; 

' . : . rThe meeting sonckdei^ with the recitation of mahgala 
,, slokaky P-alaoe , yidvan . Purushottama Sastry, Sanskrit 
PataaalaAdhyaksba, Muttur, Sidlaghatta Taluk; and an’ 

> acclamation -of , three cheers, of yictpry for ,His Highness 

the\Maharaja:and .the Ppyal household/, ^ ' 

.A grou.p;.phot,ogFa.ph;,ofjalkthe Hiembers present at the 

.^losing session .was take.n ifl frpnt, op the Jagan Mohan 
,kl?alap.e; Hall- 

; The niembers. then left by a special train for Krishna- 
■ yiaja ‘Sagar (Bfindavaa) where they enjoyed- the Patron’s 

Carden Party knd;dh&ai;i^inatioas.-^' ' i.;,^. . .. ■ 

... Mpha^^ Palace theatre 

, with an exhibition/'' 

of an interesting: . ^^mhhette .ahoW depicting the'^^ 
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story of Hari§chandra enacted by Upadhyaya Mallana- 
charya, Mobiyaddin Saheb and party from Halre villagej 
Mysore District. The show was very much appreciated 
by the audience. 

This brought the work of the Eighth Session to a close. 

Exhibition. 

On all the three days the exhibition was held partly 
in the Jubilee Hall and partly in the rooms on the first 
floor of the Intermediate College building. It was open 
to members and invitees from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and to 
non-members on 1st January only from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, 
on payment of an entrance fee of annas two only. 

The exhibition consisted of three sections : — 

(a) Antiquities. * 

(&) Manuscripts and Books. 

(c) Pine Arts. 

The Director-G-eneral of Archaeology in India very 
kindly permitted the exhibition of fifty select specimens 
from the Mohenjo-daro excavations. Some of the original 
objects evidencing the earliest known civilization of India 
were oil view. H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government very 
kindly sent a few of the copies of the ancient paintings of 
Aja.nta and Ellora. The Mysore Government Archaeo- 
logical Department exhibited many impressions of 
inscriptions, and photographs of specimens of architecture 
and sculpture in the Mysore State. Among other insti- 
tutions who participated in the exhibition were the 
following: — 

(1) The Narmada Valley-Eesearch Board, 

(2) The Numismatic Society of India, 

(3) Government Oriental Library, Mysore, 

(4) Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 

Madras, 

(5) Government of Travancore, 

(6) The Pine Arts Association, Mysore, 

(7) The Cbamarajendra Technical Institute, 

■ Mysore. 
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Suniti Kumar Ghatterji, M.A., dxitt. (Lond.) 
exhibited two ancient paintings from the island of Bali 
in Indonesia. Mr. Silpasiddhanti Siddhalingaswami of 
Mysore also exhibited several sculptures prepared by him. 

ExCFBSIONS. 

Three , conducted excursions were arranged for in 
buses. ; j ' y 

A. 29th December 1935, 7-30 A.M. to 12 NOON : 

! Mysore City, etc. : chief roads and parks, 
, ' ' The Palace, Zoo, Lalita Mahal, Ghamundi 

, • Hill andj Temple, Jaganmohan Palace. 

Bi 1st J anuary 1936., 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; Seringapatam , 
Somanathpur, Cauvery. Falls,. Sivanasamu- 
dram Power Station and back. Special 
arrangements were made for those who 
desired to catch the mail train for Bangalore 
'• ■ at Maddur Station at about 5 p.m. 

; C. Starting at 7 A.M. on 2nd January, and returning 
on 3rd January at 8 p.m. : Sravana Belgola, 

' Belur, Halebid and back. Special arrange- 
'■ ■ ' ' _ ; •' mehts. were made for those who desired to 

catch'the train for Poona at Arsikere Station 
■ ' •' ■■ at about 2 p.m. on 3rd January. 

. . M. H. Kbishna, 

; r ; r ■ ■ Local Secretary.. 



The Fascinating Fountains of Brindavan. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVERAL SECTIONS. 

I. VEDIO. 

The business of the Vedic section commenced in the 
morning of the 29th December with Dr. Lakshman Sarup 
in the chair. The total number of papers received was 
14 ( list of papers). While the papers of those who 
were absent were taken as read, only three papers were 
recommended by the President to be included in , the 
Proceedings. The Presidential address was delivered with 
illustrations at 7 p.m on 30th December 1935. 

M. Laeshminarasimhia. (M.A.l, 

Secretary. 

II. IRANIAN. 

The business of the section commenced on the 29th 
morning, Mr. B. T. Anklesaria presiding. Five papers 
were received in the section. iyUfi list). All were read 
and approved for publication. The Presidential address 
was delivered on the 30th morning, when Sir Mirza Ismail, 
the Dewan of Mysore, and other distinguished people were 
present. 

■ M. A. Shosteby, 

• Secretary i • 

III. ISLAMIC. ■ ■ 

The business of the section commenced at 8 A.M. on 
the 29th December. Dr. M. Nizamuddin presided over 
the deliberations. Out of ten papers received in the sec- 
tion, (Vide list) seven were read and approved for 
■publication. The Presidential address was delivered on 
the 30th morning. v 

Sultan Asmad (Maulvi), 

Secretary. 
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IV. CLASSICAL SANSKEIT SECTION. 

The work of the section commenced with Dr. S. K, 
be’s Presidential address. 

Twenty-one papers were received for this section. 
(Vide list). Of these, two were not accepted. 

The majority of those that were accepted were read 
either in full or in the form of a summary of essential 
points. 

There was very lively discussion in the seotion 
throughout ■ the session. The President of the section, 
Dr. S. K. De, was mainly responsible for the success of the 
section since with his amiable manners and keen sense 
of humour he piloted the discussion along useful channels 
and made brief and fruitful comments on each paper. 
Discussion was active and instructive in the case of 
several papers. 

C. E. Naeasimhasastei, (m.a.). 

Secretary. 


V. PHILOSOPHY AND EELIGION. 

The business of the section commenced at 8 a.m. on 
the ,29th December 1937 with Mr. M. Hiriyannain the 
chair. The total number of papers received was 33 (Vide 
list) and the total number of writers 29. Of these, 18 
were present and all of them read their papers or explained 
their views orally. Where a contributor submitted two 
papers, only one was read for want of time. Out of the 
papers submitted, nine have been included for publication 
in the 'Proceedings. The Presidential address was deli- 
wered bn the morning of Tuesday, the 31st December 
1937..: ' . 

‘ V '■ H. N. Eaghavendeachae (m.a.,) 

" '■ Secretary, / 



VI. PBAKEITS. 

The business of the section commenced on the 30th 
December 1935 in the morning with Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 
M.A., D.LITT., in the chair. All the five papers received in 
the section {Vide list) were taken as read, and the 
Presidential address was delivered at 10 a.m. on that day. 

H. E. RaNGASWAMY IyENGAE, (M.A.), 

Secretary. 

VII. HI8TOEY. 

1. The opening address was delivered by Dr. Eadha- 
kumud Maker ji on 29th evening to a crowded assembly 
of the Conference. Soon after, he left the station having 
nominated Dr. H. C. Eaychoudri to preside over the 
History Section. 

Two meetings of the section were held on 30th Decem- 
ber and 31st December respectively during which select 
papers were read. 

Dr. E. C. Mazumdar’s “ Coronation Oath in Ancient 
India,” and Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastry’s “ Ceylon 
Expedition of Jatavarman ” elicited some warm discus- 
sions. 

Forty -five papers in all were received {Vide list) and 
only 21 papers were read. 

The sectional meeting came to an end on 31st 
December after an address by Prof. Dr. H, 0. Eaychoudri 
and a vote of thanks to the President. . 

V. Eaghavendea Eao, (m.a.), 

Secretary. 

VIII. AECH.®0L0GY. 

The sectional meeting commenced at 8 a.m. on the 
29th December 1936 with Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M.A., 
Deputy Director-General of Archffiology in India, in the 
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chair. Twenty-two papers were received in the section 
iVidelmt) of which seven were taken as read, and the others 
were either read in part for want of time or explained orally 
by the authors themselves. Lantern lectures were delivered 
on the archeological importance of Kausambi by 
Mr. N. N. Ghosh, M.A., L.T., Allahabad, and on the Nar- 
mada Valley finds by Mr. Vishnu B. Karandikar. 

The Presidential address was delivered at 10 a.m. on 
the 31st December 1935 When the Chairman of the 
Beception Committee, Dr. E. P. Metoalfe, Mr. Jayaswaland 
B.ao Bahadur S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, the General 
President of the Conference, were present among the distin- 
guished people who bad assembled. 

• L. Narasimhachae (m.a.), 

Secretary, 


IX, ETHNOLOGY AND EOLKLOBE. 

The Sub-Committee of the Ethnology and Eolklore 
Section met and selected the papers (Fiie list) for being read 
at the Conference and transferred two of the papers received 
to the History Section. The section held three sessions 
with Bao Sahib liajacharitavisharada C. Hayavadana Bao 
in the Chair. Six papers were read and discussed at the 
three sittings held. 

The Presidential address was delivered at 8 a.m. on 
December 31st. when a distinguished gathering, includ- 
ing Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, the Vice-Chancellor, University of 
.Mysore, was present. . 

The section also discussed ways and means of improv- 
ing the Museums in India and including Anthropology in- 
to the curriculamf studies in a larger number of Indian 
Universities. ■ ' . , • 
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The meetings .served to bring together scholars 
devoted to the subject from all parts of India and throw a 
great deal of light on each other’s special field of study. 

N, KastueiJm.a., B.L.), 

Secretary. 

X. FINE AKTS AND TBGHNICAL SCIENCES. 

This Section contributed 16 papers to the Conference, 
out of which ten were read during two morning sessions 
between 8-30 and 11-30 a.m. on the 30th and 31st 
December 1935. The papers list) were of very 

varied interest, ranging from Indian play-house, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, iconography, ancient dramatic 
arts like Kathakali and Yakshagana, art-motifs, musical 
science, chemistry, Vedic astronomy, and medigeval 
Hindu mathematics. 

The Presidential address was delivered by Professor 
Shahid Sahrawardy, B. a. (Oxon.), Rani Bageswari, 
Professor of Fine- Arts, University of Calcutta, during the 
second morning session before a large and appreciative 
audience. It was an eloquent clarification of the main 
issues in the study of the History of Fine-Arts, which 
had been unfortunately missed by many previous 
scholars in their zeal to emphasise certain special aspects 
which appealed to them most, such as the idealistic, or the 
esoteric, or the sesthetic. An important point made out 
by the President was the great scope for the study of the 
Iranian element which must exist in Indian Art also 
Just as it has sufiused other Arts such as the Byzantine. 

One of the visitors who wished to give a discourse on 
the technique of ‘ Palmistry ’ was allowed to do so. 

The Session came to an end with the President’s 
concluding remarks. 

A. A. KeISHNASWAMI AyyANOAB (M.A., L.T.), 

Secretary. 
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XI. INDIAN LINGUISTICS. 

The business of the Section began on the 3()th 
morning with Dr. V. S. Sukthankar in the chair and 
continued the next day. Ten papers, were received and 
read in the section. (Fide list). 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji, delivered a lecture on “Indo- 
Aryan and Austric — Some Further Gases of Affinity,” 
and Dr. C. Narayana Rao spoke on ‘‘ A Comparative 
Table of Roots in the Dravidian Languages, Sanskrit, the 
Prakrits and the Modern Aryan Languages of India.” 

The papers of Drs Baburatn Saksena and Siddheswar 
Varma were taken as read. Dr. S. K. Chatterji suggested 
that Baburam Saksena’s paper should not be published 
until after revision. 

The President delivered his Presidential address on 
the 31st December 1935 at 9-30 A.M. 

A. N. Nakasimhia, [ (m.a., l.t., ph.i). (Lond.),] 

Secretary. 


XII (a) KANNADA AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

The business of the section commenced on the 
morning of the 29th December. Out of the ten papers 
received in the section (PVifg list) only two papers were 
recommended for publication by the President, though a 
few more were read in the meetings on the 30th and 31st 
December. The President Mahamahofadhyaya Bao 
Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya delivered his Presidential 
address'at 8-30 A.M. on the 31st December. 

D;'L. NarASIMHACHAR, (m.A.), 

' ’ ' Secretary.- 



XII (5) MODBEN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

The business of the section commenced from the 
morning of the 29th December 1936 and continued during 
the subsequent two days. For the papers received in the 
section see list. The President, Dr. S. K. Ghatterji of the 
Calcutta University delivered his interesting address on 
the 31st morning. 

T. Krishnamuethi, (m.a), 
Secretary. 

PANDITA PAEISHAD. 

At a meeting held on the 1st December 1936, (1) it 
was decided to draw up a list of Pandits to be invited to 
the Pandita Parishad, (2) the time and place for holding 
the Pandina Parishad were fixed, (3) the President of the 
Pandita Parishad was fixed up, (4) a Sub- Committee was 
framed to scrutinise the papers, to help in conducting the 
Parishad, to edit the selected papers and to fix up the 
details of the programme. 

The invitation was extended to all Mahamahopa- 
tthyayas and other Sanskrit scholars in and outside the 
Mysore State to take an active part in the Parishad. Free 
lodging and boarding of an orthodox type was provided in 
the Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore, for the delegates 
and invitees. 

Mahamahopadhyaytt VidyavacJiaspathi, Professor 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., i.E.s., was elected President. 

The Sub-Committee met at 10-30 a.m. on the 29th 
December 1936 in the University Union to consider the 
papers, etc. 

The delegates and invitees visited the Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Oriental Library and the Palace Library 
on the 30th December at 8-30 A.M. 

The public session of the Pandita Parishad was held 
in the Jaganmohan Palace at 3 R.M. on the 30th December 
1935. After the invocation by the students of the Mysore 
Sanskrit College, Maharrialiopadhyaya Panditaratnam 
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j)harmadMhari Bra Sri Lakshmipnram Sreenivasacharya 
offered welcome to all. MahamakopadJiyaja SsbBtxi Hathi 
Bhai Harishankar of Jamnagar (Ex-President of tlie 
Pandita Parishad) in a nice and felicitous speech handed 
over the Parishad charge to Professor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, the President elect for the year, who then 
delivered an e.-c tempore address for about 45 minutes, 
and announced that the discussion of the papers received 
for the deliberation of the Parishad would be taken up the 
next morning at the University Union Hall. 

Accordingly at 8-30 A.M., on the 31st December 1936, 
the Parishad met at the University Union. Thirteen out 
of seventeen papers received in the section {Vide list) were 
read and discussed. 

After a short coneluding speech by the President, a 
vote of thanks was offered to him for the able way in 
which he guided the Parishad’s deliberations. The 
sessions closed with three cheers to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

Mahamahopadhyaya, bhastri Hathi Bhai Harishankar 
of Jamnagar (Ex- President, Pandita Parishad, -Baroda) 
delivered a lecture in Sanskrit on “Kim nama Pan- 
dityam ” in the Maharaja’s Sanskrit College. 

S. B. Kbishnamoorti (m.a.), 

Secretary. 





General Secretary 
I>R, S. K. BKiA’ALKAe, m.Am rfi.r).. 
Hiiidu I 'ulversity, Benares. 


General Secretary 
PR,. B. BirATl'ACHAllYA, M-V.. 1‘Vt.i)., 
Pireetor, Oriental Institutf. Bitrocla. 


Local Secretary 

I)n. K. II. IvIlLSFIXA, M.A., D.LITT. frOXDDX), 
Professor of History, Mysore XJnivorMty 
and Director of Arcliseologj^ 
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EBPORT OP THE GENERAL.' SECRETARY. 


J '.'(Dr. S. K. Belvarkar). 

"Minute'S Al the two meetings of the Bxeohtive .0dm- 
mittee forT'9S33-35 of the All-India Orienta:}:' Conference 
held on Sunday the529th December' 1935, at' '9-30 di. and 

on Tuesday the 31st Idf December 1935 at . 

Present. 

E.'P. Jayaawal, Esq., m.a., (Oxon), Bar-at-La'w, 

: ::■) : Ohairj^icm- {Ist day). 

Bm Bahadur 'Dr, S. Krishnaswami. Aiyangar, * 
VL-k., VB..ji:^ GhfiiTm'an {2nd, day)'. 

2. Dr. S. K. De, M.A., b.l., e.litt: : • 

3. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. S. Kuppusyami Sastri, 

M.A., I. E. s. 

4. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla, b.a., ph.d., 

5. Dr. M. H. Krishna, m.a., d.lit. (Lond.'i, Local 

Secretaj'y, 

6. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, m.a., ph.d.. General 

Secretary. 

I. Resolyed that the following condolence resolutions 
: ■■ be moved from the Chair at the' hpea session 

■ of the Conference : — '' " 


( 1 ) That the-Eighth Session of the AH-fedia Oriental 
Conference assembled at^SIys©fe,^)iiji^.Gn'y@( 5 ord ■ 


their sense of deep sorrow at' ttfe'ha^ihg awav 

" ■ #VV ■ 


of Dr.' ’ an eminent"' lltikblogist * and 


_ . tl ^ 

Cpigraphist ahd President of fehh"fefeth S«&^^^ . 

'' ' '"of thAConfefenee. • 

'^-'^‘■'(MDTliat.-^pei^hth ^ ' 

^ ‘GoM^l^leJ<^sembled'At*’iURy,e^ic ■)««) ®, 

deep sorroy at’ file 
' '<^''®h‘!^l'^!i«.‘,Levi^ 

' ' ~ PM'M^Asideni^bPWefSWdhd^Setefonof 
" ■ ■ ■' the 'Obafefefak ' '' ^ 

(iii ) That the Eighth Session of the All-India Oriental 


Conference assembled at Mysore put on record 
their sense of deep sorrow at the passing away 
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of Mr. E. B. Havell, the leading inspirer of 
the Modern Revival of Indian Arts. 

II. Resolved that the Proceedings and ti'ansaotions 
of the Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Baroda be presented to the 

Conference at the opening session by Dr. S. K. 

Belvalkar, General Secretary, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee. 

III. Resolved that the Honorary Treasurer’s accounts 

(1930-33) along with his explanatory notes 
dated the 27th December 1933, be approved. 
Resolved further that the statement of accounts 
and the sale proceeds of the Conference 
Volumes and sundry expenditure as presented 
be passed. • 

IV. Resolved that the General secretaiy be authorized 

to print and publish the statement of accounts 

of the Honorary Treasurer (1931-3.3) and the 


tMXif 
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statement of the accounts of the 
Secretary — December 1930 to 
1933 . ,, .•'hLiiJi!' ’ 

Resolved that the Hppi. Treas^i?#i be authorised 
to make the jpaiymeni, of Rsi .811-12-1 to the 
Local Secretary, Baroda^ Dr. B.Bhattacharyya, 
towards meeting deficit in the general expendi- 
"• ture of the Conference. 

Resolved that the best thanks of the Committee 
be conveyed to Dr. Bhattacharyya, Local 
Secretary of the Baroda Session and his staff, 

■ for the successful production of the Volume of 
the Proceedings. 

Resolved that the rules and bye-laws regarding 
election of General President and Sectional 
Presidents and the bye-laws under Rules 4, 7, 
and 8 and under Rule 13 about money matters 
passed through circulars issued by the General 
Secretary to the Executive Committee be 
, formally adopted. 


Till. Resolved that the Conference, in future, be 
ordinarily divided into the following 14 Sec- 
tions (Ffie- Appendix il) 

IX. Resolved that the price of the voluTne of Baroda 
Report and Proceedings be fixed at Rs. 10 per 
copy 

X. Consideration of the proposals of Prof. Vidhusekhara 

Bhattacharya : 

Resolved that there should be two classes of mem- 
bership of the Conference : — 

(1) Pull members paying Rs. 10 and entitled 
to a tree copy of the Proceedings and 
transactions ; 

(■3) Associate members paying Es. 5 and entitled 
to all the privileges of the membership 
other than the right to receive a free copy 
of the Proceedings and transactions. 

XI. Resolved that the report of Mr. V. E. Karandikar 

on the work done by the Narmada Valley 
Research Board appointed at the Baroda 
Conference bo recorded. 

XII. Resolved that the proposal of tlie Madras Univer- 
sity to have a revised and up-to-date Gatalogtis 
Gatalogorum be regarded as the most welcome, 
and that the Conference extend its full support 
to the proposal. 

Resolved further that the proposals be brought to 
the notice of the members of the Conference 
for co-operation. 

XIII. Resolved that Dr. Otto Stein’s proposals regarding 

the preparation of a ‘Cultural Atlas of India ’ 
be recorded. ' 

XIV. Resolved that the following 10 names proposed 

by the Reception Committee be accepted -and 
that the gentlemen be co-opted on the Council 
under Article 7 (c), {Vide Appendix B.) 

XV. Resolved that the proposal of Dr. S. K. De 
conveyed in his letter qf the 36th November 

I 
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; ^ 1935 be recommended to the Couuci! for 

necessary action regarding appointment of a 
committee to explore the possibilities of the 

Conference undertaking definite literary work 

such as publishing an annual bulletin of 
Publications on oriental subjects, etc. 

- ' ; l^esolved that the following part of the resolution 
tabled by Mr. IL Ohattopadhyaya be recom- 
mended to the General Council for necessary 
action ; — 

In view of the great need of archa 3 ological 
excavations and explorations in the country 
on an extensive scale, this Conference requests 
the Government of India to give facilities to 
persons deputed by Universities and other 
v\'TT nil acquiring training in Archccology. ” 

. ihe venue of the next session of the Confer- 
ence : — 


XVII 
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Uesolved («) that the invitation of the Travancore 
Government to hold the next session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum 
bo accepted with the best thanks and 
(6) that Mr. R. Y. Poduval, b.a., Superin- 
tendent of Archceology, Travancore Govern- 
uient, be appointed the Hon. Local Secretary 
of the Ninth Session. 

. Consideration of the letter of resignation of Dr. 
A. C. Woolner, Honorary Treasurer- 
Besolvecl that Dr. A. C. Woolner's rmgnation hr 
accepted m view of the fact that he retires 
rom service and is expected to be out of India 
m 1937; and that the best thanks of the 
Conference be conveyed to him for his oast 

SeasSer^ Conference as its Honorary 

Resolved further that Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
rpgwe^ted to accept the office of the 
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Honorary Treasurer of blie Conference and 
that failing Sir S. Eadhakrishnan, Professor 
A. B. Dhruva of the Benares Hindu University 
be elec ted Honorary Treasurer of the Conference. 

The Agenda of the Council meeting to be held on 31st 
December 1935 at 1-30 p.M. and of the closing plenary 
session of the Conference was considered and finally 
approved. 

APPENDIX A. 

1. Vedic (including Indo-Aryan Origins). 

2. Iranian and Zoroastrian Languages and Litera- 

ture (including Avesta, Old Iranian and 
Middle Iranian Languages such as Pahlavi, 
etc.). 

3. Islamic Culture and Literature (including Pre- 

Islamic Arabic, Arabic and Persian, also Urdu 
if not provided for in Section 13). 

4. Classical Sanskrit. 

5. Philosophj'^ and Religion (the latter from the 

rational and cultural point of view). 

6. Ardhamagadhi, Pali and Prakrits (including 

papers on Jainism and Buddism in their 
literary aspects). 

7. History (including Ancient G-eography). 

8. Archaeology, Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

9. Ethnology and Folk-lore. 

10. Fine Arts (including architecture, sculpture, 

Iconography and Music). 

11. Technical Sciences. 

12. Philology or Indian Linguistics. 

13. Modern Indian Languages, particularly of the 

Province where the Conference is held. 

14. All other Modern Indian Languages. 
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APPENDIX B. 


List of persons elected to represent the Eeception 
Committee on the Council of the Conference : 


1. D. Srinivasachar, Esq., m.a., Professor of Saiis- 


2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

a. 


krit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

M. A. Shustery, Esq., Professor of Persian, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

■T. S. Venkannaiya, Esq., m.a., Professor of 
Hannada, IMaharaja s College, IMysore. 

A. E. Wadia, Esq., b.a., Bar-at-law, Professor 
of Philosophy, Maharaja’s College, Alysorc. 

S. B. Krishna Moorti, Esq., Principal, 
Mahaiaja s Sanskrit College, IMysore. 
-^afacharUavisarada Bao Saliib C. Ha\'a- 
vadana Eao, b.a., b.l., Narasimharaja Eoad, 
Bangalore City. 


E E.^ Eama Eao, Esq., b.a., Assistant to the 
Director of Archseological Eesoarches in My- 
sore, Mysore, 

B. C. E. Narasimha Sastry, Esq., m.a., Assistant 
Professor of Banskrit, Maharaja’s College, My- 
9. Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, m.a., l.t., ph.D.. 
University Librarian, Mysore University, My- 
sore. 

10. M. S. Basavalingaiya, Esq., m.a., b.l.. Assistant 
Curator, Government Oriental Library, My- 

■ sore. ■■ ■' '■ ‘V ; 
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Minutes OP A Meeting of the General Council of 
THE All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

31s^ December 1985. 

At 1-30 p.m. 

Members present — 

1. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar m (77iair. 

2. Forty-seven others as per list of signatures* which 
includes ttieinbers qualified under Rule 7 (a) and (6) and 
the 10 members co-opted as per Rule 7 (c) : — 

Messrs . — 

1. S. Kuppaswami Sastri. 

2. P. L. Vaidya. 

3. V. S. Sukthankar. 

4. H. C. Ray. 

5. M. Nizarauddin. 

6. Lakshman Sarup. ■ 

7. S. K. De. 

8. IL N. Dikshit. 

9. C. Hayavadana Rao. 

10. G. Ah Acharya. 

11. A. R. Wadia. 

12. 1. J. S. Taraporewala. 

13. M. S. Basavalingayya, 

. 14. R. Rama Rao. 

lo. M. A. Shustery. 

16. K. Chattopadhyaya. 

17. D. Srinivasachar. 

IS. S. B. Krishnamoorty. 

19. P. P. S. Sastry. 

20. R, C. Majumdar. 

* Members preseut were requested to sign their names in the list. 
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21. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

22. T. Ei. Cliintamani. 

23. Kbwaja Muhammacl Ahmad. 

24. M. Abdulla Ghagbtai. 

2-5. M. N. Siddiqi. 

26. Narayan Chandra Banerjee. 

27. Bishesbvarnath Ben. 

28. H. Shanna. 

29. G. E. Narasiuihasastri. 

.30. E. D. Karniarkar. 

31. P. V. Bapat. 

32. H. E. Divekar. 

33. N. Chengalvarayan. 

34. M. Eama Eao. 

■3-5. C. Narayana Eao. 

36. Manoranjan Ghosh. 

37. N. K. Bliattasali. 

■38. A. N. Narasimhia. 

39. Durga Prasad. 

40. E. Subba Eao. 

41. Bai Bahadur Prayag Da.yal. 

42. S. K. Belvalkav. ’ " 

43. K. P. Jayaswal. 

44. M. H. Krishna. 

46. 0. S. Srinivasachari. 

46. S. P. Chaturvedi. 

47. V. V. Mirashi. 


I. The following matters were reported to the 
Council : — 

(1) That the Executive Committee has accepted 

the invitation of the Travancore Government 
to hold the next or Ninth Session of the 
Conference at Trivandrum. 

(2) That Mr. E. V. Poduval was appointed Local 

Secretary at Trivandrum. 
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(3) That on a,ceount of ill health Dr. A. 0. Woolner 
has resigned the oflfice of the Hon. Treasurer 
of the Conference and his resignation has 
been accepted. 

II. The question was raised at this stage whether the 

appointment of a successor to Dr. Woolner as 
also that of the other office-bearers of the 
Conference was to be made by the existing 
Executive Committee or by the new Executive 
Committee after it W’as constituted. A ruling 
was given to the effect that wdiile the exsiting 
Executive Committee w'as competent to settle 
the venue of the next Conference and therefore, 
as a consequence, to appoint the newHjOcal 
Secretary and wdiile it could also accept a 
resigiration such as that of the Hon. Treasurer, 
the new Treasurer and the new General 
Secretaries should be elected by the new 
Executive Committee ; that is by the 14 
members to be elected by the General Comicil 
then in session and the existing office-bearers 
who Nvere expected to continue in office until 
their successors are appointed. It was accord- 
ingly resolved that nominations to fill up 14 
places on the new' Executive Committee be 
made at the meeting. 

III. Since however the procedure w'ould take time, it 

W'as agreed that certain non-controversial 
matters and other recommendations of the 
present Executive Committee in regard to 
other matters of general interest be first dis- 
posed of. Accordingly, the following resolu- 
tions were auppted : — 

IV. Eesolved that the Conference afford cordial 

w'elcome to the proposal of the Madras Uni- 
versity to prepare a revised and up-to-date 
Catalogus Gatalogorum of Sanskrit Mss. and 
heartily extend its full support to the same 
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Dr. Krishna next moved— 

That the membership of this Conference be divided 
into the following two classes : 

(1) Full members paying Rs. 10 and entitled 

to a free copy of the Proceedings and 
transactions. 

(2) Associate' members paying Es. 5 and entitled 

to all the privileges of membership other 
than the right to receive a free copy of the 
■ Proceedings and transactions. 

Professor 1). Srinivasachar seconded the proposal. 
There was considerable opposition to the pro- 
posal and Dr. Krishna was eventually prevailed 
vipon to withdraw his proposition. 

Resolved, on the motion of Dr. K. Chattopadliyaya 
. supported by Dr. Hem Chandra Ray, that this 
Conference strongly recommends to the 
Gfovernment of India (a) to revive the explo- 
ration branch of the Archaeological Survey of 
India ; (b) to give facilities to persons deputed 
by Universities and other bodies in India 
for acquiring' trainingin Archaeology ; and 
(c) to reinstate the system of scholarship in 
Archaeology. 

Another resolution tabled by Dr. Hemachandra 
Ray to the effect that— “In view of the great 
need of archaeological excavations and explo- 
rations in the country on an extensive scale, 
this Conference requests the Government of 
India to give facilities to persons deputed by 
Universities and other bodies in acquiring 
training in archaeology and to re-institute the 
old system of scholarships in archieolog 3 %” 
was not materially different from the above 
resolution and was not therefore pressed as a 
separate resolution. 

Dr. S. K. De’s proposition recommending the 
appointment of a Committee consisting of — 
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1. The Presideat. 

2. Prof. S. Kiippuswami, 

3. Prof. S. K. Chatteiji,^ ^ ^ 

4. The General Secretary, and 

5. The mover (Convener) 

to explore the possibility for this Conference 
to establish a permanent central organisation, 
etc., . 

(1) That steps be taken by the. Conference to 
establish a permanent central organisation 
under the direction of the permanent Secre- 
tary for the following, among other pur- 
poses : — 

(a) for publishing an annual Bulletin of Indian 
publications on oriental subjects, 

(b) for co-ordinating oriental research in different 

provinces and centres, and acting as a 
medium for the supply of information and 
other facilities relevant thereto, and 

(c) for acting as a Central Bureau for communi- 

cation and arrangement of lectures, study 
and such other activities as may further the 
main objects of the Conference ; and 

(2 ) That a committee be appointed to explore the 
possibilities of the above proposal and prepare 
a detailed scheme for giving effect to it. 

As the time at disposal was very limited Dr. I)e 
asked the permission of the house to withdraw 
his proposition. The permission was granted. 
IX.- Nominations were next invited for electing 14 
members to the new Executive Committee. 
The following names were duly proposed and 
seconded by members :■ — 

Messrs 

1. E. C. Majumdar. 

2. V. S. Sukthankar. 

•3. G. Yazdani. 
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4. P. P. S. Sastri. 

5. S. K. De. 

6. H. 0. Bay. 

7. Z. Siddiqi. 

8. B. Subba Bao. 

9. K. N. Dikshit. 

10. Niziamuddin. 

11. Ivnppuswami Sastri. 

12. Taraporewala. . 

1- 8. Mobaninied Shati. 

14. H. B. Bivokar. . 

15. K. P. Jayaswal. 

16. A. N. Narasinihia. 

17. Hiraiiaiid Sastri. 

18. Haradat Savma. 

19. Nilakanta Sa.stri. 

•20. H. Heras. 

21. B. D. Kavmakar. 

22. S. K. Belvalkar. 

2- 3. C. R. Narasiinha Sastri. 

24. L. Sarup. 

2-5. M. H. Krishna. 

26. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya. 

27. K. 0. Chattopadhyaya. 

28. B. Bhattacharyya. 

29. N. C. Banerji. 

At this stage Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyaugar, 
President, requested Professor Kuppuswami 
Sastri to take the Chair as lie had to go co 
meet His Highness the Maharaja at 2-45 p.m. 
Professor Kuppuswanh Sastri occupied the 
Chair. Voting slips were issued to members. 
Dr. Bapat and Dr. Chintamani were appointed 
Tellers. 

X. After the voting was completed the Tellers scru- 
tinized the voting papers and submitted the 
following report 

Thirty-eight members have voted. 
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*Two voting papers were declared invalid. 

The following 13 persons are declared elected by 
a majority of votes. Of the next two who got 
equality of votes Professor H, E. Divekar is 
declared elected by drawing lots. The fourteen 
names are the follew'ing : — 

Messrs: — 

1. G-. Yazdani. 

2. S. K. De. 

3. K. N. Dikshit. 

4. V. S. Sukthankar. 

5. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 

6. K. P. Jayaswal. 

7. M. H. Krishna. 

8. E. C. Majunidar. 

9. I. J. S. Taraporevalla. 

10. S. K. Belvalkar. 

11. P. P. S. Sastri. 

12. L. Sarup. 

13. Mohammad Shafi. 

14. H. R. Divekar. 

These, together with the new Local Secretary 
(Mr. R. V. Poduval), the existing G-enoral 
Secretaries and Dr. S. Krishnaswami, the 
General President constituted the Executive 
Committee which was to elect the new Office- 
bearers, m., the Treasurer and the two 
General Secretaries. The result of the election 
was announced at the General Session of the 
Conference. 

Minutes op a meeting of the New Executive 
Committee HELD on 31st December 1935 at 
6-30 p.M. AT Kbishnaeaja Sagas. 

Members Present : — 

Messrs. 

S, Krishnaswami (in the Chair). 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 



K. P. Jayaswal. 

S. K. Belvalkar. 

I. J. S! Taraporevala. 

E. 0. Majumdar. 

L. Sarup. ■ 

M. Shafi. 

S. E.. De. 

K. N. Dikshit. 

P. P. S. Sastri: 

M. H. Krishna. 

H. R. Divekar. 

E. V. Poduval. 

Resolved thab Dr. M. Hv Krishna the retiring 
Local Secretary be elected one of the General 
Secretaries for 1935-37. 

Resolved that failing Sir S. Eadhakrislnran, 
Professor A. B. Dhruva bo elected Hon. 
Treasurer of the Conference. 

Resolved that Dr. S. K; Belvalkar be requested to 
continue for one more session as the General 
Secretary of ' the Conference. As two 
ad interim vacancies were formed by the 
, election of 2 of the 14 newly elected members 
as office bearers, the following names were 
proposed to fill in the vacancies. 

1. Dr. Ganganath Jha. 

2. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya. 

3. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 

4; Rev. Father H. Heras. 

The first two names were declared elected by 
majority. 

Resolved that the best thanks of the Conference 
be conveyed to the Executive Committee for 
1933-35 for their able services to the Con- 
ference, and especially to such office-bearers 
and membera as have not been returned to the 
new^Executive Committee. 


Besolved that the proposition unanimously passed 
by the delegates and members of the Eighth 
Session of the All-India, Oriental Gonference 
interested in Urdu to the effect that there be an 
independent section for Urdu at the Gonference, 
be recorded and passed on to the next Local 
Secretary for such action as the Local Recep- 
tion Gommittee might think proper. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the 
meeting. 

The complete personnel of the Executive Corn- 
inittee for 1935-37 is given below.— 

ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONEE 

The Executive Committee, 1935-87. 

Office-bearers. 

1. President — Bajasevasakta Dewan BnJiadur Dr. S. Kiishiia- 

swami Aiyan^ar, M.A., PH.D. (Hoiiy.), Sri- 
pvulain, 143, I? rood "Road, ■Mylapore, Madras. 

2. TKEASURER -Dr. A. B. Dhriiva, M.A., ivr..})., D.LITT , Pjllis 

Bridge, Ahmedabad. 

3. Gbnbrae Secretary— Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 

M.A., PH.D., I.E.S. (Eefcired), (1) Hindu Uni- 
versity, Benares , (2) Bilvakunja, Poona 4. 

4. OENERAIi SEGEI5TARY— Dr, ,M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.LIT., 

Director of Archaeology in Mysore, University 
of Mysore, Mysore. 

5. LocAD Secretary — R. Vasudev Poduval, Esq., B.A., Super- 

intendent of Archteology, Trivandrum, South 
India, 

Members. 

6. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.LITT., 

George Town, Allahabad. 

7. K. P. Jayaswal ESQ., M.A., Bar-at-Law, The IMusemn, 

Patna. 

8. Vidyapaohaspati Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. S. Kuppuswami 

Sastri, M.A., I.E.S. (Retired), (1) Madras; (2) x\nnamalai 

University, Annamalainagar. 


U. 'MaJiaMahopadhtjaija Professor Yiclhush(5kbata Bhattacharya, 
Asiifcpsh Professor of Sanskrit, University of Calcutta, 
, Calcutta. . ■ - 

10. Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., PH.D., Bak-AT-Law, Princi- 

palj Kama. Athornan Institute, Andheri, Bombay, 

11. . G. Yazdaiii,'BSQ., M.A., Director of Archa^oiogy, Hyderabad 

. ^ _ (Deccan),. . . . 

12. Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, M.A., PH.D., Vice-Chancellor, Univer- 

sity of Dacca, Eamna. 

13. Dr. Lakshman Barup, M.A., D.PHIL., Officer d’ Academic 

(France), University of the 'Pan jab, Lahore. 

14. Bao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A., Director-General of 
' Archyeclogy in India, (l) New Delhi;- (2) Simla. 

lo. Dr. Y. S.’SnktKankaiy.M.A.-, . PH.D.', Secretary, B.O.K. Insti- 
tute, Poona 4. 

16. Dr. S. K. De, M.A., B.L,, D.LIT., University of Dacca, 

’ Ramna, ' ^ ’ 

17. Vidyasacjar VidymaGhaspaii Professor P. P. S. Sastri, M.A., 

Presidency Co liege,* Madras. 

18. Professor Mohammad Shaft, M.A,, University oUthe Panjab, 

Lahore. * ^ 

19. Bahitya^harya BrolQnmr 'Ei, R, Divekar, M.A., .d.LiITT., Jjaxini- 

ganj- Lashkar,. Gwalior. . 
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STATEMENT I. 

All-India Oeiental Conpfrenoe. 

The Hoii. Treasurer’s Sfcateinenfc of Accounts of the General l! unci of the All-India Oriental 

Conference for 1931“ 1938. 
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Honorary Secretary ^ 
Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch 
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THE EIGHTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE. 

: ! Mysore, Dbgembbu 1935. 


STATEM-BNT OF AGGOUNTS.* 

' ■ INCOM-E. 

Patron ' s {grant 
Government grant 
University grant 
Donations and other fees - 
Membership fees ' 
iSIisceUaheous (from the Geii'eral Secretary, sale 
proceeds of Conference publications and 
other articles). 

Petal 


EXPENmTURli. 

Boarding and Lodging 
Entertainment ... 

Exhibition ^ 

Convey anee ^ 

Hand! iBook (Guide to ’Mysore) 

Pandita Pari shad 
Printing 

Contingencies^ (postage, etc.) 
lllstablishment and Honorarium 
Miscellaneous ' i 

Transferred to-the Conference General Account 


T. K. VEK^ATABAxMANAiAHt 
Clerk 'iSn AocoiintMnt. 


Total 

M. H:. Ebishna, 
Seoretarij, 


Rs. 

a. 

]>• 

1,000 

0 

0 

1.000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,192 

4 

0 

2,191 

8 

0 

140 

13 

0 

6,824 

9 

0 

Rs. 

a^ 

p* 

. 2,081 

7 

9 

. 644 

8 

0 

229 

15 

2 

.. 838 

11 

6 

. 312 

2 

0 

. 162 

2 

. 0 

375 

13 

6 

. 447 

5 

2 

447 

,0 

0 

.. 1,265 

0 

■ 0 

20 

1 

11 

.. 6,824 

9 

: 0 


J. C. Rollo, 
Hon. Treamrer. 


■■ ■ ■- ■.■■■y- '.I ■ ... . ■ ■; ; - .1. ■ • ' ' ' ' 

"^'Tho above does not include the cost of entertaining the Govern- 
ment Guests and the cost of the Patron^s Garden party, which 
were met directly by the State. The total expenditure under 
this head is roughly estimated at about Rs, 4,000, 



Jaganmohaii Palace ^ Mysore. 





PART II 
Articles 








I. VEDIC SECTION. 

PEESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Dr. Lakshman Sarup, m.a., d.phil., 

Professor of 8a7isJcrit, Orietital College, 
University of Punj ah, Lahore. 


THE EIGVEDA AND MOHENJO-DAEO.' 

I am going to speak ^ today on the Eigyeda and 
Mohenjo-daro. While speaking on this subject, I feel 
very diffident, for my views radically differ from the views 
of Sir John Marshall, ex-Direotor-General of Archaeology 
in India and E. Mackay, an authority on Mohenjo-daro. 
The former has edited the result of excavation at Mohenjo- 
daro in three magnificent volumes,'^ in 1931. The latter 
has written a very interesting booklet on the subject.® 
It might be considered rashness on my part to differ from 
universally recognized authorities. We see people some- 
times differ from great authorities so that they may become 
notorious. I assure you I have no desire of winning 

’ A note on the pronunciation of Mohenjo-daro. It is a Sindhi 
word. The correct pronunciation of the second part daro 
should, according to Sindhi language, be dado. P in the 
second syllable is a cerebral consonant and has the sound 
of (I in the Hindi word Karoda meaning "ten million’. The 
prevalent pronunciation has however become daro. The 
vowel in the first syllable is. pronounced long. The cerebral 
consonant of the second syllable has, in actual prevalent 

“ pronunciation, lost its original character and assumed the 
character of a semi-vowel. Although it is the prevalent 
pronunciation, it is incorrect. Mohenjo-daro means . in 
Sindhi, ‘a mound of the dead.’ 

^ Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro And the Indus Civilization 
published by A. Probsthain, London. 

® The Indus Giviliz'ition, published by Lovet Dickenson and 
Thompson, London, 1935. 
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cheap notoriety by a simple process of disagreeing with 
great scholars. There are also people, who would do any- 
thing to see their name printed in the press. I read, 
some time ago, that a certain individual set the most 
ancient cathedral of Paris— Notre Dame— on fire. He was 
caught red-handed. When questioned as to what led him 
to commit this act of arson, he is reported to have stated 
that he wanted to see his name printed in the columns of 
the daily newspapers. I am not actuated by any such 
motive. It is unnecessary for me to go to the extent of 
disagreeing with Sir John Marshall for the sake of seeing 
my name printed in the press.- Moreover, disagreement 
with Sir John Marshall is not such a sensational event as 
to bring any notoriety in its wake. It is doubtful if the 
press will take any notice of it. I differ from the above- 
mentioned authorities because my studies have led me to 
different conclusions. I feel, I shall not be true to myself, 
if I suppress my views, simply because they happen to 
differ from the generally accepted views. One should not 
fail to give expression to a conclusion, to which one has 
arrived after a careful and critical study of the problem. 
It is not in a light-hearted manner that I have embarked 
on this subject today. All that I ask you is therefore to 
give me a patient hearing and to critically examine the 
evidence that I am going to put before you and to judge 
whether or not, the evidence adduced in support of my 
thesis, is adequate, convincing or cogent. 

For the sake of convenience, I have divided my paper in 
two parts. The first part offers some criticism to the theo- 
ries, advanced so far. It may be called the negative part. 

The second part brings forth some evidence in support of 
my main thesis. It may therefore be called the positive part. 

Excavation at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have 
revolutionised our ideas with regard to the history and 
civilization of ancient India. The first question which 
suggests itself is with regard to the character of the 
civilization, as revealed by explorations at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. Is it Aryan or non-Aryan in character ? 
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It is generally believed that the character of oiviliKa- 
tion of the Indus valley is non- Aryan. It has been 
suggested that it might be Dravidian. Attempts have 
also been made to establish an ethnic relationship between 
the Dravidians and the Sumerians. The latter, according 
to Dr. H. E. Hall, “might belong to the same ethnic type 
as the Dravidians of India who, though now restricted to the 
south of India, are believed on linguistic and ethnological 
grounds to have once populated virtually the whole of the 
peninsula, including the Punjab, Bind, and Baluchistan, 
where, as is well known, the Dravidian speech is still 

preserved in the language of the Brahuis.” ‘ 

Evidence of Anthropology. 

A few skulls of Mohenjo-daro are of the same type as 
have been unearthed in Mesopotamia. The close resem- 
blance of the Mohenjo-daro skulls with the skulls discover- 
ed by Dr. Woolley at Al’Ubaid and by Dr. B. Mackay at 
Kish is very remarkable. The skulls of Mesopotamia are 
assigned to a very early date. This will show that the 
people of Mohenjo-daro were racially related to the people 
of Mesopotamia. The following remark of E. Mackay 
shows that he accepts the theory of ethnic relationship 
between the people of the Indus valley and Mesopotamia: 
“It may therefore be assumed provisionally that the Proto- 
Elatnites, the dwellers in the Indus valley brick-built 
cities, and perhaps also the Sumerians, had a common 
ancestry ; but beyond this it is not possible to go until 
further sites have been explored in India, Baluchistan, and 
the high lands of Persia and more information is forthcom- 
ing with regard to the origin and lines of development of 
these early peoples 

Sir John Marshall is of opinion that the language of 
the seals excavated at Mohenjo-daro, might be Dravidian. 
His statement is the following : “ Of the language of 

* Sir Johh Marshall, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 109. 

^ E. Mackay op. ait- pp. 12-13. 
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these texts little more can be said at present than, that 
there is no reason for connecting it in any way with 
Sanskrit. The Indus cmlization was pre-Aryan, and the 
Indus language or languages must have been pre-Aryan 
also. Possibly, one or other of them (if, as seems likely, 
there was more than one) was Dravidic. This, for three 
reasons, seems a most likely conjecture first, because 
Dravidic-speaking people were the precursors of the Aryans 
over most of Northern India and w'ere the only people 
likely to have been in possession of a culture as advanced 
as the Indus culture. Secondly because . . . at no 

great distance from the Indus Yalley the Brahuis of 
Baluchistan have preserved among themselves an island 
of Dravidic speech which may well be a relic from pre- 
Aryan times, when Dravidic was perhaps the common 
language of these parts : thirdly, because the Dravidic 
languages being agglutinative, it is not unreasonable to 
look for. a possible connection between them and the 
agglutinative language of Sumer in the Indus Valley, 
which, as we know, had many other close ties with 
Sumer.” ^ The seals have not hitherto been deciphered. 
The opinion expressed in the passage quoted above can 
only be a conjecture. No one can say what the language 
of- the Indus Valley civilization was as long as the inscrip- 
tions on the seals remain a sealed book to us. It is only ■ 
after the decipherment of the seal inscriptions that one 
would be in a position to express an opinion with regard 
to the language. At present, Sir John Marshall cannot 
adduce the slightest piece of evidence in support of his 
statement. His first argument that the Dravidians were 
the precursors of the Aryans over most of Northern India is 
not universally accepted. • His second argument that 
Dravidic was perhaps the. common language of these parts 
in ancient times is without any evidence. The third 
argument is equally without foundation. In other words, 
Sir John Marshall’s statement is tantamount to saying 

^ Sir John Marshall op. oit. Vol, I, p. 42, . 
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that the Dravidians were the authors of the Indus valley 
oivilisation, The, evidence of anthropology, however, 
does not lend any support to this contention. The 
authors probably belonged to several races. The skulls 
discovered at Mohenjo-daro have been examined by Col. 
Sewell and Dr. Guha. Four distinct types have been 
identified : (i) the proto-Australoid, ( 2) the Mediterranean 
type, (3) the Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock and 
lastly (4) the Alpine type. The first type has dolicho- 
cranial skull. The second type is similar to the first but 
has much less brain capacity. The third type has the 
mesaticranial skull. The fourth is represented by asingle 
specimen— the skull of a child, but which is clearly 
brachyoranial. None of these types represents the Dra vi- 
dian type. The skulls and skeletons, twenty-four in 
number, belong to the Chalcolithic age. Let us suppose 
that the skulls and skeletons excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
are the remains of the population. They must represent 
the residents of that city. It is clear therefore that 
Mohenjo-daro population was cosmopolitan and several 
races contributed to its composition. If the Dravidians 
were the supposed authors of the Mohenjo-daro civiliza- 
tion, they must have constituted the bulk of the popula- 
tion. It is therefore strange not to find the Dra vidian type 
among the skeletal remains and skulls of Mohenjo-daro. ' 

The evidence of anthropology does not support the 
theory of the Dravidian character of the Indus Valley 
civilization. 

Evidence of Plastic Art. 

No Specimens of pictorial art have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro. There are no mural or fresco paintings, 
which could give us an idea of the features of the people. 
There is, of course, pottery painted in monochrome, even 
in polychrome. The ornamental designs consist of inter- 
sected circles, the tree decoration, the chess-board pattern 
in which black squares alternate with red ones. Trh 
angles, figures of animals, birds, snakes, set in natural 
surroundings like grass or bushes are also luet with. But 
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human pictures are not found on the Mohenjo-daro pottery. 
There is only one exception. A potsherd excavated at 
Harappa has a pictorial representation of a man and a child. 

Several examples of plastic art are, however, supplied 
by the explorations at Mohenjo-Daro. They consist of 
(1) clay figurines, supposed to be deities — of both male 
and female persons, (2) representations of male and female 
figures on various seals or amulets, (3) a few lime stone 
heads, (4) a bronze statue of a dancing girl, and lastly 
(5) a soapstone statue of a bearded male. 

(1) Glay Figurines. 

A common figure is that of an almost nude female. 
The dress worn is extremely scanty. A very short skirt 
fastened with a belt is wrapped round the loins. The head 
dress is fan-shaped with two circular cup-like objects on 
either side, and is out of all proportion with the head, 
which is quite small. The mouth again is very large. 
Necklaces are worn but there are no bracelets on arms. 
Male clay figures are not numerous. They are entirely 
nude. Jewellery is sometimes, but not always, worn. Hair 
is long, gathered in a sort of bun or loop behind the head 
with a fillet round the forehead. A long beard with the 
upper lip shaved, seems to have been the fashion. One 
peculiarity of the male figures is that they wear horns on 
their heads. These clay figurines have been made with 
great care by hand. They arc coloured, smoothed and 
polished. Noses are pinched out of clay. Two small 
pellets of clay serve for the eyes. The mouth is indicated 
by a strip applied to the face, deep indents showing the lips. 

(2) Human Figures on Seals. 

One seal represents a nude, three-faced figure with 
horns on the head. The figure is seated and surrounded 
by six animals, two deer, an elephant, a tiger, a buffalo 
and a rhinoceros. Numerous bangles are worn on either 
arm. A similar nude figure is depicted on three other 
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seals, but; wit-.h one face only on one of them. Another 
seal represents a female in the midst of a tree, wearing 
horns, a long plait of hair, and many bracelets. A spray 
rises on the head between the horns. A similar figure is 
in a kneeling posture. Behind the kneeling figures is an 
animal with a human face. At the bottom, there are 
seven figures, also wearing long plaits of hair, bangles, etc., 
but without horns. Another seal depicts on the recto, 
two men. Each is holding a part of a tree. On the verso, 
there is the figure of a kneeling man. On another seal, 
a man is being overthrown by a buffalo. There is also the 
representation of a horned human figure with the feet and 
tail of a bull on a seal. He is shown struggling with a tiger. 
A similar figure occurs on three other seals, where he is 
struggling with two tigers. On another seal, there are 
depicted a man who has climbed up a tree and-a tiger who 
is waiting below. The figure of a woman or a woman 
with a child at her breast is also found on some of the 
seals. Two infants are also shosvn as crawling on the 
ground. One seal has preserved a dancing scene. One 
man is beating a drum and others are dancing to the tune. 
On one seal from Harappa, a man is playing a drum 
before a tiger. On another, a woman is dancing. In one 
case, a male figure has a drum hung round his neck. On 
two seals, men are represented with bows and arrows, in 
an act of shooting. Thus both male and female figures 
are depicted in various situations. 

(3) 8tone Heads. 

Several lime-stone -statues have been excavated at 
Mohcnjo-daro,. Of the best preserved are three heads. 
Two of them are supposed to be actual portraits. Facially 
they are Mongolian in appearance. 

(4) Tlhe Bronze Statue of a Dancing Girl. 

Cbis bron>ie statue of a dancing girl was discovered 
by liao Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi. It is an excellent 
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statue and represents perfect casting. The figure is nude 
and wears a large number of bangles on one arm. There 
is an expression of scorn on the face. E’rom the features, 
she is supposed to belong to the aboriginal type. 

{o) The Soap-stone Statue of a Bearded Male. 

This stone statue consists of a head and a bust. The 
lower part is missing. This image represents the high 
water mark of the art of sculpture of Mohenjo-daro. The 
figure is wearing an embroidered robe, which is carried 
over the left shoulder. He has a short beard. The upper 
lip is clean shaven. The hair is short and parted in the 
middle. A fillet goes round the forehead with its loose 
ends hanging down, behind the head. The eyes are half 
closed. The mouth is expressive. The lips are full. The 
nose is broken but seems to be of normal size. The 
forehead is rather low.* 

Some of these statues and figurines are supposed to 
depict deities. But as images of gods and goddesses are 
based on the conception of man, these statues and 
figurines are the anthropomorphic representations in 
plastic art. Art derives its inspiration from life. Artists, 
whether votaries of the pictorial or the plastic, reproduce 
consciously or unconsciously, the type best known to 
them. These statues and clay figures, whether they are 
gods or human beings, give us a good idea of the types of the 
population. None of them represents the typical Dravidian 
type, which is officially described as being ‘ of short 
stature, complexion very dark, approaching black, hair 
plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark, 
head long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the 
root but not so as to make the face appear flat It is, of 
course, difficult to say whether this description would be 
exactly applicable to the Dravidian stock 5,000 years ago. 
But assuming the type has preserved its distinguishing 

* For a detailed study, see Marshall, Mohenjo-daro atul The Indus 
Givilizatioiu E. Maokay, The Indus Civilization. 

Sir John Marshall, op. cit. Vol. I, p- 109- 
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features, the evidence of the plastic art does not support 
the suggestion that the Dravidians were the authors of 
the Indus Valley civilization. There is undoubtedly some 
resemblance between the statuary of Sumer and that of 
Mohenjo-daro, as summed up in the following remark of 
B. Mackay : “ The men wore their hair in the same way, 
he., gathered up in a bun at the back of the head and 
secured by a silver or gold or woven fillet worn round the 
forehead; and on> one supposedly portrait head from 
Mohenjo-daro, a pin is represented as stuck through the 
bun. Of these statue heads the upper lip is shaved, a 
practice that was also common in Sutner.”‘ But the 
evidence of the stone heads and clay figures, on the 
contrary, shows that there was probably a Mongolian 
stain among the population. This is further supported 
by the discovtu’y of a skull of Mongolian type among the 
skeletal remains of Mohenjo-daro. 

'Friority of the liigveda to Mohenjo-daro. 

The Eigveda is the most sacred scripture of the 
Hindus. It is the earliest literary monument of the Aryan 
race. All its hymns could not have been composed 
simultaneously. They must have covered a long period. 
Early and late strata can be distinguished in the stanzas 
themselves. It is not merely a book. It is literature 
itself. The state of the civilization of a particular com- 
munity can be fairly reconstructed from a critical study 
of the literature of that particular period. Literature 
serves the purpose of a mirror, in which a particular epoch 
finds itself reflected. Hence a critical study of the Eigveda 
can be utilised to reconstruct :the state of civilization of 
the Eigvedic period. Not only can we reproduce the state 
of the civilization of the Aryans of the Eigvedic epoch but 
also the stage of the civilization of the non-Aryans, with 
whom the Aryans came in contact. In the following few 
lines, the state of the Aryan and the non-Aryan civiliza- 
tions as revealed by the hymns of the Eigveda itself, is 

^ E. Maekay, op. cit. p. 197, 
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briefly depicted. The first thing which strikes a critical 
student of the Eigvedais that the Rigveda does not contain 
the slightest, direct or indirect, reference to any inigration 
of the Aryans into India, from outside. From the evidence 
of the Eigveda itself, it will be impossible to say that the 
Aryans were not indigenous people of India or that they 
migrated into India, from outside. The Eigveda reveals 
to us a people who were living in the valleys of the Swat, 
the Kabul, the Indus, the five rivers of the present Pan jab, 
and parts of regions watered by the Sarasvati, the Ganges 
and the Jamuna. If they had come from outside, the 
migration must have taken place in a remote past. All 
anemones of an ancient migration had been forgotten by 
the time of the Eigveda. There is nothing in the Eigveda 
to show that the settlements of the Aryans in the valleys 
of the above mentioned rivers were recent and had not 
been there from time immemorial. The evidence of the 
Eigveda shows that the Aryans were not foreigners who had 
come from outside and settled into the valleys of the 
various rivers. The people of the Eigvedio period were 
partly agricultural, partly pastoral. Great importance 
was attached to the cultivation of the soil. In a hymn X. 34, 
there is a graphic description of the miseries of a gambler’s 
life. In stanza No. 13, gambling is condemned and 
agriculture is highly commended : 

“ Do not play with the dice, cultivate indeed the 
tillage. (Thus) very much held in esteem, enjoy wealth. 
In that line {lit. there) 0 gambler ! are cattle there a wife. ” 
Agriculture is further praised as follows : 

“ The wise ones yoke the ploughs and separately 
spread the teams (of oxen) : the steadfast among the gods, 
by their good will.” Ev. X. 101.4. 

“With the hope indeed of thy (succour) 0 Indra, I have 
certainly taken the sickle in my hand. This day, 0 
Maghavan, fill the granary with the stored grain (barlev). ” 
Rv.WlII. 78.10. . 

“ Yoke the plough, spread the teams (of oxen) ; when 
the land {ij(mi) is ploughed and harrowed (Krita, lit. 
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prepared) sow here the seed ... let the sickles be 
near at hand. May the ripe (crop) come to us.” Rv. 
X. 101.3. A whole hymn IV. 57.1-8 is devoted to agri- 
culture. Quotations can be multiplied. But what has 
already been cited will be enough to show the importance 
in which agriculture was held Further references to 
agriculture are found in the following stanzas : I. 23.1^ ; 
l\7.21, 173.2 ; TI. 14.11 ; V. 53.13 ; VL 6.4 ; X. 117.7, 146.6. 
This is, by no means, an exhaustive list. Even similes 
are drawn from the processes of agriculture, of. e.g. VIII. 
20.19 ; 22.6; X. 48.7 ; 85.37 ; X. ',4.13. Thus it is clear, 
the society in the Rigvedic period was an agricuhurist 
community. 

The hymns of the Rigveda also reveal to us the state 
of a pastoral society. Breeding of cattle was one of the 
chief occupations. Wealth was counted in kine (Rv. V. 
4.11.) in kine and horses (VII. 77.-5). Constant prayers 
were offered for herds of cattle. They were the centre of 
the economic life of the people. Gods are invoked to look 
after the kine, horses, etc. 

“ May Piishan go after our kine, may Pushan protect 
our horses. May Pushan obtain food for us.” 

Rv. VL 54.5 

“ Go forth after the kine, 0 Piishan, of the sacrificer, 
who presses noma, and of us, the praisers.” 

Rv. VI. 54.6 

“ Let no one be lost, let no one be injured, let no one 
be crushed in a pit; now come back with all uninjured.” 

Rv. VI. 54.7. 

According to A. A. Macdonell, “ No sight gladdened 
the eye of the Vedic Indian more than the cow returning 
from th.e pasture and licking her calf fastened by a cord ; 
no sound was more musical to his ear than the lowing of 
milch kine.” Hence the poet exclaims, “ As cows low to 
their calves near the stalls, so we will praise Indra with 
our hymns.” (A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 149). 
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One great desire of the people was to have pastures 
and fields for the grazing of the -herds of cattle. Prayers 
are constantly offered for wide pastures Urvim gdvyutim 
Ev. VII. 77.4. An agricultural and pastoral community 
depends on rain for its very existence. So we find fervent 
prayers for rain : 

“ 0 Maruts, give us the rain from heaven, pour forth 
the streams of the stallion. Come forward with this 
thunder, pouring down the waters — our divine father.” 
Ev. VI 83.6. 

“Bellow forth, thunder, impregnate. Fly around 
with thy watery chariot. Drag well the (water)— skin, 
unfastened downwards. Let elevations and depressions 
be of the same level.” Ev. V. 83.7. 

“ Lift up the great bucket, pour it dovvn. Let the 
released streams flow forward. Drench heaven and earth 
with clarified butter. May there be a good drinking place 
for the kiue.” Ev. V. 83.8. Eain water is described as 
clarified butter. 

Warfare and performance of sacrifices were the two 
most important activities. The tribes of the Higvedic 
period belonged to a martial race. There were inter-tribal 
wars. In their struggle for supremacy, one tribe declared 
war on another. Aryan settlers fought among themselves. 
There were military alliances and coalitions among them. 
The most important coalition w'as of the 'J'en Kings 
against Sudas, king of the Bharatas. 

Aryans also fought against the aboriginal tribes, 
called Dasas, Asuras, Dasyus, Pisachas, Eakshasas, Kira- 
tas, Pauls etc. Non-Aryans are described as black in 
colour and; flat-nosed. By the tiane of the Eigveda, the 
barbarians or the non-Aryans had been driven from the 
valleys to the mountainous regions, where they built their 
strongholds and forts. But these ‘forts’ could not resist 
the might of , the Aryan invaders. Hundreds of them 
fell easily before, the conquering Aryan. (Ev. II. 14.6.) 

The state 6f' the civilization of the non-Aryans as 
gleaned from the hymns of the lligveda is, in the words of 
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Sir John Marshall, that of a black- skinned, flat-nosed 
barbarian, as different from the fair Aryans in physical 
aspect as they were in speech and religion.”' They wore 
the contemptible barbarians. It is impossible to see, in 
this description, the picture of the highly developed 
civilization of the Indus Valley. The Rigvedic civiliza- 
tion was essentially a village, agricultural and pastoral 
civilization. The Mohenjo-daro civilization was a city 
and a commercial civilization. People in Mobenjo-daro 
lived in well-built cities of bricks burnt in kilns. Their 
town planning, architecture and sanitation had attained 
a remarkable development. Architecture in the Eigvedic 
period was rather primitive. Large commercial cities had 
not as yet sprung into existence. The evolution in civi- 
lization is from the village to the city civilization and not; 
vice versa. We have therefore to conclude that Pigveda 
represents a period earlier than the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion. 

Evidence of Phallic Worshi;p. 

Numerous phallic emblems, which have been found 
in Mohenjo-daro, show that phallic worship prevailed in 
that city. I cannot do better than quote the words of Sir 
John Marshall : “ We may now return to consider the 
phallic emblems — the Yoni and Imga . . . Two of 

these are unquestionably phalli, more or less realistically 
modelled and prove conclusively that phallisrn in India 
had a pre-Aryan origin . . . Further evidence on the 

same point is furnished by two realistic specimens of the 
same kind — one a linga or phallus and the other a Yoni or 
vulva . . . Indeed, the only explanation applicable to 

them all is that they were sacred objects of some sort, the 
large ones serving as aniconic agalrnata for cult purposes, 

In the Eigveda phallic-worship is mentioned twice, in 
VII 21.6 and X 99.8. It is the second hemistitch 

' Sir John Marshall, op. eit. Vol. I, preface V- 

^ Ibid p. 58, 69. 
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in YII 21.5 which mentions phallic worship with dis- 
approval. It can be translated as follows May he, the 
noble one, defy the manifold creatures. Let those whose 
deity is phallus not penetrate our sanctuary.” - 

In both places, the compound si&ndd&vali is accented 
on the first member. It is therefore a hahuvrihi com- 
pound and can only mean ‘ those whose deity is phallus.’ 
Yaska’s explanation of this compound as 
is not correct and cannot be accepted. (iV. 4.19) 

CIp till now it has been generally believed that the 
above compound has preserved a contemptuous reference 
to the barbarian aboriginies. But I think it refers to the 
Aryan phallic-worshippers. The barbarians or aboriginies 
I were beyond the pale of the Aryan dharma and could not 
■ therefore penetrate to the sanctuary of the Aryans. The 
prayer is against persons of the Aryan race who had adopt- 
ed phallus as their deity and who had otherwise a right 
to penetrate the sanctuary. Just as at present, all the 
Aryan inhabitants of the ancient times could not have 
owed allegiance to one set of religious beliefs only. 
There must have been numerous sects. 

The internal evidence of the liigveda itself reveals 
the existence of several religious sects. I should like to 
quote the following in support of my statement : 

They ask of him, the terrible one, ‘where is he ? ’ 
They also say about him. ‘ he does not exist.’ Like a 
conqueror, he destroys the prosperity of the enemy. Put 
(your) faith in him. He, Omen! is Indra.” Ev. II. 12.5. 

The stanza shows that there were atheists who 
denied the very existence of god. “ How dare the enemies 
who do not worship Indra revile me.” Ev. X 43.7 indicates 
that Indra was not worshipped by all. The stanza 
“They did not recognise Indra as a god ” (Ev. X. 86.1) 
also shows that some did not pay homage to Indra, 

With this, the following may be compared : 

“ They call him Agni, Indra, Mitra, and Yaruna ; 
they also say that he is the divine Garutman of beautiful 
wings. The sages speak of him who is one in various 
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ways ; they call him Agni, Yama, MatariSvan.” Rv. I. 
164.46. : ’ : ; 

This shows the prevalence of monotheism of an 
esalted type. In addition, there were followers of .poly- 
theism, pantheism, kathenotheism, etc. 

There was not even a uniform customary law 
among the Aryans of the Rigveda period. Differences in 
customary law' have been recorded in the Rigveda itself. 

The following constitutes a protest against the 
adoption of a stranger as a son : ‘' The treasure of the 

stranger is indeed to be avoided, may we be masters of 
eternal wealth. (The child) begotten by another is no 
son ; he is so for the fool (only) ; 0 Agni, do not corrupt 
our paths.” Rv. VII. 4.7. 

It is evident that some people had begun to adopt 
children begotten by others i.e., Kslietraja as a son. 
Obviously barbarians or aborigines cannot be meant here. 
The reference is clearly to the Aryans who were guilty of 
the practice of adoption. 

‘‘ The stranger, however delightful, should not be 
adopted, begotten in another’s womb ; he should not be 
regarded (as one’s owm) even in thought. To his own 
abode he certainly goes back. Let the new (hero) im- 
petuous and irresistible, come to us.” Rv. VII. 4.8. 

It is clear that there can be no reference to the 
aborigines or non- Aryan tribes. The poet is speaking of 
the Aryan , trifces. So there were differences of customary 
law and even of worship among the Aryans themselves. 
To my mind the two p3das —nid, patho vi divkshali and 
ma HsnadEvs, api guptritam nah, are almost identical in 
spirit. They both represent a puritanical protest against 
the slightest departure from tradition. 

I have already shown that the Aryans did not follow 
a universally acknowledged or uniform set of religious 
beliefs. There were several sects among them. If we 
study the history of religions or take into consideration 
the struggle between Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism or between Hinduism and Buddhism, or betw'een-the 
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Shias, Sunnis, or Ahmadia sects of Islam, we find that the 
struggle is not only long but it of ten includes war, blood- 
shed and massacre. So it is clear that in the Higvedic 
times a certain amount of rivalry, opposition, even enmity 
must have existed among the various sects of the Indians. 

I think the cult of phallic worship was in its infancy 
during the period of the Rigveda. But in course of time, it 
grew in popularity and importance so much so that by 
the time of the Yajurveda, phallic worship had acquired 
so much power and prestige that it could no longer he 
ignored and that official recognition could no longer be 
withheld. It was even adopted as a partial ceremony, 
constituting an integral part of the most important of the 
.sowra-sacrifice — I mean the a'svarnedha, which became, 
during the classical period, a symbolic representation of 
full Hindu sovereignty. There must have been a gradual 
evolution in the status of phallic worship. The first stage 
is represented by the Rigveda where it is mentioned 
with disapproval. It then slowly grew till by the time of 
the later SamJdt&s it became so wide-spread and powerful 
that it was actually, though partially, embodied in the 
sacrificial ritual itself. That it became a part of the sacri- 
fice is shown by the following stanzas of the Samhitas of 
the Yajurveda, their Brahmanas and their Srauta-sutras : ■ 
Vs. 23. 19; Ts 7. 4. 19.1; Ms. 3. 12. 20; 166. 
12 ; KSA. 4. 8 ; ^B. 13. 2. 8. 5 ; TB. 3. 9. 6. h Mss. 9. 
2. 4; 20. 6! 14; Vs. 23. 20; ^B. 13. 2. 8. 6 ; cf. Ts. 7. 4. 
19. 1 ; KSA. 4. 8 ; 20. 18. 2; Ms. 3. 12. 20; 167. 1 ; cf. 
18. 1 ; VS. 23. 21 ;, TS. 7. 4. 19. 1 ; KSA. 4. 8 ; SB. 13. 5. 

2. 3 ; 6. 3. 6 ; 20. 18. 4 ; 20- 6. 17 ; of. 36. 30 ; VS. 23. 22 ; 
SB. 13. 2. 9. 6 ; 6. 24 ; 20. 6. 18 ; TS. 7. 4. 19. 3 ; KSA. 
4. 8; TB. 3. 9. 7. 3;ef. MS.3. 13. 1 ; 168. 3 ; VS. 23; SB. 
13. 5. 2. 4 ; VS. 23- 24. 25 ; TS. 7. 4. 19. 3 ; MS. 3. 13. 1 ; 
168. 5 ; KSA. 4. 8 ; SB. 13. 2. 9. 7 ; TB. 3. 9. 7. 4 ; 10. 8. 
10 ; 16. 4. 1 ; 1. 48 ; VS. 23. 26. 27 : TS. 7. 4. 19. 2 ; MS. 

3. 13. 1 ; 168. 1 ; KSA. 4. 8; SB. 13. 2 ; TB. 3. 9. 7. 1 ; 
10. 8. 12. 13 ; Sss. 16. 4. 2; 36. 31 ; 0. 10. 3. 4 ; 20, 18. 5 ; 
VS. 23. 28 ; 20. 136. 1 ; B. 2. 6. 15 ; SB. 13. 5. 20. 7 ; 8. 3. 
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28 ; 12. 24. 1/2 ; 32. 31; 9: m AB. 6. 36. 4 ; KB. 

30. 6 ; 3. 24. 4 ; VS. 23. 29 ; AY. 20. 136. 4 ; SB. 13. 5. 
2. 7 ; 12. 24. 2. 1 ; 16. 4. 6 ; of. 9. 10. ,6 ; VS. 23. 30. 31. 
TS. 7. 4. 19. 2 ; MS. 3 13. 1 ; 168. 7 ; KSA. 4. 8 ; ^B. 13; 
2. 9. 8; TB. 3. 9. 7, 2 ;■ 16. 4. 4. 6. 

These passages clearly show that the phallic cult 
came to be incorporated later on into the very sacerdotal 
ritualism. But the period of the Eigveda is far removed 
from this later development. As the Moheujo-daro period- 
shows the wide prevalence of the phallic cult, it shows; 
the posteriority of Mohenjo-daro to the Eigveda. 

.Further, Siva was worshipped at Moheujo-daro. 
Again, I should like to quote the remarks of Sir John 
Marshall : — “ . . . . . there appears at Mohenjo- 
daro a male god, who is recognizable at once as a 
prototype of the historic ^iva .... The god, who is 
three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne in a typical 
attitude of Yoc/a . . . the attributes of the deity are 

peculiarly distinctive. In the first place, he is three-faced 
(tnmukha) and we are at once reminded that in historic 
time Siva was portrayed with one, three,- four or five faces 
and always with three eyes and that the familiar triad of 
Siva ... is habitually represented by a threefold image. 
Of the three-faced Siva— that is, Siva without Brahma 
and Vishnu — there is a fine example among the ruined 
temples of Devangana near Mount Abu . , ” ^ Again, 

the worship of Siva can be traced to a very remote antiquity. 
Sir John Marshall remarks, “ Among the many revelations 
that Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have had in store for us, 
none perhaps is more remarkable than this discovery that 
Saivism has a history going back to the Chalcolithic Age or 
perhaps even further still, and that it thus takes its place 
as the most ancient living faith in the world.” ^ 

I should like to submit that Siva is an Aryan deity. 
Although Siva occupies a subordinate place in Eigveda 
he nevertheless is a member of the Vedic pantheon. 


^ Sir John Marshall, op. oit. Vol. I. pp. * 52 , SH. 
■ Ibid, preface vii. 
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Siva-Eudra is celebrated in three hymns and a fe\y 
stanzas only in the Eigveda namely, I. 43. 1, 4-6. 1,114 ; 

II. 33 ; V. 42. II • YIL 46 ; X. 64. a 

But there is an evolution in the status of Siva as we 
come down from the time of the Eigveda to the period of 
the Epics. In the Vajasaneyi Samhita, a whole chapter is 
devoted to Siva-Eudra, namely the 16th, which contains 
the well known Satarudrlya. He is called Nilagriya, 
Sahasraksha, ^iva, Pasupati, Bhava, G-irichara, Girisa, 
Ganapati, Virupa, Yisvarupa, Sarva, Siti-kantha, Sambhu, 
Sankara, Nllalohita, etc., names with which Siva is 
celebrated in the classical period. From the period of the 
Yajurveda, Siva went on steadily assuming greater and 
greater importance. During the, period of the Brahmanas, 
great importance came to be attached to Siva. In the 
Aitareya Brahmana, III 33, Prajapati is slain by Siva in 
the form of Bhutapati showing his greater power. In 
Y. 14, a very large share in the sacrifice is allowed to 
Siva. In the Kausitaki Brahmana, there is a long section 
YI. 1^9, devoted to the panegyric of Siva. He is praised 
under the distinctive names of Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, 
Ugradeva, Mahadeva, I4ana, etc. There is no doubt that 
Saivism was. gaining ground. Prof. A. B, Keith finds 
clear proof in the Brahmanas “ of the great importance 
of the figure of Eudra ... It is impossible not to 
feel in both the Brahmanas as also in the Satapatha, that 
the figure of Eudra has a very different reality from that 
possessed by the more normal members of the pantheon, 
or by Prajapati as creator, with whom as lord of creatures 
he successfully contends.” ^ 

The culmination, in the evolution of the status of 
Siva is attained in the epic period when Siva becomes 
one of the three most supreme deities and a member of 
the Hindu Holy Trinity — Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesa. 

It has already been said that Siva was worshipped at 
Mohenjo-daro, The similarity of Siva worship at 


^ A. B. Keith, ^igmda Brahmanas, Introduction, pp. 25, 26. 
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Mohenjo-daro with fche uiodern worship is very remarkable. 
Sir John Marshall says, “ But, taken as a whole, their 
religion is so characteristically Indian as hardly to be 
distinguishable from still living Hinduism or at least from 
that aspect of it which is bound up with animism and 
the cults of Siva . . . ” {op. dt Preface vii). This 

shows Siva of Mohenjo-daro is identical with Siva of 
Hinduism, An evolution in his status can be traced from 
the Rigveda to the Epics. From a minor deity in the 
.Rigveda, he gradually rose and became one of the most 
powerful deities of the Epic period. As he had already 
attained a high status at Mohenjo-daro, Mohenjo-daro 
represents therefore a later period than that of the Rigveda 
wherein Siva is but a secondary deity. 

It may be objected that ^iva is not an Aryan deity 
at all and that it w’as adopted by the Aryans from the 
non- Aryans, when the former came in contact with the 
latter. To this objection, it may be pointed out that 
when borrowing takes place, the most important deity is 
borrowed and highest rank is bestowed on the borrowed 
deity from the very beginning. The evolution of the 
status of Siva from the time of the Eigveda to the period 
of the Epics shows that it was not borrowed ; otherwise we 
should have expected Siva to have been a supreme deity 
from the earliest times. Siva gradually evolved himself and 
attained the highest rank after a long career. 

Further, a similar evolution can also be traced in the 
status of Vishnu, In the Eigveda, Vishnu is a minor deity 
but becomes a supreme deity in the Epic period. Later 
on, be is a member of the Hindu Holy Trinity. 'The 
career of Vishnu is parallel to that of Siva. Both are 
quite insignificant deities in the beginning but gradually 
assume more importance and greater power till the zenith 
is reached in the Epic period. The same thing can more 
or less be said about the third member of the Trinity, i.e., 
Brahma. If Siva is a non -Aryan deity borrowed by the 
Aryans, then it will have to be, assumed that both Vishnu 
and Brahma were also non-Aryan deities, borrowed by the 
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Aryans. The conclusion will then be irresistible that the 
whole of Hinduism was non-x\ryan in its origin, which 
will be absurd on the face of it. 

The only right ' hypothesis will therefore be to 
assume that Siva is not a non-Aryan but an Aryan deity, 
as mentioned in the Rigveda. He was not borrowed from 
the aborigines but gradually evolved himself from a 
humble origin to its most remarkable supremacy in the 
Epic period. 

Again, we find that gods at Mohenjo-daro bad been 
completely antbropornorphised but this process had not 
gone very far during the period of the Rigveda. In the 
mythology of the Rigveda' gods bad not been invested with 
a distinct and clear cut individuality as in the later Epic 
and Pauranic periods. Their personality was in a nebulous 
state. One god is praised writh the same epithets as 
another. In II. 1, Agni is everything ; 

Agni is praised as Indra, Vishnu, Brahma, Brahma- 
naspati, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, etc. In II. 1 . 8, Agni is 
described as the king. 

In II. 27. 10 Varuna is described as the king of all, 
gods and men. Similarly in VII. 87. 6-6, Varuna is 
again spoken of as a king. 

In IX. 69.4, Soma is described as great and supreme 
over all. In IX. 96- 10. Soma is the king of the 
universe. In IX. 96. 6, Soma is the creator of heaven and 
earth. He is the generator of Agni, Siirya, Indra, Vishnu, 
etc. He prolongs age (IX. 96. 14.) In VII 77. 6, Ushas 
also prolongs life. In X. 86 Indra is described as superior 
to all and so on. Yaska, the author of the NiruUa, has the 
following remark about the Vedic gods : 

“ On account of the supereminence of the deity, a 
single soul is praised in various ways. Other gods are the 
individual limbs of a single soul. Or else, as people say, 
seers praise objects according to the multiplicities of their 
original nature, as well as from its universality.- They 
are produced from each other. H^’hey- are the original 
forms of each other,” (V.- Vi- 4-.) --Each god is -supreme. 


No god is subordinate to ’another. There is no hierarchy 
among the gods of the Rigveda as in G-reek or Eoman 
mythology. No god is superior or inferior to any one 
else. Each god is absolute. This is stated in so many 
words in the Rigveda itself. The following lines express 
this idea in clear words : 

“Among ye, 0 gods ! there is none that is small, 
none that is immature (lit. a youth). All indeed, are 
great.” 

The supremacy of each god is due to the fact that 
the process of authropoinorphism was still in its infancy 
during the period of the Rigveda, whereas this process 
was complete by the time of Mohenjo-daro. This also 
shows that Rigveda is anterior to Mohenjo-daro period. , 

At Mohenjo-daro, gods were worshipped in their 
shrines. Temples inu.st have been built to house the 
idols. But no shrines or temples are mentioned in the 
Rigveda. None existed during that' period. 

Building of temples and shrines was a later phase of 
Hinduism as shown by the Epics. This also shows that 
the Fligveda should be assigned to a period earlier than 
Mohenjo-daro. 

A7't of Writing. 

Numerous seals have been exca'’abedat Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. These seals are inscribed. The inscriptions 
on these seals have not been deciphered as yet. We do 
not know definitely at present whether the script was 
written from right to left or from left to right. We have 
no evidence, beyond a conjecture, to express any opinion 
with regard to the character of the language, preserved in 
the seals. It is not possible to state whether the language 
was agglutinative, synthetic or otherwise. It is equally 
difficult to hazard an opinion, in the present state of our 
knowledge, whether the speech was of an Aryan or non- 
Aryan character. But one thing can be clearly stated. 
These inscribed seals prove that the art of writing had 
been invented by the time of the Indus Valley civilization, 
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wH&'eias the art of writing had not been invented during 
the Rigvedio period. The sacred hymns of the Vedas 
were therefore handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, by means of an oral tradition. As the sacred text 
of the hymns was heard from the lips of a teacher and 
not read from a written book manuscript, the Vedas 
were called Sruti, i.e., ‘that which is heard.’ At a 
later period in the Indian history, the art of writing was 
invented and extensively used. This is supported by the 
following statement of Yaska, the author oi the NiruJcta, 
one of the six auxiliary treatises of the Vedas : — “ (Primeval) 
seers had direct intuitive insight into duty. They, by 
oral instruction, handed down the hymns to later genera- 
tions W'ho were destitute of the direct intuitive insight. 
The later generations, declining in (power of) oral 
communication compiled this work — in order to compre- 
hend their meaning.’' (The Ninikta, 1.20.) 

The art of writing had been invented when the 
Mohenjo-daro civilisation was in a flourishing state but 
the art of writing had not been invented during the period 
of the Rigveda. This shows the priority of the Rigveda 
to the Indus Valley civilization. 


THE IDEA OF SIN IN THE EIOVEDA. 

Eev. Heney Lefevbb, Ph.d. 

London Mission, AtUngal, Travancore. 


Alax Muller once stigmatised the Vedie religion as 
being nothing but “ priestcraft and greed for guerdon.” 
Bergaigne, the French Orientalist, also maintained that 
the fundamental fact of this religion was “ an exchange of 
gifts of strength for strength.” If this view were correct, 
then the religious value of the Vedas would be open to 
grave question and it would be a fruitless task to search 
in them for any real sense of sin or any regard for the 
moral law. I hope, however, to indicate in this paper 
the nature of the fallacy on which this view is based. 

It is an incontestable fact that in the hymns of the 
Rigveda, the desire for worldly wealth plays an exceed- 
ingly important role. The hymns abound with prayers 
for earthly goods, progeny, a safe dwelling, cattle and 
horses, food, fame — in short, for “ riches fair in form, of all 
good things.” But at the same time, these “sweets of 
life ” are looked upon all through the Rigveda as the 
rewards of the right-doing man and of him alone. “The 
well-doer, 0 Agni ” it is said in one hymn, “gaineth 
horses, sons, heroes, kine and abundant wealth ” (V. 4.11). 
Conversely, misfortune is regarded as the divine punish- 
ment for evil conduct. When Vasishtha is stiioken with 
an almost mortal sickness, his friends, like Job’s tell him 
God is angry wnth him. “ What, 0 Varuna, hath been 
my most dreadful sin, that thou wouldst slay the friend 
who praises thee? ” he cries (VII. 86. 4). Where the plea 
for forgiveness is not actually prompted by adversity, as 
in this case, it is almost invariably accompanied by a 
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petition that adversity he kept far off. Agni is implored 
to “remove the sin which causes us to walk crookedly ” 
and this request is followed hy one for happiness, freedom 
from danger and prosperity upon offspring. Hopkins, in 
his EfMcs of India, has pointed out that the Sanskrit 
word “ inrila,” which is usually translated into English 
as “have mercy upon us,” really means simply “be 
gentle ” or “ be kind.” “ Where sin is really confessed,” 
says this writer, “the expression may, by implication, be 
taken int he sense of ‘ have mercy ’ or ‘ forgive us but 
these oases are rare compared with the number where the 
suppliant merely prays the Q-od to be good to him.” So 
Hopkins concludes, “ The translators have injected into the 
Rigvedamoreconsciousnessof sin than really attaches tout.” 

I do not think, however, that this conclusion is 
strictly justified. In the filrst place, the fact that pros- 
perity should be regarded as the reward of right-doing 
does not imply a mercenary or materialistic outlook. 
There is no evidence to show that the poets of the Rigveda 
were aware of any distinction between “ material ” and 
“ spiritual ” benefits. Had such a distinction been made 
and, in spite of that, the poets had continued to be unduly 
pre-occupied with material benefits, they might well have 
been charged with a mercenary outlook. As it was, they 
accepted with perhaps a childlike naivety, worldly pros- 
perity as a sign of G-od’s friendship and adversity as a sign 
of his displeasure. Secondly, a pre-occupation with 
rewards and punishments does not necessarily imply a 
shallow consciousness of sin. When the poet prays for 
God to be kind to him, he is not praying merely for 
material goods ; he realises that the favour of God is 
absolutely conditioned by his own righteousness. • To 
regard adversity as the inevitable consequence of sin is to 
display, not a weak, but an exceedingly vivid sense of the 
gravity of sin. In a recent article on “ The Conception of 
Sin in the Vedas ” an Indian writer, R. Shamasastry, has 
said the constant thought of sin and its consequences 
was a terror to the people, of the Vedic times.” 
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Further, there is no lack of evidence in the Rif>;veda 
to show that sin was regarded as sornething in itself grave, 
apart from its consequences in the sphere of material 
prosperity. “They call it p^pa, evil, when one comes 
near bis sister.” (X. 10.) Incest is not only “ against 
the law of Mitra and Varuna,'” it is in itself something 
heinous and impure. Similarly in V. 85, verses 7-8, there 
is a keen sense of the sinfulness of sin. “If we have 
sinned against the man who loves us, have ever wronged 
a brother, friend or comrade, a neighbour or a stranger, 
free us, Varuna, from that sin.” Men of evil conduct are 
“ like young women without brothers to protect them, 
like women who hate their husbands, full of sin, untrue, 
unfaithful ” (IV. 5. 6). Indeed, so vividly is the gravity 
and poww of sin realised that evil is regarded as an 
objective force in the world, capable of leading men astray 
or of rebounding upon the sinner, to his own hurt. 

If, as I have indicated, the prominence of the thought 
of rewards and punishments does not prove a shallow 
consciousness of sin, it is, however, not without signifi- 
cance. .It is of vital significance for the sinners’ attitude 
to the gods. The gravity of sin and its consequences are 
realised keenly enough, but the hymns reveal a marked 
lack of real contrition in the sinners’ attitude tow'ards the 
gods. With rare and questionable exceptions, it is not 
sin as such that is regarded as being, against the gods, but 
only sins against a particular god’s own personal dignity. 
Let us take a typical confession : “ Whatever . statutes 

of thine, 0 Varuna, we, rnen that we are, daily violate, 
give us not up to death or to thy fierce wrath when 
angered. To gain thy mercy, with |iymns we bind thy 
disposition, as a charioteer his tethered horse.” (1. 26. 1-3.) 
There is in this passage a full consciousness of guilt and 
a realisation of the consequences unless the god’s mercy 
is obtained. But there is no personal sense of shame 
before a. god who is himself wronged by every sinful act of . 
man. The relation between god and man which is 
disturbed by sin is not, we, may say, an intimately personal 
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one, like that between father and son. It is rather that 
of king-subjeot. The confession is that made by a crimi- 
nal before a king or judge who is the custodian of the 
law that has been infringed. The attitude expressed in 
the words, “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight ” is lacking. Instead, we have 
an excuse based on human frailty coupled with a plea for 
mercy which, in this instance, it is believed the hymn 
itself will be sufficient to procure. Nor is the attitude 
different in the group of hymns by the poet Vasishtha,— • 
VII. 86, 88, 89. Despite the deep consciousness of the 
gravity of sin which is found in these hymns, the poet’s 
chief concern before Varuna is to excuse himself for any 
sin he may have committed, that the God’s anger may be 
appeased. “ Not our own will betrayed us, but seduction, 
thoughtlessness, wine, dice or anger. The old lead astray 
the younger. Even sleep does not remove ill-doing.” 
The lack of deep contrition towards Varuna himself is 
most evident in Vllr 86.4 : “ What, O Varuna, hath been 
ray most dreadful sin ? Tell me, thou self-ruling one, 
and quickly sinless I will approach thee with my homage.” 

There are in the Eigveda, therefore, two sets of 
phenomena that demand explanation. On the one hand, 
we find a genuine regard for moral and religious obli- 
gations as being sacred and categorical. On the other 
hand, when sin is confessed to the gods, the fear of 
punishment and desire for reward are the predominant 
thoughts. I would suggest that the explanation lies in the 
fact that sin, in the Eigveda, is not so much a personal 
offence against the gods as a violation of the trans- 
cendent cosmic law which the gods protect — namely, rita. 
The moral religious imperative is grounded not in the 
will of the gods but in cosmic law which stands behind 
the Gods and is the source of their power. 

This conception of rita is all important, not only for 
the religion of the Eigveda, but for the whole subsequent 
course of Vedic religion. It is one of the oldest concep- 
tions in the religion of the Aryan people. There is little 
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doubt that the term originally signified the ordered course 
of Nature, especially of the heavenly bodies and the 
seasons. The nomadic Aryan tribes in prehistoric times, 
watching the never-altering course of the celestial bodies 
and of the seasons, were conscious of a mighty power 
which was in and over all things, being at once their 
source and their guide. In the hymns of the Eigveda, 
fita is most frequently used in connection with the 
sacrifice. It is the power and the law by which the 
sacrifice reaches the gods and by which the gods respond 
with appropriate blessings to man. ElseAvhere it is used 
in connection with natural phenomena and human 
conduct. Wallis, in his OoHmologi] of the Rigveda has 
well said : “Everything in the universe which can be 
conceived of as showing regularity of action may be said 
to have the vita as its principle.” Yet rita is no mere 
“ principle.’’ It is more than a mental construction, it is 
a figment of the universe, a world-embracing power. In 
some passages it is invoked alongside of the gods and in 
others it appears independent of the gods. 

Rita is real, and yet in a sense it is “ ideal.” It is ideal 
in the sense that as far as the world of space, time and will 
is concerned, it is not always manifest- Man, inparticular, 
is placed before the alternatives to act in accordance with 
fiia or not. Rita in the natural world is only a manifestation 
and never a complete manifestation of the transcendent 
reality; The chief task of gods and men, as well as the 
chief motive of the sacrificial systpm generally, was to 
actualise the transcendent reality in the natural world. 
“ May your rita be actual ” is a prayer to Heaven and 
Earth (III. 64.3). The responsibility for seeing that rita 
is made actual in this world falls to the gods, who are 
thus called the charioteers of ]ita, its guardians and 
Lords. The gods “bind rita to- the work as an ox to the 
sacrificial pole ” (I. 161.4). Rita is not to be identified with 
the statutes of the gods. It is the transcedent law 
which the gods find already existent as a figment of the 
universe and in accordance with which they make their 
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statutes. Therefore the breach of such statutes is not 
80 much a personal offence against the gods as a violation 
of the .rf/a. The sole duty of the gods, as guardians of 
the law, is to punish the violation or to reward the keep- 
ing of rUa. It is in relation to this office that the attitude 
of the sinner towards the gods must be understood. We 
must not, that is to say, judge this attitude from the 
standpoint of a religious tradition which has an entirely 
different starting point from that of the Rigveda. Such a 
judgment is bound to be false. Either we shall seek to 
read into the .Rigveda what is not really there or, not 
finding what belongs to the different tradition, we shall be 
tempted to regard the lack as ^a default in the .Rigveda. 
This fallaoj', it seems to me, lies at the root of many mis- 
conceptions held by Western Orientalists as to the nature 
of Higvedio religion. Varuna, for example, has an 
exalted position in this religion, but it is altogether mis- 
leading to say, with a modern writer, that “Varuna is not 
a god, but God.” He was never intended to be the 
Supreme Being, like the God of the Old Testament, and 
he must therefore not be judged from the standpoint of 
monotheism. 

IRita, therefore, the cosmic and dynamic principle of 
law and order, is the rrltimate moral and religious 
imperative and the source of the divine statutes. This 
view receives striking confirmation from the fact that it is 
to just those gods who are most intimately connected with 
rita that sin is ordinarily confessed. Foremost among the 
gods in question are the Adityas. They are pre-eminently 
the charioteers of rita and, with few exceptions, it is in 
close connection with this function that they are addressed 
as the punishers of sin. “True to rUa, they exact the 
debts ” (11. 27.4.) The Adityas are the chasteners of all 
falsehood {anrita) and have waxen in the home of Hid 
(VII. 60.5.) “ Loose me from sin as from a bond, let ine 

promote thy spring of rita” is a prayer found in II. 28., A 
special characteristic of the Adityas is their power to be- 
hold every action of men,, “Pathfinders even better than 


the eye, even when they close their eyelids they perceive” 
-25.9). This is no mere piece of “ theological 
etiquette.” It is based upon the fact of human esperience, 
that every action, conscious or unconscious, produces its 
inevitable effect upon the whole world-order, rita. 

At the same time, though this office is pre-eminently 
that of the Adityas, any god who is faithful to rita can, 
according to the Rigveda, occupy the same office and, 
theoretically at any rate, hold as exalted a position. 

“ Thou (Agni) art the eye and guard of mighty rita—a7id 
Vanma, when thou takest up the work of nta ” (X. 8. 5). 
We have here an explanation (if not t/re explanation) of 
the “ kathenotheism ” which Max Muller noted in the 
Kigveda. It is because the function is more important 
than the character of the god that there is a tendency for 
the god addressed at any one moment to be regarded as 
the highest god, endowed with qualities that belong 
strictly to other gods. Max Muller was right, but he did 
nob go far enough. He did not see clearly enough that 
the ground of the “ kathenotheism ” was the transcendent 
world order, rita. 

Furthermore, I would suggest that not only the 
sinner’s attitude to the gods but his whole view of the 
nature of sin needs to be understood from this same 
standpoint. 

There are in the Rigveda three pairs of contrary 
terms by which the distinction between right and wrong 
is normally expressed. The distinction is viewed as one 
between “ straight and crooked,” “ single and double ” and 
“ true and false.” These are simply three aifferent modes 
of expressing the distinction between action in accordance 
with the “ straight path of fita ” and action opposed to 
that path. Each of the terms for crooked, double and 
false {vrijina^ dvaya and anrita) is found opposed to rita 
in the texts. 

Sin is often looked upon as a debt- u'itja) which the 
gods must collect. This is because sin disturbs the rita 
which is a real figment of the Universe and therefore the 
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gods, as guardians of rita, must see that the disturbance 
is put right. Every sin disturbs vita, whether conscious 
or unconscious. Further, when nta m disturbed, the 
results affect not only the sinner himself, but all men, for 
the disturbance is a cosmic one. lienee the frequent 
prayer that the gods may not punish the singer for another 
man’s trespass. 

Here the greatness and the weakness of the Rigvedic 
idea of sin become at once apparent. The conception of 
the universal world order checked an excessive individual- 
ism, It emphasised the -responsibility of the whole human 
race for sin as well as the world- wide effect of sin. 
Further, it placed due emphasis on the part played by the 
“ unconscious.” These important factors may tend to be 
overlooked in a religion in which the individual has a 
unique, personal relation to a Hod who is Himself the 
ultimate source of the moral-religious imperative. On 
the other hand, just because of the lack of this ultimate 
individual relation to the ground of the imperative, there 
is the danger in the religion of the Bigveda that sin may 
be regarded in too external a fashion. Though not the 
normal view of sin in the Bigveda, there is a tendency to 
regard sin as a aubstance, endowed with a kind of verta 
frofte, which attacks and clings to a man like a disease 
and which can be removed by much the same methods as 
those employed in the case of a disease. 

1 have endeavoured to point out that the religion and 
morality of the Bigveda are founded, not upon the gods, 
but upon the transcendent and objective law of the 
universe, vita. All wrong-doing, whether against gods 
or men, is a breach of this law and herein lies the peculiar 
character of the Rigvedic idea, of sin. 


THE PLACE OP THE IN 

THE GHEONOLOGy- OF VEDIC LITEEATUBB. 

Kshetbesaohandba Ghattopadhyaya, 

Lecturer, Sanskrit Department, Allahabad Xlniversity. 





It is commonly believed by western and Indian 
scholars that the Bigveda-Samhiia is older than the other 
Vedic texts. This view is correct to a certain extent, for 
the earliest portions of the Bigveda-Samkita must be 
earlier than the remaining Yedic literature. But when it 
is assumed that this Samhita is in its entirety earlier than 
the Yajiirveda and Samaveda-Sanihitas^ we are not 
supported by facts. But still this baseless assumption 
has been made and it has become so general that to 
challenge it will appear to many as the height of boldness. 
It is, however, our duty to take stock from time to time 
of the positively ascertained facts and to examine the 
bases of our assumptions. 

The chief ground for taking the Bigveda-Samhita as 
the earliest Vedic text is the archaic character of its 
language as compared with much of the remaining Vedic 
literature. Another ground for this conclusion is the fact 
that a large number of verses which are in their proper 
contexts in the Hymns of the Bigveda are found utilised 
in the mantra collections of the other Vedas, from which 
one may infer that they were borrowed from the Bigveda- 
Sariihita. Both these grounds make the comparative 

' Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature,, pp. 40 and 171 ; 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (English Ti’ansla- 
Mon). Vol. I, p. 67 ; Smm Problems oj Indian Litarattire, 
p. 9, etc. , , . 
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autiquifcy of large por'tiom of the Bigued'i-SamItUa almost 
certain. But they do not entitle us to assume that the 
whole oi the Eigveda-Samhita is older than the other 
Vedic texts. Is the Bigveda-Samhita a homogeneous 
text, whose different portions must be assigned to practi- 
cally the same age? Scholars have always recognised 
that this SmnJiita has older and later portions.^ 
Consequently there remains an a priori possibility that 
the later portions of the Bigveda-Samhitd come down to 
very late times. 

It is not true that Mandalas I (or large portions of 
it), VIII and particularly X ot the Bigveda-Safhhitd are 
the only later additions. There are enough indications 
to shoM' that additions were made even in “the family 
books,” the original nucleus of the Samhitd. If we make 
a careful study of the arrangement of these “ family 
books, ” among which we should include Mandala I which 
is a collection of “family groups” too small for forming 
entire Mandalas, the following scheme seems to have been 
followed by the original redactors: — 

(1) the family groups were “ arranged according to 
the increasing number of the hymns in each of these 
books ” ; 

(2) within each family group, the Agni hymns 
came first, then the Indra hymns and then the Visvedeva 
hymns (if there were any) and after them hymns to the 
other deities in due order ; and 

(3) within each devata sub-group, the hymns were 
“ arranged according to the diminishing number of stanzas 
contained in them.” 

It will also appear to the observer that at several 
places these principles have been violated. As the 
exceptions are fewer than the agreements, they prove the 
rule. Consequently we can safely infer that wherever the 
general scheme has been disturbed we have reasonable 
grounds for suspecting interpolations. Thus, even the 

‘ Macdonell, Histoiy of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 41 ff. Yedie 
Beader for Students, Inttoduction, pp. xiv-xvi. 
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“ family books ” have been added to. And they have, 
been added to from time to time. To give an instanco, 
the original Indra collection of the III Mandala was 
hymns 30-50, the first hymn (30) containing 22 verses, 
and the last (60) only 5; the three supplementary Indra 
hymns (51-53), having respectively 12, 8 and 24 versos, 
seem to have been added in two instalments, hymn 63 
(24 verses) having been added some time after hymns 
51 (12 verses) and 62 (8 verses) had been appended to the 
original Indra collection. There are many more such 
later additions, in some oases, of entire groups of hymns. 
Now these later additions are not necessarily all later 
compositions. They may have been added later, because 
they were discovered later. But some of them certainly 
can be compositions of later times. 

Then there are six verses in the accepted text of the 
lUgveda-Sariihita, I. 99.1, VII. 69.12, X. 121.10 and X. 
190. 1-3, whose Pada-Patha is wanting.’ The only 
inference that we can make from this fact is that these 
verses did not form part of the Rigveda- Savilufa when 
Sakalya compiled its Pada-PatJia. Consequently they 
have been added even so late as after the time of Sakalya. 
In this case too it is not possible to say that they were 
all composed after Sakalya, particularly when VII. 59.12 
and X. 121.10 are found in the various Yajurveda- 
Samhitds. But we can presume this for X. 190. 1-3, 
which bear on their very face the impress of lateness. 
We do not find these three cosmogonic verses, showing- 
knowledge of the Ealpa theory, till the very late 
Tcdttirijja-Aranijalca (X. 1-13), a text which . shows 
knowledge of Smritis. (I. 2. 1). They may, therefore, well 
be the composition of a very late period. If the liigveda- 
Samhita thus contains verses which were very likely 


’ X. 20. 1, whose Pada-Patha , is similarly lacking, is not an 
entire verse but the opening of 'X. 25.1, added at the 
beginning of the Vimada collection like tlie Pa^and 
prayers before Avestan texts or the ^antipathas before 
Upanisbads, 
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composed after the time of ^akalya, vve caimot deny the 
possibility of some of the verses or hymns recognised 
by him being also creations of times not far removed 
from his. . 

I have said above that the chief ground for placing 
the greater portion of the Bigveda-Samhita in a very 
early period is the archaic character of its language- But 
the SamliiMis not lacking in late linguistic features as 
well. It is well known that the word dsura means 
‘ a good spirit ‘ a god ’ or ‘ God ’ in the lUgvecIa-Sav'ikitd, 
as its cognate ahum means in the Avesta, and that in the 
later Vedic literature and in classical Sanskrit the word 
has undergone semantic deterioration, acquiring the sense 
of ‘ demon.’ But of the 108 times that the -word occurs 
in the JUgveda-Samhita, in as many as 14 cases, viz., in 
IL 30.4, V. 40.6, V. 40.9, VI. 22.4, VII. 13.1, VII. 99.5, 
VIII. 96.9, VIII. 97.1, X. 63.4, X. 82.5, X. 131.4, 
X. 1.38.3, X, 167.4 and X. 170.2, it bears the later sense. 
Consequently the hymns in which these passages occur 
should be assigned linguistically to the period of the later 
Vedic literature. Other passages that similarly show late 
linguistic characteristics must also be considered as of 
late date. But the converse of this proposition is not 
necessarily true. It is possible that even in later ages 
unbroken family traditions enabled the priestly bards to 
compose hymns in antique form. In fact, there are several 
indications to show that this actually happened. Conse- 
quently there must be some hymns in the liigveda- 
Samhitd which, though early in form, are yet actually late 
in date. 

Then the fact that the mantra collections of the 
other Vedas contain verses found in their [proper contexts 
in the Bigveda-Samhita does not necessarily prove 
that those Vedas are later than the formation of the 
Biksanihita. The manner in which the Bigveda-Samhitd 
was originally formed and added to from time to time 
shows that its constituent hymns long remained current 
in difierent priestly families before they were incorporated 
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in the 8 mhlii ta. It is not without significance that the 
so-called “ Jiigvedic verses ” in the other Vedas often show 
different readings, making it likely that they were 
taken from some “ floating materials.” There are many 
parallels in India and outside of unrecorded folk-songs 
and other '■ floating material” having been utilised in 
rites and ceremonies over wide areas.’ 

Consequently closer study reveals several circumstances 
‘ that throw some doubt on the arguments that have been 

f adduced in favour of the relative antiquity of the whole 

, of the liigveda-SamJiita. The different attempts that 

I have been made so far for the detailed chronological 
stratification of the Bigveda-SamJiita by Arnold, Belvalkar, 
Weist and others have either failed or met with only 
I partial success, for failing, among other reasons, to 

I recognise that poems antique in form may yet be late in 

I date. I therefore apply the criterion of thought for 

determining the early and the late passages in this text. 
My own study has been chiefly from the point of view of 
the history of Vedio rituals. Applying this test to the 
Bigveda-Saviliits, we can recognise a large number of 
hymns in it as belonging to the period of Yajurveda and 
the Samapeda- 

Ijet us therefore see what are the broad facts about 
the history of Yedic rituals. It is generally assumed that 
the use of the sacred fire for the sacrifice to the gods 
comes down ftom the Indo-Iranian times. But Hero- 
dotus’ definite statement to the contrary about the sacrifice 
of the Ancient Persians (I. 132) makes this impossible. 
I'his is what he says on the subject : 

“ And this is their fashion of sacrifice to the aforesaid 
gods : when about to sacrifice they neither build altars 
nor kindle fires, they use no libations, nor music, nor 
filletSj nor barley meal; but to whomsoever of the gods a 
man will sacrifice, he leads the beast to an open space and 

’ See Balston, The Songs of the Russian People ; Earn Naresh 
Tnyatti, Kavitakawnudi {Gram Git), Mayndmatir Gan, 
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then calls on the god . . . . He then cuts the victim 

limb from limb into portions, and having roasted the flesh 
spreads the softest grass, trefoil by choice, and places all 
of it on this. When he has so disposed it, a Magian 
comes near and chants over it the song of the birth of the 
gods, as the Persian tradition relates it ; for no sacrifice 
can be offered without a Magian. Then after a little 
while the sacrifioer carries away the flesh and uses it as 
he pleases.” (Loeb Translation.) 

Herodotus’ account of the Persian religion has been 
rightly taken as well suited to the Urarisch religion.^ It 
seems thus that the use of fire for the pouring of oblations 
to other gods was not known to the Aryans before their 
bifurcation into Indians and Iranians, In the Bigveda- 
Samhita itself there are traces which show that the oldest 


form of the Vedic sacrifice was of the same simple charac- 
ter as the Persian sacrifice described by Herodotus. The 
gods are frequently invited to come to the harhis and take 
the Soma or other food there, e.g., in VI. 68. 11 cd 








“Sitting on this strew exhilarate over this 

beverage poured for you two in our sacrifice.” Conse- 
quently Fire could not have been used, as a havya v&hana 
in the earliest period of the Vedic sacrifice. This use must 
have been a late development, of the nature of a 'pratipatti 
karrnan.^ The transition probably lay in the lighting 
of the fire before commencing sacrifices, to chase away the 

^ ■ I . . : '“V' 

demons. Agni thus became an invoker (frrir from t) 




^ Gf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 393, n. 1. 

I (Mimamsd paribhdshd, ed. Jha, p. 18). The student 
. . of the rites of later Hinduism will recall the case of the 
, ,, ^throwing of the pinda into the Ganges or some other holy place 
! after dedication to the ancestors* In fact the Mimamsakas 
distinctly say .that the throwing into fire of the oblation in 
the main sacrifioe ie a pratipatti karman {Ibid). 
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of the gods first, ana their priest (fTrff . from after- 
wards. 



Herodotus speaks of the use of prayers at the Persian 
sacrifice. The Miksajhhit^ shows that invocation of the 
gods was the most important element in the earlier vedio 
ritual, e.g., in III. 33 (where Visvamitra prays to the rivers, 
Yipas and Sutudri, to allow a safe crossing to the 
Bharatas) and YII. 18 (mentioning Yasishtha’s prayer to 
Indra to give victory to Sudas against the ten kings). 
These prayers must have been originally spontaneous 
effusions. In course of time, however, the priestly bards 
began imitating each other,! and formulaic expression 
came into vogue. Later still, the composition of new 
hymns on the occasion of sacrifices went out of vogue and 
only older hymns were used. 

Besides invocations, the gods must have received 
certain offerings. Following the dictum 

^eTcTT! we may safely infer that in the earliest 
pastoral stage the Yedic Aryans must have chiefly offered 
animal food to their gods. Y7ith the increase of agriculture 
the use of cereals for food and for offering to the gods 
must have come more and more in use. As regards the 
drinJi offered to the gods, it must have been Soma even 
in the earliest stage of Yedic worship of which we 
have any trace. Personally I have grave doubts about 
Soma being Indo-Iranian. I suppose that it w^as used by 
the ancestors of only the Yedic Aryans and by the Hauma- 
drinking Scythians (SaJca Hauniavarga) of the Ancient 
Persian inscriptions. The comparative rarity of the Soma 
plant in India probably forced the early Indo-Aryans to 
use its juice only in the worship of the gods and not in 
ordinary human fare, and later to use a substitute, the 
ptUika, for the ritual also. That the pressing and offering 
of the Soma must have been a very complex affair in the 
beginning does not seem likely on a pnori grounds, nor is it 
suggested by the language of the earlier hymns of the 


^ See Bloomfield, Big-7eda Bepetitionss, 
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RihHamhita. The three pressings and the other dekdls of 
the Soma sacrifice, described in the Yajurveda, appear to 
be date developments. Similarly elaborate fore-offerings 
in a fixed order (Praydjas) before animal- and cake-offerings 
must also be later developments. In fact, all 
and anuydjas seem to belong to late times. There are 
several sacrifices mentioned in the other Vedas which were 
invented most certainly in a late age. Among them is the 
famous Asvamedha, whose late character is conclusively 
proved by the fact that it is treated in the Yajurveda 
texts in portions that are obviously later additions.^ The 
Atirdtra sacrifice must be another late ritual, and 

so also the Pmvargya ceremony.^ 

din the Maitjxiyanlya SamhitdAivdmedihd, is treated in the 
closing portion (Prapathakas 12-16) of the Third Kanda, 
which is known as Upan-Kdnday Le,, additional Kanda 
(the Fourth being a still G^:h^lQd KMla- 

Kclnda or supplementary Kanda). In t\iQ Kdthaka Bmn- 
hitd Asvamedha is treated in a special Asvamedha Kanda. 
called asvamedho-ndma pamhamo (jrantJiahy unconnected in 
arrangement with the Kdthaka Samhitd proper in 40 chapters. 
The supplementary character of the Asvamedha sections is 
most manifest in the Taittiriya text. There the sacrifice 
is not treated in one' place but its Mantjw and Brdhmanas 
are scattered about the text : Taittiriya Samliiid lY, 4.12; 
6.6 -9; 7 . 15 d^,V. l.H ; 2.11, 12 {Brahuana) \ 3.12; {b) \ 
4.12(5); 5.11—24; 6.11—23, 7.11-26;VIL 1.11~20; 
2,11 — 20; 3.11- -20; 4.12—22; 5.11 — 25; (Mantra and 
Brdhniana ) ; Taittiriya Brdhniana IIT. 8 , 9 (5). Even the 
later Sukla Yajurveda show^s fchat there too the Asvamedha 
section is a late addition. It is w^ell known that in the Madh- 
yandina Sainhitdy chapters 1-18 form tlie original neucleus 
and the following 22 chapters are later additions in several 
instalments (Weber, History of Indian Literaturey pp. 
107 h'.). The Asvamedha sacrifice is treated in chapters 
22-24 and again in a further supplement, ch. 29 (also in 
39.8-13). 

^Tbis rite is treated in only the late Aranyaha (Book IV in 
the Taittiriya School and among the Madhyandinas in 
chapters 37-39 of their ‘ which are among the 

very latest additions to this text (Weber, op. cit pp, 
107-8). 
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Now, (1) when the present contains 

three hymns, I. 162-164, connected with the Ahvamedlia, 
1. 164 further showing affinities with the TJpanisliads {see, 
e.g.,^ verses 20 and 46) ; (2) when it contains as many as 
10 Apr! Hymns, i.e., verses in due order for the Yajyd oi 
the 11 (in some cases 12) Prayajas in the animal sacri- 
fice, I. 13, I. 142, 1. 188, TI. 3, III. 4, 7. 5, VII. 2, IX. 5, 
X. 70 and S . 1 10 ; (3) when it includes other verses in due 
order for the later elaborated ritual like the Praugo.sastm 
in I. 2-3 and II. 41 ; (4) when it makes actual reference 
at several places to late rituals like the AUr aha or the 
Pmvargya {YU. 103, 7, 9) or to sacrificial techni- 
calities like the suhtavaka, subrahnanya, yajyd, vashat, 
juha ufahlirii, sruva, idhma, yfipa, chashaM-trikadruka, 
paridhi, prastara, purodaki karambha, etc., etc., (1. 32.3 ; 
76.5; 116.24; 120.4; 121.6; 162.3 ; II. 11.17; 15.1; 22.1; 
34.11 ; III. 8.6-10 ; 18.3 ; 27.6 ; 28.1-6 ; 41.3 ; 62.1-8 ; IV. 
2.9; 5.6; 6.3; 12.1; 24.5; 33.16; V. 1.3; 14.3; 21.2; 
VI. 23.7 ; 63.4 ; 67.10 ; VII. 1.6 ; 43.2 ; 84.1 ; 99.7 ; 100.7 ; 
VIIL2.il; 13.18; 23.20, 22 ; 31.2 ; 43.10 ; 44.5; 46.12; 
60.2; 74.6; 78.1; IX. 114.4; X. 2.2 ; 4.4 ; 6.4,5; 14.16; 
17.1 3 ; 21.3 ; 45.‘.; ; 62,4 ; 88.7, 8 ; 91. 1 1. 15 ; 96.9 ; 109.6 ; 
114.3-5, 8; 115.2, 9 ; 118.2, 3 ; 179.1), it is impossible not 
to believe that much of the liigoeda-Samhitd belongs to 
the period of the later Vedic texts. AVe should note that 
many of the hymns containing such late matter, like the 
Apri hymns, noted above, are in proper order in the text 
of the “ family groups ” and therefore must have formed 
part of the first collection of the liigveda-Bamhitd. 

The texts of the Yajurveda, it is well known, contain 
mantras required in the ritual, in their order of applica- 
tion. As the Big oeda-Sarhhitd also contains a number of 
such mantras (e.g., the Apri Sdktas), we cannot remove 
much of its materials from the epoch of the Yajurveda. 
As it further contains mantras in connection with the 
Akoamedlia ceremony, which we cannot assign to the 
earlier stratum of the Y^'ajurveda, portions of the lUksam- 
hitn must be accepted as belonging to even late Yajurvedic 
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times. For all these reasons, it is necessary that we 
should give up the assumption that the whole of the 
Bigveda-SarhJiita is pre-Yajurvedic. The remark also 
applies, mutatis mutandis., to the Samaveda, for the 
Biksaihhita contains a few references to samans also. 
Neither is Atbarvanic matter wholly lacking in our text. 
Consequently we should take the Bigveda-SarhhUa, 
in its present form as containing materials from the 
earliest to (almost) the latest periods of Y edic literature. 
The liigvedaSamhitci is thus not a hook but a library. 
Consequently when we find any particular matter in this 
text we should not immediately assume that it belongs to 
a very early phase of Indo-Aryan culture. We have to 
determine carefully the relative ages of the different 
hymns, and, in some cases, also of different verses. The 
task is difficult. But it is our duty to attempt it in 
a truly scientific manner. 


“ VEDIG GODS : V— EUDEA-KALI ” 

By Hibalal Ameitlaij Shah., b.a., 

Bombay. ■ 

The present article arises from investigations into 
the nature of god Eudra and of goddess Kali (the latter 
in the name of the celebrated poet Kalidasa). If KalT is 
the feminine form from “ Kala,” then Kali has a bearing to 
Light and thence to Sanku where Light is converted into 
Time : this has led to Siva-Eudra as a Sanku conception 
primarily and (as a. male form) with Light as his consort, 
the divine female. With this clarification in thoughts, 
understanding and interpretations have followed towards 
a further contribution to Truth which is religion (and not 
vice-versa). This article embodies those results. The 
investigations up to the fourth section revealed the stellar 
lights as worshipped through and around the terrestrial 
Agni. This section touches the very basis of Agui which 
is only a medium — ‘ purohita,’ the terrestrial Light and 
reveals the original light celestial represented in the living 
frame of beings — we may call it divine spark — as the 
“ojas” connected essentially with the lunar light. It 
also brings out the lunar godhood of various deities and 
the subsequent transformations or developments into 
varied forms of religion and practices. Previous sections 
as well as this one are being published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Eesearch Institute, Poona, in its Annals, in 
Vol. XYII, Pts. II ff., with star maps. With notes, 
quotations, etc, the present article covers about 70 pages. 
Previous references hold good for this article also. 

li'udra : as star Sirius and Sanku ; — Wo saw in section 
II that the ^ravana month (Purnimanta) is connected with 
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the summer solstice and the advent of the rainy season. 
Then the constellation is Pushya whose regent is god 
Brihaspati. In X, 98, 1, 8, Br. is besought to cause the 
cloud to rain and to send the rain-charged cloud. [If the 
solstice was at Aslesha, then there would be no room for 
Br. Indeed, Serpent Vritra-Hydra is a hindrance of the 
season and Br. and other gods fight out its evil — vide 
8ec. IV.] That is how the season, the stars and .gods are 
associated in matters of one of the most important aspects 
of existence, of rains, agriculture and of harvest. Herein 
Rudra marks the developments. It is then the heliacal 
rise of star Sirius whose longitude occurs in the summer 
season (in sign Gemini) when the agricultural operations 
begin. It is the harbinger of rains. It is also styled 
“ Dog ’’ .who follows the deer, the Mriga-Orion ; it is also 
styled the Hunter. . 

X, 64, 8 invokes Eudra along, with Br. and Pushya. 
Pushya is in the shape of an arrow of 3 stars (Sec. II, 
table 2) and we find in AB. Ill, 33 that Bhiitavan pierced 
Prajapati with an arrow and having done so, went up 
(beoauie a heavenly body). He was now named Mriga 
Vyadha , . . the arrow became three knotted. It is 

the heliacal rise of Sirius in Pushya. In Sak. I, 6, Raghu 
XI, 44, and Mb. Sauptika ; XVIII, 13 -14, the pursuer of 
the deer is Siva and in AB. HI, 33, Mriga Vyadha is 
Rudra. In Haridrava, a recension of MaitrayanT Samhita, 
a passage means that Rudra repented and shed tears after 
having pierced the father Prajapati with an arrow. Here 
we get an allusion to rains in ’ tears ’ and to the meaning 
of the word ‘ rud ’. The midday libation is for Rudras 
(SB. XIV, 1, 1, 15; TB. 1, 5, 11, 3) which puts the 
Rudras at the Pushya which is the divine midday 
(Sec. II). X, 92. 6 says that Eudra makes the streams 
flow over the earth and roaring moistens everything, which 
description explains the connotation of the word ‘ Eudra ’ 
connected with the wind and storms of the monsoon, and 
which naturally make him. the father ’ of Maruts. The 
longitudes of Aslesha (Hydra regent Sarpa) mingle 
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with those of Push ya, which fact seems to develop into the 
entertwining serpent round the neck of Siva or in the 
hands of Nataraja. X, 136, 7 says that Kesin (it is 
Hydra) drank from the same pot (pot is nakshatra) with 
Eudra. In AV. XIT, 2, 18, Eudra marks the fall of 
Kesin’s chariot (it refers to its heliacal setting). North as 
the abode of Eudra is in keeping with the calendar in 
the solstice point and the inclination of Sanku to the 
north. 

SB. 1, 7, 3, 1 says that when the gods attained heaven, 
Budra reynatned behind. Here, the earthly character of 
Eudra is thought of. Under the name Mahadeva, Eudra is 
said to h&ve killed the cow, to slay cattle {TM3. YI, 9, 7 ; 
EV. II, 33, 1) ; since cow-cattle are light-shadows 
(Sec. IV), the killing of cows signifies the disappearance of 
the shadow which is summer solstice time and Eudra 
then becomes Sanku responsible in the matter. I, 114, 4 
tells us that Rudra is bent to one side ; this description 
suggests positively to the writer that it is a description of 
the Sanku of the Sainrat-Yantra type bent to the north, 
to the Dhruva star, and as such he kills the “ cow,” 
absorbing in himself the midday shadow on the solstice 
day (Bee. II). The worship of Mahakala at Ujjain (over 
which the sun attains the solstice point — its maximum 
declination in north) is therefore clearly the worship of 
Time as Eudra through the Sanku and celebrated in a 
Vedic hymn as Purusha. The story (X, 86, 4) of Vrisha- 
kapi (Sanku), the Dog (Sirius) and the pursuit of the 
Varaha (Hydra) is explained. The heliacal rise of Punar- 
vasu with its regent Aditi (Milky Way — Sec. IV) in Pushya 
puts in the connection of Aditi witla Eudra, or G-ahga 
placed in the matted hair (rays) of ^iva and later, the 
relation of Bhishma and Gahga. 

Thus Eudra as Sirius but primarily the Sanku can 
help irs to follow the AV. 6, 80^ 1-3 ; “ He (the celebrated 
Dog) flees in the firmament observing all things. We 
adore the greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this 
offering . . . Your birth is in water, your station is 
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in heaven, your majesty is on earth and in the ooean. We 
will adore the greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this 
offering . . Waters are the rains, heavenly station 

is of Sirius and the other majesty on earth and high in air 
is of Sanku. 

Several Eucjras then mean several Sankus whieh may 
include those of vertical type too, leading to the Lihga ” 
form. The chief of Eudras may he the imposing figure of 
Samrat-Yantra, the subordinates, or the Yakshas may then 
be the smaller ones. AV. 11, 2, 24 seems to refer to the 
association of the Sanku and Light (Shadow) when it says 
that Yaksha within the waters belong to Eudra and the 
W^atcrs of the Heaven increase their flow for him. Waters 
are light (Sec. I V). 

The cows are light -shadow's (Sec. I V.) and the result- 
ant religion is equated to the offspring— the Bull— of the 
cows. This is how the Bull is synonymous of Dharma 
and has its place in front of the Einga a symbol of Sanku 
and Dharma. Ride on the bull is the same req)resentation 
in connection with the divine male and female. The 
lexicons of Amara and Hemachandra make bull and 
mouse to stand for good acts and Dharma ; and we see the 
mouse strutting before the image of Ganesa. X, 90, 15 
makes Pasu in connection with Purusha which brings us 
back to the Bull and Sanku and recalls the title Pasupati, 
celebrated in Nepal as the Pa^upali-Natha and in Mb. the 
bestowal of the bow (it is ecliptic) Pasupata to Arjuna, 
son by god Indra. The form of Sanku with its side- 
quadrants elucidates the Trisula associated with Siva and 
with the divine female. 1, 43,1,1,114,4,13, 11,33, 7, VI, 
49, 10, and X, 92, 9 draw a beneficent picture of Eudra ; 
he is called auspicious Siva. 

Because Eudra-Siva is Sanku, his associations with 
Agni, with the regent gods at the principal calendar points 
likelho Asvins (at Ver. Eq.), Maruts (at Aut.Eq.), Soma, 
with Indra (regent of Sun), Oshas (at either equinox), and 
with symbols like Vajra (it indicates Svati: another name 
of Hanuman is Va|rafiga) and with seasons spring up : the 
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principal season, the Autumn, the divine evening and the 
dust of the equinox (Sec. Il) get into the famous dance of 
Nataraja, a projection on Sanku of the social and religious 
rejoicings and festivities as well as that of the autuuinai 
celebrations of sacrifices when all the ‘ gods ’ assemble 
(Sec. I V), when Hydra has ended. Sanku is portrayed as 
mountain and as such he comes to stand forthe Meru, the 
Kailasa, the Himalaya, etc., and accordingly, the Rudra 
has his abode there. The (son of Dharina) Yudhisthira 
(it is Sanku) finally repairs to this place with the Dog 
(Sirius), the two surviving elements of the Calendar 
wherein, Draupadi (the light as Shadow) is the first to fall 
off (at the summer solstice). 

Vasus'. the light on Sanku on its side-quadrant.— 
Rudra has several names like Sarva, Bhava, etc., and they 
• all stand for Sanku ; the female names therefrom then 
refer to the light on it and accordingly, Vasu(s) are 
invoked with Rudra (TS. 1, 11, 13). Naturally, Indra is 
their lord (VS. 38, 8). They have a heat-giving wheel 
(II, 34, 9) and a beneficent and a pleasant boat (VIII, 18, 
7) : the ‘ boat ’ refers to the side-quadrants of Sanku which 
are equatorial and accordingly, the earth is styled 
Vasundhara ; the ecliptic is the heat-giving wheel. Since 
Vasu is the associate of Rudra-Sanku, she is naturally 
thought of with (I, 163, 2) Trita (it is Sanku — See. IV), 
Indra, and the Gandharvas (at Svati, autumnal equinox — 
Sec. IV). As Light on Sanku, the Vasus naturally lead to 
Agni. VII, 5, 6, tells us that they have established strength 
in fire and served the work of fire (VII, 11, 4). Kindling 
of fire irrespective of time and season can serve no purpose. 
AV. XIX, 6, 11 says that the worshipable Purusha was 
born first and was sprinkled by the rainy season ; by him 
the gods Sadhyas and Vasus performed the sacrifice, 'i he 
8 Vasus cannot be fixed up ; but the discussion brings out 
the thoughts around the Sanku, calendar, the Vasus and 
to the conception of Tirthas along with them. Vasu’s 
cows are begged for food (V, 41, 18), showing how the light 
(shadow on Sanku) acquires the merits and associations of 
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tlie season. Here we can trace the germ of Annapurna 
or of the Jagadainba conceptions around light and food. 
Matthew XXVI, iJ6-27 is quoted to elucidate the thoughts 

along with RV. X, 125,4 “ fTT 

I 1"^ B M 

I 

Beyond the Vu.sws.— Although the Light- Vasu alights 
bn Sankn, it is neither terrestrial light like Agni nor is it 
celestial like the earlier form of (lunar) light that we find. 
Hence the Vasus (connected with Indra). recede to the « 
background when either the Sanku isinagnified in thoughts, 
or when the (later) light as Agni or eaidy light as prime 
(lunar) light is magnified in thoughts. Thus Vasus get 
displaced entirely in post-Vedio literature when the divine 
female is emphasized except when the semi-divine heroines • 
are depicted. We shall see how the lunar lights embodying 
the Prime Light stand, in the forefront in early conceptions 
and then tbe Sanku is out of the inind of the seer as in 
X, 125. So X, 90 would dwell only upon the magnitude 
of Time factor irrespective of Light, concentrating 
exclusively upon Purusha:-§anku. Thus the midway 
position of the Vasus has to be noted when we note the 
early conception of Light and when we consider the later 
forms that retain the traits of early conceptions but mixed 
up with terrestrial Agni. The considerations of Eudra and 
Vasus now clear our way for understanding the basic 
nature of light as propounded in Vedie thoughts. That 
again helps us to fpllow the various forms of later god- 
desses and to see for ourselves where the paths diverge, and 
how and why they diverge. It is to be remembered that 
Light is the cherished central object in the Vedic thovglits 
and this brings in the gods Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati, the 
true nature of Aja, Savitr and Pushan, all of them arising 
out of the lunar lights in one or another stage.. They are 
near the Prime Light than either the heavenly Vasu(s) 
or the terrestrial Agni. Their connection with the Ojas 
light [on earth — in hying beings) is pointed out later. 
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Pushan : iJfig'ewfq/ -M’oon,-. -^Commonly understood as 
Sun, the G-od Pnshan really refers to Moon as we find it 
to be the case. He is bright (I, 23, 14 ; VI, 48, 10), a 
visible deity (VI, 56, 4), and called Agohya not to be 
concealed. He appears in heaven at night towards the 
morning (VII, 39,2) and ( 7 oes away at sOTz-nse (X, 139, 1). 
Pushan has been called the lord of Night (VI, 55, 5). 
The night in Vedic thoughts is not dark but lustrous with 
the stars (X, 127, 2) and benevolent as such. 

The goad of Pushan called the Ara or the Ashtra 
(VI, 63, 8-9) which resembles the horn of a cow (cow is 
light— Sec. II) is therefore the crescent or the digit of 
the moon. Likely, it is the “ Aja,” the 16th digit, the 
“shodasi-” which is ever there (A/Ja) [ef. Kala Laha 
PraMsa, XXVIII, 329-34 

and accordingly, we can understand the ‘Aja’ carrying 
along the Pushan (VI, 65, 6 ; VI, 57, 3) and the one described 
in the Svetasvatara Upa. IV, 6 “ sfSTTiT^f 
cTIT: ststT: ” i That is how the moon having 

Aja — the immanent light — is dear to the gods “ Devanam- 
priya ” (cf Inscriptions of ASoka and “ — 

” Vikram. 

Ill, 7) and not the goats (aja), or the sacrifices of goats. VI, 
68, 3 “ 

11 " is a description of the lunar digits fnavah), 
in the ocean (lunar orb) of Hiranya colour which is both 
yellow and white since it comprises gold and silver (Amara. 
II, 9, 91) the two respective colours of moon in the dark' 
and bright fortnights. With the two fortnights and the 
third Aja, the Pushan has three manifestations in VI, 
58, 1 ; herein, ^ukra refers to the Sukla light, the 
sacrificing form refers to the Krishna fortnight and the all 
pervading form to the Aja. This is the real 
form of 3T3rT I Thus his nourishing light makes the 
Pfishan the most beneficent power, a gift to the universe 
(ipRf^sg- 3Tf%:), lord of food (VI, 58, 2-4) protecting 
animals invigorating and inspiring best thoughts 
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“ ” (cf. YI, 53, 4 ' ’ and III, 

(32, 10, the Savitri hymn ‘ f^T #T ff: ar^Tf^Tigi. ’) In YS. 
32, 5 Praiapati has been designated as Shodasl and is 
said to maintain 3 great Uisttires. We saw them in the 
ease of Piishan. YS. 23, (33 connects the Prajapati 
(the Shodasl and therefore Moon, Pushah, and Prajapati- 
Brahina) with the Hiranya Garbha when it says “ He is 
born from the Timely germ laid lown by the strong, self- 
existent first, one within the mighty flood.’' X, 121 will 
thus be clear with reference to lunar lights. Its second 
verse refers to the Amrita in the lunar lights and its 
Mrityu as Anirita, since the subsequent transformation to 
an entity of the lunar orb is also Anirita, and since the 
distribution of the nourishing lunar lights proceeds 
unabatingly, in the later 3 forms ''of Pushan). The sixth 
verse says that the solar orb shines when it gets the light 
from it (of. YI 66, 3). In Sec. lY, w^e saw how Indra 
drinks Soma w'hich then generates the Sun (cf. also III 
61,7, YI, 58, 4, X, 121, 6 and X, 86, etc.); S5m a placed 
light in the Sun (YI, 44, 23, IX, 97, 411, generated Sur'ya 
(IX, 96, 5; IX, lie, 5) caused him to shine (IX, 63, 7) or 
raised him in heaven (IX, 107, 7) : this is how the moon 
stands in the Yedas with reference to the Sun and Indra, 
on a primeval level. 

Sam-tr: the Creative Ltinar Deity.— The god Savitr 
seems too to refer to the moon, mainly by his bestowal of 
Amrita which is an exclusive lunar function and never a 
solar one. As the regent of Hasta (Gorvus constellation, 
he marks the divine evening and the important period of 
Harvest — the earth full of transformations of Soma as 
Juice, etc. (See. lY) and at the heliacal arrival of 
Saptarshis and Agastya, in the Sarad season. It being- 
near the end of Hydra, this god is also a Vritra slayer, 
" when invoked with Indra (YIII, 82, 1, 2, and 4), who is 
the regent of Sun. The functions of Sun and Savitr are in 
perfect contrast. Aroused by Surya men pursue their 
objects and perform their works (VII, 63, 4) but Savitr 
is spoken of as sending to sleep (lY, 53, 6; YII, 43, 1). 
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He (Savitr) unyokes his steeds, brings the wanderei* 
to rest ; a.t his command night comes -, the weaver rolls up 
her web and the skilful man lays down his unfinished 
work (II, 38, 3-4)— it all marks the decline of the day 
terminating the activities. Invocation of the Night and 
rest harbinger the invocation to Savity (I, 35, 1-2) who is 
present in the black spaces, sending fo resf both the 
mortals uwtf the immortals. Most of the I, 36 is explained 
in the article. TB. 1, 6, 4, 1, relates that Prajapati be- 
coming Savitr created living beings. IV, 54, 2 tells us 
that Savitr bestows immortality on the gods as well as 
length of life on man. [We meet with heliacal setting as 
‘ death.’] Thus Savitr is the first awakener to life and as 

I t‘’M ♦ 

such Savitr!, the Gayatr! celebration “ 

vrifr tmff i r%§r . ’ u 

(III, 62, 9-10) has its entire significance through the 
nourishing lunar lights. Savitr is alotie the lord of 
vivifying power and hy^ Ms movements {ydmabhiJi strides) 
becomes Pushan (V, 81,5). Savitr irupels (vefi) the Sun 
(I, 35, 9). Savitr is called Asura; here we suggest to take 
Asura to be gods visible at night, the Sura signifying 
those visible during day-time. The greatest Asura is 
Yaruna, the Ahuramazda. Such is the position of the 
Moon as the greatest embodiment of the original light in 
I the Vedic conceptions. It has to be noted that the lunar 

godhood and lights are nowhere to be confused for the 
Agni, the medium, light as the light terrestrial. As a time 
' factor, the moon has a central place in the lunirsolar 

calendar. Sanku has to be thought of wuth reference to 
this prime light which is lunar in character and solar in 
subsequent aspects prior to later form of heveuly Vasu and 
terrestrial Agni. We see in varied imageries of Kudra-Siva 
and in those of the divine female (Kali) as it differently 
impressed the various masters. , 

Divinities. — Sanku Eudra, when cannot be thought 
of without Light, has. the crescent moon placed always on 
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the forehead of Siva.. He is then Ghandra-Sekhara. 
When Light herself is in the mind, she retains the same 
crescent. She is then Ghandra-Sekhara. When Sanku 
and Light are intermingled in thoughts, it is the Ardha- 
narlsvara, the parents of the universe (Raghu. 1, 1). W^hen 
Sanku alone is thought of, the constant association of light 
and its steadiness with ^ uninterrupted concentration (in 
u nison with the D hruva ) m arks Siva as W ogis vara and 
when light is away, as Digambara, or as Sava under the 
heels of the Divine female. As Sanku, he is Sthanu (and 
classically, the Yudhishthira). As an embodiment of time, 
the Sanku Rudra is the Kala aud when magnified, the 
Maha, Kala. Being an embodiment of time, he is 
Mrityirnjaya. With the heliacal rise of the Milky Way 
(with Punarvasu, at Pushya) he is Ganga-dhara ; so too 
with the Ganges by its side as Sirius. 

When Light alone is thought of she is the Prime 
Effulgence as in X., 126. Later it is then the Shodasi 
worship, known in the Vedas as Aja. The thought of Aja 

decapitating herself into various lights (ef. ‘ 

X, 121, 2) seems to lead to the unusual 

£ 'O 

Chhinna Masta conception wherein the central female 
figure is the fountain head of light, (herself of sixteen 
years’ age}, receiving a fountain back in perpetuity and 
with two other fountains out of herself for the two side 
female figures (of twelve years’ age) — this is how the lunar 
light is converted into the time and the calendar. Since 
Sanku is Parvata — a mountain, she is as consort ParvatT. 
The ‘ swords,’ ‘ spears,’ and ‘ arrows ’ are symbolical of the 
rays of light : (swords and spears come in when Christ is 
arrested — it is the nea,ring of the heliacal setting of 
Canopus ; the Bhishma is on a bed of ‘ arrows ’ (heliaoally 
•set Sirius for 66 or 68 days); such incidents with their 
significance are explained and they come in the hands of 
the Divine female when she fights the demon Hydra, the 
obstructor.' One word for sword is‘ Nistrimsa” which 
connotes that '■ 30 (digits of ' the 2 fortnights) have left 
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and what remains is the immanent 16th digit,, the 
Hhodasi and accordingly, we find the sword “ Ghandra- 
Hasa—the laughter of the moon— in the hands of the 
divinities, the sword being shaped like the digit of the 
'inovn at its end. The Devi Bhagavata XII, 16, 48 says 
“ ” and the Sabda 

Ealpa Druma quoting it says that the Chandrahasa is 

Thus the whiteness of the Moon 
leads to two, the and the JriJSTOr. The light when 
it becomes Vasu, acquires the stellar and seasonal attri- 
butes and thus, the goddess SaradS Sarasvatl arises out of 
the Chitra (Spica-— A Virgo) constellation and Maha 
Lakshmi (worship of Plenty) out of Svati (Areturus — A 
Bootes). The same in relation to the Hasta (Corvus) 
constellation (which is styled elephantine from its shape 
and named ‘ Hasta ’) comes to be the Matahgi and Kamala 
(Seasonal from Kamala lotus). The connection of Vasu 
with the Virgo sign and the then taking place of the 
heliacal rise of Agastya — Canopus is pointed out in the 
Madonna conception. 

Later o?/..— The light has reference to time and 
thus to the zodiacal constellations which sot one 
after another in rotation and we get a garland of decapitat- 
ed heads or skulls around the divinity, at tijues holding 
one head or skull (kapdla) and in a pot (karpara) at times. 
Head {munda shaved because heliaoally set : hairs lost — 
rays lost), kapdla and karpara are identical terms herein. 
As the Vasus, the autumnal equinox is bound to get repre- 
sented and we find the divinity riding a lion (colour and 
symbol of Svati), treading down the demon (Hydra) or 
holding snake (Hydra) like Siva. She is in such forms 
the later Kali, , the Maha Kali, Durga, the Katyayani, 
Chandi, etc. [The form which we do not find in the 
works of KMidasa. The same lion (Svati) as the head of 
Divinity acquires Nyisimha avatara, tearing up the demon 
(Hydra). Here and in Bhima, ai this moment blood as 
the colour of (Svati) light is highly emphasised.] Bull has a 
place with several of these forms very naturally asDharma. 
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Seroines.—T^he later conception of the Vasu light 
coming to Sanku develops into the light (its portion) come to 
earth in the form of semi-divine heroines like Sita, Drau- 
padT, Eadha (and Gopis). In the Eamayana, the sojourn 
(ag^o/za) of Kama (Sun) with Lakshmana (Moon) and Slta 
(Yasu) is the theme. The disappearance of the heroine 
marks the rainy season, prominent by Ka van a (Hydra) ; 
the recovery marks his end and therein for ‘m. early dis- 
covery (at Lanka which the golden Svati), the son of Vayu 
(regent of Svati), Hanuman has a most important 
part to play. The purification and the ultimate disappear- 
ance of the heroine are chapters of Vasus — shadow and 
Agni at the autumnal equinox. In the Mb. the Vasu as 
Draupadi has (from calendar) five husbands, the two from 
the Asvini regents, one from the Svati regent, one from 
the Indra (regent of Sun), and one from Dharma-Yama, 
regent to Sanku. (We need not think of the Nepal tribes for 
the plurality of husbands.) The hero of the calendar and 
of the period is Canopus — Agastya, personified in Krishna. 
His departure (heliacal setting in Taurus sign) precedes 
the finale — the summer solstice when the Yuga ends : when 
the heroine is the first to fall off. So too the points of the 
calendar dissolve leaving behind the Sanku, alone, the son 
of Dharmain company with the Dog — the celestial Rudra, 
mounting the Himalayas, indicative of Sanku and the 
North ; Mb. episode mainly being the distress through the 
100 — the Vritra, the Hydra, theKauravas; Bhima(of Vayu- 
Svati) killing the chief ones. The young (then recently 
risen) Canopus acquires the central place when Radha and 
her female friends, the lights as shadow in autumn and 
harvest have a playful ‘ dance ’ (rasaUld) around him. 
The site is the Yamuna, the side quadrant of Sanku ; and 
peacock’s tail crowns the young hero, suggesting the then 
heliacally risen Saptarshis (peacock). 

Reroes . — It is young Kama risen once again after it 
was burnt at the end of Spring (heliacal setting of Canopus 
in Taurus) by the third eye (Sun ; two eyes is normal 
feature) of Siva (Sanku). The same young Canopus — the 



heliacally risen^ — gets the other two iinageries, the (symho- 
lioal) sons of Siwa : the Karttikeya comes riding a peacock 
which is his (heliacal) arrival with the Saptarshis 
(peacock— -Amara. II, 5, 80-31 ; 1, 3, 27)fighting the demons 
-^the Hydra. Granesa revived with the ‘elephantine’ 
(Hasta constellation set heliacally) head. II, 33, 
1'2, refers to Kumara and Eudra but the text is 
still unintelligible. The same young Canopus is 
as Ayuh and Bharata (in the hermitage of Marichi, the 
7th of the Saptarshis) in the dramas of Kalidasa and 
there too, ‘ peacocks ’ come in. 

Like the Light and young heroes, the Sanku and 
Sirius acquire classical and mythical or other form of 
divine characters and that has been noted. Bhishrna is 
the son of Ganga while John the Baptist is always baptiz- 
ing (symbolical of the rainy season) at the Jordan (Milky 
Way) while we have water always pouring over the Linga. 
It is the heliacal rise of the Milky Way and Sirius, and 
the rainy season in these imageries around Sanku and 
Sirius. The disciple of the Baptist is Andrew represent- 
ing th.Qfouri}i (sign — Cancer) out of the twelve and with 
Peter (gemini — it has the longitude of Sirius) he knows 
the master. The three-legged, deformed Kubera is another 
conception over Sanku, who is always with wealth (lights 
as Vasus). Balarama always fond of wine (symbol of light) 
is another figure out of 6anku, on a pilgrimage for the 
Prabhasa (aut. eq.) and on the banks of the Sarasvati 
(Ohitra). 

The side quadrants of Sanku come to be (the shining 1 
Karna (ear) and the Mb. hero comes out as a half brother 
to the son by Indra. The same is the thigh [Uru) and the 
mace (Svati symbolically) of Bhima falls there with 
emphasis on blood — the colour of Svati. Hanuman too 
carries the mace himself being painted with the minimum 
colour of Svati. The same qiwlrant is ‘wheel’ and 
it sinks in ‘ earth ’ (it is, ecliptic and nob the equa- 
torial quadrant that is to count ultimately) in the case of 
Karpa. 
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As from Sanku, several figures arise from the Hydra 
head —from Aslesha, such as Duryodhana, Eahu/Sakuni, 
Kaliya on the Yamuna (equatorial quadrant of Sanku), 
Varaha, Eesin and from the Hydra tail, like Ketu and 
Dussasana : their relation’ and depictions have been noted. 

Symbols and symbolical accounts under various names 
have been noted such as those relating to Hastinapura, 
Prabhasa tirtha, pilgrimage of Balarama, Gokula (aut. eq. 
and the period with i-eference to Bootes stars from Alcor 
to Arcturus, from Arundbatl to Svati), Avi with reference 
to A] a and Lamb of God, the Asura/Sura and the Holy 
Ghost and the Holy Spirit with the Father in Heaven, and 
many other usages and expressions. 

The meeting of the Rohus and Agohya, celebrating 
whom they came to the house of Savitr and received 
Amrita, then recalls the gospellic narration of the arrival 
of the Magi from east (heliacal arrival of the Saptarshis) 
celebrating the young Child (heliacally risen Canopus — 
Agastya) and the Babylonian narration of the quest of the 
herd Gilgamesh {Ganofus) in search for immortality, for 
meeting his ancestor (who bad attained it — heliacally risen 
condition) Ut-Naphishtirn — the Vedic VaHkhtha, the 6th 
of the Saptarshis — for the purpose, directed on his way by 
the female Sabitu traversing thick darkness of 1 2 Kasbu 
(12 days of sleep of the Vedic lore ?) and reaching the 
garden which has the tree of god (Svati the kalpataru) 
whose top is all lapis-lazuli. 

Several hymns have been reinterpreted and elucidated. 
They are X, 126 (of the Prime Effulgence), X, 121 of 
Hiranya Garbha, X, 90 of Purusha Sanku,) I, 35 of 
Savitr and several ones of Pushan VI, 53-4, 67-8, all 
around the lunar lights and lunar deities. 

Blood and Wine for Light . — From the depictions 
around the Sanku and Light the article develops an 
interesting phase of Light which may be called the inward 
(in: the living beings irrespective of sex) compared to the 
outward, the most knovvn of which is the terrestrial Agni 
and behind which are, now we realise, the solar and 


stellar lights after the Vasus and behind rtfZ of them the 
Lunar Lights. In the celebrations of the divine females 
we note several currents of light while the principal one 
was the Lunar one. Where it (light) is thought of as 
red and Bxxoh as that of the terrestrial or physical Agni, 
we find f/is red outstretched tongue of the (later) female 
divinity, after the 1 tongues of fire such as ‘ Kali, Karall,. 
Sphullihgini . . . etc., of the Mundaha Up. I, 2, 4. 

This is away from the lunar character of godhood or from 
its nourishing predominant connotation (the fire and 7 are 
the autumnal sacrifice with the seven saptarshis cf. X 90). 
It is also away from the colour of Light or the 3 

great lustures, the cherished object of worship. The 
adoption of the red colour of light seems to have passed on 
to ‘ blood ’ as we could notice from the blood fountains of 
the Ohhinnamasta which are essentially the 3 light 
fountains. The term like ‘lohita’ for the Aj a (in the 
Svetasvatara Up. IV, 6) seems to have further (wrongly) 
emphasized the blood in the case of light. We see the same 
even w^hen the Ghandrahasa sword is smeared red at its 
. edge. The bloody sacrifices sprung around the Agni 
celebrations seem to have contributed towards this 
development as a past history and practice lending 
authenticity to the same. Thus we can notice the drift 
away and away from the real nourishing — never killing — 
lunar lights. The red colour of light (godhood was light— 
Sura) seems to have brought in its female form as Sura 
for light and with the redness of wine and blood, both (blood 
and wine) seem to have replaced the Light, for which 
originally they were symbols only. Passages from the 
gospel also are cited for the usage of blood and wine 
wherein the original value is light or stellar — therein the 
red colour is of Canopus. The later Saktas have faithfully 
enshrined them on the religious pedestals but then they 
have got away from the real original light. The conven- 
tional phase of male and female (of Sanku and Light) 
have been lost sight of; and .physical relations of sexes 
have set in their practices as much as blood and wine. 
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Tfc is all the negation of Lunar Lights as of AJA-ShodaM, 

, U rN. I 'N. , I ; f\ 

or of its nourishing character such as 

f ’’ (VI, 68, 1) ; “ f 

ITrq-; l” (X, 121, 2). What is worship if the start is 

4 ^3 

something different (say Amrita of lunar lights) and the 
end is something else, totally foreign to the origin (say 
wine-blood-dissipation) ? 

Light on ^arth — the Ojas. — IW. II, 33,10 says *T 

— 0 Eiudra, there is none 

else who has the amount of Ojas that you have.” This 
depiction invites attention since Ojas has been styled the 
Light (“^rHWSt”) by Amara. HI, .3, 232 and Heina- 
chandra (^rsrsrw ^ ’) and by many others. It 

is the light, beyond the seven constituents (dhatus) of the 
body (blood being one. of these 7) as per medical autho- 
rities like Vagbhata, Gharaka and Susruta “ 

^TFJfrr ’Tc'qrt ’ “ ^5r: ' 

^WTciT^F ^ 1. It is described as . 

constituted of Soma, cool and white and in the frame near 
the breast (li^ #1^?!^). It is the fourth portion of body 
(of. sfTsiTfrT^sE) where astrology would put moon mother 
and remote past to hold sway. Where this Light — Ojas 
tends to flow upwards towards the head, the condition is 
called ‘ tirdliava Setas ’ of which the greatest embodi- 
ment is Siva showing perfection (purity in thought, 
word and .deed),, the lesser one being Bhishma and 
sages. The (Ojas) light which would then spread on 
the forehead would therefore amount to the glow of the 
crescent moon on the forehead of Siva. The downward 
flow would come to mere sex-urge and would tend towards 
its dissipation. The extreme points of upwards and down- 
wards flow are under a common planetary sway (of Mars.) 
Since Siva is tJrdhva Betas, the Lihga and Bull can never 
mean phallus worship but they would represent the Brahma- 
charya which again would point to the consorvancc of 



the lunar lights (Brahma) in the body with the up\¥ard How 
of Gjas. The medical texts point out that wine is oppoaed 
to the Ojas. Ojas is also called Chaitanya, JJva, Bharga, 
and Atmatattva (cf. ’TW. l). Extensive quotations are 
given for this section which dwells upon this, form of light 
mostly connected with Eudra, as Lunar light with the 
divine females and available on earth as Ojas, the spark 
in all the living beings on earth. Agni is on earth : but 
it is a medium and the objective one, away from the lunar 
light with reference to the subjective one in the lunar- 
natured Ojas. How far that can be. the cherished object 
to-day like Agni of the olden times ? To what practices 
will that longing for increased Ojas lead ? How can the 
developments around Agni be set right and around the 
divine females where Agni-traits have displaced the real 
lunar character of the divinities be set right ? On “all 
such questions, the results of the present investigations 
have a direct and profound bearing. They give a per- 
spective to the Agni cult as it naturally ought to be and as 
it has come to grow. The investigations into the Vedic 
conceptions rest here. The conclusions arrived at are 
independent of any authority, ancient or modern, while 
strict conformity to texts and data has been constantly 
kept in view. The following table will elucidate the trend 
of thoughts as they are found to be. 

Table. 

Prime Effulgence : Cosmic Light ... (Of. X, 125 ‘ 

Hiranya Garbha — Prajilpati function' 
ing as Savitr = Moon god. 


I etc ) 

I etc.” 

Of. V, 82, 6 ; II, 38, 3-i ; IV. 
63, 2, 8; VI, 67. 2; VII, 
45. i. Of. Mac. “ Vodie 
Myth.” ,pp. 32-34; Of- 
Aiiiara. II, 9, 91 — ‘‘Hiran- 
ya ” = Gold and Silver. 



Iri Moon^-pie^mt in Shodasi ^Aja Gf. VS. 32, 5, EV. X, 121, 2, 9. 

= Prjapa.ti. . 

Moon— Full with Ainrita = Pushan Of. VI, 54, 3 ; 55, 6 ; 57, 3 ; 53, 

: : god., ■ '8-9; X, .i2i,„8., 

Liinar Anarita — ^jDervading the universe Of. Ill, 61, 7 ; X, 121, 6; VI, 
as Soma to ’Stars and sun. 53,8; 58, 1, anl Mac. 

('i5^cZ) p. 31, re Soma and 
■ ■■Surya,,:Cf. V. 12,.14. 
Stellar Lights— Vedic Gods ... Of, “ Vedic Gods " 1-IV, 


Solai; Lights fusion of lunar and 
stellar lights. 

Lights cn Satiku (Solar and Stellar) 
Sanku=' Eudra, Lights - Vasus. 

Shaelow — Time — determining calen- 
dar, seasons, days, hours, actions, 
sacidfices, etc. 

Kindling Agni on earth — Yajha, 
Hymns, wor^ihip, etc., celebrating 
divine grace of Light- -of Nourish - 


Of. Mac. (ibid) p. 112 -wedding 
of Soma and, Stirya. 

Of. This article : Eudra and 
Vasus. 

Of. sec. 11 “ Vedic Gods ; also 
sec. IV ; cf “ Soma Pava" 
mana.” 

Cf. sec. III-IV “ Vedic Gods " 
as also this article. 


ing Aja, of the Prime Effulgence. 

Cognisance in the presence of Eudra—Sanku— Purusha— Krda. 
X 90. 

(1) Yajhas. Objective form of Light-- 
the terrestrial Agnl, the nmiitm. 

(2) Meditation — Yoga. 

(o) Devotion — Bhakti. 

(4) Eegulated life, with four Purush- 

arthas ” in four stages of life (cf. 
Eaghu I, 8). 


cf.. 

Empluisis on* the Inner 
form of Light Ojas, 
leading to subjective 
forms. 
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ill IRANIAN SECTION. , 

■ PEESIDENl^IAL ADDRESS' , 

' , Bi B. T. Anklesaeia, m.a., 

Priiici'pal, Sir Jaiiiseijee JejeehJtoy Zartohlifi ■ M adreasa 
: and tlie Mnlhvti Firm Madressci, Meher Villa, Beamnt 
i. ■ Boad, S'ania Oriis, Bomhay, i23. 

\ The idea of holding) conferences is Iranian. The 
oldest Iranian literature-. fortunately existing to-day has 
preserved for us instances of conferences held in 
pre-historie times. The Avestan ‘ Vi-daeva-data,’ the 
Vandidad, gives a beautiful instance of God having 
inspired Yima Khsha^ta to call a conference of the best 
men of the world to consider ways and means in order to 
preserve the race of mankind against the destruction from 
the fatal: winter which was to destroy. all beast, and. naaa« 

. Save the select few. who were to he saved lin the 1 Vararot-. 
Yhha.’ , The Avestan ;Ga.thas tell us .of the.- conference of 
' the; holy "sage .Zarath.ustra with thpi creator Ahura.M-axdil 
, and; the .Beneficent Tinmortals wherein the . revelation, of 
salvation by Thoughtj Word and. Deed',;, of .a spirit realm 

' whence the souls oEtnen descend but. to ascend .after the 
' .co:m.pletion of their earthly travail,' -was sh©.wn to him. • ■' 
:i . • !' ■ Old Iranianhistory, be it readrfromi'tihe Old Testa.- 
ment or from the indigenous records oiito&i, embedded in 
the archives- faithfully 'T^’cservedphsarh- evidence to the 
government:;©!. .'the people by •a'''’oonf6ienc© pfiuelders, 
deputed by the sovereign to frame hfeeilaWsvvfo.'idvaime. 
'. 4 , ' Giiltural progress ''by.onviting tof,'‘tlif,Ii®nia3a,'.'irei8A8n"tbh^ 
i saghs'of'the wnrld ‘Vj^bo:’ had done 

their own countries by the effective' means of science and 
knowledge. . The Bahlavt Dlnkart recounts the story of 
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tire parliamenb of wise men of the world who were invited 
by King Khusru Kavftit (531-S79 A.O.) to discuss all the 
questions relating to science, philology, philosophy and 
religion. Greek and Hindu philosophers then debated the 
‘ vyakarana ’ and the ‘ philosophies.’ We, in India, who 
worship Saints and JRishis, Sages and Pandits, following 
in the footsteps of the English who ha,ve come to India 
for centuries, have been convening congresses and con- 
ferences to discuss political, historical, social, cultural and 
scientific problems. It is for the eighth time that we meet 
in the Oriental Conference in Mysore ( = ‘ Mahishapura’). 
May Ahura come to the help of ‘ Mahishapura ’ and give 
all possible help and inspiration to advance the cause of 
culture and civilization ! If it be the first time that the 
questions relating to the culture of trkn are to be 
discussed in Mysore, may they be discussed from genera- 
tion to generation, year after year, in times to come, by 
the faithful sons and daughters of the soil. Mysore is 
fortunate enough in having learned men, who before the 
advent of the Oriental Conference in it, have worked upon 
Iranian history and Iranian questions of import: I refer 
to two. gentlemen whom I know. Professors Shustery and 
Wadia. May we have many more scholars of the type, 
who, under the inspiring guidance of His ^Highness the 
Maharajadhiraj and. his cultured Prime Minister, can 
propagate the study of Iran and her culture. 

Learned men are usually mere book worms. They 
only sit in their studies or class rooms and discuss 
philosophy, philology and the dicta of their own special 
line or creed. Conferences like these held far and wide 
in distant parts of India, in cultural centres possessing 
many minds and many thoughts, awaken these men in 
the chair, secluded in their retirement, from lethargy to a 
sense; of their own duty to their country and their 
literatures and. traditions. In order to bring about the 
rise of a .country, it is the, duty of the educated men of 
that country to -.meet together and revive the old 
civilization and culture which have slipped from their 
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hands and to introduce new forces of progress and 
advancement. Let us, therefore, earnestly pray that God 
will enable us to make the best use of this and the future 
conferences which will meet in years to come for the 
proper understanding and advancement of the literatures 
of India and Iran. 

Perhaps the first step to the study of Iranian culture 
was laid in 1760 when Dr. Thomas Hyde, Professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic of the Oxford University, wrote his 
“ Historia Eeligionis veterum Persarum et Parthorum et 
Modorum.” Before him some travellers to Iran and India 
did refer to the Zarathustrian Community living in Iran 
and in India ; but it was Dr. Hyde who first set the ball 
rolling and for a period of IW years the world has begun 
to hear the story of Iranian religion, history, science and 
culture, written for the most part by authoritative men 
who have studied their subject at first hand. But there 
are difficulties, though not insurmountable, in the way of 
arriving at the truth, due to various causes. 

1. The history of Iran, as we read from the Avestan, 
Pahlavl, Greek, Eoman, Arabic, Persian and Indian 
: sources, is very imperfect owing to the bias of the authors, 
however veracious, who wrote it. The destruction of the 
archives of Iran, deposited in the palaces of the 
Achaemenian kings, at the time of the conquest of Iran by 
Alexander the Great, and nine centuries and a half later, 
on the conquest of Iran by the Arabs, has been instru- 
mental a great deal in bringing about deficiencies and gaps 
in the history of Iran, Historians have not been able 
up to now to secure the facts of history between the 
Kayanian and the Achgernenian dynasties, these two 
dynasties having been considered as one by the Greek 
historians and the Iranian writers who followed them. It 
will really take a long time to discover the real events 
which happened betwixt these two periods. In the mean- 
while those who have depended on the statements of the 
^ Pahlavl books which have fixed the life of the world to 
last for twelve millennia, place Kay Vist4sp about 635 
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years before Christ, the prophet of Iran and his G-4th4s, 
the most ancient document of the history and religion of 
Zarathustrians being thus brought down to seven centuries 
before Lord Jesus. Modern archgeological researches at 
Balkh, Bamiykn, Mohenjo-daro, Susa and Persepolis 
militate against this fixation of the age of Kay Vistksp, 
arehfelogists working at Snsa, and Mohenjo-daro supplying 
us with facts and arguments to prove the greater antiquity 
of Zarathustra and his age. Now that archtelogical work 
has been undertaken on a scientific basis in the various 
parts of Irftn, inEae near Teheran, in Nehavand, in Sus^ 
and in Persepolis, the rich finds made in these places have 
begun to tell their own tale and to divulge secrets which 
had remained hidden up to now,. The old theories of 
history will have to make room for conclusions based upon 
the finds made by excavations in these various fields. 
We find a scholar of critical acumen like Dr. Hertel of 
Leipzig trying to prove the truth of the traditional age 
assigned to , Kay Vistasp and to show that the 
Achaeinehians were the Kayanians. Aga Pour-e Davoud 
tries to place Zarathustra a few centuries earlier. Let us 
have scholars who will be enabled to adduce rational 
arguments to prove that the Kayanian VistMp flourished 
long before the Achremenian Vista^sp. The Vedic school 
of thinkers, consisting of B&l G-angMhar Tilak, Brvad 
Sheheriarji, Dadabhai Bharucha, Jayanath Patiand others 
has made efilorts to prove that the Big Vedas and the 
G^th^s of Zarathustra, are contemporaneous documents 
and that Kay Vistd.sp flourished during the Vedic period, 
which according to its opinion is as old as five millennia 
before Lord Jesus. Iranian research can only be placed 
on the right track by those who will study the Vedas, the 
Mahfiibharata and other Sanskrit works as counterparts of 
the Iranian literature. Ever since the foundation was 
laid of the study of the Avestan language and literature, 
scholars in* Europe have depended on sacerdotal and 
traditional . authorities. Anquetil du Perron translated 
the Avesta as. pen the renderings, interpretation : and 
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version of his Parsi Guru, Dasthr Euni4-na. Dad-darh, 
who iruparbed his knowledge on the basis of empirical 
studies, such as were handed over from father to son, 
without any attention to grammar or philology. The 
Parsis of India had to depend for a long time on the 
empirical translations offered by their sacerdotal autho- 
rities. The accumulated ignorance of ages of the Zoroas- 
trians of Ir4n and India, the acting on blind faith which 
breeds fanaticism and hatred of everything and anything 
other than one’s own religious practices and views the 
faith which is half misfaith when founded on passions 
and prejudices, and last but not the least, the religious 
persecution of the Zarathustrians in Irfi,n, the destruction 
of their vast literature by the Mongols and the Tartars, 
all these and many other reasons had brought about the 
forgetfulness of their own literature. The Gathas, written 
by Zarathustra, were in need of commentation at a time 
when the later Avestan dialect was still spoken. Three 
Avestan commentaries existed of the Gathas of Zarathus- 
tra, which were embodied in the Butkar, Varstmtosar and 
Bak Nasks. During the reign of Sapohr II (300-379 
A.C-), the great saint and leader of the Zarathustrians 
Atarp^t-i MaraspendAin and his disciples translated the 
entire Avestan literature 'into Pahlavl. Nineteen, out of 
the twenty-one Nasks of the Avesta were extant, three 
centuries after the last Sasanian king Ya;5da-kart (931 
A.C.), when Atarp&t-i Aemit, the leader of the Zarathus- 
trians, prepared the summary of the nineteenth Nasks. 
Nerydsang Dhawala, the ancestor of the Zarathustrian 
Sjthravans of India, had translated, from Avestft and 
Pahiavi into Sanskrit, the Yasna, including the Gd^thas of 
Zarathustra, along with other works (in about 850 A.C.). 
The Parsi ^ithravans of India depended for the most part 
on the Pahlavl translation and commentaries of the 
Avestan texts as well as the Sanskrit version of Neryo- 
sang. Attempt was also made by the athravans to trans- 
late the Pahiavi version into New Persian at the time 
when the Persian language was spoken by the Parsis of 
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India. Such was the critical apparatus of the Zarathus- 
trian 4thravans of India when A;nquetil took it in his head 
to come over to India in order to study texts of the 
Zarathustrian Scripture. When Anquetil handed over his 
publication to the literary circle in Europe and when 
doubts were expressed as to the authenticity of the Aves- 
tan Scripture, the great French founder of Iranian philo- 
logy, Eughne Bournouf, proved the veracity of the Aves- 
tan texts by writing his monumental ' Gommentaire sur 
le Yasna.’ In Germany, Spiegel proceeded further in 
the work. He prepared the grammars of the Avestan, 
Pahlavi and Pazand languages, translated the whole 
Avestan literature in German, and studied a great part of 
the Pahlavi traditions. He followed the traditional 
version of the Avestan texts. Here followed a battle as 
to the methods of • translation when Hang criticised 
Spiegel’s method of translating the Avestan texts by 
following and adopting so far as possible the Pahlavi 
version. Hang laid down the scheme of translating the 
Avestan texts according to the rules of philology, giving 
to the Avestan words the. meanings consistent with their 
Vedic and Sanskrit equivalents. Darinesteter came on 
the scene as a peace-maker. With his French frankness 
and brilliant genius, he adopted the middle course of 
interpreting the Avestan texts from the Vedic and 
Sanskrit languages so far as possible and of depending on 
the Pahlavt traditions and glosses when the Vedas and the 
Sanskrit could not help the Avestist in his work. His 
French translation of the Gatbks is a marvellously close 
rendering of the traditional Pahlavi version. In his time 
he was considered such a great authority that Mills had 
to bow to him and to follow the Pahlavi traditions in his 
translation of the Gathas of Zarathustra, in order to bring 
his work in a line with the great Avestist’s French render- 
ing. We need not record and recapitulate the work done 
by many more literati for special parts or for the whole of 
the Avestan literature ; Harlez’s monumental wmrk, the 
French translation cf the Avesta, his very interesting 
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Introduction, Ms M the Avestan and Pahlavi 

languages, Oossowiez’s Latin translation of the GtAthAs, 
Bartholomse and his pupil Wolff’s works, and the works 
of other amateurs who with or without any knowledge of 
the Avestan language, its grammar, idioms and colloquial- 
isms have essayed the translation of parts of the litera- 
ture, especially of the GrJlthas, 

A mighty task still remains to be achieved, a standard 
translation of the Avest^ based on the rules of grammar 
and philology prepared by one or more scholars who have 
studied the Vedic and Sanskrit grammars and dictionary 
and have perfectly understood all the Pahlavi traditions 
up to now , preserved in the home of the Parsi Community 
in India. It is very easy to obtain academic degrees and 
distinctions of foreign or Indian Universities ; the great 
task which lies ahead of the Iranists is to patiently serve 
as apprentices for the life-long task of a correct interpre- 
tation of the document which is the pride of the Iranian 
world, the earliest Iranian writing extant written in the 
Orient in the language which is the mother of all the 
Iranian languages and a sister language of the Vedic, 
which in its turn is tbe mother of the Aryan languages 
spoken in India. It is an uphill work, a work to be under- , 
taken only by those who will ignore themselves in this 
life for the sake of leaving after them b work of use So all 
the progeny of the world. Name and fame must be 
sacrificed for use and utility, for the service and salvation 
of the oldest Iranian literature. 

Aga Pour-e Davoud’s New-Persian translation of the 
AvestS, has been a great achievement for the Iranians 
eager to learn the culture of antiquity which they have 
received as, heritage from their, forefathers. Brvad 
Kavasji Kanga’s G-ujarati translation has inspired the 
Parsi Community of India for well nigh dour to five 
decades. But a real scholarly, w'ork, undertaken by Parsi 
students and pursued with patience and perseverance, is 
the most urgent need of the Iranists of the age. The 
spade work has aheady been .done by pioneers who have 
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prepared the texts, dictionary, grammar and translation. 
The Parsis ought to raise monuments to the memories of 
Spiegel, Justi, Darmesteter, Westergaard, G-eldner, Haug, 
West, Eugene Wilhelm, Camo, Sheheriarji, Gawasji, 
Tahmuras, Edulji, Dastur Peshotan and Dastur Darab 
for the immortal services rendered to Iranian culture 
as pioneers in the field of Iranian research. These 
services cannot be forgotten for centuries to come. 
But pioneers have to work under difficulties which are 
insurmountable at least at the time when they applied 
their brains as so many spades to dig out the virgin soil 
untouched, undug, unexplored for millennia and ages. 
Let us appreciate the work of the pioneers to the utmost 
when their errors and mistakes of omission and commis- 
sion lie exposed to our eyes. But let us with all humility 
and reverence remember their achievements, but' to 
advance further and to give to posterity useful solid 
work. Let us take note of the work done and is being done 
by civilized Europe for the Old Testament and the New, 
the work done before our eyes by our Indo- Aryan brethren 
in India, in Poona, Calcutta and Madras to prepare the 
translations, commentaries and vocabularies of the sacred 
texts of all the Vedas, and of the Mahabharata. If we 
will, we can. We have got three leading institutions in 
Bombay, the Mullan Firuz Madressa, the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai Zartosti Madressa and the Mancherji F. Caina 
Athravan Institute. We might utilize these three institu- 
tions as factories to turn out a few rare specimens of stu- 
dents who might be enabled to take up the work and be of 
service to the Iranists’ cause. I am one-sided in my state- 
ment. It will not be the Irano-Indians, the Parsis of India 
alone, who can materially help in the work. A renaissance 
of culture has been brought into being in Iran. A study of 
Pahlavi has been lately made compulsory in all the 
colleges of triin. There are brilliant scholars : Dr. Eaza- 
zade Shafaq, Malek-us-so’ra Nao-Bahkr, Eashld-i Yaseml, 
Mlnuyi, Sayid-i Naftsi and others who are teaching and 
studying the A'v^estan .and Pahlavi languages. There is a 
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young poet of the type of Aga Spenta who has been in- 
strumental in interpreting the thoughts and aspirations of 
old Iran to the new Iran. The various parts of the 
machine are ready, let us rear the factoryj- oil the 
machines, chip ofl rude excrescences and begin the work 
in right earnest ; culture is life ; ignorance is death. May 
it not be said in times to come that the descendants of 
the old Iranian stock, who migrated from their beloved 
farms, houses, abodesj mansions, land and country, be- 
came so unworthy as to be mere Mammon-worshippers, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water and threw to the 
winds their ancient, heritage, due to. lack of cultural at- 
tainments. I for one am sure that the IranO- Indians,- the 
Parsis will prove true to their obligation and fulfil the 
task which they are destined by their Creator to achieve. 

2. - If the- Avestan studies are deteriorating in India, 
it is because of the absence of discovery of any new 
material, because of the sameness of the texts surviving 
which are now in our hands. But, let us cast our glance 
at the Pahlavi literature. It is difficult to assert with 
certainty what amount of literature the ancestors of the 
present day Parsis had brought with them from Iran. We 
seem to have had in India the Pahlavt versions with com- 
mentaries of the Yasna, the Vi-dev-dat, the Visperad, 
the Khvarta Awista and some of the Tasts ; the ‘ Skand 
g6m&ni Vijar,’ the ‘ Dana u Minuy-i Khrat,’ the ‘ Arta- 
Viraf N^ma,’ ‘ YOsti-Fryan ’ and ‘ HatOkht Nask ’ Frag- 
ment, the ‘ Bundahisn,’the ‘B^yastnes^yast,’ the ‘ Gajasta 
Abalis,’ the ‘ Ghitn-i ez Gasan/ and other texts contained 
in Dastur JamS.spji M. JamSisp Asa’s edition of the 
Pahlavi texts. Pfive important works : the Avesta- 
Pahlavl sections of the AuspArum Nask named AOrpatis- 
tan and Nirangistan, the conaplete ‘ Bundahisn’ the 
‘ Datastftn-i Dlnl ’ of Manus-ohthr-i GbsoMam and his 
epistles, his brother Zatsparain:’s select writings, he 
Dlnkart and the ‘ Matlgtod B[a 2 !ar‘datastau ’ came too 
late to India from Iran. This is pOrhaps a complete list 
of the entire written Pahlavi literature that the Tranists 
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can claim to possess, along with other ‘ Eivayats ’ (— 

“ traditions”) published or unpublished. The Pahlavl of 
the Inscriptions engraved in two scripts has been lately 
enriched by the discovery of the Paikuli Inscription, by 
far the longest of the Sasanian Inscriptions as yet dis- 
covered and deciphered, which affords evidence of the 
cultural contact of the. Iranians With the other nations, 
especially the Indo-Aryans. The other Inscriptions which 
were formerly read and deciphered require a revision and 
are-edition. Most of the written Pahlavi texts, catalogued 
above, have been published, edited, transliterated and 
translated by scholars of great calibre. By far the great- 
est of these, the Dlnkart required nearly fifty-four years 
to be published (1874—1928 A.G.) by two great Pahlavi- 
sants of the Parsi Ooromunity, Dastur Peshotan and 
Dastur Darab. Dr. E. W. West had a hand in the trans^ 
lation of a great part of the text, and M adan edited the 
entire text of the Dinkart, basing it on the unique Mullan 
Firnz Eitabkhteft, Manuscript and using other Manu- 
scripts for the lacunae in the M P K Manuscript. The 
‘ DAtastan-i Dint ’ Was translated by Ervad Tahmuras, 
who had secured the unique MS. TD of the text from 
Iran, with the help -of Ervad Sheheriarji. The ACrpatis- 
tan and Nirangistan text was edited by Dastur Darab and 
translated by Bulsara. The Board Cf ' Trustees .of the 
ParSi Punchayet deserves the thanks of the Iranists for 
having spared no pains to make the works of the Parsi 
scholars available to the public, under the wise guidance 
of its zealous Secretary Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi who for four 
decades encouraged Parsi as well as non-Parsi scholars to 
stildy and publish the Pahlavi traditional lore. The 
‘ Matlgah-i HazAr-D4tastan ’ is the latest find of the 
Pahlavi literature containing the Sasanian Law. Dr. 
Bartholomae of Heidelberg published the translation and 
notes of various chapters of the Work, and Bulsara S. J. 
has under the patronage of the Parsi Punchayet prepared 
the transliteration and translation of the remaining ftag- 
ment of the great workf The publication of the work is 
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nearing completion and we expect to see the work out 
within a few months. Perhaps the greatest pioneer in the 
field of Pahlavf research was’Di'. Hang who laid down the 
rules for the reading and decipherment of the inscriptional 
and the book Pahlavl and Dr. West ceaselessly laboured 
at the translation of Pahlavf works, the fruit of which is 
to be tasted in the five solid volumes of the “Sacred 
Books of the East ” series, containing the translations of 
the Pahlavi texts. It is certain that the translations 
have become superannuated and more correct translations 
are desirable, but the masterly method of translation and 
the unbiassed way in which he judged the texts are 
worthy of imitation by the Iranophile. It has become 
imperatively necessary for the Parsis of India to publish 
a Pahlavl translation series under the able management 
uf an expert Pahlavisant, in order to give to the Iranists 
of the world the advantage of accurate standard transla- 
tions of the difficult Pahlavi texts and tradition. The 
Parsi Punchayet has long ago entrusted the work of com- 
piling a Pahlavi DictionarytoErvadBabmanji N. Dhabhar, 
one of the leading scholars of the Parsi Community who 
has studied and taught Persian and Pahlavi for well-nigh 
four decades. It is to be wished that he will be enabled 
to finish his task by the help of God during his life-time. 

A-fter the important finds of 'documents written in 
Middle-Persian from the plains of Central Asia, the aspect 
of Pahlavi studies has changed a good deal. The Turfan, 
the Manichaean, the Sogdean and other Pahlavi docu- 
ments have caught the eyes of the IrMists and captivated 
them for a long while. ^ Muller and Sal emann have, edited 
and translated the texts of the Manichaica. There is at 
least one learned scholar who can fluently talk in the 
Turfan Middle-Persian dialect as, if he were talking in his 
own modern mother tongue. I refer to Dr, Preiman 
whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of forming in Irftn 
last year. These finds have opened a new vista of thought 
as to the reading and decipherment of Pahlavi. The work 
of standardizing the, transliteration of Pahlavi commenced 



with. Spiegel. ' Anquetil only followed the empirical 
method ^ of reading taught to him by his G-uruy Dastur 
lC;uma-u4 .Bad-darii. Haug outstripped Spiegel and after 
a careful study of the Aramaic dialect and with his vast 
knowledge of the Vedie, Sanskrit and NeW'Persian succeed- 
ed greiatly in standardizing the reading of Pahlavi. The 
European has his morning, evening and other dresses. 
Great Iranists in; Europe began to alter the readings of 
Pahlavh words incessantly, just as they changed their 
dresses. The Parsi Dasturs had their own esoteric method 
of reading Pahlavi which was abandoned in India as soon 
as they began to follow the European Iranists : Spiegel, 
Haug and West., The method was to treat the, Aramaic 
words as ideograms and logograms and to read in their 
stead their Iranian equivalents as given in tlie ‘ Frahang-i 
Molk-Khvata, i.e., the ‘ Pahlavi-P&zand Glossary,’ a very 
learned edition of which was published by Hoshang and 
Haug , about seventy years ago, and a new edition by 
Heinrich Junker has been published later. A revolu- 
tionary change wasintroduced in Germany by Dr. Andreas 
and Paul Horn soon after the discovery and decipherment 
of the Turfan fragments and the Sogdian script. It came 
upon, the German Iranists as a revelation that the Middle- 
Persian dialects were spoken just as the Parsi Athravans 
of India read them .before the innovations in the reading 
were introduced by Hpiegel and Haug. Ibn Muqaffa’s 
statement made nearly twelve centuries ago was realized 
that the Auzviirisn part of the Pahlavi was to be treated as 
ideographic and the Aramaic words were not to be read as 
written and spelt. Other scholars. West, Darniesteter and 
Bartholomae, began to follow this new theory and there, are 
very few Iranists in Europe who now follow Hang’s method 
of Pahlavi decipherment. But to imagine that the dialects 
used in the ‘ Manichaica ’ and in the Sogdian and Turfan 
documents were the same as the Pahlavi of the books 
' may not be very -correct. The Pazand readings- assigned 
to . Pahlavi. iwords hy^ the - ‘ Frahang-i M61a-Khvata ’, by 
-NSrydsang - Dhawala _who transliterated in his time the 
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Pahlavl texts from tlie difficult ‘ Parsik ’ handwriting into 
the Awestan alphabet, and by other, ancient dastnrs, as 
found in the Pazand prayers, embodied in the Parsi Book 
of Common Prayers, the ‘ Khvarta Awistak,’ should surely 
guide us in the decipherment of Pahlavi. It is now high 
time that the reading of Pahlavi be standardized. The 
only proper leaders in this matter will be those who study 
the indigenous dialects of Iran still spoken in the various 
parts of the country. Without a first-hand knowledge of 
these dialects, mere accumulation of philological data will 
not be sufficient to find out the correct mode of reading 
Pahlavi. Dr. Christensen is making a careful study of the 
various dialects of Iran ; last year, he stayed in Samanan 
for a few days to study at first hand the Samanani dialect. 
Houtum Schindler has given the result of his study of the 
'(Jabri or Dari dialect (Parsisprachen) in the journal of 
the ‘ Deuts.cher Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft ’ . A 
young scholar of trS.n, Kasravi, has written learned works 
on the various dialects of Iran: Gilaki, Mteandi and 
others. He is also studying the Pahlavi literature. The 
guidance of such scholars is indispensable. We Irano- 
Indians, who study in India the Middle-Persian and 
New-Persian languages without guidance from the 
Iranians make ourselves sufficiently disgusting and 
ludicrous when we dare to speak Persian in the presence 
of the Iranians. Very often our speech is the Persian of 
the Arabs, w'ho removed various sounds unutterable by 
them, the vowels ‘ e ’ ‘ e ‘o’ and ‘ 6 ’ and the consonants 
‘ p ’, ‘ ch ’, ‘ z ’ and ‘ g ’ from the Middle-Persian, consider- 
ing these sounds as “ barbarous ” because they were not 
to be found in the Arabic language. The literary Iranian 
has found out the value of these sounds in the noble 
language which he ■ has inherited from his ancestors. 
There are men in Iran who wish to purify their indi- 
genous Iranian language, by removing from it all foreign 
words and elements, and reviving the use of words of the 
Middle-Persian language which has become obsolete in 
the course of ages. This will help us in India to study 
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PaHlavi' better after the' renaissance in tran has well 
aivaneecl. Our learned scholars, who study the Arahic 
language without a knowledge of Avesta, Pahlavi, Old- 
Persian and New-Persian, have confounded Iranian words 
with Arabic. It was, therefore, that I was asked by an 
influential learned man of Teheran to 'undertake a study 
of Middle-Persian words which have been Arabieised 
during' the course of long • centuries and I have placed 
before you this year a small imperfect list of Arabieised 
words. ' ■ 

3. If we turn our eyes to the Old-Persian Inscrip- 
tions,' their decipherment began with Kawlinson and 
G-rotefend and perhaps the last to work in the field is 
Dr. ' Jamshed 'Dnvala of the French Archseological 
Mission at Susa, who was fortunate enough to decipher 
the inscriptions on the gold and silver plates discovered 
in Hamadan about eight years ago. The discovery is of 
great' value as showing the contact of the Indo-Aryan and 
the Irano-Aryan twenty -four cmituries ago. It is gratify- 
ing' to note that the Parsis of India helped- Dr. Jamshed 
■Unvala to study the science of Archaeology and he has 
become useful to the French Mission in particular and to 
the Parsis' in general by his- intelligent work at Susa. 
Professor Jackson- has done good service for furthering 
researches in the Achtemenian Old-Persian inscriptions 
by ‘Venturing to decipher some of the .words of the 
Behistan which were not correctly read. This is not the 
occasion to reiterate the beautiful story of the reading and 
decipherment of the Cuneiform inscriptions of Iran. The 
work begun in 1792 has not still come to an end. Great 
English, French, German and American scholars have 
continued the work' of research and laboriously prepared 
the grammar, glossary and translation of the Old-Persian 
language and -texts used in these Inscriptions. Rawlin- 
sohj' iGrotefend,' Spiegel, Oppert, Roth,- Lasson, Gama, 
Weissbaeh, Tolman, Jackson and many more, who have 
assidlidusly worked at these Inscriptions,, will leave the 
landmarks bfv their labour on the pages of history. The 




latest excavations at Persipblis have yielded thousands of 
clay plates and pieces containing Cuneiform texts. May 
they be deciphered as early as convenient and speak to us 
the stories of what had happened in Iran, twenty-two to 
twenty-five centuries ago. 

4. It is difficult to find the coins of kings and 
emperors of Iran before the time of the Achasmenian 
Darius. But coins of the Askanian and Sasanian kings 
have been found and studied since the last century by learn- 
ed Numismatists. Mordtmann, Longperier, Bartholomy, 
Drouin, Babelon, Father Schiller, Thomas, Princeps and 
many others in Europe have made their name as Nuitdsma- 
tists. To this long list of famous men two Parsi names 
have been added. Pardunji Parakh of Bombay published 
work on the ‘ Sasanian Coins ’ about 
ago. Dr. Jamshed Unvala read and deciphered 
coins of the Pairthian, Askanian and Sasanian times 
found at Susa during the last few years and by way of 
recognition, the French Numismatist Society has given to 
Parakh and Dr. Unvala the Drouin prize. This reading 
of the inscriptions on the coins has not proved an idle 
pastime. The Numismatists have been able to resuscitate 
the history of the kings of Iran, Parthian, Askanian and 
Sasanian, their number, their correct dates, and many 
other important data. The decipherment has greatly 
helped the study of the Middle-Persian dialects and of the 
alphabets used on the coins. It is to be desired that 
intelligent Parsis of India will take up the study and 
decipher the inscriptions on the coins so as to reconstruct 
the history of the kingdoms where the coins were struck. 
Perhaps by far the largest collection-of Iranian coins is to 
be found in the Hermitage Museum, in Stockholm, in 
Berlin, in the British Museum and in Paris. Let the 
millionaires of the. Parsi Community take to the very 
useful and interesting pursuit of the collection of coins, 
especially of coins relating to Iram When I write this, 
Dr. Unvala is laying before the Uama Oriental Institute a 
history of 'the princes ' of TabaristAn gathered from-, the ’ 



coins' lately found by bim. Father Heras during his tour of 
historical research in Afghanistan, last year, secured a 
collection of important Kushan and other coins which 
will help the stud}’’ of the history of Kush An kings a great 
deal. Those who have studied the Bactrian coins, 
following in the wake of Prihceps have been able to study 
the history .of the kings of the Bactrian kingdom. 

16.;, When the Parsis of India became ignorant ^ of 
their .religio.us and social usages and customs, they sent 
their . brothers to Iran^ to Kerman, ,'to ,Yazd and other 
cities inhabited by the Iranian-Zarathustrians to bring from 
the learned Zarathustfians of trAn replies to questions on 
interesting topics. Vpious persons had.gopeto IrAn and 
brought to the Parsis of India the. information sought for 
from the year 1453 to 1735 ■A.C. The Persian EivAyats, 
written in the New-‘Persian language as, spoken by the 
Zarathustrians : of ;lrAn are twenty-two in number. 
Il.uring these 228fyears these Persian EivAyats w'ere con- 
sidered authoritative guides for the Parsi divines to solve 
the difficult problems relating to religious .and social laws 
and customs.. :These Eivayats decided questions relating 
to, marriage, adoption, inheritance, disposal of the dead, 
conversion of children of Parsi and non-Parsi parents, 
performance of ceremonies at birth, ‘ Navzot f.e., the 
Zarathustrian Baptism, marriage and death, and cere- 
monies for the consecration of the Atas-i BohrAni and the 
Atas-i AdarAn and of places of disposal of the dead. Even 
for a long time after the introduction. of a careful study of 
the Avestan lore, and the Pahlavi traditions, the orthodox 
Parsis of- India depended rather on these Persian traditions 
than on the authentic statements found in the Avestan 
tqxts. li- As the reform movement gained a foothold on the 
minds of the educated members of the Parsi Community, 
they began to ignore the Persian RivAyats which became 
a dead, letter in. the. Community, But their importance 
for a study of the. evolution of. the Parsi religion, customs, 
manners, jitual.. land , culture# was felt by the thinking 
'members of .the Comm-unity and a full text as far as 



possible of the twenty -two. Eiv&.yats was published, for the 
first^ time by Ervad Manekji Rustam ji . Envala with .an 
introduction in English from the pen of Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Modi. But perhaps the most important service to the 
Persian traditional literature has been rendered b)’’ Ervad 
Bahmanji N. Dhabhar, who has compiled a monumental 
work on the Rivayats and has for the first time given in 
English translation, an organised work of patient labour 
of years. His ‘ Horma^dyar Fara,marz’s Rivayat ’ will 
supply a long-felt want to the Parsis whenever the occasion 
will arise for them to study the usages of the Zarathus- 
trians of Iran during a long period of 282 years from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Ervad Dhabhar has 
given all possible quotations from the Avestan and Pahlavi 
texts to be compared with the Persian Rivayat traditions. 
The attention of Spiegel was first drawn to the important 
task of the study of these Persian traditions and he was 
the first to have given interesting notes from these Rivayats 
in his work of annotating the VandidM. In India a very 
learned scholar of New-Persian, Principal Shapursha 
Hodiwala, has devoted a great deal of his time and atten- 
tion to the study of the Persian Rivayats. 

6. I have given a short summary of the cultural 
progress, during the long stay of nearly eleven centuries, of 
the Zoroastrians in India. Now' let us turn our eyes to 
the progress of scientifieeulture of the Iranians during the 
period. As after the conquest of Irfbn by the Arabs, many 
Iranians left off their cherished religion and adopted the 
religion of Islam, an interesting position arose. The 
Iranians iranianised the precepts of Islam, they gave to 
their Arab conquerors their habits, usages and habiliments, 
their arts and sciences, and- they began to speak the 
Arabic language as fluently as if it was their mother 
tongue and to compose learned works of history. Science, 
Islamic theology, chronology, astronomy and astrology in 
the Arabic language. They adopted names derived from 
Arabic in their intercourse with the outside world, retaining 
their Iranian names in the home and in the family circle. 
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Some of the Iranian Zarathiastrians came over to India, 
some went to China, as fugitives, and some of them kept 
their hold in the Northern Provinces of Iran, in Tabaristan 
and Gil^n where they ruled as ‘ sepehbads’ for about three 
centuries and a half. They Iranianised ab that belonged 
to the Arab, his religion, his dress, his language, his forms 
of social manners and customs, his food, nay anything 
and everything that was pliable and alterable by a race 
which began to live together with another of divergent 
views and opinions, in some oases diametrically opposite* 
If the conquered Aryan. nation iranianised, the conquering 
Semite Arabicised many things of which he was in need. 
Perhaps, the Semite had borrowed from the Aryan his 
‘ Asura ’, his ‘ Dsena ’, his ‘ tanura ’ and his ‘ naska ’ 
millennia before the Arab conquest. He, the Semite, 
appreciated the Aryan ideas of aeschatology and imbibed 
them during the period of th 3 Aohfemenian rule as beauti- 
fully delineated by Eabbi Kohnt long ago. But the 
mutual feelings of appreciation and otherwise, which laid 
the foundation of Irano-Arabic culture, which travelled 
far and wide in Asia and Europe, and became the basis of 
a world- wide civilization all over the world, which inspired 
the poets and the literati, the mathematicians, scientists 
and architects all over the length and breadth of the 
world’s cultural dominions, require an impartial treatment 
at the hands of the unbiassed children of the Iranian and 
the Arab. Let them, meet together, let them confer, to 
give justice one to the other and inform the modern day 
civilized world of the achievements of their forefathers 
during the Persq-Arabian rule over Iran.. If the, Aryan 
and the Semite have fought amongst themselves in, days 
of yore, they were both brothers descended from the same 
stock, from the same common , ancestors, and , let the 
decendants of the, Aryan, and the Semite remember . that 
I as fheir, prophets have inspired and taught them, the basis 
pf their; salvatipnj.niP’tewal aii<I’sphifcual, y?ill rest upon 
the bonds of iloyei truth and justice, . Let us .riot be yain- 
glorious , remembering , th.e, deeds,; of, pui’ .ow,n ancestotrs, 
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exaggerated by ourselves or minimized by our opponents, 
Semite or Aryan, whoeve)' we may be ; and the union of 
hearts will be brought about very effectively when a 
history' of the great Perso-Arabiain culture will be written 
by members of the Iranian and the Arab races, giving 
unstinting praise to one another for the achievements of 
their forefathers in the post-Sasanian period thirteen 
centuries ago, when they were wakeful, when humanity in 
the other parts of the world was lulled to sleep owing to 
the absence of civilization and culture. It is a mighty 
task to be performed by : team work. In these days of 
Aeroplanes and Motor cars, let us prepare a chariot and 
secure good horses of all the communities of the world, of 
the best breed and of tamed temperament and judgment 
who will not get jaded at the sight of storms, typhoons 
and mirage. Let the horses, Arab, Persian, Indian, 
English, G-erman, French, Spanish and many more, not 
think of outstripping their fellows in the yoke. Let them 
help one another to reach the goal, to accumulate the 
scattered pearls of wisdom, knowledge and science which 
were taken from Iran, from the Perso- Arabs, which 
changed hands from one country of Europe to the other, 
from Spain to all the civilised nations of the West, which 
came to India with the Perso-Arab conquerors, which 
went to the farthest East, to China, Mongolia and Japan 
with the good missionaries who disseminated thither the 
tenets of Buddhism, which in fact has gone to all the 
corners of the world where the sciences of astronomy and 
astrology, mathematics, arithmetic, geometry and algebra, 
chemistry and physics are studied. Let us find out ways 
and means to attain to this monumental work. It will 
be said that the work has been already achieved. I humbly 
lay before you the statement to-day that only a very small 
fraetion of the work has been done, and the present time 
is the most, opportune to utilize the work already done, to 
correct the errors, to remove the pitfalls into which the 
great pioneers have fallen, to divide the work into parts 
and fractions and proceed to the work with good cheer, 
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assigning each part of the work to specialists’ who have 
devoted their life and soul to the particular branch of the 
work. This will be a great service not only to the Perso- 
Arabian culture, but to all the nations of the world, to all 
the creeds and religions, to all the philosophies, to 
theosophy and theology,- and will lead to the furtherance 
of thought. 

We have up to now been thinking that all those who 
used the Arabic language as the channel of expression of 
thought after the prophet Muhammad had given the holy 
Quran to the world were Arabs, and that all the writers 
who used the New-Persian language in their writings were 
Persians or Iranians. ^ It is requisite that a careful cata- 
logue be compiled of all the authors who wrote their works 
in Arabic or New-Persian, and an attempt be made to show 
the descent, origin and parentage of these authors. We 
have not as yet been very successful in tracing the 
thoughts, words and sciences to their real source, as to 
whether a science or knowledge of a certain philosophy 
owes its existence to Aryan or Semitic, to Iranian or 
Indian, to Oriental or Occidental teaching. Copyists and 
imitators have oftener than .necessary claimed to be the 
originators and first exponents of learning which they have 
received or borrowed from others. Men of various races 
and creeds give- vent to thoughts and expressions without 
the knowledge of ; the fact that the same thoughts or 
expressions had received birth before them in times and 
places far remote from the time they were last reiterated. 
Men following one creed or culture, therefore wrongly 
attribute to posterity, to those that follow, the sin of pla- 
giarising, of stealing the merit and meritorious work of 
their predecessors. It is easy to take upon oneself the 
task of being- judges, but it is very difficult to be Just and 
judicious. The instinctive bias of men who presume to 
be judges, of being lenient and partial to their own ances- 
tors, to the culture and literature of their own ancestors, 
to the ‘detriment bf those -who trace their descent and 
pedigree from a 'separate stock, and many other causes 
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very important to be studied, will come in the way of' a 
right study ot questions which will prop; up in the course 
of our investigations.' But when just like'Grimm’s axioms 
of philology, axioms will be laid down to he followed by 
those who will take up this very; important branch of 
science, we will have as it were placed our right foot on 
the first rung of the ladder and the work i of reaching the 
last step will be much easier than the last but one stepf 
which in its turn was easier than the step last but two. ; .. 

Men of letters and explorers of antiquity, when 
taking up. the w'ork of research in any branch - of science, 
are very cautious to lay aside flights of fancy and to stick 
closely to conclusions which. can be arrived at by facts and 
figures, by reason and argument; many of them, therefore, 
receive a bad name from those who create imaginary 
grievances against those researchers who aim at bringing 
out the truth without caring to receive the applause of 
the interested. Let applause be not the target of the man 
in quest of truth-. 

Of late years England and Eussia especially, and 
other European countries generally, have served Iran by 
holding exhibitions of Iranian Art, by holding special 
sessions for the investigation of Iranian coins, of Iranian 
paintings of various styles and type, of Iranian industries, 
carpet weaving, silk manufacture and the like. Let this 
revival and appreciation of Iranian Art and Industries be 
taken at its true worth without attributing motives to the 
countries which have undertaken to be partners . in the 
Iranian renaissance of the twentieth century. ■ Let India 
rise and join with the Occident in bringing about a true 
appreciation of Ir&n. ■ ■ = 

In conclusion, I take leave to thank the promoters of 
the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference for having 
appointed me President of the Iranian section of the 
Conference. If I have - succeeded in these scrappy notes 
to portray for you impartially and justly the great work of 
scholars in the East and the .West, all over the world, 
to decipher the languages and literature of ancient Iran,. I 
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humbly bow my head to the Most High for having enabled 
me to serve Iran, the Iranians and Iranian culture, it 1 
have erred, I beg of you to pardon my slips, but 
believe me that 1 have not erred purposely with the 
intention to mislead; if you cannot agree with rny conclu- 
sions, 1 will be always ready to give a patient hearing to 
friends and critics and correct my errors. May the 
Conference thrive and do good work in years to come. 

Amen! 


THE IRANIAN WORDS INTRODUCED INTO 
ARABIC AND THE ARABIC WORDS 
TAKEN IN SANSKRIT,, 

By B. T. Anklesakia, m.a., 

Bombay. 

, ♦ 

A silent drama lasting millennia is being enacted in 
the four directions of the world where people of various 
castes and creeds conglomerate and introduce in their 
languages words borrowed from the neighbouring races 
whom they love or hate, on account of cultural contact. 
It is a fascinating study to see the Semites of old having 
borrowed words and ideas from their Aryan brothers and 
the Aryans having utilized the rich Semitic culture to 
enrich their languages and literatures. It is my intention 
to place before the learned Orientalists of India who have 
come over to Mysore a very brief note on the Iranian 
words which w^ere Arabicised soon after the fall of the 
Sasanian dynasty, during the first two or three centuries 
when the Arab and the Iranian dwelt together as the con- 
queror and the conquered, when the New-Persian language 
emerged from the Middle-Persian which was written and 
spoken in and up to the time of the Sasanids. It is not 
my intention to give the detailed rules of philology show- 
ing the changes which were necessary, when Iranian 
words were Arabicised. It will be enough to bear in mind 
the commonplace laws of change which have affected the 
process of adaptation, owing to the peculiarities and 
inabilities of the two races, the Iranian and the Arab. 

The Arab could not utter ‘ p ‘ oh ‘ z ’ ( = jO and 
‘g’. He, therefore spoke other letters instead of these 
four Iranian sounds. Instead of ‘ p he spoke ‘ b ’ or ‘ ph ’ 
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~ ‘i e.g., ‘ asp ’ was made ‘ asb ’ and ‘ pil ’ was articulated 
‘ ftl He replaced the Iranian ‘ oh ’ by ‘ s ‘ j ‘ z ’ or ‘ s 
Even the Aryan brothers of old had amongst themselves 
this peculiar difference of speech ; e-g., Avestan ‘ khshathra- 
paiti ’ = Sanskrit ‘ kahatra-pati ‘ chhatra-pati ’. Trania,n 
‘ chaugan ’ — Arabic ‘ sulajan ‘ BbohiA ’ - ‘ Basra 
‘vichtr’ = ‘vazir’; ‘charw’ = ‘sarb’. The peculiar 
Iranian ‘ z ’ (=*i') was altered into ‘ z ’ (,—j) or ' j and 
‘g’ was transformed to ‘ j ’ or ‘ k e.p., ‘ vazorg-mitr ’ = 

‘ Buzarja-mihir ‘g6-chihr’ ‘ju-zthr ’; ‘ G6sn-asp ’ = 

‘ Jasnasf ‘ Gayo-rnart’ = ‘ Kaydmarth 

The Iranian could not pronounce ‘ th (=iA>), h ( =^), 
s (=^), dz (=^), t (==h>), z (=h>), X (=^),’ and 
‘ q (=^3)’. When, therefore, the New-Persian language began 
to be formed, the two great nations, the Arab and the 
Iranian, had to make up for their peculiar deficiencies by 
introducing alterations in the spelling and pronunciation 
of words so as to reproduce the articulation of the words 
as they were spoken. 

If we turn our attention to the old history of Iran as 
written by the indigenous historians, as found in the 
•Avestan and the Pahlavi literature of old, as narrated in 
works written in the Arabic language, after the downfall 
of the Sasanids, by the Iranians who had adopted the 
the religion of Islam, in Firdausi’s 81 w li-ndmali, by far 
the greatest epic of the world, which can be placed in a 
line with the other greatest epic of the Aryans, the Maha- 
bharata, we gather interesting details as to the relationship 
existing between the Aryan and the Semite, as being of 
the same blood, descended from the same stock, having 
the same feelings and sentiments, till dissensions separated 
them from each other. 

The Pahlavi Bundahisn, which claims origin from 
the Avestan Nasks, the final edition of which was prepared 
about 2S0 years after Yazdakart, declares Taj, brother of 
H6sy6ng, to have been the ancestor of the Arabs. The 
same opinion is reiterated by Zatsparam, who wrote a 
little before the author of the Bundahisn, and by the 
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Dlnkart which was compiled a little after the Bundahisn/ 
Azi Dahaka, the inyeterate enemy of Irto was descended 
from Taj. According to the statement of the Bundahisn, 

“ Of the fifteen races of mankind, which separated in early 
times, nine races went outside of Khvaniras and settled in 
the six other regions around Ehvanlras, and one of the 
other six races which remained in Khvanlras and which 
was descended from T^j and his consort Tajak, made its 
abode in the ‘Dast-i Tajlkan, and Azi Bahaka was the 
fourth in descent from Taj ; Dahak-i Khrutasp-i Zaiui- 
gav-i Airyafswa-i Taj.” The Ta,jlks, ie., the Arabs, 
formed one group of humanity which remained in Khva- 
niras and they belonged to one of the fifteen races of 
mankind- Azi DahS,k, fourth in descent from Taj was 
the eighth in descent from Gay omart. 

Thraetaona, the eleventh descendant of Yama 
Vivasvat, (= Yfima Yivahhana) belonging to the valiant 
' Athwyanl ’ family (c/. the Vedic ‘ Trita Aptya,’ Bahlavi 
‘ Freton Aspiyan’), became the monarch of Khvauiras, the 
middlemost of the seven regions, by defeating Azi Dahak. 
There were ten Aspiyans between him and Y’ima 
Vivahhana who was the monarch of all the seven regions 
(‘ hapt kesvar ’)• Thraetaona (^Frgfdn), the monarch of 
Khvaniras, divided his kingdom among his three sons 
Aira (= Pahlavi ‘Airij’), Tura (=Pahlavi Tur) and 
Sairima {= Pahlavi Salm). Tura and Sairima, the two 
elder brothers, killed their youngest brother, Aira, because 
their father Pretdn gave him the best part of his kingdom 
named Airyana (= Pahlavi AirS,h) after him. The 
middlemost region Khvaniras was thus divided into three 
parts and the descendants of Aira became the monarchs 
of Airansahr, those of Tura inherited TuiAn, and those of 
Sairima possessed Salman. For the purpose of grouping 
the families of the human race according to the languages 
which they speak, we have up to how fixed our eyes on 

^ See ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ Yol- V^ pp. 58,131-132, 
329. Ervad TabmuraS/iDinshaji Anklesaria’s ‘Bundahisn’, 
p. 106. 11. 9-iO, p. 229, 1. 1. 
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the three sons of Noah: Haro, Shem and Japhet, and 
trace the Hamitio, Shemitio and Japhetic languages from 
these three sons. It will be no vain speculation to trace 
the various languages from Taj, the eponymous ancestor 
of the Arabs, from Aira, the ancestor of the Aryans, from 
Tura, the ancestor of the Turanians, and from Sairima, 
the ancestor of the Salmanians. There will be difficulties 
in our way whilst attempting to secure historical data, to 
find out the descendants of T4J : the Arabs, the Jews and 
other Semitic members of the race of T4j, as well as the 
multicoloured history of the Aryan descendants as to how 
they occupied the various countries of Europe and Asia, 
and of the Turanians and Salmanians, and of their 
peregrinations in the various parts of the world. I cannot 
venture to enter into further details of this subject, lest I 
deviate from the theme I have taken up in this short 
essay. 

With the Arabicising tendencies of the Iranian 
language, certain vowel sounds of the Aryan languages 
which are even now retained in the various dialects of 
Iran were dropped as having been considered ‘ majhhl ’ 
(= “ barbarous ”) by the Arab, e.q.^ ‘ e ‘ e ’ ‘o’ and ‘ 6 
‘ i ’ ‘ i ‘ u ’, and ‘ u ’ having been respectively replaced in 
their stead. 

Before the Arab conquest of Iran, the Iranian was using 
a non- Aryan alphabet, adopted by him at least for seven 
to eight centuries, from the time of the AskAnian rulers ; in 
fact, various scripts were utilized during these centuries 
to write the Aryan dialects of IrAn at the time. The 
orthography of these scripts was not as accurate as that of 
the Avestan and the Sanskrit languages. As the short 
vowels were usually dispensed with in writing in the middle 
of words and as there was no good method of showing the 
words ending with short vowels, it was found difficult to 
express in writing the correct reading and expression of 
words. If we add to this the bias of the Arab conqueror 
against everything Iranian which he imbibed, adopted 
and Arabicised from the ■ conquered race, — the language. 
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the mode of dress, the social and economical structure, 
customs and usages,— the old Iranian alphabet ceased to 
be used and the Arabic alphabet was introduced in Ir4n 
to write the language of lrfi,n, as it was thought more 
perfect than the then existing Pahlavl alphabet, better 
capable to express the short vowels and containing no 
ambiguity in reading, provided the rules of Arabic 
orthography were strictly followed. But the Iranian 
brain was capable of reading the language of its country 
without any superficial help from marks specially 
introduced to denote the short vowels; nay, they have 
habituated themselves to read their language without 
even the insertion of the diacritical dot marks appended 
to Arabic letters to distinguish one letter from the other. 
It was due to this that the literary Arab whilst essaying 
to write on subjects relating to Iranian history, religion 
and culture has misspelt, miswritten and misunderstood 
many Iranian proper names and words having bearing 
on religion and culture: e.g,y ‘Nastur’^ for ‘Bastur’^, 

‘ Tab&k for ‘ Bavak ‘ Sumasb for ‘ Turn^sp ’® ‘ Banakh- 
jfLchi for ‘ Patahhahi and many more words impossible 
to be collected within the compass of this small paper. 

Even after the Sasanian conquest, the Iranians, 
who retained their religion, customs and social usages, 
preserved in their hearths and homes their mother tongue, 
its idioms and expressions pure and unsullied, with the 
inborn love, residing in the heart of a noble race possessing 
ancient traditions, of a civilization and a culture inherited 
from a glorious line of ancestors, in spite of the stubborn 
wish of the conquerors to prohibit the use of the Persian 
language in the conquered country. There were authors 
and writers of prose and poetry, who persistently used 
the New Persian language as the channel of transmitting 
their thoughts to their country and to the outside world, 
and it would be right to assume that the New-Persian 
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language actually commenced its public career \¥ith 
Firdausi and Asadi. There is no need of mentioning the 
works of the great father of Persian poetry, Firdausi Tusi. 
Various works have been assigned to Asadi, and his 
‘ Frahang ’ published in G-ermany by Dr. Paul Horn is 
an important asset of the Oriental world. 

It now remains for us to trace the Iranian words 
which have gone to the Arabic language when the two 
races, the Iranian and the Arabian, lived together in Irto. 
I give below a select list of Middle-Persian and New'- 
Persian words which were Arabicised at the time. The 
Middle-Persian, ie., the Pahlavl language had borrowed 
Aramaic words, perhaps taken over in the Askanian 
period. The Aramaic element introduced in Pahlavl was 
known as ‘ Auzvarisn ’ Just as we learn from Ibn Muqa£f4. 
But the ‘ Auzvflrisn ’ of the Pahlavl literature did not 
come down to the New Persian and the latter remained a 
purely Iranian dialect for a while after the Middle-Persian 
was divested of the Aramaic borrowings. But if the new 
language which replaced the Middle-Persian did not 
preserve in it the Aramaic borrowings of the former, it 
began to borrow Arabic words, phrases and expressions as 
freely as to make itself a mixture of Aryan and Semitic ; 
in fact, the Iranian race fully revealed her inherent traits 
and susceptibilities of adopting whatever was found worth 
having. The Iranians thus introduced a large number of 
Arabic forms and expressions in their New-Persian dialect 
and gave to their Aryan brothers speaking the Sanskrit 
language a large number of words and phrases relating to 
science, astronomy and astrology. I will rest satisfied 
with giving only a few astrological terms borrowed from 
Arabic into New-Persian and from the latter in the 
Sanskrit literature. It is to be wished that a group of 
learned men will take up this study and write at length 
on this subject T have ventured to place before the 
conference.- This type of research will evoke great 
interest as inciting a critical study of the history of the 
world’s culture and how tit.was transmitted from one 
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nation to ttie other during generations wide apart frorn 
one another. During the Sasanian period, the best works 
of the Sanskrit literature were introduced in Iran by great 
Sasanian kings such as Bahram-i Gur, Khusru KavM and 
others. The Persian translations of the Mahabharata, 
the Upanishads, the Vedas, and other Sanskrit tests are, 
up to date, sealed books rotting in libraries preserving 
these texts in manuscripts. May the day come too soon 
when they will be utilised by the Sanskritists. The 
fables of Bid-p^y have travelled all over the world in 
various languages after having been translated in Pahlavi 
during the Sasanian period. The Arab thus received a 
knowledge of the various sciences as heritage from the 
Sasanian IrMi, attaining to the highest point of culture 
possible. He gave to Europe his store of knowledge 
through Spain, and to the great Aryan culture of India, 
he transmitted his knowledge as preserved up-to-date in 
the Sanskfit literature, in the terms of astronomy and 
astrology especially. 

When two nations of different culture live together in 
the relation of the conqueror and the conquered, they 
naturally misunderstand and misinterpret each other. 
The values assigned to words and phrases are changed, 
nay, at times values and meanings diametrically opposite 
are assigned to words by the nation borrowing them. 
That the very interesting word ‘ firdaus ’ is a term bor- 
rowed from the Iranian has been forgotten and it is con- 
sidered an Arabic word. The misunderstanding has been 
aggravated as the corresponding word with the same 
meanings as are assigned to it in JMew-Persian, cannot be 
found in the old dialects of Iran, the Avesta, the Old 
Persian and the Middle Persian. The Aryan concept of 
‘ pari-dhi ’ i.e., “ a fence ”, “ an enclosure ”, which sur- 
rounded the heavens, was considered too precious to be cast 
aside. The Iranian ‘ pairidiz ’ (pairi-dabza ’= “paradise ”) 
was found as an asset of the old Aryans, still lurking in 
the Ayestan literature, when the Arab and the Iranian 
manufactured the New Persian language, and they saw in 
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Vfirdaus ’ ‘a garden’, ‘a heaven’ and preserved for the 
world a noble Aryan ideal which humanity will cherish so 
long as the Persian language 'will be living and the 
Shahnama of the great Iranian poet, who adopted 
‘ Firdausi ’ as his nom-de-plume, will be sung in the world. 
It will be difficult to decide as to whether the Arab borrowed 
the idea of ‘ Firdaus ’ from the Iranian or from the Jew 
who also has got the word in the Hebrew language. The 
Hebrew word ‘p-r-d-s’, meaning “ an orchard, garden, 
enclosed plantation ” occurs in Nehemia II, 8, Ecclesiastes 
II, 6. “ The Greeks have acknowledged that the word 

. . . came to them from the Orientals or Persians who 

gave this name bo their fruii gardens and their par Zrs, where 
they kept all sorts of wild creatures. Xenophon and, 
other Greek writers often make use of the word in this 
sense”. Calmet’s Dictionary. “ The Septuagint almost 
constantly render . . . when it refers to the garden of 

Eden, by . . . Hence the word . . . paradise is 

in the N. T. applied to the state of faithful souls between 
death and the resurrection^ where like Adam in Eden, they 
are admitted to immediate communion with God in Christ, 
or to a participation of the true tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God. Comp. Luke XXIII, 43. 
Eevelation II, 7. Of this blessed state St. Paul had a 
foretaste, 2 Corinthians XII, 4.” — ‘ Hebrew and English 
Lexicon,’ by John Parkhurst, M. A. pp. 434-435. 

Anyhow, this long quotation from John Parkhurst, 
an authority on the Hebrew literature, will show that the 
'paradise ’ of the Jews and the Christians was taken from 
the Iranian, ages before the Arab conquered Ira,n, and it 
is quite likely that the borrowing had taken place at least 
over a thousand years before the Arab conquest of Iran. 

I will give only one more instance of misinterpretation 
of the meaning of a word borrowed by the Arab or rather 
Arabioised and for apparent reasons which do not need 
explanation. 

The appellation ‘ Gabr ’ ‘ Guebre ‘ Giaour’, ‘ Gavr ’, 
given to the Zarathustrians of Iran has been variously 
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interpreted. As is usually the case, the conquering Arab 
considered the Iranian to he a pagan, an infidel .and a 
barbarian. The term ‘gabr’, therefore, was considered 
applicable to one unworthy to be ranked in a line with the 
civilized worshipper of one God, and the ‘ Majus ’ the 
magian priest, was taken to be a “fire-worshipper”, a 
“ magician ”, who by charms and spells performed wicked 
actions. His incantations, therefore, were forbidden as 
productive of evil influences. Such misinterpretation was 
either due to ignorance or intentional misrepresentation 
on the part of the conqueror. 

Without waiting to give the real meaning of the word 
‘ magha ’, ‘traceable to the Vedas and the Gathas, two 
Aryan monuments of unimpeachable value, for finding out 
the facts of history, and trace the original meaning of the 
modern wmrd ‘ majfis borrowed by the Arab from the 
Greek, let us trace the real meaning of the term ‘ gabr ’. 
The ‘ gabr ’ was ‘ a king ’, ‘ a hero ‘ of noble descent ’, 
a ‘ jabli ’, ‘ an inhabitant of Media or Persian Iraq 

It is not possible for me to treat more words in detail 
and explain the change of meaning undergone by the 
Iranian words taken over by the Arab, giving them an 
Arabic garb. 

Whilst studying the question of cultural contacts of 
the Indo-Aryans and the Irano-Aryans, the facts supplied 
by actual history nmst always be kept before our eyes. 
Members of the Indo- Aryan stock went to Iran , in old 
times in quest of knowledge and the Irano-Aryan used to 
send his representatives to India to bring to Ira,n the best 
that was in Ind. If the Oriental Conferences could be of 
any avail, let us have learned men from all over the world, 
of all castes and creeds, to come down to India, let the 
Iranian, the Arab, the Irftqi, the Turk, the Eussian, the 
Lithuanian, the English, the French, the Italian, the 
German, the Hun, the Copt, the Amheric, nay, men of all 
the nations of the world, meet together for cultural unity, 
to form an eclectic circle of friends and lovers, brothers 
and sisters, to appreciate what is found the best in the 
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world and to remove the evil of all kinds and of all 
shades. 

I give below a choice list of the Sanskrit borrowings 
from the Persi- Arabic literature. It will be imperfect 
without the statement as to the borrowings of the Irano- 
Aryaus from the Indo-Aryans of some of their astronomical 
terms. The great Iranian traveller of the 11th century, 
Abu Baihan Al-bbr6nl, has done a very great service to 
bring about cultural contacts by writing his learned works 
in Arabic, some of which, (‘Asar al-baqiyah ’ and ‘ Tanjim’) 
have seen the light of day through European efforts. 

The great poet and saint Kh&ja Hafiz would have 
given away Samarkand and BokhS.ra for the ‘khal-i 
Hindu ’ = “ the black mole ” on the cheek of ' Tork-i, 
Sir&izi = the heart-ravishing thief, he., “the fair beauty of 
Sir&zi ”. The very name ‘ Hindu ’ was given by the Irano- 
Aryan to his brother the Indo- Aryan, in times immemorial. 
We find reference to the ‘Hapta Hindu ’(== ^edic 
‘ sapta-Sindhu') in theAvestan VandidS.d, (I, 18} and the 
‘ Us-Hindva’ Mountain in the Mihir Yast (104) and in 
the Yasna (67,29). 

The Sogdians and Ghorasmians of Ir^n have borrowed 
the Sanskrit names of at least three asterisms in their 
dialect. 


Sanskrit 

Sogdian 

Choroasmian 

Proshthapada 

( (iuUXit y ) 


Blvati 

( ) 

( 

Maglia 

( ^ ) 

( ) 


The Iranian writers in Arabic of some of the important 
books of Astronomy have borrowed the Sanskrit siddlianta 
and used it as ( ) ‘ Sind-hind ’ in their works. 

They have borrowed the names of precious fruit trees 
such as narikera or narikela, narikeli J-?- — 

^ See Dr. Ed. Sachau’s “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 

227 - 228 , 266 , 


“ the cocoanut tree ” ; a/ninta =^ ^ ^t =:pear ; = 

^JLoT = “ Embilic myrobalan lilva = J.w == “ Bel fruit 
Tifflrfirs = = turmeric. 

The European astronomers owe a great deal to the 
Arab for having received from him the Perso-Arabio 
names of constellations, a list of which shows that the 
borrowing enabled the Greek Astronomers of old to fill in 
the gaps and blank spaces in their sky. 
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DUALISM IN AVESTA AND ITS 
PHILOSOPHIC IMPOET 

By A. R. Wadia, B.A. (Canta*. AND Bombay), Bar.-at-Law, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Mysore.' 



I. 


In the history of every religion it is a noteworthy fact 
that the followers have generally, failed to understand the 
inner significance of their master’s teaching and hence 
they have also failed to live up to the purity of their 
Master’s teaching. Zoroastrianism has proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. The Yendidad and the later Avesta 
generally revolve round the idea of dualism in so extra- 
vagant a fashion that the world at large has been 
thoroughly justified in speaking of popular Zoroastrianism 
as Dualism. In the later Avesta Angra Mainyus is not 
merely the opponent of Spenta Mainyus, but he figures as 
a creator, even though a creator of all that is evil and 
noxious in the world. Not merely does he delight in 
beguiling the soul of man into unrighteousness, but he is 
portrayed as the creator of night and the creator of all 
animals like serpents and wild beasts. The dasturs of the 
later Zoroastrian age did not pause to consider the 
untenability of their position. They bestowed no thought 
as to how day could have any significance without night 
or how any animal could be spoken of as wholly evil, when 
every species that exists has to fulfil its function whether 
we mortals like it or not. How ^n a lizard be of Angra 
Mainyus’s brood, what sins can it^be held guilty of,. when 
as a matter of fact in a malar ia-iiifested locality its fond- 
ness for mosquitoes may even be regarded as a boon to 
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humanity? The blazing flame is a creature of Spenta 
Mainyus, but the unfortunate charcoal is pilloried as a 
creature of the Evil Spirit, and yet in the cold and bleak 
Iran the warmth-giving capacity of charcoal may well 
have endeared it to the shivering Iranian. Thus can it 
be seen that this type of dogmatic dualism easily reduces 
itself to absurdity. No one to-day, whether among the 
Parsis or the Avestan Scholars of the West, is interested 
in it, still less does he care to defend it. 

The question becomes much more intriguing when it 
is asked whether this extreme type of dualism is not based 
on something in the teaching of the Prophet Zarathustra 
himself, in short the question is whether Zoroastrianism 
even at its best does not involve a fundamental dualism : 
the Dualism of Good and Evil, of Light and Darkness, of 
Knowledge and Ignorance '? Most of the Christian mis- 
sionaries contrast the Dualism of the Parsis with the 
Monotheism of the Christians. Even the most sympathe- 
tic of European scholars are content to speak of Zoroaster’s 
own teaching as dualistio, though there are exceptions 
like Dr. Haug, Dr. West and Dr. Moulton. On the other 
hand, Parsi scholars of their Scriptures appear to be stung 
by the Christians’ talk of Zoroastrian Dualism and are 
keen on denying Dualism altogether, though here again 
there are a few exceptions, the most notable being 
Dr. M. N. Dhalla. 

In the fairly voluminous literature that has come 
into being round this question, discussions tend to centre 
round textual considerations, and far too little attention 
has been paid to the philosophic implications of Zarathu- 
stra’s teaching in the Gathas. The words Monotheism 
and Dualism carry no particular charm for me. I am 
rather interested in what they stand for in the ethical and 
religious life of mapkind. This is the only excuse I can 
plead for adding one more essay on an old old topic. I 
dare not hope to carry cbnviction to all, but I shall be 
content, if I succeed in' making certain philosophical impli- 
cations in the Gathas clearer than they have been made 
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so far. I should like to show how Dualism is funda- 
mental to every theism that claims to be ethical and in 
this respect no religion has succeeded in transcending 
Zoroastrianism. Further I should like to show how reli- 
gious dualism finds its completion in philosophic monism. 
As contrasted with the thoroughgoing dualism of the 
later Avesta, the dualism of Zoroaster is purely ethical. 
G-enuine morality carries with it moral responsibility, and 
Zaratbustra recognises this in Yasna .461.1 “ Yea, I shall 
speak forth; hear ye, who come from near and far. 
Powder well over all things. Weigh my words with care 
and clear thought,” just as in Yasna 30.2 he has said: 
“ Let each man choose his own creed for himself,” The 
import of this is free will, without which morality would 
be mere mockery. If a man is not free to choose, it would 
be addifig insult to injury to speak of him as evil or as 
unrighteous. If a man is free to choose, what is he to 
choose between ? The answer of Zaratbustra is clear as 
given in the famous passage, Yasna 45.2 : “ I shall tell 

you now of those twin spirits, which took their birth at 
the beginning of life. The benevolent Spirit of Goodness 
thus spake to the Spirit of Evil : Neither our thoughts, 
nor commands, nor our understandings, nor our beliefs, 
nor our deeds, nor our consciences, nor our souls, are at 
one.’’' (Italics are ours.) Such a rigorous opposition so 
rigorously expressed is the very bedrock of Zarathustra’s 
religion. It would be difficult indeed to explain it away. 
Nor is it necessary, for he had a very clear conception of 
morality and all its implications, and his soul rebelled at the 
very idea of any compromise between good and evil. They 
have nothing in common. They are in perpetual conflict. 
Hence the aroma of strenuous fight which generally 
pervades all Zoroastrian writings. Hence too the “ Kusti ” 
round the Zoroastriaa’s waiist as a symbol of his being ever 
ready to fight .the good fight against Angra Mainyus. 

The difference betwflaa Hpenta Mainyus and Angra 
Mainyusis clear,, out, hut the -difference is not between two 
substances-r it; is rather between two principles. Hence 


they are not as such two persons, though they are per- 
sonifioations. Such persoruhcations are allowable in 
poetry and are freely used by Zarathustra in the Gathas, 
e.g., the AmesJi&spentas or the Holy lixunortals. Vohu 
Ma-na/i or Good Mind is one of them. The others are 
Asha ox Bighteousness ; Aramaiti or Devotion ; Khshathra 
or Sovereignty ; or Perfection and Ameretat 

dr Immortality. Aramaiti is described as a daughter of 
Mazda, and this is enough to show that these Ameska- 
speni as are not substantive, but merely representations of 
the different aspects of God or the Saktis of God. Hence 
the Parsi scholars who seek to differentiate between 
Ahura Mazda and Spenta Mainyus miss the most essential 
point in the teachings of the Gathas, for Ahura Mazda 
apart from Spenta Mainyus is a nonentity and to make 
Angra Mainyus an aspect of Mazda is to stab Zarathustra’s 
religion in its most vital part. 

In popular theism it is customary to conceive of God 
with all the attributes man can think of raised to the 
superlative degree. Thus he is conceived as omnipotent, 
omniscient, all-merciful, all-just, not to mention the 
strings of names by which God is known in the Avesta, 
the Bible and the Koran. But in the frenzy of devotion 
people are apt to forget some of the palpable contradictions 
involved in this chaotic description. The most funda- 
mental contradiction is that between God’s power and 
God’s goodness. If He is really all-powerful, why does 
He tolerate so much evil and sin on earth ? If His nature 
admits of no evil, then the existence of evil is due to some 
other agency. If such an agent exists, who can create 
evil in spite of God, surely then we have here a definite 
limitation of God’s power. This is the dilemma which 
has pursued theism right through the ages. It is signifi- 
cant that on the very threshhold of the birth of theism on 
our earth Zarathustra saw the conflict. He could have 
accepted the omnipotence of God and made evil a part and 
parcel of. God. But his moral fibre did not stand this 
desecration and he preferred to emphasise the goodness of 


God as against His power.- That is why he hag so openly 
declared in Yasna 45*2 that there is nothing in eominon 
between S pen ta Mainyus and Angra Mainyus. He made 
his choice, and the whole subsequent history of theism 
shows that the best minds in the history of humanity in 
every epoch and every clime have followed in his wake. 
What is power without goodness ? That is- why in the 
whole of the Gathas Mazda is never spoken of without 
reference to- Spenta Mainyus or to Asha or to Aramaiti or 
to Vohu Manah or to Haurvatat and Ameretat. It is only 
in the aroma of these benign attributes that Mazda, has 
significance, and is worthy of .our worship and, homage.. 
It is only His goodness that imparts strength to us to 
withstand the temptation to deviate from the path of 
righteousness. Angra Mainyus may make himself felt in 
a thousand ways, may by his insidious whisperiugs and 
prospects of wealth and power seek to assert his sway over 
us. But Ahura the Good abhors, Angra Mainyus and 
commands us to stick to the path of goodness so as to 
earn the immortal fruits of a good life, peace and harmony. 
Woe to che man who prefers power to being good. 

Such is the Dualism of Zarathustra’s Gathas. There 
is, indeed, the hope held out -that Angra Mainyus will be 
ultimately annihilated and Spenta Mainyus rule trium- 
phant all by Himself. But this refers to the far distant 
future. To us mortals it is an idea, even perhaps an ideal, 
to which our faith gives a shape. But till the day of 
BistakJuz comes, it is our lot to carry on the good fight, 
for every victory gained over Angra Mainyus is a strength- 
ening of our soul, and thus inch by inch is evil conquered. 
This is in itself a great reward for the true soldier who has 
understood the significance of warfare with evil and is pre- 
pared to do his duty and leave the rest to Ahura Mazdii. 
AVhatever be the defects of this type of thought, has 
theism anywhere anything better to show ? 

Take the teaching of the Hebrews. Yahweh 
has honoured them as His-ewn chosen people. But He 
expects an unquestioning obedience • from his children. 
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He is a “jealous” God and will not brook mals. “Ven- 
geance is mine,” saith the Lord God of Wrath, and He 
punishes the worshippers of false gods like Baal and' 
Moloch. He has disclosed to Moses His Ten Gommand- 
inents, ail of which with the exception of the injunction 
regarding Sabbath are moral injunctions universal in 
character. They who observe them are of Yahweh. All,, 
who do not, are of the brood of Satan. And Satan is but 
the Hebrew edition of the Iranian Angra Mainyus. It is 
this insistence on righteousness that constitutes the burden 
of the generations of the great Hebrew prophets. 

Whatever be the advance represented by Christianity 
over the Old Testament it has not shaken itself free from 
the conception of Satan. God is there, bat the myth of a 
rebellious angel, ofiering battle through the ages to the 
hosts of Lord God, is hardly consonant with the omnipo- 
tence of God. This constitutes the fundamental difficulty 
of Christian theology. This explains the vogue of the so- 
called Manichaean heresy, an oS-shoot of Zoroastrianism,, 
in the heart of Christendom itself for several centuries. 
If Christ is the Redeemer, from whom is He to redeem 
mankind except from Satan himself ? He, the Son of God,, 
was not above being tempted. How then could an average 
mortal escape the assiduous attentions of Satan ? Thus 
the conflict between the power of God and the goodness 
of God runs right through Christian theology and Christian 
folklore and Christian life. In the austere Milton Satan is 
unconsciously endowed with all the traits of a hero, even 
though it be the hero of a lost cause and losing fight., 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles constitutes the highest literary 
embodiment of Satan, and the whole philosophy of Faust- 
becomes meaningless apart from the dualism of God and 
Satan. It is only because Satan is real that Christ has 
meaning. Take away Satan and Christ’s occupation is 
gone. 

It is difficult to understand the gibe of the Christian 
missionary, that Zoroastrianism' is dualistic while Christia- 
nity is monotheistic. The establishment of the Kingdom 
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of God on earth may come, as well as the day of Resur- 
rection, eyen as in Zoroastrianism, may come in God’s good 
time, but till then the power of Satan is there to be reckoned 
with. It is a misuse of terms to deny the monotheistic 
character of Zoroastrianism, if Christianity is monotheistic ; 
or to deny that Christianity is dualistic neither more nor 
less than Zoroastrianism, I mean of course the Zoro- 
astrianism of Zarathustra himself- The eminent German 
missionary Dr. Albert Schweitzer in his Christianity and 
Beligions of the IZprZtZ does not hesitate to argue that every 
theistic religion that can claim to be ethical must be 
dualistic. “ Every rational faith has to choose between 
two things : either to be an ethical religion or to be a 
religion that explains the world. We Christians choose 
the former, as that which is of higher value.” 

Islam has gathered so much from the Old and New 
Testaments that it would be a miracle indeed if it could 
have steered clear of dualism : which it must accept if it 
is to make good its ethical character. Its highest hopes 
and aspirations centre round the conquest of Iblis and 
this is not a matter of choice, but a matter of inexorable 
logic of religious facts. 

Thus we find that the four great pure theisms are 
dualistic. I cannot pause to deal with Hinduism and. 
Buddhism, for they rest on philosophic bases different 
from the great ethical theisms we have dealt with. 

Religions involve fundamentalism and hence are 
dogmatic. But we find that even in the history of 
philosophy theism has tended to be dualistic- In the 
Republic we find the idea developed that God can 

only be the creator of good, and if his ultimate position 
tends to be monistic, it is only because he transcends the 
theistic approach to philosophy. It was in the last gene- 
ration that Mill declared his willingness to go to Hell 
rather than bend his knee to a powerful but unrighteous 
God. More recently William James has emphasised the 
morality in God rather than his power. The conception 
of a finite God holds the allegiance of many thinkers, who 
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would technically be called unchristian. , Their only justi- 
fication is that a righteous G-od with limited powers is a 
loftier idea than a God of might and power without the 
will to be good. This means that “ either God wished to 
create all good and He could not, or He could and He 
would not,” f.e., Heis either all good, but not all powerful ; 
or that He is all powerful, but not all good. To the moralist, 
to the man of religion the choice is clear. Power is of little 
significance compared to goodness, and though in the 
evolution of religious ideas the idea of power preceded the 
idea of goodness, it is the idea of goodness that has gained 
a decisive victory over the thoughts of men. And in this 
great evolution the Prophet of Iran played the role of a 
pioneer, and though his followers he a mere handful to- 
day, it is his thought which has permeated all subsequent 
theisms. At the ethical and religious level the Dualism 
of Good and Evil is inevitable. 

IT 

In human mind there is a tremendous urge towards 
simplicity, which is beautifully represented by the famous 
Occam’s Razor : entia non sunt mulUpiicanda. It is this 
which has urged some of the highest iiiinds towards unity, 
which becomes monotheism in religion and monism in 
philosophy. I have tried to show above that pure mono- 
theism is an impossibility except in the sense that it 
considers only one God worthy of worship and adoration 
although there is another principle, which is continuously 
obstructing the work of righteousness in men. But therehas 
been no dearth of philosophic endeavour to reduce religious 
dualism to monism. One such attempt that has been 
made by some Parsi scholars is to distinguish between 
Ahura Mazda and Bpenta Mainyus and make both Spenta 
Mainyus and Angra Mainyus attributes of Abura Mazda. 
So far as the Gathas are concerned there is only one passage 
Yasna 48 which as interpreted by Dr. Hang gives some 
countenance to this view, blit it has been translated quite 
otherwise by Dr. Mills ancL Ervad Kanga. Dr. Haug’s 
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translation -makes it quite irreconcilable with Yasna 45.2. 
Making Angra Mainyus a creation of Ahura Ma/ida destroys 
the ethical character of the Gathas. That the Gathas arc 
through and through ethical is clear from the very fact 
that Ahura Mazda is always addressed through his moral 
attributes. It is these that constitute His nature, for 
evil is alien to Him. 

Apart from any specific reference to the teaching of 
Zarathustra, I may point out the consequence of making 
both good and evil attributes of the one ultimate Being, 
and that is to obliterate the very distinction between good 
and evil. Spinoza’s philosophy is very pertinent in this 
connection. He regarded good and evil as only our 
human ways of looking at things, but from the standpoint 
of substance, as he conceived God, i.e., sah specie aeUrni- 
tatis, there is nothing evil, for everything is as it ought to bo. 
This is the defect of pantheism of the usual type, which 
finds God in everything, so that there is no room for evil. If 
I lend money to a friend and he does not repay me, it is an 
evil from my own limited standpoint, but from the stand- 
point of God there is no evil in it. It is this sterile optimism 
that makes all moral endeavour superfluous, and that is 
why every religious theism, including of course Zoroastri- 
anism, is so thoroughly opposed to it. It indeed has the 
merit of overcoming dualism, but it reminds one of the 
vulgar analogy of throwing the baby out along with the 
bath water or of curing a disease by killing the patient. 

III. 

It has to be honestly admitted that the task of 
reconciling religious and ethical dualism with the intellec- 
tual demands of monism is not an easy one. That is 
why Dr. Schweitzer writes with desperation : “We hold 
to the absolutely and profoundly ethical religion as to the 
one thing needful, though philosophy may go to rack and 
ruin. ” A little later in a more subdued mood he writes : 
“ The God who is known through philosophy and the God 
whom I experience as Ethical Will do not coincide. They 
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arc one ; but how they are one, I do not understand.” 
This also explains why there has been a certain amount of 
strained relations between the men of religion and philo- 
sophers, The latter’s main endeavour is to understand 
the world, the man of religion is content to take the exist- 
ence of God on trust and in ake His will his own. Their 
interests are different. That is why the thinker is repelled 
by the dogmatism of mere religion, while the man of 
religion is repelled by the cool and almost “ diabolically ” 
analytic intelleotualism of the philosopher. The chances of 
conflict used to be greater in the past when the crude and 
dogmatic cosmology of the old religions came into sharp 
collision with the discoveries of modern science, especially 
as represented by the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Darwiu. Cosmology is outside the domain of religion and 
therefore to-day we side with science in all questions that 
pertain to the understanding of the cosmic forces. This 
leaves untouched the demands of morality, which for the 
vast majority of mankind go hand in hand with rqligiont 
Even so human spirit will not brook two water-tight 
compartments of philosophy and religion. They must 
meet somewhere somehow so that the palpable reality of 
evil, which alone gives a significance to oirr moral eu- 
deavours, is not denied to satisfy the logical demands of 
unity. 

It would be too long to establish in this paper the 
various arguments and the dialectic by which philosophers 
seek to establish monism. But assuming it is established 
we may summarise its conclusions. In modern philosophic 
parlance there is one ultimate reality, which is 
Spirit. It alone is, . it alone is real, so that what- 
ever exists is Spirit or is a manifestation of Spirit. 
The manifestations ; are transient, but the Spirit is 
eternal.. Its., very nature us to manifest itself, its 
life is; an etqrnal process.; ^ence at no point is it 
cottipl'ete foruperfeetiC Ifesu perfection is to evolve. Its 
manifestdtionSfS'd’bisfcifeufte lai, hierarchy from the dumb 
organisms we know.asiaiihat'atet© the self-conscious being 


we know as man, and there may be superior beings un^ 
known to us. What we eall nature is not dead or iiuirt as 
we are often apt to assume. It is fully alive with the 
breath of Spirit. Only it is Spirit at the lower levels of 
its manifestations. Man with a body is a part of nature, 
he is phenomenon, but in Kant’s words he is also noume- 
non, or to use the language of religion he is a soul with 
the free capacity to distinguish between right and wrong 
and to choose between right and wrong and to act accord- 
ingly. The ethical goal of men is peace and harmony 
among themselves. The more they succeed, they are 
spiritual ; their failures constitute the evil. At the level of 
men Spirit does not work mechanically, and this gives rise 
to evil, which is an incident in the life of the Spirit in man. 
It is his duty to overcome this obstruction, however 
difficult it be. This gives rise to the moral struggle in 
him and it is this struggle which is pictured in the 
Gathaa and other ethical theisms. It is not an easy 
struggle, nor a straggle in vain. It is not the latter, because 
a single diviation from the path of rectitude may involve 
a shattered life or create confusion in a thousand 
innocent people. It is not easy, because there is no clear 
out demarcation between what is good and what is evil. 
Each concrete situation carries with it its own moral tone, 
and therefore each person must shoulder the responsibility 
of solving each moral problem as it arises. Truth 
is indeed good and it is the corner stone of Zoroastrian 
ethics, but who would praise a physician that bluntly tells 
a dying patient that there is no hope for him ? Or take 
the case of a patriot who condemns his own son in the 
interest of bis country as was done, e.g., by Lucius Junius 
Brutus. A virtue may @0016 into conflict with a virtue, and 
so in a particular case wh^t is normally a virtue may come 
to be an evil. What epndmees to the love of God and 
his creatures is good, is evil. Thus moral conflict 

is rooted in the ve»y; of human evolution. His 

choice roakesior maa:s,:]!|iii^#d»alaJies him to he on the side 
of God or of Angra. MainynSr Ih is futile to say that evil 
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is a mere negation in itself. It is as positive as good, 
because evil has as definite consequences as the good. It 
is negative only in the sense in whieli it is true to say that 
a chair is not a table. Though both good and evil are 
positive, there is a vital difference between the two : the 
good is universal, synthetic, while the evil is always 
disruptive. The good is such that every person can will 
it and make the society and himself all the better for it, 
while the evil is such that it can never be universally willed 
without making all social life impossible. 

So the Spirit which is continually evolving affords 
a metaphysical basis for the facts of morality. I 
cannot venture to say that all these metaphysical impli- 
cations can be made good by citations from the Gathas, 
but I believe that it is not inconsistent with the ethical 
teaching of Zarathustra. In those early days when he 
lived , the need for ethics and for God who was the 
emhodiment of goodness was imperative. The need for 
metaphysics was a luxury then and did not arise for per- 
haps five hundred years after him. I cannot go the whole 
way with Dr. Schweitzer and repudiate metaphysics 
altogether. But I do think that for the vast majority 
even to-day the need to lead a good life is far more impera- 
tive than the need to understand the world at large and that 
is why religion continues to have a greater significance for 
the generality of mankind than philosophy. 


AZI DAHAKA OE ANTI-CHRIST 

Bi Pbof. M. A. SHDSTEBy, ' 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

-H* 

The conception of the two opposite forces operating 
in nature is the chief feature of Iranian religions. 
ZarathuHra was the first great prophet of Iran to declare 
that all inanimate objects, plants, animals, mankind, 
their languge and thoughts, are either Ahuraic or 
Ahrimanic. He says thus in Yasna 45-2. 

“ At fravakhshya anheus mainyu paouruye yayao 
spanyao uiti mravatyem angrem : ‘ noit na manao, noit 
Sengha, noit Khratavo, naeda varana, noit uxdha naeda 
shyaothana, noit daena, noit urvano, hacainte ’ ” ie., “I 
spea.k of the two primeval spirits, that which is Spanya 
said to Angra : ‘ we (two) agree, neither in thoughts, neither 
in doctrine, neither in wisdom, nor in conviction, neither 
in speech nor in deeds, neither in conscience nor in Soul.’ ” 

All subsequent thinkers and reformers of Pre-Islamic 
and Post-Islamic Iran followed this doctrine. These 
two spirits are named Spenta-rnainyu and Angra-mainyu. 
They are symbolized in various phases as light and 
darkness, soul and matter, fertility and drought, Justice 
and tyranny, truth and druj or lie. They always oppose 
each other and in their great conflict initial success is 
with the ‘ druJ ’ but finally truth shines over the false 
delusion and ‘ druj ’ is overthrown and destroyed. The 
capacity for growth and assimilation as well as for decay 
and disintegration is inherent in the nature of all things. 
This idea is so deep-rooted in the Iranian mind that it 
appears in all aspects of their life and is extended from 
religion to philosophy, legends and mythology. Every 
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good and just hero is opposed by an evil tyrant. Yiina, 
son of Vivahbvat, (the Indian Yama, son of Vivasvat), the 
organizer of Iranian society, whose epithets in Avesta are 
Khshaeta, hwathwo, Xvarenaiiuhastemo, i.e., the shining, 
the magnificent, the most glorious, is opposed by Azi 
Dahaka (the Vedic Ahi), the dragon, the water stealer, 
the dm j, the deceiver and is vanquished by him. Among 
his descendants Thraetaona, son of Athwaya, (the Indian 
Trita, son of Aptya, or the waters), took Azi captive but 
did not kill him and as directed by the angel, he left him 
bound in chains on the summit of mount Dimavant, the 
JBima-vat of Iran. . Azi remains there till the rise of 
Keresaspa (the Indian Kris-asva), the slayer of the horned 
dragon and vanquisher of the great monster named 
Ganderewa (the Indian Gandharvas’. Like Jesus, 
Keresaspa is wounded by his enemy but enjoys eternal 
life. He is asleep in the valley of Pishin near Kabul 
guarded by a large number of Fravashis and will rise 
again towards the end of the world to destroy the great 
druj, who will be set free for a short time and once again 
bring sufierings to mankind. 

In this short paper, I venture to point out the close 
resemblance between the legends of Azi and the groat 
deceiver in the apocalyptic writings of the Jews and the 
Christians. 

The dragon myth is common to many ancient nations 
such as Egyptian, Babylonian, Chinese, Greek, Iranian 
and Indian. The description of the dragon is more 
or less similar. For instance, take the following lines of 
Eigveda : 

“ na ma garan nadyah matritamah dasah yat 
im, su samubdham avadhuh Ahah yat asya 
Traitanah vitakshat svayam dasah urah am sav 
api gdha.” 

Eig. 1168-5. 

which means : — 

Let not mother Nadya (river) swallow me as Dasa 
throw well bound, have not devoured me. 


As Traitana wounded his head, so has Dasa wounded 
his own and has struck his breast and shoulders. 

“ Sah id dasain tuviravam patih dan shad 
aksham tri slrshanam damanyat asya Tritah nu 
ojasa vridhanah vipa varaham Ayah agraya 
han.” 

Big. X 99-6. 

i.e., He the Lord and giver subdued Dasa, who roared aloud 
(lik) six eyed, three headed and through his power Trita, 
the mighty, smote the water laden with his pointed 
arrow. 

In the Avesta (Haoma yast), Azi is described thus 
“ Yo janat Azim Dahakem, thri zafanem thri 
kameredhern xshvas ashim, hazahra yaoxshtim 
ash-aojahhem daevim drujem aghem gaethavyo 
drvantern yam ash-aejastemam drujem fraca 
kerentat angro-mainyush aoi yarn astvaitim 
gaetham rnahrkai ashahe gaethauam.” 
i.e., Who killed AzI dahaka three-jawed, three-headed, 
six-eyed and with one thousand powers (of deceit), the 
very strong devilish, druj, evil to the living creatures, 
unbeliever, whom Angro-mainyu made the strongest druj 
against this material world for destruction of the creation 
of Asha. • 

The lie or druj was so hated by the ancient Iranians 
that King Darius repeatedly mentions in his inscriptions ; 
for instance, he says : — 

“ Martiya hya auramazdaha framana hau taiy 
gasta ma thadiya pathlrn Tyam rastam ina 
avarada, ma starva ” 

i.e., 0 Man! The command of God may not seem 
repugnant to thee, do not leave the true path, do not sin ; 
and : — 

“ Tuvam ka khshayathiya hya aparam ahy, 
martiya hya draujam ahatiy hya va zurakara 
ahatiy avaiy ma dahsta biya, ufrastadiy parsa.” 
i.e., Thou who will be king after me, to him, who is a 
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lie or tyrant, ne’^'er be a friend but punish him with severe 
pmnshment and : — 

“ Auramazda patmn haca hainaya, haca dusiyara, 

haca drauga.” 

f.e., May Ahuramazda protect (my people) from evil host, 
from famine and from lie. 

These were the three most dreaded evils all manifested 
in the person of Azi who, in course of time, lost his 
abstract character and gave his name to a certain Semitic 
dynasty which ruled long in a remote period over the 
Iranians. One thousand which signify a large number 
and originally meant many sources and means of deceiving 
mankind according to Firdousi and other Iranian historians 
became the one thousand years’ rule of Zahhak in Iran. 

When Cyrus the great became master of Babylon, he 
ound a large number of Jews interned there as captives. 
He permitted them to return and live free in their mother- 
land. This kind and benevolent policy was followed by 
his successors and therefore the Achaemenian kings are 
mentioned and praised in the Old Testament, particularly 
Cyrus, who is called the liberator. But the Selucides, 
who succeeded the Iranians as rulers in Syria and 
Palestine, ill-treated the Jews. King Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes inay be called the Azi Dahaka of the Hebrews, 
and it was at this time that the Jewish apocalyptic 
literature was developed. The object of the writers was 
to console their co-religionists in their present suffering 
and to encourage them by giving hope of future deliverance 
and happy life. If the Iranian idea of Saoshyant who 
will purify and regenerate the world and will remove the 
evils of druj was current and known to the Jews when they 
lived as subjects of the Achaemenian kings, then it is not 
impossible that the idea of Messiah was borrowed from 
Iran. But if we suppose that Iranians have imitated the 
Jews, the portion of the Avesta in which Saoshyant is 
mentioned must have been composed during the first 
century B.C. or A.D., but at this time Iran was under 
the Parthian Empire and enjoyed all freedom and power 
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and there was no reason for such a prophecy. When the 
Christians were persecuted by the Pagan Boman Emperors, 
they imitated the Jews and formed their own apooalyptics. 
The struggle continued to be between right and wrong, 
betw^een the true believer and the heathen. Though the 
wrong believers and oppressors were in power, the true 
believers w^ere assured of a happy life and final victory. 
The angels’ help was promised and thus the conflict was 
not restricted on earth but extended over heaven. 

In Avesta Azi is Babylonian and hence of Semitic 
origin. Firdousi makes him an Arab and says that his 
centre was in Palestine, where he was captured by Faridun 
and brought to Demavand and left there bound in chains. 
He says : the Iranian commanders (after passing the river 
Tigris) reached the land and marched towards the Holy 
Land. In the Pahlavani language it is called ‘ Kunge-o 
Dez-Hukht,’ but in Arabic you must read it as ‘ Bait-ul- 
mogaddas ’ ■where Zahhak built a lofty palace. 

The following is the Christian description of “the 
Great Druj ” in the “ Bevelation ” of St. John: — 

“ And there appeared another wonder in heaven 
and behold a great red dragon, having seven heads, and 
ten horns and seven crowns upon his heads and his tail 
drew the third part of the stars of heaven and did cast 
them to the earth and the dragon stood before the woman 
which was ready to be delivered for to devour her child as 
soon as it was born.” (Ch. 12, 3-4.) 

“ And I saw an angel come down from a bottom- 
less pit and a great chain in his hand, and he laid hold 
on the dragon that old serpent which is the devil and 
Satan and bound him a thousand years.” (Ch. 20,1-2.) 

“ And cast him into the bottom pit, and shut him 
up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the 
nations no more, till the thousand years should be 
fulfilled ; and after that he must be loosed a little season.” 
(Ch. 20, 3.) 

“ And when the thousand } ears are all expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of this prison, and shall go out 
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to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of 
the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to 
battle, the number of whom is as the sands of the sea 
and the devil that decieved them was cast unto the lake 
of fire and burning stone where the beast and the false 
prophet are and shall be tormented day and night.” 
(Ch. 20, 7-8-10). 

The Muslims followed, the Christians and the Jews in 
their turn, and developed a Muslim apocalyptics in which- 
besides Jesus, Imam Mahdi, a descendant of the Prophet 
by his daughter Fatima, win appear and both will fight 
with Dajjal, the Muslim Anti-Christ. Plis full name is 
Al-masih al-Dajjal, i.e., the false Messiah. Dajjal 'is a 
superlative degree of Dajal which means a lie- I suspect 
this word to be a corrupted form of ‘ druj,” because it 
agrees with the latter in meaning and even in form. 
The change of ‘ r ’ into ‘ 1 ’ is common and so is the 
displacement of certain letters in a word, such as ‘ sukhra ’ 
into J sorkh ’ ‘ chakhra ’ into ‘ charkh,’ ‘ mazga ’ into 
‘magz,’ and so forth. This epithet of the Anti-Christ 
clearly shows that its origin must be sought in Iran, 
According to Muslim writers Dajjal is ‘ one-eyed.’ He 
will appear from Khurasan or Ispahah, which is not 
far from Demavant. He will ride on an ass and will 
bo followed by the Jews. He will destroy many places 
but he will not come to Mecca and Medina and he 
will be killed by Jesus in Syria. Jesus himself will 
descend from heaven near Damascus in Syria and under 
him once again the world will enjoy peace and prosperity. 
The appearance of Dajjal will be preceded by great hard- 
ship. He will be assisted by Yajuj and Majuj or Gog and 
Magag. According to Tamim-al-Dari, Dajjal is a demon 
of the sea and to complete his analogy with Azi dahaka, 
he will kill men by cutting them with a saw as Azi did to 
Yima, whom he sawed in twain. 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING- THE LIFE OP 
ZARATHUSTRA 

By Pkof. Dr. Manilal Patel, ph.d. (maeburq.), 
Vulyabhavana, Visva-Bharati, Santinihetan. 


I. 

Like many prophets of old, Zarathustra has become 
the target of a flourishing tangle of numerous legends 
and stories, which has obscured the activity, and still 
more the personality of the Prophet to such an extent as 
once led some scholars like Kern,^ Darmesteter,^ and 
Tiele^ to raise doubts as to whether the Iranian Prophe 
ever existed on earth. Thanks to the researches of the 
modern Avestan scholars, these doubts exist now no more 
and Zarathustra has been accepted by all Iranists* as a 
historical figure, as the true founder and spiritual leader 
of the national religion of ancient Iran. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that it appears extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the definite details about the life of Zarathustra : 
even the much-discussed questions such as the birth- 
place, the scene of early activities, and the birth-date of 
the Prophet still await final and satisfactory solution. 
Our difficulties are particularly enhanced by the regrettable 

^ Edvard Lehmann, Lehrhuch der BeligimisgesoMchte (fourth 
edition), Vol. II, p. 203. 

^ Sacred Books of the East (SBA.), Vol. IV- (1880). Introduction, 
P-. 76. 

^ Geschichte der Religion im AUertum (second edition), Vol. II, 
p. 203. 

Even so late as in 1919, G. Husing declared that Zoroaster was 
a figure of pure fiction {Milieil d. Geograph. Gesellsahafi, 
1919, pp. 409 fit'.), but he has found not a single supporter. 
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loss of the S’pend Nask of the Avesta, which is said 
to have dealt with the ciscunistances of the Prophet’s 
life, though perhaps, sorue iufortuatioQ, contained in 
the original text, has reached us through the Pahlavi 
literature, specially through the Denkerb and the Selections 
of Zatsparam.^ 

Let us however take these three questions, one by 
one, and see if we can come nearer the truth about them. 

II. 

The native sources throw certain light on all these 
points. According to one tradition,® Zarathustra was a 
native of Bai whose old name was OP, Baga, Av. liagka, 
Gk. Bhagaid /Ihis city was situated’ in the province of 
Media, in the north-west of Iran, and its ruins are still to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of modern Teheran. 
Evidently this tradition has its origin in Ys. 19, 18,“ 
where it is said that all countries have, ordinarily, five 
rulers {ratavo), ‘ the lords of the house, the village, the 
province, and the country ; and Zarathustra as the fifth,’ 
but the case is different with Zarathustrian Baji. ‘ The 
Zarathustrian Bagha has four lords ; the lords of the 
house, the village and the country ; and Zarathustra as 
the fourth.’ Now, is the mere mention of Ragha as 
Zaratlviisirian in this passage sufficient to stamp it as the 

^ See Vol. XLYII, The Marvels of Zoroastrianism', 

Jackson, Zoroastrian Stvdies,V- 1^5; cf. also West’s transla- 
tions of other Pahlavi Itexts, SEE, Vols. V ; XVIII ; XXIV ; 

. XXVIL ■ 

^ See particularly Markwart-Messina, A Gatalocjue of the Provin- 
cial Gayitals of Erdnshahr, p. 23 : the explanatory coinnient 
on Baqli in Zsp. XVI, 11-12. For other references see 
Jackson, Zoroaster (New York, 1901), pp. 202-205. 

^ Strabo XI; 9, ], p. 514; 13, 7, p. 525 ; Arrian III, 20, 2; 
Diod. XIX, 44, 4, etc. For further references, see Markwart- 
Messina, ibid. p. 112. 

^ As to the foundation of Rai, there are various legends, for which 
see Markwart-Messina, ibid, pp. 112 II 

^ Of. also Vendidad I- 16. 
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birth-place of the Prophet ? The later tradition replies 
this question in the affirmative. , According to the Pahlavi 
version of the passage in question, Eagha was .Zarathustra’s 
“ own district ” (;mata-i-nafsmcm) , w'hile Neryosangh, in a 
gloss to his Sanskrit translation of Ys. 19,. 18, says that it 
was Zarathustra's “ own village ” igrama)^° 

The other Avestan tradition, which is not so definite 
as the one just mentioned, places the birth-place of 
Zarathustra also near the north-western frontier of Media, 
He is said to have offered sacrifices in the xiiryanem 
VaijaW^ on the bank of the river Daityd (Yt. 6. 104; 
9, 25 ; 17, 45). In Ys. 9, 14 he is described as “ famous 
in Airyana Vaejah” Ygain, according to Vd. 19, 4 and 
n, the Prophet communed with Ahura Mazda, and the 
arch-angels on the high bank of, the river Hare;'' where 
the house of his father Pournshaspa was situated, and 
this river lay in Airdn Now, Airycmern YaSjah 

has been identified to a certain degree with Adarbaijan 
(Atropateue) and the river Harej wfith the modern Daryai, 
also in the same province.'^ 

Another point in favour of Media as the birth-place 
of the Prophet is that Spitama, the family name of 
Zarathustra happens to occur at an early date in Media.'^ 

Spiegel, Neriosengh’s Sanskrit Ubersetzung des Yasm, Leipzig 
(1861), p. 99 ; Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, edited 
by B. S. D. Bharuoha, Bombay (1910), part II, p. 46. 

" Andreas reads Arydna midcah — ^Ved- vyacas n. “ a vast extent, 
compass 1 domain.” 

So also Bnndahishn XX, 32 ; XXIV, 15 ; Zatsparam XXII, 
12 ; see West, 8BE~ Vol. XLVII, 162 n. On the other 
hand, this scene of Zarathustra’s revelation and communion 
is laid on the banks of the river Dati (Av. Ddityo) in Denkert 
VII, 3, 51-54 ; 4, 29 ; 8, 60 ; 9, 23 ; Zsp. XXI, 5 and 13 ; 22, 
2 and 9. 

Bnndahishn XX, 32. 

For fuller discussion, see Jackson, ibid. pp. 191 tl. — klarkwart 
{Erdnshahr, I, p. 155) identifies Airyanam Vaejah with 
Ghorasmia. 

See Justi, Iranische Namenbueh, under ‘ Spitama ’ (p. 309), and 
‘ Zarathushtra ’ (pp. 379-80). 
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We may, therefore, accept the verdict of the tradi- 
tion and conclude that Zarathustra was born in Western 
Iran, although some scholars, like Geiger'® and his 
followers, have argued in favour of Eastern Iran, 
apparently because they confused the birth-place of the 
Prophet with the home of the Avesta. 

III. 

Does this necessarily mean that the scene of Zara- 
thustra’s early activities of religious reform was also laid 
in the western part of Iran? How far does Eastern Iran 
claim to be considered? As opinions differ, a fresh 
examination of the most relevant internal and external 
evidences bearing on this question may be permitted here. 

Whether the tradition had indubitably grasped the 
exact geographic position of ihQ Airy anem Vaejah and of 
the rivers in question is indeed open to doubt. The 
Avestan references, on which the tradition rests, had 
their origin in a period'^ later than the life-time of 
Zarathustra. Amongst the internal sources, only the 
Gsihds, inasmuch as they contain in most parts the 
praphetae dicta, can he om most reliable guide but, 
unfortunately, they do not directly make mention either 
of the place where the Prophet began his early missionary 
activities, or of his birth-date. An intimate study of 
these contemporary records is, nevertheless, indispensable, 
for they offer some important, if indirect, clues to the 
solution of these vital problems. 

W^here did the language of the Gathas origin ? This 
is a very crucial question, which needs a critical examina- 
tion at our hands. In their early writings, Geldner and 
Bartholornae do not express a direct and definite opinion 
on this point, but it must not be forgotten that the 
latter has peremptorily countered the contention that the 

Ostiranisohe Kultur in AUerkm, Erlangen (1892). 

“With reference to Bund. 29, 12 it is said to have originated in 
the second century B.O. under Mithridates I ; see ZII. Vol- 8, 
p. 138. 
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Gathic texts had been composed in the Median languarged® 
We have, on the other hand, the authority of Andreas 
and Wackernagel who jointly maintained that the Gathas 
were composed and subsequently submitted to writing in 
the Eastern part of Irani® This view, which precludes 
once for all any consideration of the south-west of Iran— 
the proper Persis, has been also upheld of late by 
A. Christensen. In discarding Tedesco’s recent theory"® 
of the western localization of the two A. ves tan dialects, 
Christensen says ; “ . . . . les quelques traits ouest- 

iraniens qu’il signals dans la langue avestique n’exluent 
pas la possibility de son origine est-iranienne, car il se 
pent que quelques formes ouest --iraniennes et quelques 
particularites syntaxiques appartenant aux dialectes 
occidentaux se soient glisses dans les redactions des 
Gathas et Yasts auciens faitcs par le clerge medique 
pendant la periods des Achemynides, conuiie, plus tard, la 
redaction arsacide a introduit dans I ’Avesta des traits 
moyen-iraniens (I’penthese, le groups ulir pour urt etc.)”^‘ 
In his latest boob. Das Weltbilcl der Iranier, y. Wasen- 
donk also sounds a note of warning against rash conclu- 
sions regarding ancient languages, based on a few stray 
cases of doubtful similarity in modern dialects.®® 

The state of the civilisation and the nature of the 
religious conflicts as reflected in the hymns of the GatMs 
themselves, lend support, indeed, to the claim of Eastern 
Iran as the land of the first scene of Zarathustra’s 
missionary labours.®^ And it is significant that those who 
would still seek to place in Western Iran the Prophet’s 

Zuvi AUir. Wh. pp. 16 ff. 

NGWG. (1911) pp. 2, 16. 

“ Dialekt-ologie der West-Iranigohea Turlan-tosfce” in Le Monde 
Oriental (1921), Vol. 15, pp. 184-258. CL Moillofc; Trois 
Conferences, pp. 26-7 ; J. Vendryos, in Moillot-Oolian’s Les 
Langues du Monde, Paris (1924), p. 36. 

‘ Sur les plus anoiennas periodos du Zoroasfcrisme irx kcta 
Orientalia (1925) Yol. 4, p. 83. 

“ P. 55. 

A. Christensen, ibid, pp, 83 
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earlier activities of religious reform are silent about this 
point.^* In a masterly analysis and localisation of the 
geographical and ethnological references of the Avesta, W. 
Geiger long ago concluded that the home of the Avesta 
was really Eastern Iran, the land of the Syr-darj^a, west- 
ward towards the frontiers of Media and southwards up to 
the deserts of Gedrosia.^ On similar geographical 
considerations, Bartholomae also declared himself in 
favour of the district round the Hamun lake, far in the 
east, in 8eista?i, the borderland between Iran and 
Afghanistan.^® 

In this connection there is another argument which 
seems to have been often overlooked. The Gathas, the 
oldest monument -of Iranian literature, stand, both 
linguistically and mythologically, in close relation to the 
Bigvedic hymns, the oldest monument of Indian literature. 
Now, both the Avestan and Vedic literatures contain 
references which warrant for . the spatial contiguity that 
must have existed between the Iranians of the Gathas 
and the Indians of the Vedasd''^ In other words, the 
Gai/itts- should have originated in that region which was 
in close proximity to the land of the FetZas. Eastern 
Iran has, therefore, a much stronger claim for having 
witnessed the prophet’s earlier missionary attempts than 
Western Iran. 

Assuming, then, that Zarathustra was born in the 
Western part of Iran, and that the first part of his prophetic 
career was spent in Eastern Iran, it is necessary to explain 
the cause of the spatial divergence between these two 
events. Not only the Gathas but the later texts also 
supply us with helpful hints bearing on this point. After 
the full revelation of the religion, when Zarathustra began 

For example, 0. Clemen in ZII. (1931) Vol. 8, pp. 133 ff. 

‘ Vaterland u. Zeitalter des Avesta u- seiner Kultur,’ published in 
SB AW. 3rd May 1884. See also OoUcoted works of Sanj ana, 
, . . Bombay (1932), pp. 333-381. 

““ Zarathustras Leben und Lehre, Heidelberg (1924) , p. 9- 

See Ohilde, Aryans, pp. 36 ff. 
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to preach in his own native land, the response was so 
painful, the hostilities so high, that the disheartened 
prophet, we are told, had to flee, his soul in agony crying: 
“ To what land to flee ? Whither shall I go to flee? F rom 
the nohility and from the sodality they shut me out 
This assertion which is supported by later tradition, 
explains the circumstance that Zarathustra’s birth-place 
and the scene of his prophetic activity are not necessarily 
one and the same. 

IV. 

Let us now turn to the most fascinating problem in 
our study, viz., the date oj Zarathustm Even though the 
Gdthas portray him a real human being, a struggling soul 
battling for light, a man of the highest ethical endeavour 
and supreme religiosity, they are embarrassingly silent 
about the date of the prophet. And yet the question has 
a tremendous importance for a student not only of Iranian 
history and culture but also of Ancient Indian history, 
nay, even world-history. For, vitally connected with it is 
the problem of the age of the Rigveda, too. One has 
therefore always carefully to study the discussions centring 
round the age of Zarathustra. And, as very recently the 
problem has been tackled anew by such great authorities 
as Professors A. T. Olmstead,^® 0. F. Lehmann-Haupt,^'’ 
E. Herzfeld'^^ and A. B. Keith, it has, for us, an added 
interest at the moment. 

Of the various theories claiming to solve this vexed 
problem, the following two have received the greatest 
attention : — 

(i) Middle of the 7th century B.C., a date based on 
the native tradition (as found in the Pahlavi texts of the 
Bundahishn, the Arda-Viraf, and elsewhere) and on the 

Ys. 46, 1. 

Oriental Studies, Pavri, Oxford. (1933) pp. 366-72. 

Ibid. pp. 251-80. 

Ibid. pp. 200-08. 

Indian Culture, Vol. 1 (1934-36), pp. 103-06. 
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assumption that Kavi Vishtaspa, the prophet’s patron, is 
identical with Hystaspes, the father of Darius I. This 
theory is followed by Gray, Hall, Hertel,*’ Herzfeld, 
Jackson,^*'' Junker, Lehmann-Haupt, Meillet,^'’ Olmstead 
and others. Meillet champions the date 660-683 B.O. as 
both ‘precise and possible ’ for the life-time of Zoroaster. 
Hertel would commend even a later date, asserting that the 
Iranifin prophet must have been living in 622 B.O. and pro- 
bably also after that date. Herzfeld has, just declared that 
“the traditional date, which fixes the birth of Zoroaster 258 
years B.AL., 570 B.O., or 910 B.Y., is a true historical 
date preserved by a favourable chance, through t^ie author 
of the Bundahishna, who himself could no longer interpret 
its real meaning, and that great historian Al-Beruni.”^^ 
L. C. Casartelli^® reminds us that “the traditional date 
of Zarathustra was a period of wide-spread religious, 
philosophical and ethical ferment, during which the 
prophets were teaching in Israel, the philosophers of 
Greece were beginning their activity, the Buddha was 
proclaiming a new doctrine in India and Confucius was 
moulding the Celestial Empire to his will.”^® 

(ii) 1000-900 B.O. first advanced by the great 
historian E. Meyer" and supported in the main by 
others'" on the evidence of the Median names, such as 
Mazdaku occurring in the Assyrian records of the eighth 

Foundations of the Iranian Religions (Ratanbai Kartak Lectures), 
p. 4. 

Die Zeit Zoroasters, Leipzig (1924).' 

On the Date of Zoroaster JAOS, Vol. 17, pp. 1-22; Zoroaster 
pp. 160-178; Zo^'oastrian Studies, New York (1928), pp. 
16-18; 249-251. 

Trois Gonferences swr les Qdtha, Paris (1926)> pp. 21-32. 

OriewtoJ Pavri, p. 136. 

‘ A Note on the Possible Date of Zarathushtra ’ Spiegel Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, (1908), pp. 130-32. 

These are the words of Gray, Foundations, p. 4. 

Encycl. Brit. .11th ed-, art. ‘Persia’. 

Such as Bartholomae, Gharpentier, Christensen, Clemen, Geldner, 
Keith, Kent, Lommel, Markwart, Pour-e-Davoud, Reichelt, 
and von Wesendonk. 
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century B.0/“ Geldner, in his famous article on 
Zoroaster in the Encijclo'pedia Brifaimica,'^ supports 
Meyer’s theory of 1000 B.C., adding, however, that “ this 
may be too high, but in any case Zoroaster belongs to 
prehistoric era.” As a Rector of the Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, Bartholomae delivered on Noveiriber 22, 1918 an 
address entitled Zaratlmshtras Lehen and Lelire'' in 
which he has thus expressed his considered opinion on the 
prophet’s age : “ so werden wir Zaratli/mshfras Tiitigkeit 
auf mindestens rund 900 v. Chr. hinaufriicken nuissen.”'^’ 
While rejecting Hertel’s far-fetched assertions on the date 
of Zoroaster, Charpentier declared ; “The prophet of the 
Parsis must have lived somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
1000-900 B.C., or, perhaps, even somewhat earlier. 
And, last but not the least, Professer A. B. Keith has very 
ably exposed'^' only a few months back the weak points of 
the contentions of Olmstead, Lelnnann-Haupt and 
Herzfeld, and maintained the claim of 1000 — 900 B.C. as 
the date of the Iranian prophet. 

Personally I believe that the theory of 1 000 — 900 B. C. 
as the age in which Zarathustra must have flourished is 
more natural and cogent in the light of modern researches, 
than the traditional date of the middle of the seventh 
century B.O. The Greek authors, who were in all 
probability the first among the outsiders to deal with 
Zoroaster, assign to him the fabulous date of 6000 B.C. 
This is admittedly extravagant ; however, what is 
significant here, is the fact that in the fourth century B.O. 
Zarathustra had already become a personality belonging 

See M. Patel in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly (New Series), Vol. I, 
part II, p. 86. 

Encycl. Brit. 11th ed., Vol. 28, p. 1041. 

Heidelberg (1924). An English translation of the same by Dr. 
J. M. Onwala appeared in a Journal of the K. B. Gama 
Oriental Institute. 

P. 10. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London (1926), 
Vol. Ill, pp. 747-55. 

Indian Culture. Vol, I, no. 1 pp. 103-106, 
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to hoary and mythical past and had been looked upon as a 
mystical seer-expounder of the secret wisdom. This is a 
strong point in favour of 1000 900 B.C., as against the 

seventh century B.C., for it clearly suggests that the late 
dating of the prophet Zarathustra was not current in the 
early Persian tradition.^® Only during the Sassanian 
regime, the official theology attempted to fit Zarathustra 
in an absolutely fanciful order of time. The worthlessness 
of the tradition on this point has been admirably exposed 
by Ed. Meyer."*^ 

In this connection Professor R. G. Kent’s searching 
study®® of the linguistic evidence contained in the gradual 
development of the name Aurniazda of the Persian 
inscriptions from the Mazda Aliura, or, more rarely, 
Ahura Mazdah (as district terms), is highly important 
inasmuch as it yields “ some slight corroboration of the 
view that Zoroaster lived and preached not at the 
traditional dates, but about 1000 to iiOO B.O.” 

It would, therefore, hardly be wrong to say that 
Zarathustra lived at least before the eight century B.C., 
probably a little before the first appearance of the Modes 
in Western Iran. The separation between the Indians 
and the Iranians was complete before Zarathustra’s life- 
time, and the former were already established in their new 
home. Moreover, the antiquity of the language of the 
Gailian in comparison with that of the Rigveda distinctly 

speaks for a still higher age. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

To sum up, let me make it clear that I have here 
discussed only the most important aspects of the three 
problems concerning the life of Zarathustra. A repetition 
of all the arguments brought previously to bear on these 
questions was clearly out of place here, and a fuller treat- 
ment is reserved for a book I am at present writing on 

Of. von Wesendonk, Das Weltbild der Iranier, Munchen (1933), 
pp. 61 ff.; Keith, i&id, p. 106. 

Kuhns Zeitschrift, Vol. 42, pp. 1 ff. 

Oriental Studies, PAVBI, pp. 200-08. 
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the Religion of Zarathustra. If I have not succeeded to 
ofier a clear-cut soluiion of the problems raised in this 
paper, it is because of the intricacy of the subject and the 
issues involved therein. It is, I believe, more profitable 
and logical to keep an open mind on such a topic of 
historical importance than to be too dogmatic and 
doctrinaire. 
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III. ISLAMIC SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

A SURVEY OF ISLAMIC STUDIES IN THE BAST 

By Dr. M. Nizamdddin, ph.d. (c ANTAB.)^ 

CJiairman of the Department of Persian^ Member of the 
Firdaum Goiigress (Irdn)^ and, Feltoia of the Osnumvia 
Unwersity^ Hyderabad-Deccan ( 


{Synopsis.) 

1. The pro^H'ess of Islamic Givihy.ation aiul Ciilfcnre. 

2. The position of Arabic in the Islamic World. 

3. The study of Arabic and Persian in the Near-Bast and the 
, , .'Bast. , , 

4. Egypt as the Modern Home of x^rabic. 

5. The position of I^ersian in Iran, Afghanistan and India. 

6. The growth and development of Persian Literature. 

7. The Ideals of research in India —the old and the new schools. 

B. A Eeview on the work of some of the Prominent Indian 

Institutions- 

9. Hyderabad as a centre of Indo-Islamic culture. 

10. The Ideals of the Osmania University. 

11. The position of the Urdu Language in India. 

12. A few suggestions for its future development and expansion. 

Friends, 

I consider it a great privilege to have been asked to 
assist the Islamic Section in its deliberations, but when 
I see around me a galaxy of scholars, I feel extremely 
diffident to open my mind on such a vast subject as the 
Islamic Studies, a survey of which in our times is only 
possible by means of collaboration of a number of scholars 
who. have devoted their lives to fche study of various 
branches of learning and its manifold aspects, covered by 
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different languages whicli have been used in several 
countries as the vehicle of Islamic thought— Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Urdu, German, French, English or 
any other Eastern or Western language. ' 

When such is the vastness of the scope of our work 
touching every aspect of the activity of knowledge with 
which the sons of Islam, past and present, have been 
associated, it is incumbent upon me to dispel at the very 
outset any apprehension from any quarter that by the 
term of “Islamology ” we mean to confine our activities 
only to the subject of the religion of Islam. 

We are meeting in this beautiful seat of residence of 
an enlightened Prince, such as His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore, whose illustrious Uewan, Sir Mirza Ismail, is 
an emblem of Hindu-Muslim unity and whose presence 
on the occasion in this hall is a clear evidence of his 
patronage of arts and letters ; at a time when an All- 
India Federation is going to come ■very shortly to streng- 
then the political connection between the different com- 
munities of India, further and further as time goes on ; 
and consequently the feeling that is uppermost in my 
mind, is that by the foundation of this confederation of 
the representatives of the various cultures working in 
India, will in the time to come give rise to a new culture 
which each of us may claim as his own ; and thus solve 
the greatest difficulty created by racial, religious and 
cultural differences with which we are faced at this 
moment. 

It is my pleasant duty to thank the General Presi- 
dent, Eao Dr. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, the 

General and Local Secretaries, the Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, whose presence on this occa- 
sion is a great encouragement to me, for having given me 
an opportunity of meeting scholars from East and West 
in this calm atmosphere of the historic city of Mysore. 

The Progress of Islamic Givilization and GuUme- — 
You will permit me to make a distinction between Civili- 
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zation and Culture. Civilization, so far as I have under- 
stood the connotation of the term, is spiritual in charae- 
ter ; and that of Culture material. Islam, as propounded 
by the Prophet of Arabia, tried in the course of its history 
to let the two aspects of life help each other. You will 
find in the best Islamic literature an expression of this 
attitude towards life. The present Islamic world consti- 
tuted of Musalmans. scattered over various parts of the 
globe, comprising the countries now known as Hijaz, 
Najd, Omman, Iraq, Syria, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan 
India, Turkestan Eepublic, Kirghiz (Siberia), Sin Kiang 
(China), Malay, Egypt, Libya, Algeria, Morocco, Sudan, 
West A.frica, Southern Russia, Balkan States and several 
great metropolii of Europe, is the outcome of that great 
ideal which has so powerfully affected the mind of millions 
of people for the last thirteen centuries and over. 

No religion has been without its stigmatizers and 
enemies ; a.nd Islam which claims as its preachers, pro- 
phets or messengers of Grod, as Moses, Abraham, Christ 
and Muhammad, have according to the nature of influence 
given to them in their respective times, afforded to man- 
kind consolation in man’s struggle for existence. The 
evolution of this ideal began with a spirit of isolation and 
the sense of nationality among the Jews. It advanced a 
further step in the time of Christ and took its final form 
in the time of Muhammad. The final message that was 
delivered by the Arabian Prophet was that he was a bless- 
ing to all mankind. 

The Musalmans are composed of heterogeneous 
conglomeration of races-, who according to their circum- 
stances and necessities, follow their own way of material 
life. But they observe their great ideal of enforcing the 
harmony between their material and their spiritual exist- 
ence. And that was why whenever Islam was at its 
height of influence,' the simplicity of the Faith worked to 
express itself in the Musalmans’ arts and sciences. 

The Position of Arabic in the hlatnio World . — In the 
days of the Prophet and his successors great stress was 
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laid on the quest of knowledge, till at last the acquisition 
of which became a sacred duty with Muslims. When the 
Abbasid Empire was extending its acthdties to other 
walks of life, this onward movement was accompanied by 
an outburst of intellectual activity such as the Bast had 
never witnessed before. It seemed as if all the world 
from the Caliph down to the humblest citizen suddenly 
became students or at least patrons of literature. In the 
quest of knowledge, as Dr. Nicholson has pointed out in 
his survey of Arabic Literature, men travelled over throe 
continents and returned home, like bees laden with honey, 
to distribute the precious stores which they had accumu- 
lated from accomplished scholars, and to compile with 
incredible industry those works of encyclopaedic range 
and erudition from which modern science, in the widest 
sense of the word, has derived far more than is generally 
supposed. 

Along with the conquests of Islam, its culture also 
spread with amazing rapidity. One of the potent factors 
in this process of Islamization of different countries is the 
Arabic language. The Quran, being the root of all 
religious knowledge, exercised a unique influence on the 
learning of the Muslim world; till at last Islam and 
Arabic became synonymous. Eeasons for this were several. 
A thorough understanding of the tenets of Islam required 
a good deal of the knowledge of Arabic. Arabic in itself 
was a language which was potentially at its zenith in the 
group of Semitic languages. The Hebrew getting out of 
date and incapable of expressing the new ideals infused 
by Islam in its latest phase, Arabic became the Greek of 
the Semitic world. The study of the Quran led to the 
development of various sciences in Islam. The Tradi- 
tions of the Prophet, and the Muslim law further involved 
a thorough knowledge of Arabic. Thus Arabic became a 
universal medium for all the Muslim peoples. 

The Muslims had inherited the classical idiom through 
Pre-Islaraic poetry, the Qurdn, and the Traditions of the 
Prophet, but when the territorial expansion of Islam 
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modified the idiom and under the Abbasids the Hellenis- 
tic and Persian influences extended the boundaries of 
Islamic knowledge to exotic sciences, Arabic became a 
very comprehensive language, embracing in it a vast 
literature covering Philology, Lexicology, Phonetics, 
Exegesis of the Quran, Prosody, Grammar, Sciences of 
Tradition, Theology, Law, Jurisprudence, Islamic Mysti- 
cism (Sufism), Belles lettres. Philosophy, Logic, Medicine, 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology, Music, 
Mechanics, Alchemy and even Magic. All these were 
thoroughly assimilated into the complex Arabo-Persian 
culture of the Abbasids, which may be rightly termed 
as IslAmic learning. 

A glance at the chapters of the Fihrist of Tbn-i-Nadfm, 
the Bibliography of Hajji Khalfa, Brockelmann’s 
GeschicMeder Arabischen litteratur, Ethe and Ellis’s 
Catalogues of the Arabic Mss. and Printed Books in the 
British Museum, India Office and the Bodleian Library 
and the catalogues of various treasure houses of the East 
and the West will show the amount of literature that 
was produced in the past. Unhappily through the ravages 
of time only a small portion of it has come down to us. It 
is the study of these works that have fortunately survived 
the vandalism of man, the cruelty of nature, the neglect 
of its inheritors ; and the understanding of those spiritual, 
intellectual, social, historical, philosophical, and scienti- 
fic movements of the past that we now aim as Orientalist 
to resuscitate. 

The StvAy of Arabic and Persian in the Near-East and 
the East. — There are various reasons for the study of Arabic 
and Persian in the Near- East and the Asiatic countries, 
the first being religious and the other temporal. All 
those countries which have come directly under the in- 
fiuence of Islam regard it as a sacred duty to know the 
teachings of their religion, three-quarters of which is 
treasured in Arabic and Persian. Secondly the temporal 
necessity makes it incumbent on the people of Egypt, 
Arabia, AfgiianistAn, Persia, and India to study these 


languages as languages of culture and uiedium of polite 
expression. In this category I may include the academic 
interest in the classics of the past which is shown in 
various centres of learning and Oriental Institutions. An 
accomplished gentleman is expected to know both these 
languages. Those who know Persian are bound to know 
Arabic as Persian has drawn on the Arabic voeubulary 
largely. Thus these two languages have exercised great 
humanising influence on the Orient. 

Egypt as the Modern Horne of Arabic . — If I may be 
allowed to divide the centres of the influence of these 
languages according to the geographical units, I would 
first take Egypt, the modern home of Arabic, which 
exerts a great influence on the Arabic speaking or Arabic 
knowing world of today. With the Egyptian Arabic is a 
national language just as much with an Arab as with a 
Syrian or an Iraqi or a Hijazf or a Moraocan. The fate 
of the Near-Eastern countries, I believe, is linked to- 
gether with Arabic. Though Damascus, Beyrout. Bagh- 
dad, Jerusalem and Madina are showing signs of improve- 
ment, Cairo leads them all. The old College of al-Azhar, 
the modern Egyptian University, State patronage, strong 
public opinion and a virile Press, political and social in- 
stitutions and scholars of great fame are all adding to the 
glory of Arabic in Egypt, where the basis of national 
unity is not religion but a common language' and a com- 
mon culture. 

In spite of the fact that Egypt has been thoroughly 
modernised and has imbibed Western influences in some 
respects even more than Turkey and being a cosmopolitan 
country, and standing mid-way between the high waters 
of the East and West, and been long a pawn in European 
diplomacy, she has retained her language with greater 
tenacity than any other country of the East. The Egyp- 
tian Arabic is the most advanced of the Eastern languages. 
It has been tried in various walks of life and has been 
adopted to almost all the activities — political, social, 
historical, scientific, journalistic and literary. It has 
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been proved as a great force in the emancipation of thought 
and in the enlightenment of human soul. 

By contact of Western ideals and the receptivity of 
the Egyptians, a literary renaissance has been brought 
about lately. A new school of prose has been founded by 
writers like the late Mufti - Shaykh Muhammad Abduh, 
the great social reformer, Sa’d Zaghlul, the great libera- 
tor of the. Egyptian nation, Ahmad Zaki Pasha, patron of 
letters, J urji Zaydan, famous writer, novelist and the 
champion of the Egyptian Press, Ahmad Amin, All 
Abdu’r-Eaziq, Taha Husain, apostles of free thought, 
Rashid Eiza, Manfaluti, Khalil Matnin, Ean'd Wajcll, 
Ainin Eayhani and other scholars. Even poetry is not on 
the wane. The schools of Shawqi and Hafiz Ibrahim iire 
holding their odds against Western iuiluences. 

The output of classical publications, modern litera- 
ture, and the journalistic world of Egypt practically con- 
trols the whole of the Arabic world. One has to admit 
that quality in certain respects is being sacrificed for the 
sake of quantity. Research of a highly scientific type as 
is found in European centres is seldom met with in modern 
Arabic. In other respects the busy literary life of Cairo 
can vie with any Eastern or European centre of culture. 
The newspaper, the magazine, the novel, the talkies, the 
posters in the streets, the drama on the stage, speeches 
from public and private platforms, conventional ceremo- 
nies, official correspondence, social intercourse are all in 
Arabic. Similarly Damascus and Beyrout, the other two 
great literary centres, are exerting a very healthy influence 
on the growth and development of the Arabic language. 
Notwithstanding the influence of Ereneh, Arabic has 
gained an International status in the League of Eastern 
Languages. 

The Position of Persian m the Eastern Gountries . — 
Another great classical language of a different family, i.e., 
the Indo-Aryan Group which comes under our purview 
and has exercised an enormous influence in the spreading 
of Islamic learning, is Persian which took its birth in 
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Iran. In fact it was the Persian genius in its early stages 
that embellished Islamic literature which we have shortly 
dealt with. 

We need not at this stage enter into the causes which 
brought about the revival of Persian culture during the 
Abbasid rule, but have only to see its effect on the litera- 
ture of the country. When the Abbasid Empire was 
weakened after Mutwakkil and their control over Persia 
became nominal, the Saffarids, the Samanids, the G-hazna- 
wids, the G-hiirids, the Khwarazmshahs and the Saljuqs 
laid hands on various parts of Persia in different periods. 
Out of national zeal for self-expression was evolved a 
language from the elements of Pahlawi and Arabic — the 
modern Persian. 

The growth and development of Persian may be divided 
into five stages. The first epoch, The Age of Eudaki, 
showed that the language was in its making and was 
distinctly archaic in its features, when all forms of poetry 
and prose were being evolved on the lines of the Arabic 
language. The second period was the Golden Age of 
Persian, (1000-1258 A.D.) in which almost all the 
classical works were written, and the language covered 
nearly the whole range of Muslim sciences either through 
translation or imitation of the Arabic models. In certain 
branches, especially, poetry, it excelled the root language. 
New forms of expression, figures of speech and ideas were 
introduced by the admixture of the Arabic and Persian 
culture. It sometimes appeared as a revolt against the 
literary dominance of Arabian or Semitic culture. 

The literature of this period was essentially the out- 
come of royal patronage in which the person of the king 
and his courtiers played a great part. Thus before the 
downfall of the Abbasid Caliphate and the onslaught of 
Mongols, Persia had produced inimitable models of 
classical poetry and prose in every branch of human 
knowledge. Let Browne, Eieu, Pertsch, Ethe and other 
scholars speak for the importance of the literary production- 
of that period. 
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The third epoch of Persian literature which begins 
with the Tartar dominion and ends with Timur is of a 
complex nature. It was no doubt a period of social and 
political degradation ; but it is surprising to note that the 
greatest of the Sufistic works were written at that time, 
side by side with accounts of the martial exploits of its 
marauderiDg conquerors in the pages of histories which 
have been a source of great knowledge to mankind. 
Although the output of this period is large, much of it is 
of a secondary nature and does not bear that stamp of 
originality or freedom of thought either in poetry or prose 
as is shown in the writings of the earlier period. As a 
matter of fact pompous phraseology, verbal nicety and 
hiding of truth was the principal aim of the artist of that 
period. Exceptions need not detain us here. 

We come now to the fourth or the Safawl and Mughal 
period of Persian literature in vvhich Persian played a great 
part in moulding the culture of Persia, Turkey and India. 
In these centres the interest varied. In Persia under the 
Bafawids it was used as a weapon of national reconstruc- 
tion and spiritual amelioration; in Turkey under the 
patronage of the Caliphs as a cultural background and 
treasure house of advanced thought ; in India during the 
the Mughal rule as a social and political necessity and a 
means of common official and literary expression. 

Peculiarities and striking differences in modes of 
expression marked these spheres of influences of Persian, 
but its integral features remained the same. No doubt 
from the lingnistic point of view, the superiority of pure 
Persian of Persia should be acknowledged, but when we 
find that Persia was not able to produce such gems of 
literature under the Safawid rule as the Mughal patronage 
gave rise to in India, we have to admit the cultural value 
of Indian Persian. 

During the fifth or the last phase of Persian literature 
which coincides with Constitutionalism and national 
awakening of Islamic countries, we notice that India and 
Turkey had no political interest in it, and it is only ruling 
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the destinies of, Persia and Afghanistan. It is gradually 
coining under European influences. It has become more 
utilitarian than artistic in its aim and purpose. It has 
been made simpler and natural so that it may appeal to 
the political and social sense of the nation and subserve 
to modern necessities of life. The Millenary Celebrations 
in honour of Firdawsi and the “ Farliangistcm" Academy 
as I have elsewhere pointed out, are direct proofs of this 
new movement. Very recently under the Pahlawi regime, 
it is again going to assume a means of national regenera- 
tion. 

Next cotnes Afghanistan, another Persian speaking 
country. The position of Persian in Afghanistan is 
assured. It will, for want. of a better medium, remain the 
language of the country. The Persian in Afghstnistan ties 
between the modern idiom of Persia and the stilted style 
of India owing to its geographical situation. From what 
we can judge, the translations of popular European scien- 
tific works by Mahmud TarKi and the New School of the 
Literary Society of Kabul, we see signs of change and 
tendencies to revive the past glories of Grhazna and G hhr. 
Original writers and-poets are very few and the develop- 
ment is rather very slow. 

The interest of India in Persian nowadays is purely 
cultural and academic. It is no more the spoken language 
of any part of India. But being the basis of Islamic cul- 
ture and the custodian of classical lore, Indian History 
and Mughal traditions, it is being studied in both Oriental 
and modern fashion in various centres of learning. 

Ideals of Research in India. — Friends, I cannot pass 
on without making a few observations on a very vital point 
which touches research studies in general. In India 
critical studies are being carried on in two ways: one is 
the traditional method which is preferred by the old- school 
and. the other is the scientific method which is invariably 
adopted by the modern scholar. , 

The old school is pursuing its object on more or less 
conventional lines, paying more attention to traditional 
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information than eritioal investigation. Depth of 
knowledge and profound attachment to ideals is the 
eharacteristic feature of this school ; but lack of proportion 
and methodical investigation, want of historical insight 
and dispassionate criticism mar the value of their works. 
Some of their theories cannot stand the test of modern 
criticism. 

The new school is influenced by western methods of 
criticism and ideals of research, and pays more attention 
to historical knowledge, minute investigation and thorough 
results. There is a method in this madness. The scholar 
of this type is never satisfied wdth the existing material 
and becomes a sceptic. Much of his energy is w^asted in 
search of material and other preliminaries which the old 
school scoffs. A distrust of European research degrees is 
being created in the minds of the Indian public as 
specialisation in the eyes of the old school means ignorance 
of other subjects. The modern scholar is expected by 
them to deal with any problem off-hand and to have a 
“comprehensive knowledge ” of each and every subject. 

Apart from the controversial merits of the old and 
the new school, research is a highly dispassionate process 
of investigation. Its essence is revelation of truth. The 
worker should get rid himself of preconceived notions and 
be guided only by the material in hand without supple- 
menting anything on conjectural basis. The scholar has 
actually to begin from a point where the knowledge of his 
predecessor in the line ends. He has flrst to carefully 
survey the existing literature on the subject, analyse 
facts and construct his theory on a definite basis. He 
has to make a permanent contribution to knowledge 
which should serve as a guide to the future worker. His 
theories should stand the test of time. This is the scien- 
tific method of research which a true .scholar should 
invariably follow. Considerations of contemporary events, 
creed and colour, superiority of culture and material 
advancement are the last items in the programme of his 
work. 
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Happily a few critical studies of the modem school 
which have won international reputation have been brought 
out by Indian scholars during the last decade. On the 
Arabic side the critical edition of the Diwdn of Hasan Ibn 
Hani by Dr. Zahid ‘Ali, Professor of Arabic, Nizam College, 
of the Lisdmd-^ Arab (m collaboration with other Egyptian 
scholars) by Mawlawi ‘Abdul-'Aziz Maiman of’ Aligarh are 
worthy of note. Two other works on Persian have already 
been published in the Gibb Memorial Series, the first is 
the critical edition of lidhatus-Sudur hy Prof. M. Iqbal 
and the other is the Introduction to the Jawdmi‘'ill-HiJ{ayat 
of ‘Awfi by myself. ' There are other scholarly works on 
these subjects done in Europe which I would very much 
like to mention, but for want of time I shall confine my- 
self to a few observations on the work of Indian scholars 
and Indian institutions only. 

Prominent Indian Institutions.— Indidi possesses 
several prominent institutions which are carrying on re- 
search and education on oriental or occidental line, have 
kept the torch of learning alive and produced a number of 
scholars and works worthy of mention. The Idara-i- 
Ma‘arif-i-Islamiyya, the AnJuman-i-Himiyat-i-Islam, the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, the Oriental 
College at Lahore, the Darhl-Musannifln or the Shibli 
Academy at Azamgarh, the Nadwathl-'Ulma at Lucknow, 
the Muslim University at Aligarh, the Urdu Academy of 
the Jamia Milliyya at Delhi, the Departments of Islamic 
studies and of Arabic and Persian in the Universities of 
Calcutta, Dacca, Allahabad, and other provinces, the 
Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and of Bombay, Oriental Library at Bankipore, the 
Dairatiil-Maarif, the Islamic Culture Board, the Persian 
Manuscripts Society, the Madrasa-i-Niz4miyya, the Ihy4 
ul-Ma‘4rif un-Nhm4niyya, the Quranic World society, the 
Archseological Department of H. E. H. the Nizam's 

^ Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna by Dr. M. Nazim, and the Influence 
of Arabic Poetry in Persian Poetry by Dr. M. Daudpota 
are also worthy of note. 
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Dominions, the Osmania University, the Translation 
Bureau, the Asafiyya Library, the Salar Jang Lihrary, the 
State Archives in Hyderabad, Deccan, the Anjuinan-i- 
Taraqqi-i Urdh at Aurangabad, the Islamic Eesearch 
Society of Bombay and the Muslim Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India in Madras are all pointing to a 
revival of research studies, educational reform, and 
linguistic and cultural progress of India. The activities 
of some of these institutions are a great credit to Indian 
scholarship. Considerations of space and time do not 
allow me to - throw light on all these institutions in 
detail. 

Literary Activities of the Pnmbwe of the Parrjdh. 

The province of the Panjab claims our attention first. 
In addition to its meritorious services in the past, it is 
continually serving the cause of Islamic studies and the 
teaching of the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages with great skill and energy. India owes a great 
debt to the literary societies of the Panjab. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal’s name is an honour to Islamic studies. There is no 
Islamic institution in the East or West where Sir 
Muhammad’s works are not studied with benefit. He is 
the only modern philosopher poet of Islam which the 
world has produced in our times. His Herculian attempt 
to reconcile the claims of Eeligion against Science and to 
reconstruct Muslim religious philosophy on modern 
rationalistic and scientific lines is an achievement in the 
annals of human thought. He is an apostle of progressive 
Islam. He has rightly understood the spirit of Islamic 
civilization and is interpreting its inner sense according 
to his own reading. His position as a poet with a message 
is undoubtedly established through his poetical works. 
India is not yet fully awakened to the recognition of his 
genius. 

I shall only refer to a few institutions in which he 
has infused his spirit, although every institution and 
scholar in the PanjAh is indebted to him in one way or 
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the other.' Yery recently under his auspices and through 
the co-operation of a group of Islamic scholars and ardent 
devotees of knowledge like Sir Shaykh Abdul-Qadir, Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf All, Nawab Sadr Yar Jang Bahadur 
(Habibur-Eahman Khan Sherwanl) Mawlawl Sayyid 
Sulayman Nadwl, Prof. M. Shafi, Dr. M. Iqbal, Dr. 
Sadruddin, Prof. Qazl Fazl-i-Haqq, Dr. Barkat All 
Qnaraishl and Prof. Mahmud Sheranl and others has 
been inaugurated tbe Idara-i-Ma‘arif-i-Islamiyya, an 
institution which w'as most needed in India for the revival 
of Islamic studies and for a correct interpretation of Indo- 
Islarnic culture. 

The first session of the Idara was held in April 1933, 
the next is going to be held in April 1936. The volume 
of its Proceedings is the result of mature scholarship and 
thorough investigation. I appeal through this sister 
institution to the keen sense of Indian scholarship to avail 
this opportunity and make it a central organization for the 
Islamic world. 

The University of the Punjab is another great centre 
of Oriental studies in the North with its Oriental College, 
Islamiyya College and the University Library and several 
rasearch societies. The University has been systematically 
training generations of students in. Islamic, Sanskritic 
studies and maintaining the prestige of classical and Indian 
languages with modern necessities of education and 
conferring highest diplomas and degrees in those subjects. 
On the journalistic side, the Oriental College Magazine, 
Parti (Arabic, Persian and Urdu section) should be given 
credit for its brilliant results during the last ten years. 
Similarly the Oriental Publications of the University in 
Arabic and Persian are worthy of mention as they include 
historical texts, indexes of classical and standard works 
and biographical sketches of famous writers, viz. 

(1) Analytical Indexes to the ‘ Iqdu’l-Parid of Ibn 

Abd-Eab,bih* . i . 

(2) ilqlld ul-Khiz;fi,na or an index of the works quoted 
in the Khizanat ul-Adab of Abdu’l-Qadir-al-Baghdada. 
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(3) A critical edition of the Tatimma-i-Hu\\4nul- 
Hikmat of AH b. Zayd al-Baihaqi. 

(4) A critical edition of the Aklabar-ud-Dawlati’a- 
Saljuqiyya by Sadruddin Abu’l-Hasan ‘ AH. 

(5) The Majmu‘a-i-Naghz or Biographical notices 
of Urdu poets by Mir Qndrutullah Qasirn. 

(6) Life and works of Amir Khusraw by Dr. Wahid 

Mirza. ' ' 

All these works have been undertaken by scholars of 
great fame. 

Oilier Universities. 

Bengal . — Another University which has a specific 
chair for Islamic studies and a strong grou^) of zealous 
workers is the Calcutta University. Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi 
occupies the chair instituted by the Government of Bengal 
in memory of the great patron of research studies, the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. His studies on the scientific 
works and the Tradition Literature (Hadith) are of 
momentous consequence. 

Similarly a chair for Islamic studies through the 
munificence of H. E. H. the Nizam has been instituted at 
the Santiniketan by the efforts of the grand old philoso- 
pher poet of India Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

United Provinces. -OihQX Universities in the North 
which have a great claim on the scientific study of Arabic 
and Persian are the Universities of Allahabad, Patna, 
Dacca, Aligarh and Lucknow, Dr. Abdu’s Sattar Siddiqi, 
Dr. Azlmuddin Ahmad, Prof. S. Mu‘fi,zzam Husain, Dr. 
Hadi Husan, Mawlawi Abdu’l-Aziz Maiman, Dr. Wahi'di 
Mirza, Dr. S. JaTar Husain and others deserve all praise 
from us for their meritorious services. 

Deccan . — In no other Indian University, so far as I 
can survey, Islfimio Learning ” in its original sense oe., 
theology, is being imparted on modern lines as in the 
Theology Faculty of the Osman ia University, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. The history of this Faculty is as follows. At 
the inception of the Osmania University, the old Dar-ul- 
Ulum College was converted into a new Faculty and the 
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old diploma courses changed into degree course with 
English and other modern educational subjects being- 
made compulsory. The staff consists of scholars selected 
from various parts of India for their eminence in the 
subject. Along with scholars of the old school, those 
trained in Egyptian and other European Universities are 
carrying on the teaching of special branches of Muslim 
learning. Tafsir, Hadith, Eiqh and Kalam. Post-M.A., 
and higher work is also being conducted under the super- 
vision of the Eesearch Board of the Osraania University. 
The thesis of one of the scholars, Dr. Hamidullah, on 
Muslim International Law was accepted by the University 
of Bonn for a doctorate and another thesis of Mr. Md. 
Ghawth on Muslim Law of Torts or Jindydt is, acknow- 
ledged by experts as a real contribution to the Eiqh 
literature. Two other students from the Arabic Depart- 
ment are prosecuting research in Egypt, others from the 
Persian and the Urdu Departments have also obtained 
doctorate from the University of London. 

The DdrTl-M'usannifin, Ammgarh. 

Next in order comes the Academy founded in memory 
of the late Mawlana Shibli, now known as the D4ru’l- 
Musannifin. The institution has championed the cause 
of Islamic studies more than any in India. It has issued 
a series of works monumental in character which will go 
down to the Urdu knowing generations as masterpieces of 
the period. The historical studies of the life of the Prophet 
and the heroes of Isl^im which were intended for the 
Muslim public are a credit to this institution. Other 
literary, social and religious problems that have been 
dealt with by the learned academicians of this society 
have been written from a popular point of view except in 
the case of a few books which were originally intended for 
scholars. The output of this institution is larger than 
that of any in India. We have nothing but admira- 
tion for this band of scholars who have selflessly devoted 
themselves to the cause of Islamic learning. The Ma^drif 


being their organ serves the purpose of a harbinger of 
Islamic spirit to the Urdu speaking world. Mawlawi 
Sulayiuiln Nadwf is the moving force of tliis institution. 
All Indian Muslims are indebted to him for his and 
learning which has been manifested in various ways. 

Another beacon of Islamic learning who had devoted 
himself to the study of the Qur’anic Sciences was the late 
Mawlawi H amiduddin. The Synthetical process of the 
Exegisis of the Qur’an which he promulgated vvill always 
remain as a model of constructive scholarship. 

Yet another scholar of great fame and influence in 
the Islamic circles and whose services to Islamic studies 
have been of immense importance is Nawwah Sadr A'ar 
Jang Bahadur. He is the moving spirit of All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference and needs no further 
introduction. 

Hyclerahad as a Centre of Indo-Islamic Gultiire. 

The next great centre of learning, culture and 
enlightenment to which the North has always been look- 
ing for help is HyderibM-Deccan. There has been no 
social, political, religious, literary, and educational 
movement in India which has not been morally and 
materially supported by the State. Under the enlightened 
patronage of that Prince of Scholars, Sultan ul-Ulurn, 
His Exalted Highness the NizMn, Hyderabad has 
progressed to the astonishment of British India. The 
State is fortunate enough to enlist the services of the 
best minds of India. Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
name will always be remembered as one of the makers of 
modern HyderAhad. Problems which are facing British 
India, are being successfully solved here. Hyderabad 
represents the best traditions of Indo-IsHmic Culture. An 
Intellectual Eederation wbich India needs most can be 
realised through the ^xauiple of Hyderabad. In no 
part of India one finds a gthater hannony of clashing 
interests, divergent institutions and traditions than in 
Hyderabad. 
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At this stage I will only confine myself to the literary 
revival and cultural unity that have been brought about 
recently in HyderabM, and shall recount the activities of 
an institution which has revolutionised educational ideals 
the Osmdnia University, and also express my views on the 
present linguistic problem which is confronting India today. 

As regards purely IslAmio studies in Arabic there is 
no greater institution in India than the Dairatu’l-Ma'arif, 
which has happily acquired the services of Prof. F. 
Krenkow and other famous Orientalists. This institution 
has recently surveyed valuable Arabic Mss. in the Isl4mic 
world and is launching on a five-yearly programme of 
work. It has already published more than eighty works 
of monumental character written by classical authors. 
The importance of the activities of this famous academy 
of Islamic learning will be better represented by its 
delegate, Mr. S. Hashim Nadwf. Connected with the 
literary side of this institution is the compiler of a bio- 
bibliographical survey of Islamic authors, Mawlawf 
Mahmud Hasan KhS,n, of Tawnk whose Mu''jam nl- 
Musannifin in Arabic has been published in parts. 

An important organ of Islamic studies is the “ Isldmic 
Culture ” which is being capably edited by Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall and contributed by various scholars of interna- 
tional reputation. The object of this review is to provide 
a rallying point for Orientalists and students of Islam in 
every part of the globe. A glance at the nine annual 
volumes will convince the reader of the variety of the 
subjects, the standard of the articles and the acumen of 
its contributors. It is now recognised as one of the best 
quarterlies on IsHmic subjects, and has established its 
reputation amongst Oriental scholars of the world. 

Another achievement in this line is “ The Glorious 
Koran ” an explanatory translation of the Holy Book by 
the learned editor of Isldmic Culture, Mr. Pickthall, whose 
lectures on “ The Cultural Side of Isldm ” delivered under 
the auspices of the Madras Muslim Association, reveal the 
essence of Islamic civilization. 
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A.n institution of an older type, the al-Azhar of 
Hyderabadis the Madrasa-i-Nizatniyyah which has produc- 
ed a number of scholars who are now engaged in Islamic 
studies. This institution can also be revived if modern 
methods of education are introduced in it and can serve 
as a good theological seminar in India. 

Other institutions exclusively devoted to the study of 
religious subjects in Hyderabad, are the Ihya u’l-Ma‘arif 
un-Nu‘maniyya, for the study of Sunni works, and the 
Universal Quranic movement. 

There are other undertakings of purely literary and 
historical character not connected with religious studies 
which Hyderabad is patronising. I will mention only a 
few of them. 

The Persian Maniisc.ri'pts Society. 

The chief object of this scholarly institution is to 
preserve and publish unique Persian historical manuscripts. 
It has recently been organised by a small group of efficient 
workers. As yet under the auspices of this Society the 
Tughlaq-Namah oi Amir Khnsraw has been edited by 
Mr. Sayyid Hashimi and the Burhdii-i-MaiUMr of 
‘ AjslKullah Tabataba is under publication. Other works 
of similar nature are under contemplation. 

The Farhang-i- Nizam. 

A modern dictionary of the Persian language is another 
huge literary project wffiich is engaging the attention of 
Prof. Aqa S. Muhammad All DM-ul-Islam, formerly 
of the Nizam College, three volumes of which have 
already been published at the expense of the Nizam’s 
Government. The remaining are in preparation. 

The Urdu Dictwnarij. 

Another undertaking, of the same nature financed by 
the Government, is the dictionary of the Urdu language 
which is being compiled by . Prof. Abdiil Haqq, of the 
Osmania, University and the Secretary of the Anjuman-i- 
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Taraqqi-i-Urdu. We only hope that these works will be 
completed soon and prove useful as individual contribu- 
tions to knowledge. ■ 

The Archaeological Department of Hijderahad. 

An institution of prime importance and international 
reputation is the Archaeological Department of H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government, which is rendering meritorious 
service to the cause of Indo-Muslim Culture and preserving 
common national monuments in the Dominions on most 
scientific lines. The name of Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, the 
Director of the department, the famous editor of the 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica and the reviver of Ajantaand 
Ellora is sufficient to show the importance of the 
Department. 

The Ideals of the Osmania U7tiversity. 

Friends ! before I close the account of the literary 
revival in Hyderabad and speak of the Osmania University 
it is my duty to point out that neither this University is 
an Islamic institution, nor Urdrl is a language of purely 
Islamic origin which has now been brought within the 
purview of the Islamic Section of this Conference, in the 
absence of any separate arrangement for it. As this 
language is fulfilling a high function in the Osmania 
University with which I have the honour to be associated, 
I shall with your permission make a few observations on 
the subject. 

The Osmania University is a University of non- 
^enominational character and of a unitary type. It is 
■named after the illustrions ruler and its founder, the patron 
of Arts and Sciences. His Exalted Highness Nawab Sir 
Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Aaaf- Jah VII, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad-Deccan, and is not as is erroneously held in 
uninformed quarters an “Urdh University” where the 
study of the Urdii language and literature is exclusively 
pursued. Its chief distinction lies in this that it imparts 
knowledge in all the branches of learning, arts and scie.nces 


through the medium of the Urdu language. It embodies 
an educational ideal which for long had engaged the minds 
of the great educational lists of India, viz., provision of 
knowledge to the youth of our country through a language 
of the country which can be more easily assimilated than 
through a foreign tongue. The success that has attended 
the working of this ideal so far, has had, as you all know, 
its beneficent reaction on some of the sister Universities 
in this country. 

I may refer here to the great message Dr. Tagore out 
of his concern for national unity conveyed at the time of 
the inception of this University to the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar 
Hydari,' the moving spirit of this University and the 
inspirer of several educational and cultural reforms in the 
Dominions of H.B.H. the Nizam. 

“ I have long been waiting for the day when freed 
from the shackles of a foreign language, our education 
becomes naturally accessible to all our people. As it is, 
our countrymen are being punished for the original sin of 
being born to their mother- tongue. They are deprived 
of their opportunity of higher education because of an 
accident of which they must not have cause to be ashamed 
or sorry. So long as the present condition prevails in 
India, there can be no hope of our country ever finding 
its true place in the common-wealth of culture. 

“ It is a problem for the solution of which we look 
to our Native States, and it gives me great joy to know 
that your State proposes to found a University in which 
instruction is to be given through the medium of Urdfi. 
It is needless to say that your scheme has my fullest 
approbation, especially as I know that your example will 
he of great help to those outside your State, who cry in 
the wilderness despised by the prudent.” 

The truth of this message has been freely admitted 
by the educationalists who have had occasion to visit 
Hyderabad and acquaint themselves with the working of 
this grand ideal, prominent among whom may be 
mentioned; Sir Philip Hartog, Mr. G. H. Langley, 
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Dr. Narendra Nath Law, The Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir G. V. Raman, Sir P. G. Ray, Sir J. G. Bose, 
Dr. S. S Bhatnagar, Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and Dr. A. H. Mackenzie. 

As I have pointed out at the outset people of different 
races, creeds and cultures have come close together hy 
adopting a common medium of expression and evolved a 
common culture. Such a change has more or less been 
effected in the history of an age-long relationship between 
the different peoples who have made India their home. 
The Osmania University is but a visible aspect of this 
graduar transformation. Here one can feel that spirit of 
united freedom, liberty of thought aud high ideals which 
make'the Hindu, the Muslim, the Parsee, the Ghristian and 
the Sikh student drink alike at the same fountain of know- 
ledge and learn .Irts and Sciences, and Philosophy and 
religion in a language understood by a vast section of the 
Indian people. A University, as the G-reeks have held, is a 
seat of universal learning. So no language, whether English 
or Erench or German or any other can claim the monopoly 
of knowledge. For this very reason a Professor in a 
modern University is expected to know the literature of 
his subject irrespective of language and to impart his 
thoughts on a particular problem in a method most 
natural to the student and in a language most acceptable 
to him. It is earnestly hoped by the promoters of the 
Osmania University that the pioneer work that it has been 
doing to restore a sense of dignity to the acquisition of 
knowledge- through an Indian language may influence the 
other languages of the country and bring about a renais- 
sance, unaffected by narrow visions and local consi- 
derations. 

This leads me to another interesting point in the 
language problem of India which we have to consider in a 
purely educational spirit. Should we identify any 
language with the interest of any community or creed or 
race and pollute the sacred name of knowledge ? Should 
we go by the character of the subject-matter or by the 
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language and script in which the matter is written ; by 
the intrinsic appeal of the subject-matter or by the 
susceptibilities of particular sections of the people and 
their sentimental attach luent to any particular language ? ' 

I am sure you will agree with me that a major part 
of the people of India speak and understand one common 
language, called Urdri or Hindustani. Is there any other 
Indian language of the range of Urdd prevalent in India 
of which this can be said? I dare say that a fresh 
linguistic survey of India on proper lines will establish 
this beyond dispute. Then why not join hands in 
strengthening. this common language by keeping dialectal 
variations and provincial admixtures in proper check? 

Friends! before we close our session, I shall feel 
highly grateful, if you will express your frank opinion in 
regard to the future development of our language. You 
will certainly admit the necessity of organised work in 
widening its scope and furthering its usefulness by the 
establishment of a Central Ycademy of a truly representa- 
tive character that can inspire the necessary confidence 
among those interested in its progress, and discharge its 
duties unhampered by petty provincialism of any kind. 
One certainly appreciates the work done by the several 
institutions already in the field, like the Translation 
Bureau of the Osmania . University, the Hindustani 
Academy at Allahabad, the Urdu Academy of the Jamia 
Milliah in Delhi, Darul-Musannifin at Azamgarh and the 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu at Aurangabad ; but one would 
like to see, all the same, an All-India organisation 
established in this country, under the auspices of which 
the language may make the desired advance and become 
a magnificent scientific vehicle of thought and expression 
in all the branches of learning. 

In order to improve the language, it is necessary that 
its inherent defects of Grammar, Phonetics and Script 
should be removed and its terminology simplified and 
made elastic. Also a common script and a common name 
are evidently in need of adoption by mutual consent. 
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There now remains the question of literature in Urdd 
which also needs improvement on modern lines. For 
this, it is essential that standard works on different subjects 
existing in European languages should be translated into 
Urdh. A standard Dictionary and a modern Bnoyclo- 
psedia should be compiled in collaboration by competent 
scholars and authorities. A comprehensive scientific 
nomenclature should also be devised by specialists and 
codified. Side by side, a right taste for literature should 
be cultivated among our people and the literati and for 
this a class of writers gifted by nature and having before 
them high ideals of certain progressive sections of 
European literature should be raised by adequate 
encouragement afforded to them by the general intel- 
igentsia of the country. 

Above all, the spirit of research should be fostered in 
our centres of learning, for it is through research only that 
a language can be a source of dynamic intellectual utility 
to a rising nation. 

Friends ! I thank you again for the kind hearing 
you have given me today. 


THE GLORY OP ARABIC LITERATURE 

By De,. M, Z. Siddiqi, 

H.A., M.A., B.L., PH.D. (CaNTAB.), 

Sir Asutosh Prof, of Islamic Gulture, Calcutta 
University. 



“ The glory of Mohammadan literature,” says 
Dr. Sprenger, “ is its literary biography. There is no 
nation, nor there has been any,” he adds, “which, like 
them, has, during 12 centuries, narrated the life of every 
man of letters.” ' Prof. Margoliouth remarks, “ In Baghdad 
when an eminent man died there was a market for 
biographies of him somewhat similar as is the case in the 
capitals of Europe in our time.” “ The literature which 
consists in collected biographies,” he adds, “ is abnormally 
large.”® 

The origin of this rich literature in Arabic, is to be 
traced not to any foreign influence, Greek, Syrian or 
otherwise, but to the religious enthusiasm of the Muslims, 
particularly the Arabs. During the very life-time of their 
Prophet they had shown anxiety to know as much about 
his life as was possible. After his death their serious 
desire to learn the details of his life and activities increased, 
“ The life of the Prophet,” as Von Kramer says, “ his 
discourses, his utterances, his actions, his silent approvals, 
and even his- passive conduct constituted next to the Quran, 
the second most important source of law for the young 
Muslim Arabian empire.”*. This keen desire of the 

hisaba, Vol. I, Int. ■ 

" Arabic Historians, pp. 7-8. 

^ Orients Under the Caliph, p. 269. 
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Muslims led to the compilation of the biography of the 
Prophet, and soon after that, to that of those who reported 
matters relating to his life and activities. 

The earliest attempt to collect materials relating to 
the biography of’ the Prophet was made before the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, as Prof. Horovitz has shown 
in his illuminating article on the subject.^ Aban the son 
of the Caliph Uthman and Urwa the son of al-Zubayr 
were the first to collect such materials. Soon after them 
Wahb wrote a book on the subject, a fragment of which 
is preserved at Heidelburg in Germany. Wahb was 
followed by numerous biographies of the Prophet in the 
2nd, the 3rd and the following centuries. 

The biographies of the Prophet prepared the way for 
the biographies of the other important men of Islam — 
Caliphs, Kings, Theologians, Traditionists and others. 
Many of these biographical works are mentioned by Ibn* 
al-Nadim, Haji Khalifa and others. 

The same religioixs enthusiasm, however, which had 
led to the compilation of the biographies of the Prophet, 
also had been the cause of the composition of the Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries in Arabic. In order to test the 
reliability of those who reported matters relating to the 
life and conduct of the Prophet, it was thought necessary 
to know their life, career and character. Those who 
specialised in the reports of the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet therefore, collected also materials relating to the 
biographies of the transmitters of these reports and com- 
piled their Biographical Dictionaries. 

The earliest of these Biographical Dictionaries and 
the date of its compilation are not known. But Prof. 
Horovitz- has shown that the earliest work of the kind 
was composed about the middle of the 2nd century of the 
Hijra;^ and Otto Loth who was the first European Ori- 
entalist to take a serious notice and point out to the 

^ Islamic Culture, Vol. I, pp. -530, 548 ; cf Tabaqat-u-b. Sad 
Vol. 3, Teil 1, pp, v-xxix. 

^ Dor Islam. Vol. VIH, p. 47. 
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world the great importance of the Tabaqat’ of b. Sad, 
says: “ Such registers of the Transmitters of Traditions: as 
had been chronologically arranged and in which every 
Muslim Traditionist received a definite place, had been 
already in the 2nd century, in common use among the 
Traditionists, as indispensable handbooks.” ' Such, how- 
ever, must have been the Hitab-al-Tarikh of Abd-allah 
b. al-Mubarak (d. 181— 796) and of Layth b. Sad (165- 
175- ■■ 781-791) and many of the works of al-Waqidi and of 
Haytham b. Adi (d. 207 — 822).’ 

But unfortunately, all these works have been lost. 

The earliest of these works received by us is the 
Kit4b-al-Tabaqat-al Kabir or The Great Book of Classes 
(of the Narrators) which has been admirably described by 
two distinguished German scholars Mr. Utto Loth and 
Professor Ed. Sachau*' and has been published by the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences with the united efforts of 
nine enthusiastic Orientalists of Germany. 

The compiler of this great Biographical Dictionary 
of the Narrators, Muharnmed b. Sad b. Muni‘al-Euhn' 
belonged to a family of Babylonian slaves who had been 
made free by their master Husayn the • grand son of 
DbaydallAh b. Abb4s. Ibn .Sa‘d himself was born at 
Basra and was attracted by the charms of Traditions at 
an early age. He travelled in its pursuit through Oufa, 
Mecca and Medina where he stayed for a pretty long time. 
At the end he came to BaghdM where he came in close 
touch with al-W4qidi one of the indefatigable early Arab 
historians, and worked as his literary assistant for a pretty 
long time which gave him his title K4tib-al-W4qidi (the 
Secretary of al-W4qidi). He soon gained reputation as a 
historian and traditionist and attracted a band of scholars 
who studied traditions with him. Among them are in- 
cluded al-Bal4dhunf (d. 279—892), H4rith E Muhammad 

^ Z.D.M.G. Vol. 23, p, 600. 

^ al-Fihrisfc, pp. 99, 100, 232. 

^ Das Olassenbuch des Ibn Sa’d, Leip^ng, 1869. 

Tabaq,atu-b. Sa’d, Vol. Ill, Parti, Int. pp. XXX et. seq. 
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b. Abl Usama (186-282—802-895), Husayn b. Fahrn 
(211-289 -826-901), and Abu Bakr b. Abi’l-DunjA. He 
died at Baghdad at the age of sixty-two in the year 
230—8442 

Ibn Sa‘d was a keen student of Tradition ; knew and 
narrated a large number of them and collected a rich 
library. Of the four collectors of the works of Ibn. Sad ” 
says al-Kbatfb-al-Baghdadi, “ Ibn Sa‘d had been the first 
and foremost.”^ 

He made the best use of his vast learning and rich 
library in compiling his own works. Two of them the 
Kitabu-Akhbar-al-Nabiyy, and the Kitab-al-Tabaqat are 
mentioned by Ibn-al-Nadim,^ and a third — a smaller 
edition on the latter is mentioned by al-Nawawf and 
others but it is not known to exist. 

The first of these books which constitutes only a part 
of the second, was compiled and completed by the author 
and handed down to posterity by his student, Harith 
b. Muhammad b. Abi Usama (186-282— 802-896).'’ The 
second was completely planned and largely compiled by Ibn 
Sa‘d ; but could not be completed by him. He appears, 
however, to have read out whatever he had written of this 
book, to his student, Husain b. Fahm (211-289 — 826-901) 
who is reported to have been a keen student of Traditions 
and of the biographies of Narrators.’ Ibn Falnn com- 
pleted the book according to the plan of its author, added 
to it his short biographical notice as well as that of 
certain other narrators whose names had been already in- 
cluded by him in the general plan of his work and read it 
with his own students.^ 

^ Tarikhu Baghdad, Vol. V. p. 321, Ibn KhaUikan Ed. Wustenfeld 
No. 666 ; T. b. S. Vol, III, Part I, Int. 

2 T. B. Vol. V, p. 321. 

^ al-Eihrist, pp. 91, 171. 

Tadhkiratu’l-Asma’ p. 7 ; I. Kb. No. 656. 

® “ I received this book from the beginning till the end of tire part 
dealing with the life of the Prophet” says al-Haritli' (Gl. des 
I. S. p. 66). . . ’ 

« T.B. Vol. VIII., p. 92 et, seq. 

' 01. des b. S., p. 30. 
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Both of these two books of Ibn Sa‘d were received 
from his two students, by some of their cominon disciples. 
One of them Ahmad b. Ma’ruf-al-Khashshab (d. 322— 
933), f combined them together into one book of enormous 
size and read it out to his students, one of whom, Abu 
IJmar Ahmed b. Abbas, generally known as Ibn Hayyuya 
(296-382 — 907-992) who is celebrated for bis keen interest 
in the works on the early history of Islam and for the 
preservation of the early historical and biographical works 
of the Arabs, ^ edited the whole work without making 
any change in the text, and through his student al- 
Jauharf (363-454 — 973-1062), handed it down to posterity. 
Through him are traced back to the author all the extant 
manuscripts of the great work and all of them preserve 
the division which he gave to it.^ 

1 T.B. Vol. V, p. 160. 

2 Ibid Vol. Ill, p. 121. 

^ 01. des I.S. p. 25 et seq. This new edition of the Tabaqiit had 
been an object of keen study, by a crowd of students of the 
Asmaal-Eijal for more than three centuries as it is shown by 
its Ijaza and Isnad found in its various manuscripts which 
have come down to us. But since about the end of the 8th 
century of the Hijra on account of its enormous size and the 
appearance of many short and more handy books on the 
various branches of the Asma-al-Rijal, the interest in it 
began to wane and at last its copies became scarce. Ho 
complete manuscript of the . book is now known to exist. 
(Z.D.M.G. Vol. 23, p. 611). 

But this want of literary interest in the history and sciences of 
Islam in the Islamic world itself has been made up by the 
interest of the modern European Orientalists in the ancient 
and mediaeval history and literature of the East, who during 
the last two centuries have rendered greater literary service 
to her literature than her own sons. The Tabaqad oC Ibn 
Sa d also did not escape their searching attention. 

Among them Dr. Sprenger and Prof, VVustenfeld had been tlie 
first to realise the great importance of the ‘Book of Classes,’ 
They published articles describing its manuscripts and 
inviting the attention of the Orientalists to its value as a 
source for the earl^ history of Islam (Z.D.M.G. Vols. lY and 
V) and used it as an important source for their works. 
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On the basis of all the various known inanuscAlpts of 
Ibn Hayyoyas edition of the G-reat Book of Classes it was 
edited by an enthusiastic band of German scholars and 
published by the Prussian Academy of Sciences in about 
twenty years. 


Other Orientalists also like Sir William Muir and Prof. Tli, 
Noldeke demonstrated its great value by drawing upon it 
in their own works. But a thorough and minute study of Ibn 
Sa‘d was reserved for a young German scholar, Otto Loth 
who published in 1869, his masterly treatise, Das’Classenbuch 
des Ibn Sa‘d, and a scholarly article on the “ Ursprung and 
Bedeutung des Tabaqat (Z.D.M.G. Vol. 23, pp. 593-614), 
describing the Gotha and ’ the Berlin manuscripts of the 
book, the nature of their contents, the origin and history of 
the Tabaqat class of Biographical Dictionaries, and the place 
of the work of Ibn Sa‘d among them, and discussing its 
value as a rich mine of valuable materials concerning the 
history of Islam. It was Loth who paved the way for the 
edition of this huge book. 

But its enormous si^e prevented its edition and publication for a 
longtime. For eighteen years after the publication of the 
illuminating treatise of Loth, no one thought of editing or 
publishing the book. It was in June 1887 that the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences resolved to publish the work and put 
Prof. Sachau in charge of it. Professor Sachau took it up 
with his usual zeal and energy. Within a year were dis- 
covered five other manuscripts of the book which had not 
been known to Loth. They were all collected together with 
the help of scholars, librarians and Government officials 
and in 1898 their collection and edition was begun by a 
distinguished enthusiastic band of German scholars. In 
1904, was published the 8th and the 3rd volumes of the 
great book. The other volumes followed and by the pub- 
lication of the 7th volume in 1918 was completed the edition 
of the text. 

Thus by the supreme aid of the great literary interest of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences under the guiding influence 
and active sympathy of Professor Sachau, with the help of 
various libraries * in the East and in the West, and the 
continuous efforts of about a dozen German Orientalists, was 
published the Great Book of Ibn Sa‘d in more than twenty 
years. 
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According to this printed edition, in spite of various 
lacunae, it contains over and above a detailed biograph.y of 
Muhammad, the biographical notices of 4,319 narrators of 
various generations down to 238 of the Hijra, in the fol- 
lowing order 

A’^ol. I, Part — Genealogy of Muhammad and his biography 

down to his migration to Medina — edited 
hy E. Mitwoch ; 

Vol. I, Part I I — Biography of Muhammad after his migration 
to Medina and various matters relating 
■ to it— edited by E. Mitwoch and Ed; 
Sacbau ; 

Vol. II, Part I—The various campaigns of Muhammad— 
edited by J. Horovit:?;. 

Vol. II, Part II — Sickness and death of Muhammad and his 
elegies by various poets and tlie biogra- 
phies of the Muslim juilsts and readers of 
the (^uran who lived in Medina during 
Muhammad’s life-time and just after his 
death— edited by J. Schv^^lly (1912) ; ; 

Vol. HI, Part I —Biographies of the refugees who took pari in 
the Battle of Badr- -edited by E. Sachaii 
(1904); 

Vol. IV, Part I— Biographies of such early converts to Islam 
as did not take part in the Battle of Badr, 
hut had migrated to Abyssinia, and later 
on took part in the Battle of Uhud— edited 
by J. Lippert (1906) ; 

Vol. IV, Part II — Biographies of other companions who were 
converted to Islam before the conquest of 
Mecca — edited by J. Tjippert (1908) ; 

Vol. V —Biographies of the Tabiun (Followers) who 

lived in Medina — edited by K. V. Zetter- 
steen (1905) ; 

Vol. VI -Biographies of the companions and the other 

jurists and traditionists wlio settled down 
and lived ' in Kufa — edited by K. V. 
Zettersfceen, (1909) ; 

Vol- VII, Part I—Biographies of companions and other jurists 
and traditionists who lived in Basrah- 
edited by B. Meissner, (1915) ; 
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Vol. VIII, Part II— Biographies of the companions and other 
jurists and traditionists of Baghdad, Syria, 
Egypt, Africa, etc. — edited by E. Sachau, 
(1908); 

Vol. VIII — Biographies of the women narrators including 

the eompanions and the followers— edited 
by 0. Brockehnann, (1904). 

According to this printed edition, the first two volumes 
contain a detailed biography of the life of Muhammad and 
the rest consist of short biographies of 4,319 Narrators of 
Traditions of various generations down to the year 238~ 
862, which are arranged mainly in chronological and partly 
in topographical order. No definite common plan has been 
followed in all the articles. But the articles on the 
‘Companions’ are long and generally contain their genea- 
logy both on their father’s and mother’s sides, the names 
of their wives and children, the period of their conversion 
to Islam, the parts taken by them in the important events 
during the life-time of Muhammad, the dates of their 
death, and other matters connected with their habits, 
appearances and biographies which were considered by the 
traditionists to be of importance. Of course, the reader 
is very often disappointed with regard to important biogra- 
phical matters which he naturally may expect. But at 
the same time he very often comes across important 
historical matters which he may not expect. All these 
details, however, are entirely wanting in the articles on 
the later narrators, some of which do not exceed one or 
two sentences. Many of them are altogether blank, from 
which it has been rightly inferred that these parts were 
meant by Ibn Sa‘d to serve as notes to be developed 
some later date, which he could not do. 

Ibn Sa‘d as Prof. Sachau says, has shown in his work 
impartiality and honesty, thoroughness and minuteness, 
and objectivity and originality.^ His impartiality and 
honesty have been generally acknowledged. Just as, in 

^ Tabaq&t-u-b. Sa‘d Vol. Ill, Part I, Intr. 
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spite of being a Mania of the Banh Hash im he took no 
part in their party polities, so in his articles on the various 
persons he gave no expression to his personal relation to 
or prejudice for or against any one, and recorded in simple 
unvarnished style all that he knew and considered as of 
importance about them. His thoroughness and minute- 
ness are abundantly shown by his constant reference to the 
various versions of an event as well as to the differences 
between his authorities. His objectivity is illustrated by 
the want of the least autobiographical material in his 
huge work except in the article on himself which was 
added after his death. His originality is shown by his 
sub-classification of the narrators according to the various 
provinces in which they lived and the general statement 
of the Isnads of the various versions of an event before 
describing them and the entire absence of them in certain 
parts, all of which are- ascribed to his own ingenuity.* He 
has been compared by Sachau with Plutarch the difference 
in their works being duo to the fact that Plutarch formed 
the last link in a long chain of biographers whose contri- 
butions to the art he had inherited, whereas Ibn Sa‘d 
had been one of the earliest original workers in the 
field. 

Be it as it may, the Great Book of Ibn Sa‘d, as one 
of the earliest Biographical Dictionaries, containing the 
biographical notices of most of the important Transmitters 
of Tradition of the most important period in the history 
of traditions and a rich mine of many-sided valuable 
information about the early history of Islam, may be 
described not only as the most important extant book on 
the subject but also as one of the most important works 
in Arabic literature in general. Since the beginning of 
the fourth century of the Hijra it had been used as an 
important source by important authors on Arabian history 
and biography. Al-BalMhuri (d. S79 — 892) ^ al-Tabari 

* Z. D. M. G. Vol. 23, pp; 204-205; T. B. S. Vol. Ill, Part I, 
pp. xxxvii-viii. 

^ The Origin of the Islamic State, VoL L Tnt. p. 9. 
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(224-310 — 838-923) S al-Khatib-Al-BaghdMl (392-463— 
1002-1071)2, Ibnul Atbir 0565,630— 1160-1230) ^ al- 
Nawavl (631-676-1233-1278) ^ and Ibn Hajar (773-852- 
1371-1448) ^ used it as an important source for tbeir 
works and al-SuyutI prepared an epitome of it. As a 
general biographical dictionary of narrators it appears to 
have always occupied a unique position in tbe Asma-al- 
Rijal. Tbe other works of tbe Tabaqat class dealt only 
with particular classes of the Transmitters. 

The KUahul-TaHhh of al-Bulilu'm. 

The “ Great Book of Glasses .” of Ibn Sa‘d was soon 
followed by the works of the great traditionist, al-Bukhari 
who claimed to have possessed some biographical know- 
ledge about every Transmitter of Traditions. He compiled 
three boobs on the history of narrators in general. The 
largest of these is said to have contained the biographical 
notices of more than 42,000 narrators. But no complete 
manuscript of the book is known to exist. Only various 
parts of it are preserved in certain libraries on the basis 
of which the Daiatul-Maarif Hyderabad intends to 
prepare a text of the book and publish it. 

2. Biographical Dictionaries of particular class of 
Narrators. 

Almost simultaneously with the Biographical Dic- 
tionaries of the Narrators in general was begun the 
compilation of those of particular classes of them. Of 
them the most important are (i) those containing the 
biographies of the companions ; (ii) those containing the 

^ Vol. I, pp. 1113-16, (T. B. S. Vol. I, Part I, pp. 2R, 29) P. 2128, 
(T. B. S. Vol. Ill, pp. 143, et. seq.) pp. 2749-54 (T. B. S. 
Vol. Ill, pp. 202, 206, 208, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 220, 
221, 226, 227). All these quotations in the History of al- 
Tabari except the first one is in complete agreement with 
the passages in the Tabaqat. Certain very minor differences 
may be due to the mistake of the. scribe. 

^ Tarikh-u-Baghdad. t Tadhhirat-al-Asm4’, p. 7. 

^ Usdu’l-Ghaba. = Isd,ba Vol. I, p. 2. 
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biographies of the Narrators who lived in or visited any 
particular town or province; (iii) those containing the 
biographies of the narrators belonging to the various 
schools of jurists. 

(i) The Biographical Dictionaries of the Companions. 

The biographical dictionaries of the Gompanions 
constitute the most vital parts of the Asma’-al-Eijal. 
But no independent book on it appears to have been 
written before the Brd century of the Hijra when the 
great traditionist al-Bukhari compiled the first indepen- 
dent Biographical Dictionary of the Companions ^ which 
must have been mainly based on the Sira literature (a) 
on the numerous monographs on the various important 
events during the early period of the history of Islam, (b) 
on a large number of traditions containing biographical 
matters relating to the Companions, and (c) on the earlier 
general works on Asma’-al-Kijal. 

Al-Bukharl was followed by a large number of authors 
during the different periods in the history of Islam, who 
produced vast literature on the subject : Abu Ya’la Ahmad 
h. ‘All (201-307 — 816-919), Abu‘l Qasim Abdallah al- 
Baghawl (213-317 — 828-929), the great traditionist and 
copyist,‘ Abu Hafs Umar b. Ahmad commonly known as 
Ibn Shahin (297-385 — 909-996) one of the most prolific 
writers of his time who spent more than seven hundred 
Derhams on ink only,'^ Abh ‘ Abdallah Muhammad b. Tahyfi 

b. Manda (d. 301 913) Abu Nu'ayarn Ahmad 6. AbdallAh 

(336-403 — 947-1012) who has been described as one of the 
best traditionists/ Ibn Abd-al-Barr (368-463 — 978-1070) 
of Cordova, a contemporary of al-Khatib al-Bagd4di, 
and the greatest traditionist of his time in the west,® 
Abu Mfisa Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (501-681— 1107-1186) 

^ Isaba Vol. I. p. 1 

2 Tarlkhu-Baghdad Yol. X, pp. 111-117. 

^ Ibid Vol. XI, p. 267. . ' 

^ Tabaqat-al-Huffaz 13- 62;' 

'■ I. Kb. No. 847. 
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and many others produced extensive literature on the 
biographies of the companions. 

The results of the researches of all these scholars 
were collected together in the seventh century of the 
Hijra by the well-known historian and traditionist, 
Izzub-Din h. al-Athir (555-630 — 1160-1230) in bis book 
the Usdul-Glhaba, which w'as based mainly on the works 
of Ibu Manda, of Abb Nu'ayam of Abu Musa and of Ibn 
Abdi’l-Barr whose al Isti‘ab contained the biographies of 
3,500 companions and to w'hich a supplement was 
written by Ibn Fathbn, which contained the biographical 
notices of about the same number of them. Ibn-al-Atbir, 
however, does not follow his sources blindly. 

Having discussed in the introduction, the chief 
sources of his book and its general plan, he has defined 
the Sahabi (Companion), has given a short sketch of the 
biography of Muhammed and put together in alphabetical 
order the biographies of 7,554 Companions some of whom 
were discovered by him by his own independent researches. 
In the various articles, he generally gives the names of 
the Companions, their kunyas, their genealogy and certain 
biographical matters relating to them. Where he differs 
from his predecessors he discusses the matter at length, 
gives reasons in his own support and explains the causes 
of their mistakes. The Usdu’l-Ghaba, in spite of many 
repetitions in it, has been generally appreciated and 
accepted by the traditionists as a reliable authority. 
Three biographers — al-Nawawi, al-Dhahbl and al-Kashyari 
prepared its epitomes. ^ 

The Usd-al-Ghaba, however, was followed in the 9th 
century of the Hijra by a more comprehensive wmrk on 
the subject, i.e., the Is4ba fT Tamylz-al-Sahaba. Its author 
Shihab-al-Din Abu’l-Dadl 6. Ali h. Hajar al-Asqalan! 
(ll'6-852 — 1371-1448) who is commonly known by his 
Kunya Ibn Hajar, was the greatest literary luminary of 
his time. He was born at old Cairo in 773. He lost 
both his mother and father (who was a jurist), during 

' Tadrib-al-Rawi, p- 32 ; H. Kh. Vol. I, pp. 278-279. 
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his infaaG.y and was brought up by one of his relatives 
who was a business man. But the little orphan was 
endowed by nature with strong intellect and great 
tenacity of purpose. In spite of great difficulties 
in his way he stuck to his literary pursuit and soon 
excelled in Arabic language and literature as well as 
in all the various Islamic religious sciences and Arabic 
caligraphy. To Hadith particularly, he devoted a good 
deal of his life. For ten years he sat, for the sake of it, 
at the feet of the well-known traditionist Zaynal-Din-al- 
Iraqi (726-806 — 1351-1404) who had reintroduced into 
the teaching of Traditions the old method of ‘ Imla 
(dictation) and brought its study back to its past glory. 
Having finished his studies he settled down at Cairo in 
1403 and devoted himself to the service of Traditions and 
the connected sciences. His authority as a traditionist 
was soon recognised and he was appointed as Professor 
in several educational institutions and also as a Judge— a 
post which he accepted after refusing it several times. 
He died in 852 — 1404. 

He left about one hundred and fifty of his complete 
and incomplete compositions and compilations which 
show his versatile genius. The Fath-al-Bari— a com- 
mentary on the Genuine of al-Bukhari, in 13 volumes 
printed in Egypt — is described as a work by which was 
paid the great debt which the literary world of Islam 
owed to the great work of al-Bukhari for six centuries. 

In the Isaba he put together the results of the 
labours of all his predeessors in the field of Biographies 
of the Companions, criticising them in certain cases and 
adding to them the results of his own researches. He 
has divided his book into four parts. 

Part (I). — Such persons as are mentioned in any 
tradition Genuine, or Pair, or Weak, directly or indirectly 
to be Companions. 

Part (2 ). — Such persons as were too young when the 
Prophet died, but were born during his life-time in the 
family of Companions, which leads' to the presumption 
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that they fulfilled the necessary conditions of being ode 
of them. \ 

Part {S ). — Such persons as are known to have lived 
both before and after the advent of Islam but are not. known 
to have ever associated with the Prophet. These persons 
have never been known to be Companions, but they are 
mentioned in some of the works on the life of the Com- 
panions simply because they lived in the same period with 
them. 

Part (4).— Contains the biographies of such persons 
as are wrongly mentioned in some of the Biographical 
Dictionaries to be Companions. 

(ii) The IBiographical Dictionaries of Transmitters tvlio 
lived or visited any particular Town or Province. 
Another huge and important set of Biographical 
Dictionaries had been completed according to places or 
provinces where they lived or which they visited. The 
number of these dictionaries is large. Not only almost 
all the provinces but almost every important town had 
several biographers who collected together the biographies 
of every important traditionist or man of letters who 
either lived in it or visited jt. Mecca, Medina, Basra, 
Kufa, Wasiti, Damascus, Antioc, Alexandria, Oayrawan, 
Cordova, Mausil, Aleppo Baghdad, Ispahan, Bukhara, 
Merv, etc., all had their historians and biographers 
of their men of letters. Many of these provincial histories 
dealt with the political history of these provinces. Many 
of them dealt mainly with the biographies of their men 
of letters in general and those of the Narrators of 
Traditionists in particular. Many of the early Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries which contained the biographies 
of the important Muslim divines of particular places since 
their conquests by the Muslims till the time of the 
compilation, are supplemented by their successors with 
those of the eminent men of the later periods down to 
almost the modern times. 

One of the most important works of the type is the 
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Tarikh-aJ -Baghdad of al-Khatib-al-Baghdadi, which is 
the earliest biographical dictionary of the men of letters 
principally traditionists who either belonged to or deli- 
vered lectures in the great metropolis.' 

Al-Khatib al-BaghdMi (392-463—1002-1071) whose 
full name was Abu Bakr Ahmad b. All, al-Khatlb-al- 
Baghadadi was the son of a Khatib of a village near 
Baghdad. He was bora in the year 392 — 1002 and began 
the study of traditions at the age of eleven. He acquired it 
at the various centres of learning in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Arabia, and Persia and soon gained excellence in the 
various Islamic sciences particularly the Asma’-al-Rijal 
and traditions. He delivered lectures on traditions in 
Damascus, Baghdad and other places and some of his 
teachers like al-Azhari and al-Burqani, accepted him as 
an authority on traditions and received them from him. 
Finally, however, he settled down in Baghdad where his 
authority on tradition was recognised by the Caliph al- 
Qa’im and his minister I bn Muslima (d. 460 — 1058) who 
had ordered that no preacher should narrate in his sermon 
any tradition which was not approved by al-Khatib. 
Here he read out almost all his books to his students and 
here he died in 463 — 1071. 

His life in Baghdad had not been altogether unevent- 
ful. During the revolt of al-Basasivi (460 — 1068) by whom 
Ihn Muslima was killed, al-Kbatib also suffered a good 
deal. He had to leave the town and wander about in 
Syria for some time and wben’after the execution of the 
rebel he returned to Baghdad in 461 A-H. he suffered at 
the hands of the Hambalites, on account of his change 
from the Hambalite to -the Shafite School, and his liberal 
views towards the Ash4‘ira and the scholastic philosophers. 
Many treatises against him. by the Hambalites are 
mentioned by Haji Khalifa. A1 -Khatib, however, had 

' The only earlier history of the city by Tayfur Ahixiod b. Abi 
Tahir (201-280—819-983)- of which only tho sixth volume 
has been known) lithographed and translated into Gorman by 
Dr. H. Koler. It deals with the history of the Caliphs. 



been fortunate in having attained all Ms great desires to 
deliver lectures in the mosque of al-Mansur in Baghdad, 
to read out his great history of Baghdad to the students 
in that town and to be buried, by the side of the grave 
of al-Bishr-al-Hafi (160-227 — 767-841). 

He compiled fifty-five large and small books and 
treatises, a complete list of which is given by Yaqiit in his 
Irshad-al-‘Arib.^ The most important of these works is his 
TMikhu-Baghdad. In this monumental work which he 
read out to his students in the year 461, having given the 
topography of Baghdad of Rus4fa, and of al-Mada’in 
(Ptesiphone) which has been fully utilised by Le Strange 
in his charming book on Baghdad, he compiled together 
the biographies of 7,831 eminent men and women chiefly 
traditionists, who were either born in Baghdad or in its 
vicinity or came to it from other places and delivered 
lectures on traditions and of certain other important 
visitors giving their names Kunya, dates of their deaths 
and certain other biographical matters and the opinions 
of important traditionists about their reliability. 

In the arrangement of the various articles he gave 
pride of place to the Companions. They are followed 
by those having the name ‘ Muhammad.’ In the other 
articles alphabetical order has been observed. The articles 
on those who are known by their Kunya, and on ladies 
are put at the end. 

In this Biographical Dictionary, al-Khatib has shown 
his vast knowledge of traditions and biography, his 
impartiality and critical acumen. He always gives the 
source of his information, and very often discusses in his 
own notes, the reliability of the traditions quoted and of 
reports received by him and tries to determine the facts 
without prejudice or partiality.^ 

His description of Imam Ahmad and al-Shafi’f also 
as “ ‘ master ’ of the Traditionsts ” and “ the Crown of the 

^ Tarikhu-Baghdad, Vol. I, p. 213. 

^ Ibid Vol. I, p. 221, Vol. II, p. 52 ; Vol. IV, pp. 176, 264 ; Vol. 
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jurists ” respectively, for which he has been criticised 
does not appear to be unfair. He is generally accepted as 
trustworthy and regarded as the , greatest traditionist of 
his time in the East as his contemporary Ibn Abd-al Barr 
of Cordova is taken as the greatest of them in the West. 

Al-Khatib, however, had brought his dictionary down 
to 450 A.H. His successors continued the work after 
him. Al-Sam‘ani (506-562—11134167), al-Dubaythf 
(558-637-1163-1239), Ibn-al-Najjar (578-643—1183- 
1245), al-Dhahabi (674-748 — 1274-1348) and others wrote 
huge supplements to his hook compiling biographies of 
the eminent men of Baghdad till their own times.' 

Eisiory of JDamaseus hy Ibn-id-Asakir (499 -511— 
1105-1176). 

d'he entire plan of the History of Baghdad, was 
followed by Ibn Asakir in his huge Biographical Dictionary 
of the eminent men of Damascus in eighty volumes which 
excited wonder and admiratiou of the later writers. 

Ibn Asakir whose full name was Abu’l-Qasim All b. 
al-Hasan b. Hibat-allah b- Abdallah b. al-Husayn was 
born in a respectable and literary family in Damascus in 
499 A.H. His father, his brother, his son and his nephews 
are all described by al-Subki'' as traditionists of some 
eminence. Some of his predecessors also appear to have 
taken part in the campaigns against the Crusades, which 
gave him the title Ibn Asd,kir by which he is generally 
known. Ibn-Asakir however, having prosecuted hi? early 
studies with his father and other teachers in Damascus 
travelled widely and visited all the important centres of 
Hadith-learning, a long list of which is given by al-Subki 
in his Tabaqat. He sat at the feet of more than 1,380 
teachers of traditions of whom more than eighty belonged 
to the fair sex. Finally, however, he settled down at 
Damascus, his native town, where he devoted himself 
wholly to the service of tradition and the connected 


' H. Kh. Vol. II, pp. H9-20. 

' Vol. IV, pp. 213, 320 : Vol V, pp. 66, 148. 
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sciences composing books and treatises and delivering 
lectures on them in the college which had been founded 
for him by the great general and jurist Niiral -Din 
Mahamad Zanji who had offered him several posts which 
he refused. He died in the year 671 — 1175. 

His keen intellect, sharp .retentive memory, vast 
knowledge of traditions, sincerity and piety, and his 
devotion to traditions and traditional sciences were 
acknowledged by all his contemporaries. His successors 
also regarded him as one of the greatest and most 
reliable traditionists of his time. 

He compiled a large number of important works. A 
long list of his works is given by Yaqut in his Irshad,^ 
many of which are still preserved in various libraries in 
the East and in the West. 

The most important and most voluminous of them is 
the Plistory of Damascus. Its compilation was taken up 
at the request of a friend of the author. But the work 
could not be continued on account of certain anxieties 
and sad events. The excessive desire of Nuru’l-Dfn 
Zanji, however, to see the work completed, induced the 
author to complete it in his old age.''^ 

In this book, after giving a short history of Syria in 
general and of Damascus in particular, and stating briefly 
the superiority of Syria to other places on the basis of 
certain traditions, and describing of its Prophets and 
monasteries, Ibn Asakir collected together the biographies 
of the .eminent men and women of various classes, chiefly 
traditionists who either lived in or visited Damascus. 
The biographical part begins with the articles on those 
whose names are Ahmad, which are headed by a short 
biography of the Prophet of Islam. In the arrangement 
of all the articles alphabetical order in the names has 
been observed without any preference being given to any 
class of men. At the end are added the articles on men 
whose names are not known, according to the alphabetical 

1 Yol. V, pp. 140-44^ , , . . 

“ Tarikhu-Demashq Vol. I, p. 10-11. 


order of their Kunya, which are followed by those on the 
eminent ladies in the same order as in the case of men. 

Like al-Khatib of Baghdad and Ibn iAsaldr of 
Damascus, various other traditionists and historians 
collected together the biographies of the men of letters in 
general and of the narrators in particular, of various 
other towns. Ibn Manda (301 — 911) and Abii Nfiaym 
(336—403) of Ispahan collected together the biographies 
of the Narrators who belonged to their town ^ and the work 
of the latter is preserved in the libraries of Kampur, 
Constantinople and Leiden. ^ Al-U‘^kim (321-406 — 933- 
1014) compiled those of the narrators who belonged to 
Nfshapiir which has been admired by al-Subki. d Abiil- 
Qasim Umar h. Ahmad al-Uqayli, generally known as 
Ibn al-Adim (588-660—1191-1262) collected together 
the biographies of eminent men including a large number 
of Traditionists of Aleppo in about 30 volumes and the 
work was supplemented by his different successors, k Abff 
S'id al-Samani (506-562—1113-1167) compiled a biogra- 
phical dictionary mainly of the traditionists of Merv 
in twenty volumes.® The traditionists of Wasit, of Kufa, 
of Basra, of HirM, of Qazwfn and of many other towns, 
found their biographies in Ibn-al-Dubaythf (558-637 — 
1162-1239),® in Ibn al-Najjar,'^ in Ibn al-Zazzaz ® in al- 
Eafii ’ respectively and in various other biographers 
and historians. 

Over and above the biographical dictionaries of the 
traditionists and narrators living in particular towns, 
there were also collected together the biographies of 
narrators living in certain provinces, e.g., Andalusia, 

^ I. Kh. No. 32, and 631. 

^ K. Tp. 83; Cat. of Ar. Ms. Leiden p. 109. 

® I. Kh. No- 626. 

•* H. Kh. Vol. ir, pp, 125-6 ; I. A. Vol. VI. pp. 18-46 

^ Ibn. Kh. No. 406. 

® Ibid No. 672. 

^ Irshad-al-'Arib Vol. I, p. 410, H. Kh. Vol. II, p. 143. 

® H. Kh. Vol. II, p. 157, 
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Africa, Sana, Egypt, Khurasan, etc., by Ibnul Eardi, Ibn 
Basldiwal, al-Hmnaydi and others. 

The Biographical Dictionaries of the Transmitters of 
Traditions paved the way for the compilation of those of 
other classes of men so that we find in Arabic language 
those of every imaginable class of people. There are still 
extant in Arabic, Biographical Dictionaries of Poets, of 
Grammarians, of Physicians, of Saints, of Jurists and 
Judges, of Galigraphers, of Lovers, of Misers, of Fools, and 
of other classes of people. 



ISLAMIC SECTIONS IN THE WESTEEN AND 
OEIENTAL LIBRAEIES 

By Dr. M. Hamidullah, m.a., ll.b., d.phil., etc., 

hecitirer %n Theology and Law, Osmania JJm ver&ity, 
Eyderabad Deccan. 


Everybody will admit that the Libraries are the 
monuments of all that was glorious and great in the past 
of any country. They are not mere “gloomy graveyard ” 
but splendid monuments on which are carved in letters of 
gold all that was best in the thoughts of the great men, 
dead and gone long ago. As long as the future of any 
country or nation has its roots in the past, we cannot 
afford to neglect the past. Such a past is, though roughly, 
represented in the best thoughts of the best minds which 
can now be found only in libraries as they are their store- 
houses. Unlike mathematics and similar sciences, the 
Orientalia depends more upon libraries than upon the 
ingenuity of the scholar. A good library is therefore 
indispensable for the student of Islamic literature. 
Scholars in every age and country have left no stone 
unturned and spared no pains in taking full advantage of 
all the sources for the subject they treated. In modern 
times quick means of communication and transport have 
facilitated the task of the student in a way unimaginable 
by our immediate ancestors. 

During the last three or four years, when preparing 
my theses for the universities of Bonn and Paris, it has 
been my good fortune to visit a large number of libraries 
in the east as well as in the west and I have utilized 
especially the Mss on Islamica. I am not going to give 
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here a list of the important libraries, nor do 1 intend 
repeating the names of some of the rarities they con- 
tained. What I propose here is a sort of a broad survey 
—and if I may be permitted to use a forged and perhaps 
uncouth word,— a librariOlogioal survey of the east and 
west, and to introduce to you some of the less known 
collections. No human institution can claim ideal perfec- 
tion ; so i may, by the way, mention some of the facilities 
or hardships experienced in the administration of different 
libraries. Adopting the former and discarding the latter 
we may run our libraries in the most useful manner 
possible. 

To begin with, I shall take the opportunity of 
acquainting you with some of the important libraries in 
Hyderabad. The State library, which of course you all 
know, contains a collection of over 7,000 Arabic, Persian 
and Hindustani Mss. on Islamica. You may also have 
heard of the magnificent collection of Salar Jung who has 
added much to the important collection he had inherited 
from his art and science loving ancestors. This big 
collection contains, among others, a valuable library the 
number of whose Mss. exceeds many thousands. The 
Nawab Sahib was kind enough to permit me to work in his 
library some time ago, and f was impressed with the scores 
of book- shelves and still more with the care with which 
they are preserved — a thing unfortunately so much lack- 
ing among other nawabs and the nobility of the day. 
This is still a private library and it will be a fitting 
monument to the memory of the late Sir Salar Jung I, if 
this library were dedicated to the public and made 
available to the students. 

The Daftar-e-Mulki or the Record Office, too, is 
coming rapidly in the fore-front of Hyderabad libraries 
with its specialked collection on the history of Deccan. 

I will not omit to mention two more private 
collections., 

Much has been written in journals, though of no 
realistic character, on the jibrary of Dr. Syed Qasim. 
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The aatographecl letters of Adam, Noah, Abraham, books 
on the philosopher’s stone and alchemy and the like, fire 
the popular imagination no doubt. The fact is, the ances- 
tors of Dr. Qasiin were the librarians to the court of the 
Adilshai rulers of Bijapur and it is to the credit of the 
librarian that he saved the greater portion of the collec- 
tion from destruction at the downfall of the dynasty and 
his family has transferred it now to Hyderabad. It is 
now the private property of the present head of the 
family, Dr. Syed Qasim, a Medical Officer in the service of 
H. E. H. the Nitiam’s Government. The cultured and 
kind-hearted doctor who has himself added considerably 
to what he had inherited, has allowed me to prepare a 
catalogue of the books, a work which is going on at a slow 
rate. In his house there exist, among others, many 
thousand books on palm leaves in Sanskrit and other 
scripts. The Islamica is here better represented and 
Dr. Qasim told me that he has refused an American ofier 
of sixteen lakhs of rupees for his library. 

The other valuable collection belongs to the members 
of an ancient family of Arab descent. Although the 
cataloguing of this collection has not yet been completed, 
it may safely he said that the Mss. alone can be estimated 
at over 15,000 volumes in Arabic and Persian, including, 
some in Hindustani and Turkish. A part of this, about 
one seventh of the whole family collection, has recently 
been thrown open to the public by its widowed ownbr and 
her minor daughter, under the name of Kutub Khana 
Sa’idiyah. Mr. Abdul Azirn, the brother of the widowed 
owner of this portion, though himself a poor man, has 
selflessly contributed large sums towards the maintenance 
of this Kutub Khana, and but for lack of sufficient funds, 
the family is prepared to make the whole library public. 
This family has produced at least 17 generations of 
men of letters in uninterrupted succession, several of whom 
had risen to the post of Diwan and Regent in the Nawaba 
of Caranatic. No wonder the harvest of the family cannot 
be easily equalled by others in the ordinary course of 
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events. But it will be enough, to remark here that many 
of the publications of the Da’irat-ul-Ma’arif are based on 
the copies of this library. There are in this collection 
many treasures of unique character especially in the 
domain of Hadith, Fiqh, Tafsir and History. Moreover, 
the family possesses a very large collection of political 
correspondence and other official documents bearing on the 
later Muslim history of the Deccan. Original letters signed 
by Tippu Sultan, Olive, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis 
and others, addressed to the Nawabs of the Wall ajahi dy- 
nasty are to be seen there. Again, here are several original 
firmans of Shah Jahan one of which is six feet in length. 
This material is being worked out by some competent 
members of the family whose several contributions have 
already appeared in the journals and periodicals of Hydera- 
bad and other parts of India. A considerable portion of 
this correspondence is at M,adras where some members of 
the family reside. Paintings also are well represented in 
this collection and an authority like Mr. Ghulam Yazdani 
has paid very high tribute to them. 

Arnong other Indian libraries those of Bankipur, 
Eampur, Sindh, Qadian, Habibganj, Nadwah, Dewban and 
others are well-known, and I prefer therefore, to deal with 
some other countries. 

As for Hijaz, 1 am publishing in collaboration with 
Profs. Snouck Hurgronje and Spia, a monograph on the 
Mss. in different public and private libraries of Jiddah, 
Makkah and Madinah, and the list will be more exhaus- 
tive than that published by Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi. 
Briefly I may mention here that Shaikh Nasif possesses 
the greatest attraction at Jiddah with his good library and 
his unforgettable hospitality. At Makkah the two libraries 
of the Haram Sharif and that of Mr. Deh.lawi, a Delhi 
imniigrant, are among the more important ; yet Madinah 
still remains the centre of learning! Many learned and 
pious people all over the Islamic' world have in all ages 
migrated to this holy city of the Prophet. They have 
oftentimes brought with them their libraries too. 


2ir ^ 

Maulana Abdul Baqi Farangimahalli is a recent instance. 
The library of ShaiMml lalatn Arif Hikmat Bey has 
similar origin. During the Great War, the Turkish 
Go ver ament had transferred many of the public Waqf 
libraries including that of Hikmat Bey and Madrasah 
Mabinudiyah lo Syria and Istanbul. These libraries, each 
of which contains several thousands of Mss. have 
suffered much during the Great War. After many vicis- 
situdes these libraries of Madinah have returned back to 
their proper place. The Madrasah - Mabinudiyah being 
occupied by the, police as their quarter, this library is 
always closed except when some one expressly requests 
the Curator (mutawally) when he opens the room for some 
limited time only, whereas, the Arif Hikmat Library is 
daily opened and sidll frequented by a large number of 
foreign scholars who come to visit the holy shrine of the 
prophet at Madinah. 

I had suggested to some officials of the Sa’udi 
Government that they might, in the interest of art and 
history, create a museum at Makkah and another at 
Madinah where they could preserve the epigraphical 
monuments which lie exposed to sun and shower after the 
tombs and domes have been razed to the ground. Some of 
the tablets which I noticed at Madinah were dated the 4th 
century of Hijra. There may be others of earlier date. 
There were fine specimens among them of Arabic calli- 
graphy which might help to restore the history of its 
development. Perhaps continuous and presistent efforts 
in this direction may lead to the realisation of the 
cherished aim. 

I have heard much about the libraries of Riyad, 
San’aand Tarim but I have no authoritative information 
about them. One word' about Ta’if. Pre-Islamic and 
probably Himyarite epigraphic monuments have been 
found on the rocks around this Ooty of-Hijaz. These 
monuments of Ta’if deserve our attention, and as it is the 
privilege of only the Muslim to penetrate these regions, 
there lies a unique opportunity for the Indian Muslim 
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scholars to work them out without the participation of the 
European savants. 

The part of the Jesuit Fathers of Beyrouth in the 
modern revival of the Arabic has been great. Their fine 
library, the Maktabatul-aba’-al-yasu’iyin, contains a very 
good collection of Arabic Mss. whose catalogue has been 
printed. Although the property of a religious institution, 
a stranger has little difficulty to utilise this rich collection. 
There are not many Mss. at the American University of 
Beyrouth. The collected list of the libraries of Halab has 
recently been published but certainly Damascus merits 
greater prominence. The Kutub Khanah Zahiriyah is its 
glory in which the late Sultan Abdulhamid Khan has 
brought together, under one roof, the various Waqf libraries 
of the city. In recent time the Arabic academy (al-majma’ 
al-’ihniy) has taken its charge and has added much to its 
usefulness. Some of its rarities are unique and although 
not easily available in India, its catalogue has been print- 
ed by order of Abdulhamid Khan. 

Much creclit must be given to the family of Hazrat 
Khalid bin al-Walid the Sword of Grod, who have recently 
made their private collection public at the Maktabah 
Khalidiyah of Jerusalem. This city possesses a fine 
museum and library at the Haram Sharf and certainly the- 
National Jewish Library and University have also claim 
to our mention. The Ansab alsashraf of al-Baladhuriy is 
shortly to be out after a careful edition under the auspices 
of thei Jewish University. The Jewish library has acquired 
the library of the late Prof. Noideke. It is certainly the 
biggest in the Near East with its 300,000 printed and 
manuscript volumes. 

Al-maktabatul-malikiyah, the state library of Cairo, 
is probably the biggest single library for Is’amic Mss. It 
has acquired the private, yet famous, collection of Ahmad 
Timur Basha • through a gift of his inheritors and it 
is semi-offioially said that the Cairo library possesses 
now over 25,000 Mss.‘ May not the fate of the mythical 
library of Alexandria befall it ! ’ 
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The late Ahmad Zaki Basha’s library also has been 
opened to the public and in 1932 I was fortunate to utilise 
this fine library which is kept at the mausoleum of king 
Qansuwah Ghauriy near the Azhar. I must not forget at 
Cairo the library of the millenarian Azhar University, many 
of whose hostels like the Rawaq a!-Atrak and Rawaq al- 
Magharibah also possess a very large collection of Mss. 
accumulated during the centuries of their existence. 

The museums of Islamic and Arabic art at Daniascus, 
Cairo and Istanbul, possess a large store of unexplored 
material and offer vast fields for research and investigation. 
But I must speak of libraries. 

Now I come to the marvellous and romantic capital 
of the Ottoman Caliphs. Themselves perhaps not much 
gifted for scholarship, the Turks have always vied with 
each other in patronising learning. Istanbul alone among 
the Turkish cities, possesses some sixty public or "Waqf 
libraries for Islamica. During the reign of Sultan Abdul- 
Hamid Khan, through amalgamation, their number has 
been brought down to still the formidable figure of over a 
dozen of which Sulaimaniyah library alone now contains 
25 collections. The enormity of these may be gauged 
from an authoritative statement of Dr. Bitter, who was 
sometimes chairman of the cataloguing commission of the 
Mss. of Istanbul, that they contain at least 70,000 Arabic 
Mss. There are besides, large private collections of 
which that of Ismail Bey of Beyazit quarter is an instance. 
Among the public libraries that of Koprulu,’ Ayasofla 
Sulaimaniyah, Fatih and Nur-i-’uthamaniyah are the 
bigger ones although the library of the University and 
those in Ayub quarter, in Tskidar, again those in the cities 
of Adrianople and Kotahia cannot be overlooked by a 
lover of the Mss. 

In Western Europe, Leiden collection is perhaps 
the oldest, British Museum the biggest, Bodleian of 
Oxford, Bibliotheque National of Paris and Escurial near 
Madrid among the more important libraries tor our subject. 
But certainly Berlin, with its Btaatsbibliothek, Icadsfin 
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jfespeet of facilities. Owing to the late Reiclisminister 
Prof. Becker who was himself a prominent figure among 
the Arabists of pre and post-war period, now almost every 
one of the some two dozen universities of G-ermany 
possesses an Oriental Seminar. Besides the State library 
of Berlin with its 10,000 odd Arabic Mss. and nearly as 
much Persian and Turkish, there are at Munich, Leipzig 
and Gotha large collections of Arabic and Islamic Mss. 

I was ’rather a privileged visitor to be led through the 
interior of the Mss. stores of the Staatsbiblithek at Berlin 
and to be conducted through the well-kept shelves in rooms 
making almost a labyrinth. But I was much more 
impressed by the reading room for Orientalia where 
thousands of printed and select works have been placed at 
the disposal of the visitors for ready reference. Yet I 
wuuld like more to speak of the gigantic efforts made at 
the Book-City of Leipzig in creating the Deutsche 
Bucherel. Here successful efforts have been made to 
collect everything published in Germany and everything 
printed in German language in any part of the world,— 
and as you know, German language takes the largest share 
for Islamic studies, perhaps larger share than that of all 
the European languages oombined. All German publishers 
and printers supply this library with a free copy of each 
and every one of their publications, and for acquiring old 
and foreign books, sufficient funds are placed at the disposal 
of the library. The Deutsche Bucherei, although a recent 
inauguration, is already next only to the state library of 
Berlin in respect of quantity and with the present rate of 
progress it will, in ten years, surpass even the Berlin library 
in quantity, though never in quality. This Deutsche 
Bucherei contains also a museum of the Art of Writing. 
Here one sees from the first printed book of Gutenberg 
dating the middle of the 15th century, specimens of every 
later development in the art of printing. In a room of 
the museum there have been collected the implements of 
writing of every nation and country. Again there is a 
perfect copy of the Louvre original of the famous stone of 
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Ghampollion in three languages which led to deciphering 
the enigmatic hieroglyph of Egypt. There are also 
exhibits in the art of bookbinding and Arabic calligraphy 
and others. 

But w'hat one admires most in Germany is the famous 
Leih system. A sort of alliance or federation exists 
between all the public libraries, of Germany to which some 
foreign libraries also have adhered. Worker in a corner of 
an out of the way university, say at Bonn, the student 
has access to any and every book printed or Ms. existing 
in any of the federating libraries. , Within my knowledge 
at Bonn, Mss. were received from Ijeningrad, India Office, 
Cambridge, Berlin and other places for the use of the 
students. In order to prevent misuse, a nominal charge 
of about two annas per printed book and one rupee per 
Ms. is charged if books are required from outside the 
place where the student works. , Otherwise it is post free. 
Ordinarily the German Oriental Seminars are well- 
equipped in reference works and, the student has also free 
access to the bigger general collection of the university 
library and it is very rarely that printed books are sent 
for from outside. It is owing to this elaborate and 
thorough system that the dissertations in Germany leave 
such a profound impression of exhaustive research on the 
reader. 

The students have great concessions in Germany. 
Though the pocket of an ordinary foreigner is heavily 
taxed, nevertheless, the researcher has little difficulty 
in obtaining the entrepass. As for the access to the 
Bibliotheque National of Paris, *we Indians, although 
enrolled at the university, have to go to the British 
Embassy and procuire a recommendation of the Ambas- 
sador and then pay the fee and deposit several pltotographs 
to be kept in the library and pasted on the pass. More- 
over, nobody can order for more than three Mss. a day 
and it is the reader who must suffer if the peon brings, as 
he often does, the wrong book. In the British Museum, 
India Office and Bodleiau, recommendations of some well- 
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known public men are required although no fee or 
photographs are wanted. 

But the simple oriental ways are still, observed in 
Istanbul. One has only to go to the library, quote the 
catalogue number and one receives any book one desires, 
there being no separate arrangements for Mss. and 
printed books. The Turks are most suspicious of 
foreigners, and perhaps rightly so, yet few nations equal 
them in hospitality and politeness. 

I need hardly say a word to persuade this learned 
gathering to believe that in spite of all the great number 
of classical works that have been printed, a large number 
still remains to be published and even to be explored in 
the unknown libraries of the East : in Asia as well as in 
Africa and Turkey in Europe. Who would lag behind in 
rejoicing that the Travels of Ibn Fadlan, the Ambassador 
of alrMuqtadi Billah to the king of Bulghar, extracts of 
which were found in Yaqut, has been discovered in Iran 
and its photographic copy has reached Berlin ? Who can 
under- rate the importance of the fact that in a collection 
at Berlin a work on Hadith has been found whose author 
died early in the dnd century of Hijra ? The work is known 
to the classical bibliographies. The work thus claims a 
priority over the Muwatta of Imam Malik. It is now 
known that the Magha^ii of Ibn Is’haq exists at the 
Qarawiyiu library of Fes; and to believe the librarian of 
a Fes library, even the complete copy of the Maghasii of 
Musa bin Uqbah is to be found there. Important works 
of Imam Abu Yusuf and Imam Muhammad have been 
procured with the admirable efforts of the Ihya‘al-ma‘arif 
an-nuhuaniyah and after having been edited are ready for 
publication. The life of Imam Abh Hanifah by Imam 
Dhahabiy is another curiosity of the Kutub Khana 
Sahdiyah. .The kitab al-muhabbar of Ibn Habib (d 245 H.) 
is now. being edited for the Gibb Memorial Hories from 
the unique Ms. of the British Museum. The kitab al- 
.munammaq of the same author has been found in 
Lucknow- Both these works shed important light on the 
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Arabia of Pre-Islamic and Early-Islamic periods. The 
Tadhkirat-un-nawadir and other unpublished reports and 
records of the Da‘iratul-ma‘arif bear ainple testimony to 
^¥hat I am about. Prof. Massignon of Paris has found at 
Najaf some thirty works of al-Mas‘udiy while we possessed 
as yet the Muruj and the Tanbih and part of the 
Akhabarus-saman. The libraries of Mashhad and 
Tehran have also a promising field. 

But let us not neglect other things. The map of the 
new world as prepared by Columbus has long been thouglit 
lost to. us. A contemporary of his, a Turk, had aequired 
this map and had incorporated it in his naval geography. 
Thanks to Prof. Kahle of Bonn, we have discovered it and 
besides articles in German, Dutch and Italian, the learned 
professor has written a voluminous book in English on the 
subject for, an American society which perhaps has been 
published or is shortly going to be, This is an instance of 
a new and promising field where we may profitably begin 
work. At Istanbul I came across the tomb of the Ambas- 
sador of Tippu Sultan who died during the mission. I 
have brought with me several Turkish histories from 
Istanbul which deal incidentally with the relations of the 
Turks with the Muslim India in the time of the Moghals 
and after. The monumental work of Faridun Bey in two 
big folio volumes is a mine of precious information as it 
collects the original correspondence of the Turkish Sultans 
and the replies— also with India. Even some books on 
travel written by Turks are of great interest and a source 
of our history. I hope soon to shed some light on 
certain unknown points of Indian history from the 
unexpected quarter of Turkish sources. 

As for my suggestions regarding our libraries in India, 
my aim is that the influential Orientalists who have graced 
the gathering here today which I have the honour now to 
address, may and will continue the efforts they are pursuing 
for the reform of our libraries. 

We require research seminars on German models with 
select reference works. We should pay greater attention 
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to research. Unfortunately very few Indian Universities 
have as yet provided for doctorate in their course of 
studies. Again, besides Arabic, Persian, Hindustani and 
English works, our libraries should acquire a greater 
number of German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Turkish and 
certainly also Russian works on Islamica. By the way, 
I will refer to the arrangements recently made at the 
Osmania University where special courses in German and 
French have been started for the members of the stafiwho 
require them ; and besides the general library of the 
university, departmental libraries for Arabic, Persian, 
Theolgy and others have been established. Similar 
arrangements and on wider scales may be started in other 
Indian Universities. There are nob even half a dozen 
persons in India, I am afraid, who know, say, eight 
languages. In Germany and Holland it is a matter of 
course that the professors read practically every European 
language of any import and also three or four Oriental 
languages if they specialise in Oriental la. As demands 
are followed by supply and necessity leads to invention, our 
learning of several languages may widen the scope of our 
sources and consequently improve the standard of Indian 
scholarship- 


NOTICE OF AN UNKNOWN ANTHOLOOY OP 
ANCIENT AEABIC POETRY, ‘ MUNTAH ‘L- 
TALAB MIN ASH‘AE-I ‘ L-‘ ARAB 

By Muhammad b. al-Mubaeak h. Muhammad b. 
Maimun 
By 

Prop. S. M. Hossain, m.a., d.phil. (Oxon.), 

Head of the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, 
University of Dacca. 


At Oxford, in 1927, while hunting up references of the 
verses of an unknown Anthology of Ancient Arabic poetry, 
which I hope to present shortly to the students of Arabic, 
I came to find mention of another unknown Anthology of 
Ancient Arabic Poetry : Muntaha ‘ 1-Talab min Ash' ar-i 
‘ 1-Arab^ by Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad 
b. Maimun,^ said to contain one thousand Arabic 
odes.® Although the anthologist, Muhammad b. 
al-Mubarak b. Muhammad b. Maimun, was no familiar 
figure in Arabic literary history, the name of the 
Anthology and the note about its enormous extent at 
once struck me that it was a very valuable work. So I 
once consulted about it the well-known expert, Mr. (now' 
Dr.) P. Krenkow, who, during my stay in England, often 
very kindly invited me for consultation at his residence in 
Beckenham. Mr. Krenkow informed me that he also 

1 KaiMTiat-u ’1-Adab, Vol. I, pp. 10, 366, 448 ; Vol. IV, p. 233. 

^ Ibid Vol. II, pp. 421, 467 ; Vol III, p. 164; Vol. IV, pp. 40, 
373. 

^ Khizanati-u ’1-Adab, Vol. I, p. 10. 
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Came across the name of this anthology, most prob- 
ably, in the catalogue of the books in the late De Slane’s 
library. Afterwards when I visited Germany and met 
Dr. Hornmel of Munich, the good old Professor, whose 
infinite courtesy and kindness I shall never forget, felt 
immensely interested to hear of this anthology — 'extremely 
interesting, as he said— and suggested to me to keep an 
eye for it in my intended Near Bast tour and look up for 
it, especially, in the libraries of Istamboul and Damascus. 
As a matter of fact, in Constantinople I came by a codex 
of this work in the libra’-y of Laleli, where it is numbered 
1941. But this codex, 2*1 c.m, x 1‘5 c.m., containing 
164 folios, was only a small part— one-sixth — of the whole 
work. Again in Cairo, I got two manuscripts of the 
Muntaha ’1-Talab in the Khedivial library. One of them 
is identical with the Constantinople codex and the other 
contains only a single fascicule of the entire work. The 
Constantinople codex gives no provenance or date and is 
apparently older than its Cairene counterpart, which 
bears at its end the date of transcription— the 11th 
Jumada ’1-Awwal, 996 A.H. 

It would appear that both these copies were tran- 
scripts of a cop,y made from Muhammad h. al-Mub&rak’s 
own manuscript. The Constantinople manuscript has 
lost the fly-leaf, which in the ILhedival manuscript supplies 
the title of the work and the name of the compiler. On 
the second page of both the manuscripts is found a note 
on the contents of the whole work, followed by a note 
and table of contents of the present volume, with which 
the copyist from the compiler’s manuscript m,ay bo 
credited. The great work is thus said to comprise from 
its beginning to its end— divided into six volumes — the 
composition of 264 poets, 1,051 full odes with 29 frag- 
ments ; 39,990 verses. The present volume, which 

apparently and as also mentioned in the last page of the 
Khedivial copy, is the first of the six volumes into 
which the work is divided, and contains the composition 
of 68 poets, 219 odes with two fragments : 7,264 verses. 
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This note is followed by the preface of the anthologist, 
Muhammad b. al-Mubarak 6. Muhammad h. Muhammad 
h. Maimun, who is reported to have said, after the usual 
doxology and felicitation on the Prophet and his family, 
as follows 

I have collected in this book one thousand odes which 
I selected from the composition of those Arabic poets 
whose verses are often cited as authoritative and have 
named it Muntaha ’l-Talab min Ash ’ar-i ’l-’Arab. I have 
divided the collection into ten parts and collected in each 
part one hundred odes, writing on the margin the mean- 
ings of the rare words occurring in them. I included in 
the anthology from the Mufaddalian poems and the 
selections of al-A.sma‘l, the Naqa id of Jarir and 
al-Parazdaq and the poems which Abu Bakr h. Duraid 
mentioned in his book, called al-8hatvdrid, the best of the 
Hudhalian poems and from the poetry of those whom Ibn 
Sallam al-Jumahi mentioned in the kituh al-Tahaqdf. I 
did not exclude any of the Pagan and Islamic poets whose 
verses are cited in helles-letters, unless it were for the fact 
that 1 did not come by the collection of his poetry and 
did not find it in waqf and other libraries. Of course, I 
took from the composition of each of the poets whom I 
included in my collection, the choicest and most elegant 
of his compositions ; if a critic closely examines my selec- 
tions he will recognise the truth of my assertion. I made 
these selections, having spent sixty years, after my boy- 
hood, in the perusal of poetry. I got many of them by 
rote from my masters, Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. 
Ahmad h. Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Khashshab and Abu ’1-Fadl 
h. Nasir and others whom I met, and wrote down most of 
the diwMs containing these poems. I wantod to compile 
this work according to the arrangement of the poets, 
some of them taking precedence over others. But it was 
not possible as I could not find out any such arrangement 
for which I need offer my apology. I put Ka‘b h. Zuhair 
first and concluded the work with the Ha.shimiyat of 
al-Kumait in order to take blessings from the panegyric 
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on the Apostile of Allah (may Allah bless him and grant 
him peace) in the ode of Ka‘b and from the inentiou of 
the Prophet (may Allah bless him and his family) in. the 
Hashimiyat with which I have concluded the book. The 
compilation of this book was made at Baghdad during the 
months of the two years 588 and 689 A.H, I became 
acquainted with many works of poetry that I collected 
and 1 did not see anybody who acquired as many of these 
books as I did. Now I beseech Allah co send His blessings 
on Muhammad and his family and to bless this book and 
lend His. help to those who apply themselves to it. 

From this preface it will be found that the anthologist 
divided his book into ten parts, each part containing 100 
large odes. The note on the contents of the work, as 
found in both the Constantinople and Cairene codexes, 
however, mentions that the work is divided into six parts. 
But it must be due to a redaction made by some transcriber 
from the author’s manuscript, who divided the work into 
six volumes of which the manuscripts in question contain 
the first volume, comprising a little more than two parts 
of Muhammad h. al-Mubarak’s collection. For, in both 
these .manuscripts is found after the 104bh poenfi the 
note : End of the first part in the original manuscript and 
this is what the compiler wrote at the end of the first 
part : ‘ here end the hundred selected odes and with these 
is ended the first part of the thousand odes in the book 
which I named Mimtaha ’l-Talab min Asli'ar-i 'I- Arab.’' 
Again, after the 194th poern^ we find ‘End of the second 
part in the original manuscript’ and at the end of the 
second part in the original was found in the hand-writing 
of Ibn Maimhn : ‘ This is the end of the second part of the 
book which I named Mimiaha 'l-Talab min AshJdr-i 
I- Arab and I included in this part one hundred poems 
selected from the well-known Diw4ns.’ Thus both in the 
preface and at the end of the first and second parts of the 
work Ibn Maimfin mentioned that he put together 100 

^ Polio 80 r. ^ Polio 150 r. 
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odes in each part- In our manuscripts the tirst partis 
found to contain 104 poems, 4 of which must be additional 
pieces. For, poem No. 62 is mentioned in the rnauus- 
cripF as besides the thousand selected odes and Poem 
No. 85® is said not to be included amongst the selected 
poems. Similarly in the second part also we find a note 
by the compiler on poem No. 147®: “I put down this 
piece on account of its exquisite beauty but it does not 
come under the number of my selections.” Hence we can 
account for the additional 61 odes and ‘29 fragments over 
and above 1,000 odes, as mentioned in the note on the 
contents of the entire work. The second part is, however, 
found to contain only 90 poems. It must be due to the 
redaction I have referred to above. 

In the Khedivial library of Cairo, I also came across 
a codex of a collection containing the Diwan of Laqit 
al-IyMP and of al-HMirah® and the commentary of 
the Dtwan of Abu Mihjan al-Thaqaff and of the Diwan 
of ‘Alqamah al-Fahl’ As found in the colophon,® 
it was transcribed by a scribe, named Isma'il Haqqi, who 
came originally from Africa and was domiciled in Syrian 
Tripoli. The scribe betrays his Maghrihi origin by 
writing sometimes with one dot and putting the dot 
underneath. The first of this codex— which contains 
38 poems by Jarir, 30 by al-Faraxdaq, 9 by al-Akhtal, 
3 by Qais b. al-Khatim, one poem by Ka‘b 6. Sa‘d 
al-G-hanawi, one by al-Shanfara and one by Ta’abbata 
Sharran and three poems al-Ahwas Muhammad b. Asim 6. 
Thabit al-Ansd.ri— claims to be a part of the Mnnfaha 
al-Talab min Ash‘dr4 'VArah by (Muhammad h.) 
al-Mubdrak h. Maimhn al-Baghdadl, although it thus 
contains only 81 poems. The author of the Khizanah 
has quoted from seven poems in this part, viz., from three 


‘ Polio 61 r. 

® Folio 67 V. 

® Folio 119 V. 
Folios 248-256, 


= Folios 268-270. 
“Folios 272-291, 
’’ Folios 292-318 
“Folio 347 V. 
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poems by al-Farazdaq/ two poems by Jarir, one poem by 
Qais h. al-Kbatim ® and one by Ka‘b &. Sa‘d al-Glianawi '' 
and mentions them as selected by Muhammad 6. al-MubJ- 
rak in his Muntaha ’l-Talah min AslL'dr-i'l-Arah. No 
poem of the first two parts, as contained in the Gonstanti- 
nople codex, is found quoted in the Khizdnah, which 
mentions three other poems by Muslim Ma'bad 
al- Wa.libl,'”' Muzfthim al-Uqailt ® and Kuthayyir ‘ Azzah ^ as 
belonging to this Anthology. 

That the Muntaha 'l-Talah mm Ashhlr-i 'IT Arab in 
an anthology of the best compositions of all such Pagan 
and Islamic poets who are often qnotiQi m belles-lettres, as 
mentioned by - the anthologist in his preface, may be 
accepted on the authority of a literatteur like Abdul QMir 
al-Baghdadi (li. 1093 A. H.) whose Khizdjiat-u 'l-Adabm, 
as we know, an exposition of the citations in the com- 
mentary of the Kftifiyyah, containing biographical sketches 
of the poets and scholars of the Pagan and early Islamic 
periods who are oft-quoted as authority.* 

But nothing can be known about the anthologist, 
Muhammad b. al-Mub^rak b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. Maimun from, our sources of biographical reference. 
The second manuscript of the Khedivial library gives the 
name as al-Mub4rak 6. Maimun al-BaghdMt and the 
redaotionist in his notes in the other Mss. often 
calls him simply Ibn Maimtin. That he was a native of 
BaghdA>d may also be gathered fronl the preface in which 
he says that he made his compilation at Madtnat-u 
’1-Salam. Thus, probably, the work came to be known to 
‘Abdul Q4dir al-Baghdadi, the author of the Khizdnah. 
Al-Khatib al-Baghdidt, however, does not mention him in 
his history of Baghdad. Y4qlit mentions in his Mu‘jam-u 

* Khiztoat-u ’l-Adab, I 463, II 467 and IV 40- 

^ Ibid, I 448 and 463. " Ibid, I 366. 

^ Ibid, III 164. « Ibid, IV 255. 

^ Ibid, IV 373. ' ^ Ibid, II 421.' 

* J. Zaid4n ; Tteikh-n AdSib-i ’1-Lughat-i ’l-Arabivyab, Vol. Ill, 

288. - ' , 
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’1-Udabfl.V one Muhanifna'd Maimun of Cofdoya, a 
skilled grammarian and well -known scbolar, who wrote a 
commentary on the Maqdmdt of al-Harirt, but we have 
no chronological data from which we could suppose that 
our anthologist’s father or grand-father came to Baghdad 
from Cordova. From the preface of the boob, which 
mentions the years 688 and 589 as the date of its compila- 
tion, we learn that the anthologist spent 60 years in the 
study of Arabic poetry before beginning to compile his 
work. This gives the 6th century as the age in which he 
flourished, being born within its first quarter. We further 
learn from this preface that he read most of the poems 
of his selections with his masters, Abu Muhammad 
‘Abdullah b. Ahmad h. Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Iihashshab and 
Abu ’l-Fadl b. Nasir. The former was a pupil of 
al-Jawaliqi, who died at Baghdad in 539 A.H.® and the 
name of the latter, whom Yaqut mentions in his 
Mu‘jam al-Udaba’V is Abu ’l-Facll Muhammad A NA-sir 
al-Sulami. 

Muhammad b. al-Mub^rak often mentions the occa- 
sion of the poems of his collection and sometimes traces 
his sources as far back as could be available. For instance, 
on the first poem in the Anthology he notes : a panegyric 
on the Prophet by Ka‘b &. Zuhair. 1 read it in the year 
642 A.H. with my master Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. al-Samln who 
delivered it to me, having got it from Abu Zakariya Yahy& 
A ‘Ali al-Khatfb who got it from Abu ‘Amr Muhammad A 
al-‘A’bbas b. Hayawayah al-JazK4r who got it from Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Anbari who got it from 
his father who got it from Abdullah b. Amr who got it 
from al-Hajjaj b. Dhu ’1-Buqaibah h. Abd-u ’1-Eahman b. 
Ka‘b h. Zuhair al-Mujaini who got it from his father who 
got it from his grand-father who got it from Ka‘b. 

The anthologist also sometimes makes interesting 
remarks and important observations. Thus, regarding a 

^ Yol. VII, p. 112. 

^ SuyCtl : Bughyat-u ’1-Wa‘&t. 

^ Vol. I, p. 217 and Vol. VII, pp. 209, 286 and 289. 
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poem of Jarir \ he observes that it is the last of three best 
poems by Jarir which the poet said satirising al-Farazdaq 
but yet it does not occur in the Isfaqahd. The author of 
the Khizanah quotes verbatim this criticism of Ibn 
Maimun. Again about Ubaidullah h. al-Hurr ^ the 
anthologist says that al-Sukkari reckons him amongst the 
Ijusus but he was not a bandit although he gathered a 
rabble for leading expeditions. From al-Sukkari’s 
al-Lusus, which, unfortunately, has been irretrievably^ 
lost, seven other poets and, in all, 19 poems are found 
included in the second part of the Muntaha ‘ l-Talab : 
four poems by Fbaid 6. Ayub al-Anb&ri, three by al- 
Khatim al-M uhrizi, two by J ahdar h. Mu‘awiyyah 
5. Ja‘dah al-‘Ukalt, one poem by al-Samhari, b. Bishr 
al-‘Ukali, one by Tahtnan b. Amr al-Kil4bi, four poems by 
the above-mentioned Ubaidullah 6. al-Hurr and four by 
al-Qattfbl whose name is given as Abdullah b. Mujlb al- 
Fiiabi. In the other parts of our anthology which are 
yet unknown, we could probably find far more materials 
for the reconstruction of al-Sukkari’s interesting work on 
which one of our Eesearch students has -been engaged. 
Similarly from the Mufaddaliyat 14 poems are found 
in the first part,^ 20 in the second part and two ^ — 
one by Ta’abbata sharran and one by al-Shanfara — in 
the unknown part of the second Cairene manuscript. In 
the other seven parts of the work we could not only 
expect to find some more selections from those two collec- 
tions but we could also have got a large number of selec- 
tions from the Asma'lyat. As I have shown elsewhere, 
the Collection of al-Asma‘i have come down to us very 
incomplete in Ahlwardt’s edition of the Vienna codex of 

‘Folio 47 r. ^ Folio 129 r. 

^Mufaddaliyat, ed. Sir Charles Lyall, Nos. IX, XYIII, XXI, 
XXII, XXIY, XXV, XXX, XLIY, XGYI-XCIX and 
CXXIY. 

■ ^Ibid, Nos. V, VI. X, XV, XYII, XXVII-XXIX, XXXI. 
XXXIV-XXXVI, XLI, XLII, XLVII, LXVII, LXXVI, 
LXXXIX, XCI and CV. 

5 Ibid, Nos! I and XX. 
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the Asma’tyat. If the selections made from the Asma’iyfiit 
in the Muntaha ’1-Talab, as mentioned in its preface, were 
before us, we might have in them some valuable additions 
to Ahlwardt’s edition. 

In this short paper, I just draw the attention of 
Arabists to this anthology of vast extent, interest and 
importance, of which I could discover only one-third or a 
little more than three out of its ten parts. Several 
scholars from Europe and India have made enquiries from 
me about its contents. I, therefore, have made a list ^ of 
the poems included in these parts, arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the names of the poets with the first 
hemistiches, numbers of verses and numbers of the folios 
in the Laleli and the Khedivial manuscripts. 

In the first two parts of the Muntaha ’ 1-Talab will 
be found notices of the diw§,ns of several poets that are 
yet unknown to us. I may mention the poets Bishr 
b. Abl Khazim, ‘ Urwah b. Udhainah, al-Aswad 6. Ya’fur, 
al-Shamardal, al-Mutawakkil b. ‘ Abdullah al-Laithi, 
Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil, Kuthayyir ‘ Azzah^ and 
Jamil. Prom the number of their poems included, it is 
evident that the anthologist had access to the Diwans 
of these poets. A few' of these and other selections in 
the fi.rst two parts of our anthology are not fully known 
and some are altogether unknown.*’ How much more 
we could expect to find like these poems in the remaining 
seven parts, if they come to light ! 


^ To be published elsewhere. 

^ Kuthayyir’s Dlwto with the . commentary of Abu Abdullah al- 
Eashidi is known to ' exist, ih a manuscript of the Escurial 
library. 

^ Eor example, out of the 13 poems by Abid b. al-Abras 5 will 
not be found in the Poet’s Diwm edited by Sir Charles Lyall. 

16* 



ARABIC POETRY OE HAFIZ 

By Kazi Ahmbdmian Akhtab,, 

Junagadh. 

— * — 

The share contributed by the Persians in the expan- 
sion of Arabic literature is a subject too vast to be dealt 
with in a short paper like the present. However, the 
studies on the Arabic compositions of those famous Per- 
sian poets who are called bilingual, like Masud-i-sa’d-i- 
Salman, Sa’di, Khusraw, Imad, Hafiz and Jami, would 
fm’uish ample material for filling cbe gap in the literary 
history of Persia. 

As a matter of fact, the role played by the Persian 
poets in the realm of Arabic Poetry is of outstanding 
importance as it forms a link between the post-classioal 
Arabic literature and the contributions of the Persians to 
the Arabic language. This is, indeed, a very interesting 
subject for study and research, which has hitherto been 
neglected, at which the late Professor Browne has 
expressed his astonishment.^ 

That Khwaja Hafiz of Shiraz enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as a lyrical poet of Persia, does not require 
special emphasis. His Persian poems are pretty well-known 
and read with great interest and enthusiasm all over 
Asia and Europe. But very few of his admirers are 
perhaps aware that Hafiz possessed the ability of compos- 
ing poems in Arabic also. A considerable number of 
Arabic verses is found in his Diwan which have become 
an integral part of his Persian poems. 

The Diwan of Hafiz, which has since long been 
published in Persia, India and Europe, was not compiled 

^ A Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 447. 
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by the poet bimself in Ms life-time, but was collected, 
after his death by his old friend Mohammad Gulandam, 
who edited it with an introduction. 

It has been rightly remarked that numerous interpo- 
lations have crept in the Diwan-i-Haliz on account of its 
constant transcription, and as Rida Quli says ^ the 
verses and odes of the Salman of Sawa (d. 778 A.H.), 
a contemporary of Hafiz,, have been sandwiched in his 
Diwan. Undoubtedly such verses and even complete 
odes have been interpolated in most of the later editions 
of the Diwan, but there can be no obvious reason for 
inserting the Arabic verses or poems, composed by others 
in the name of Hafiz, although an instance of this kind 
will be noticed later on. We have little doubt, however, 
about the genuineness of these Arabic compositions in the 
Diwan of Hafiz. 

Before dwelling on the Arabic poetry of Hafiz it will 
be. worth while to know the academic career of the poet 
and his competent knowledge of the Arabic language and 
literature, and also to inquire what sort of works he com- 
posed in Arabic besides these stray verses in his Diwan. 

In his biographies the poet is simply described as a 
“ Hafiz,” or one who commits the (M^’an to memory. 
He was not only a Hafiz in this sense, but he was also 
conversant with the different readings of the sacred book 
to which the following lines allude : — 

“ The love may attend to your complaint if like 
Hafiz you learn the Quran by heart with 14 readings. 

“ I have never seen any poetry sweeter than thine, 
0 Hafiz, by virtue of that Quran which thou keepest in 
thy bosom.” 

One of his biographers says that Hafiz received his 
education under Mawlana Shamsuddin Abdullah of 
Shiraz, who used to teach in the school founded by 
him. ^ 

^ Majma’ul-Fusha, Vol. II, p. 12. 

■ Majma’ul-Fusha, Vol. II, p. .12, 
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It is stated that Haji Qi’wamuddin Hasan (d. 754 
A.H.), the Vizier of the Treasury of Shah Abu Ishaq, 
who was a patron of letters, founded a college at Shiraz, 
where he appointed his iwotege Hafiz as a Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Quranic Commentary V 

His services in the said college can be inferred from 
the following : — 

“ How long, 0 Hafiz, thou wilt sit at the door of 
the school, get up, and let us find an ‘escape’ in a 
tavern ? 

“0 Hafiz, don’t find the pearl of love in the corner 
of the school ; step out if you are inclined to search 
for it. ” 

The oldest documentary evidence which we possess 
about the attainments of Hafiz in Arabic, is the introduc- 
tion to his Diwan written by his friend Glulandam, which 
is a fine specimen of the Persian prose of the eighth 
century. In the course of his introduction the editor says, 
inter alia : — 

“ However, diligent study of the Quran, constant 
attendance to the King’s business, the annotation of the 
Kashshaf and the Misbah, the perusal of the Matali 
and the Miftah, the acquisition of canons of literary 
criticism and the apgyreciaiion of Arabic poe??is, prevented 
him from collecting his verses and odes.” ^ 

In the above translation by Professor Browne the 
the italics are mine. The word is found in most of the 
printed as well as manuscript copies of Hafiz’s Diwan. 
Browne’s reading does not convey any plausible meaning, 
as the appreciation of Diwans or poems does not involve 
such an absorbing mental pre-occupation as to prevent a 
poet from compiling his Diwan. The exact translation 
should be “ the search of the Arabic Diwans ” which is 
most suitable and appropriate. 

This introduction has been found in the oldest copies 
of the Diwan. Haji Khalifa has also translated a portion 

^ Hayat-i-Hafiz (Urdu), p. 8-11. 

^ Professor Browne : A Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p. 272. 
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of the above quotation into Arabiof from which it is 
evident that Hafisj, besides studying the Quran, wrote 
annotations on the well-known commentary of al- 
Zamakhshari, which served a,t that time as a text-book 
in the Arabic Madrasahs and is still prescribed in India 
and Muslim countries. He also annotated the Misbah, 
a book on Arabic grammar by al-Mutarrizi (d. 610). ^ Both 
these works of Hafiz have apparantly been irrecoverably 
lost. To his annotations on Kashshaf he alludes as 
follows 

“ No one of the Hafizes in the world hath combined 
as I have the aphorisms of the philosophers with the 
scripture of the Quran.” 

From the following lines it is evident that Hafiz 
had a special liking for the book Kashshaf and he spent 
most of his time in reading, lecturing and writing notes 
on it. He says ; — • 

1. Read a verse from the book of the face of the 
beloved, as it is an explanation of difficult passages from 
the books “ Kashf ” and “ Kashshaf.” 

2. Take the register of poems and proceed to a 
jungle, as it is time for attending the college and discuss- 
ing over the books (Kashf and Kashshaf.) 

By Kashf, mentioned in both the verses,, probably 
Kashful-Asrar is meant, a book on the exegesis of the 
Qur’an, written by Abu Talib of Mecca (d. 487 A.H.) ^ 
or the Kashful-Asrar of Abdul Aziz Ahmed al-Bukhari 
(d. 730), a commentary on the Principles of Jurisprudence 
by al-Bazudi (d. 482). * 

Besides this, Hafiz indulged in the study of Matali and 
Miftah. By the first probably Matali’ ul-Anzar is meant, 

^ Kashfuz-Zunan, Vol. I, p. 508. 

^ Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 448-449. Haji Khalifa has given the titles 
of commentaries on this book and the names of their authors, 
some of whom were contemporaries of Hafiz. This book 
was prescribed as a text-book in the 8th century. 

^ Haji Khalifa, Vol. II, p. 320. 

'' Ibid, Voi. I, pp. 114-115. 



a work on logic and philosophy by al-Baidawi (d. 683 
A.H.) ^ the second Miftahul-Ulum a cyclopeedia of 
Rhetoric by as-Sakkaki (d. 606 A.H.)/ Both the works 
■were generally prescribed as text-books for higher studies 
in Arabic in those times. This is a proof of Hafiz’s 
Scientific and Philosophical studies in the Arabic 
language. 

Prom the introduction of Hafiz’s Diwan, referred to 
above, we learn about his fondness of the Diwans of 
Arabic poets, which is by itself a testimony to his high 
taste for Arabic Poetry. In the opening line of his Diwan 
he has inserted a hemistich from the verse of the Umayyad 
ruler, the notorious Yazid, who was a poet of some 
distinction and the author of a Diwan. ^ 

Its quotation by Hafiz became so popular that it 
inspired several poets to compose their odes on the same _ 
metre and rhyme. '* 

The concluding couplet in the above-mentioned 
Ghazal of Hafiz, has been a subject of criticism by the 
Indian poet and critic, the learned Azad of Bilgiram, who 
says that it is not according to the rules of Grammar. 
But ar-Radi in his commentary onthe Kafiyah, ^ and 
some commentators of the Alfiyyah have allowed latitude 
to the poets in such cases. It is a well-known . dictum 
that “ whatever is allowed to poets is not allowable to 
others.” 

That Hafiz had an access to the works of the Arabian 
poets, can be inferred from his verses in which he seems 
to have harrowed the ideas of those poets like Abul-Ala 
Maarri. 

' ^ See Haji Khalifa, Vol. II. 

“Ibid, Vol. II, p. 480. Haji Khalifa hag given a list of com- 
mentaiies on Miftah, sonae of which have been written by the 
contemporaries of hafiz. 

^ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 526. 

See the complete ode of Jami with an English translation in 
Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, pp. 544-545- 

” Sharh-ur-Radi ‘ alal-Kafiyali, Vol. I, p. 86, Delhi 1282 A.H. 
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About the poets’ knowledge of Arabic, Professor 
Browne observes; — . 

“ As regards Hafiz’s intellectual attainments Ms 
bilingual poems alone show that he had a good knowledge 
of Arabic, apart from the statements of his editor, 
Muhammad Gulandam, as to his more scientific work in 
that language.” ^ 

Looking to a trustworthy piece of historical import- 
ance, contained in the introduction to his Diwan, and 
finding in it the references to his literary pursuits, we 
come on surer ground as to Hafiz’s qualifications and his 
systematic studies in Arabic arts and sciences. Hafiz was 
well acquainted with standard works of Arabic, Philosophy 
and Medicine, the Sharh-i-Mawaqif by Qadi Adaduddin 
al-Iji, and the al-Q^nun and ash-ShiH of Avicenna. 

There is no separate Arabic Diwan of Hafiz, but his 
oGoasional Arabic verses and poems which are scattered 
here and there in his Persian Diwan, form the bulk of 
Arabic production of Hafiz. These verses and poems are 
of two kinds, L'iz . : — 

1. Mulamm’ aat, “ Patchwork” or macoronie poems, 
in which alternate lines or verses are in two different 
languages, generally Arabic and Persian. The Arabic 
hemistich is often some well-known phrase from the 
verses of the Quran or a quotation from Hadith (Sayings 
of the Prophet), a proverb or an aphorism, and these have 
been so exquisitely set that, according to the learned 
Shibli, “ they look like pretty gems bedecked in a ring.” ^ 

2. Purely Arabic poems and verses which are 
unrivalled in simplicity and eloquence and bear witness 
to the cultivated ease with which Hafiz composed the 
Arabic poems. Although the poet’s tongue is Persian yet 
his mouth is full of Arabic. It must be mentioned that 
most of these Arabic verses have been found to be tran- 
scribed incorrectly. We have been able to collate them 

^ A Litarary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p. 289. 

^ Shi’rul-Ajaw, Vol, II, p. 227. 
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with different copies of the Diwan and have corrected 
the mistakes made by the copyists, 

I. The first kind of Hafiz’s Arabic poetry falls into 
four groups 

(1) The tadmin or “ insertion ” of the Quranic 
verses.^ 

(2) The insertion of Hadith or sayings of the 
prophet.' 

(3) Proverbs. ® 

(4) Lyrical, mulamm’a or “ patchwork ” verses 
which abound in the Diwan. 

It must be remarked here that Hafiz has imitated the 
ode of his compatriot ImM Paqih using the metre and 
rhyme employed by the latter, as in other odes in which, 
too, the metres and rhymes used by Imad have been 
adopted by Hafiz. 

Professor Iqbal of the Punjab University has pub- 
lished such parallel odes of both the poets in the 
Oriental College Magazine. 

The poet Jami has imitated Hafiz. It seems that 
he was a student of the poetry of Plafiz, as he has tried 
to imitate him in his metres and rhymes. He refers to 
Hafiz and his ode. 

II. The second kind of Hafiz’s Arabic poetry is purely 
Arabic verses of which a considerable number is found 
in his Diwan. 

An Arabic ode of 9 couplets has been given by Sadiq 
Ali in the name of Hafiz in his commentary on the Diwan. 
But this ode belongs to the famous poet Amir Khusraw 


^ E.g. Quran 97 ; 5. 1 : 25. 104 : 9. 21 : 30 (See also Kulliyat, 
P.742, Lucknow) 5 ; 45 13 : 29. 

^ See Taybis’ Sfiar?! w.I-TOis7iJ:a{. 

^ Vide al-' A-skaxis’ Jamharatul Amth&l, p. 24, Bombay. Of. Imad 
Eaqih, a compatriot of Hafiz {Oriental College Magazine Vol. 
V, No. 4, Lahore). 

November 1929, p. 95-96. . 



(d- 7‘22 A.H.) who quotes in extemo in his introduction 
to the Persian Diwan Ghurratul-KamalP 

In conclusion, we are inclined to remark that, the 
i^rabic poetry of Hafiz has a peculiar charm of its own 
and on account of its archaic simplicity and elegant style, 
it deserves to rank with the best poetry of the later and 
contemporaneous Arabic poets, which is not regarded by 
competent critics as original in the real sense, because it 
lacks in the rigid conventionalities of Arabic classicism. 
As a matter of fact, we fail to find in the Arabic poetry 
of Hafiz that force of expressioa, fluency and artistic 
exuberance, rich imagery and glowing eloquence which 
characterise his Persian odes and which have immortalized 
him as the greatest lyrical poet Persia has ever produced. 
It is hardly necessary to point out here that the plane of 
Hafiz’s imaginative flights was the Persian rose-garden, in 
which he poured out his melodies like a sweet nightin- 
gale, but it was beyond his natural tendencies and 
intellectual environments to strike his lyrical notes in the 
same strain which the mountainous region and sandy 
desert of Arabia could hardly afford ; and therefore his 
Arabic poems appear like a colourless boquet of wild flowers 
in comparison with his blooming Persian rose-garden. 


^ Difeaoiia-i-6hurratul-Kamal, ip. 65, Delhi. 



GMAE KHAYYAM AS A THINKEE AND 
PHILOSOPHEE 

By J. B. Saklatwalla, 

Hornby Moad, Bombay. 


Omar Khayyam has been called “ the erudite philoso- 
pher of the age— the Lord of the seekers of truth— the 
King of the learned.” 

Omar Khayyam never suffered from what the 
Frenchmen call ‘ impuissance de vivre ’ meaning thereby 
an incapacity to face the facts of life and adapt oneself to 
its hard and unalterable conditions. - Coleridge suffered 
from this ‘ impuissance ’ and in spite of this defect he 
never wavered in his life from the pursuit of truth. Omar 
in his walk of life had throughout a humanising task to 
perform and this he did full well by his poetry. This 
humanitarian impulse has been well manifested in several 
of his quatrains. Omar Khayyam laboured in order to 
found a philosophy of life. He laboured to correct, 
chastise the pseudo Sufis and bigots of religion. He, in 
the poetry, both of man and of nature, struck an unfal- 
tering note which his ever-present sympathy with rustic 
life was well expressed in his sequestered homely garden 
house by the Eudbar. Omar from his very early age was 
more inclined to philosophic thought and he filled bis 
mind with the thought of ‘ Wine Divine,’^ as he hailed 
the rising Orb of the day. 

There are many thinkers who believe that poetry has 
nothing to do with philosophy. Such was not the case 
with Omar Khayyam. Omar has philosophised in his 
Eubaiyyat, for, as Dryden had said in regard to Coleridge 

^ Divine Love is exemplified to us in a variety of symbolic 
imagery, ‘ under the similitude of corporal things-’ 


‘philosophy has served as raw material for his quatrains.’ 
With Thomas Traherne, Omar well knew that no man can 
be a Man unless he be a philosopher. 

Omar was a connoisseur in mysticism^ and as such 
be revelled in expressing in symbols of ‘ wine and cup- 
bearer, tavern,’ as is the wont of all Persian poets, the 
philosophy of kisses to express religious devotion, the 
perfection of the Divine Being, and the raptures of piety, 
is undoubted. Omar’s whole life was characterised by 
what Hazlitt called ‘ the mighty heap of hopes of thought, 
of learning and humanity.’ Omar lived and died full of 
hopes of ‘ divine union ’ which a true mystic and Sufi 
aspires after. For, om* poet full well knew that — 

‘ Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve. 
And hope without an object cannot live.’ 

I must not be backward to admit that I have laid 
under contribution -works of numberless authors^ who 
have treated, spoken and written about Omar, bis life, his 
philosophy, his poetry and his outlook as a preacher of 
the highest Sufi order and to crown above all as a 
mystic. My reading has opened to me the treasure of 
Omar’s mind and thought and I have borrowed freely 
from numerous sources. Omar had studied in the 
‘ Darul-hikmat ’ Greek philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and 
Pythagoras. The same course of study was continued in 
the Khana-i-Nizaria in Alamut Fortress, the haunt and 
citadel of Hasan ' Sabbah. It was the close study of 
Greek philosophers’ lives, Plato and others, no less to 
some extent the Vedic philosophy of India {vide Payne’s 
Introduction to his translation of Omar Khayyam) that 
have come to give a firm impression to the minds of 
Eastern and Western readers the spiritual uplift and 
implicit faith in the Existence of God. Omar was not an 
apostate, an athiest or an agnostic. Let those who accuse 

^ E. Underhill : “ Mystieism is the art of union -with Eeality.” 

^ I am much indebted to the profound study “ Metaphysiaue of 
Mysticism ” of my late Guru A. Govindacharya Svamin of 
Mysore, 
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Gmar of being an athiest note what Omar wrote in the 
opening chapter of his recently discovered prose work 
styled ‘Navime-Nameh ’ wherein he invokes most 
reverently God the Creator, This opening address to the 
Almighty as translated by Tredeiick Eosen settles this 
donbt once for all. It begins — • 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Gracious! 
Praise and thanks to the Lord— may His glory shine !— 
Who is the Creator of the world and the Holder of the 
earth and of time ; who gives all living beings their daily 
sustenance, who knows the manifest and the occult, who 
is Himself without desire and without associate, without 
rule or want, who is beyond the limits of measure or 
numbers almighty and wanting neither help nor assistance- 
Number of quatrains can be cited to show and prove his 
deep reverence and belief in life everlasting, divine union 
and Su preme Reality.^ In his oft-quoted Rubai, Omar 
confesses his deepest belief in the Unity of God and dis- 
carding the question of Duality. This view was no less 
expounded by Eumi when he sang— 

“ Duiam az dil badar kardam 
Yeki didam do alam ra ’’ etc. ... . . 

Were I, therefore, to search in the whole range of English 
poets right up from Chaucer to Francis Thomson, I do 
not think, a better example than Thomas Traherne — ‘ the 
Divine Philosopher ’ as he is. denominated by his admirers 
— to compare with Omar Khayyam. Had Omar lived in 
the British Isles in the 17th Century he would have well 
nigh composed his ‘ Centuries of Meditations ’ which is 
considered the magnum opus of Traherne. Dr. Tullock, 
in his Rational Theology (II, 186), has succinctly sum- 
marised the undercurrent of these ‘ Meditations ’ in the 
following words; — ‘No spiritually thoughtful mind can 
read them unmoved. They carry us so directly into an 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous with the 

^ I am not I till J am one with Thee, 

T am not I till, loosed from Self’s control, 

I cease to be and love absorbs my Soul (E. Holmes). 
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richest lights of meditative genius . . . We see a 
mind religious to the core ... not only free from 
all pietistic weakness and dogmatic narrowness but poising 
itself naturally at an altitude out of sight of them 
His mind is fresh as a new-born life, with open eyes of 
poetic wonder and divine speculation. He has not pain- 
fully reached the serene heights on ' which his thoughts 
dwell ; but these heights are the natural level of his lofty 
and abounding spiritual nature.’ (Tullock : Eational 
Theology, II, 186). Were one to closely study and 
parallelise it with a number of Rubaiyyat from Omar, 
doubtless a very close resemblance will be found subsisting 
between these two poets, one of the 11th Century and the 
other who flourished in the 17th Century. Some minor 
differences may be gathered here and there but the sum total 
of the underlying thought and philosophy will be clearly 
perceived from a comparative study of these two thinkers. 

Omar’s study and erudition were no less colossal 
than those of Traherne. After Firdausi, it can safely be 
asserted that Omar set the ball of evolutionary movement 
of thought rolling, closing with Al-Ohazzal, Avicenna, 
Abu-Abdulla Sufi, Abdul Malik Attash and other Arab 
thinkers. With Traherne, Omar has much in common 
particularly Platonism and at many points they are 
both akin. 

Just as a writer has observed, these two particularly 
resemble each other in loftiness and serenity of Soul. 
Both have expressed and revealed with transparent 
frankness experiences of the inner life. Both went 
through a period of scepticism and both emerged pledged 
to Mysticism. The ultimate choice of both was the 
personal quest of the Divine Union which is the sole 
ambition of a true Sufi philosopher. Hence, under the 
influence of Platonic doctrines both these writers sought 
after the purification of the Soul and spiritual wisdom 
(the wine of Omar). 

Omar mostly lived the life of cloistered peace enjoyed 
by the Universities and Kitabkhanas of Nishapur, Merv, 
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Cordove and Alamut. Omar tiad the energy of enjoyment 
of beautiful life. His eager spirit went out ardently to 
the world of men and science and Natm-e. Like Traherne, 
was not monastic, not ascetic. Omar’s w^as an illuminated' 
soul that saw beauty in an acorn— a grain of sand, the 
lily, the grandeUr of stars and planets. He saw God in 
everything and studied His Immanence. 

In one place I have called Omar-~a Nature Mystic. 
No less does W. K. Flemming in his ‘Mysticism in 
Christianity’ say that there is no one in the whole range 
of mystics who looks on Nature as Traherne does. 

Omar Khayyam may be likened to an interpreter of 
despair and disillusionment residing in the solitude of his 
homely abode in Nishapur. I may venture to call him a 
‘waif of eternity,’ as he raised the wine-cup of the divine 
union and craved and yearned for absorption in the 
unfathomable Reality. In his humble home he withdrew 
himself unto himself to prepare his Self to receive his 
own Self. 

It was the Psalmist who cried Oh that I had the 
wings of a dove, for then wmuld I fly away and be at rest.’ 
Chatterton sang and harped on the same tune ‘ joyless 
seek the solitary shade.’ Cowper poured out his heart, 
‘ Oh ! that the desert wmre my dwelling place.’ Omar 
no less hankered after silence and solitude ‘ some letter of 
the after-life to spell.’ 

Omar had pivoted his life on ‘ Love Divine ’ and 
likewise Traheime believed that ‘ love is the one supreme 
duty and good, that love is wisdom, purity and valour and 
peace and that its infinite sorrow is infinitely better than 
the w'orld’s richest joy.’ ft was such love^ that filled the 
heart of Omar and possessed him- It w'as this love that 
guided his every action and ruled all his thoughts. The 
whole standard of his life’s action was based on the highest 
levels of spiritual life. 

^ Bishop Gore says : ‘ As God is Love, so where love is, God is 
and the permanence of love in ns means that we are 
permanently dwelling, in God and God in us.’ . ' 
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Were we to look at the author of the ‘ Imitation • 
Thomas A. Kempis, he desired and wanted to save his 
own soul. Traherne wanted to save the world. Not 
unlike Traherne, Omar desired to better the world as 
several of his quatrains testify. Omar was never oppressed 
with real or imaginary sin. This astronomer-poet of 
Persia was full of the rapturous aspirings of a joyful and 
' happy soul, well conscious of its kinship with Grod himself 
and continually dwells upon the goodness, the love and 
the mercy of Ood. All the thoughts^ that singed through 
Omar’s brain found an exact counterpart in Traherne 
when he said ‘ The whole world ministers to you as the 
theatre of your Love, without which it were better for you 
to have no being.’ 

Traherne’s ‘ Centuries of Meditations ’ is entirely 
based on the close study of the Bible. It is no less a 
manual of contemplation. Each century depicts the 
progressive stages of contemplative life. The first Century 
is on ‘ Love ’ in all its phases— ethical, moral, physical 
and spiritual. The other ‘ Centuries ’ treat of holiness, 
service to humanity, happiness, felicity. It is in general 
a compendium of precepts from the Bible and points to a 
true Christian’s path-way in life. It may be likened to a 
correct guide-book of both the Testaments. The whole 
philosophy of this book can be summarised in these 
words — ‘ Seek Ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things will be ' added 
unto you.’ 

Can I not rehearse the ever recurring refrain of the 
quatrains of Omar in the memorable words' of Walt 
Whitman — 

^ Before Thy prescience. Power Divine 
What is this idle sense of mine ? 

What all the learning of the Schools ? 

What sages, priests and pedants ? — Pools ! 

The world is Thine, from Thee it rose, 

By Thee it ebbs, by Thee it flows. 

Hence, worldy lore ! By whom is wisdom shown ? 

Thb Eternal knows, knows all, and He ?ulpne ! 
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‘ I cannot rest, O God, I cannot eat or drjnk or sleep, 

Till I put forth myself, my prayer, once more to Thee, 
Breathe, bathe myself once more in Thee, 

Eeport myself once more to Thee.’ 

These lines full well express the ever constant call 
of the ‘ wine ’ of Omar and of all Persian mystical poets. 
So, it will come home to all who call for ‘ wine the ‘ ruby 
cup ’ as an eternal task of all the thinkers, philosophers, 
mystics and contemplatives who have come and gone and 
those who will appear in time to come. By this task 
eternal will men feel the urge which spurs them on to 
newer and better worlds. 

I will never forgive myself if I fail to establish a 
comparison of the ‘ urge of Love ’ as implanted in man 
as sung by Browning and Omar. ‘Love,’ says Henry 
Jones, ‘ is for Browning the highest and richest conception 
man can form.’ Love has the highest truth conceivable 
and believable. Love consists in recognition of life’s duty 
as the Divine Gommand. Said Browning-— ‘ There is no 
good of life but Love — but love— Love, give love, ask only 
love and leave the rest.’* Omar firinly held that from 
love all other goodness is derived. Browning made love 
and humanity one. So did Omar. Omar’s task in life 
was to constitute love into the inmost law of his being. 
Browning’s fundamental conception is that love finds its 
consumxnation in man- — 

‘ What God is, what we are, , 

What life is, how God tastes an infinite joy, 

Infinite ways — one everlasting bliss, 

Brom whom all being emanates all power. 

Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore. 

Yet, whom existence in its lo-w'est form includes.’ 

Omar by constantly calling to bring wine (highest form 
of love) gives to love a religious significance by making 
it the power divine, the central energy of God’s being. 
The principle of love propounded by Omar is surely the 
richest vein of pure ore in his poetry. In the case of Omar 

^ Aquinas says : ‘ In' loV«, the WHOLE spiritual life of man 
eonsists,' 



it was by love alone that he knew the secret of all being, 
The final belief of Omar as we read his quatrains after 
quatrains is in his praising and calling for ‘ Wine ’— the 
love of Ood. 

Who would fail to remark the consanguinity of feeling 
and sense in the following lines Browning wrote in his 
song—‘ChristmasEve’— 

‘ No ; love, which on Earth, amid all shows of it, 

Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it. 

The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife in it, 

Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose of it. 

And I shall behold Thee, face to face 

G God, and in Thy light retrace 

How in all I loved here, still wast Thou.’ ' 

It may not be out of place to add in passing the 
valued opinion of Professor Cowell, one of the profoundest 
Orientalists of the 19th Century. Professor Cowell looked 
on Omar as a true Sufi and his poem as a mystical one in 
which profoundly religious impulses and doctrines are 
conveyed in a series of figures wherein the drunkenness 
lauded by Omar is to be read as the rapture of Divine 
Love, and the Wine which causes it as the Divine 
Mercy. 

Mr. Benson’s estimate of the character of Omar may 
well be cited here. ‘ Omar was a sentimentalist, and a 
lover of beauty, both human and natural. Omar tended 
to linger over golden memories of the past, and was 
actually alive to the pathos of sweet things that have an 
ending. Omar was penetrated with a certain dark philo- 
sophy, the philosophy of the human spirit at bay when all 
refuge has failed.’ 

Let me in conclusion add the most telling experiences 
certain well-known mystics had come to enjoy in their 
lives: — “ The Mystics dn their search for their different 
stages and degrees of intuitions of Eternal Life explore 
the resources of all the arts— poetry, music, dancing, to 
raise themselves to the pitch of what Coventry Patmore 
once spoke of as a ‘ sphere of rapture and dalliance.’ ” 

16 * 
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Many typical examples of these degrees may be cited to 
confirm it. St. Francis and after him Richard Eolle 
heard celestial melodies ; Kabir the ‘ Unstruck music of 
the Infinite.’ Dante saw the saints dancing in the sphere 
of the Sun; ‘ Suso heard the music of the Angels; 
Plotinus and Jacob Boehm e resort to dance as an image 
of the glad harmonious movements of liberated souls.’ 
In the East the ecstatic dances of Chaitanya and the 
sweet melodies of the Azhvars and Tukaram and the 
elated strains of Hafiz and Jellaludin Rumi and Omar 
and the songs of the Sufis or Dancing Dervishes, all 
illustrate in diverse manners the world of mystic 
experiences. 


IV. CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By De, S. K. De, M.A., B.L., D.LITT., 

Head of the Department of Sanskirt and Bengali, 
Dacca University, P.O. Banma, Dacca. 


To occupy the Chair of the Classical Sanskrit Section 
in this learned assembly of Orientalists is an honour, the 
value of which I fully appreciate. The chief duty of a 
President, I imagine, is to conduct the meetings, to keep 
silence and to listen. With your cordial co-operation 1 
anticipate no difficulty in this direction. But I am told 
that before this Presidential duty, I have to discharge 
another function. It is expected that I should deliver a 
Presidential address, I shall not plead shortness of notice, 
even if the result of the election was communicated to 
me in the third week of November; nor need I put 
forward the excuse of incompetence which is obvious to 
all of you. But I feel it would indeed be presumptuous 
for me to take the superior role of discoursing and teaching 
when I have come to this conference to listen and learn. 
This chair has been occupied by many a far-renowned 
scholar before me, and it would be futile for me to emulate 
them. Most of you have specialised in your particular 
branches of study, and have devoted years of patient 
labour to them; I can hardly pretend that I can give 
you anything further than what you know so well. On 
the contrary, I hope to learn a great deal from you. 

As you are aware, the rather loosely applied term 
‘ Classical Sanskrit ’ is very extensive in its scope. It 
embraces a literature which covers a period of about 
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twenty centuries and is second to none in its wide range 
of interesting topics ; it is almost impossible for a single 
scholar to envisage it completely and thoroughly. Even 
leaving aside the fine arts and technical sciences, which 
belong to another section of this conference, there are 
still left some difficult ^astras like Lexicography, Q-ram- 
mar, Metrics, Poetics and Erotics which properly belong 
to it and in which its achievement is no less remarkable. 
Aside not pretend to possess mastery over all these 
branches I shall confine myself to a few general sugges- 
tions and reflections, regarding study and research in 
Sanskrit, which have occurred to me in my own pursuit. 
Most of these must have occurred to you also, but I want 
to formulate them for your consideration so that you 
may devise whatever steps you may think necessary. 

It appears to me that Oriental research has not 
received that attention and encouragement in this 
country which is its birthright. This is indeed a larger 
problem, but it applies in a very high degree to the case 
of what is called Classical Sanskrit. It is true that the 
subject is regularly taught in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and the indigenous Indian scholarship at no 
period has lost its partiality and preference for this phase 
of the development of Indian literature. Although 
early European scholars of Sanskrit like Colebrooke and 
Sir William JOnes took classical Sanskrit literature as 
their starting point, it is somewhat surprising to find 
that in the subsequent history of European scholarship, 
which has now travelled far and wide, this great literature 
is more or less neglected. The attitude of Weber and 
Macdonell, who in their short summaries devoted a few 
perfunctory pages to Classical Sanskrit, is typical. The 
view seems to have prevailed that the classical literature 
is artificial and uninspiring ; and scholars were attracted 
.more .powerfully, for linguistic and other reasons, to the 
more ancient aspects of Indian literature. In recent 
years the interest has travelled from India proper to 
G-reater and Widef India ■ .-outside. Perhaps the more 
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modern date and the finished and stereotyped form and 
content of classical literature do not appeal to the scholar 
whose philological and antiquarian zeal finds a better 
satisfaction in things more antique. Whatever may have 
been the reason, it is indeed remarkable that while Wedic 
and Buddhistic literatures have been assiduously culti- 
vatecl, classical literature has been less fortunate. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied to-day that 
this literature has aright to independent recognition. It 
is a matter of gratification, indeed, that. Indian scholar- 
ship, as I have said, has never neglected it. It will be 
profitable in this connexion to pause and consider the 
extent and value of the result produeed by the revived 
investigations in this field carried on for nearly one 
century. We can at once realise that scholarly research 
in India has made great strides within the last fifty or 
sixty years and that a vast amount of work has already 
been achieved. The enterprise of the various learned 
series in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Benares, 
Lahore, Mysore, Trivandrum, Madras, Srirangain and 
other centres has been yearly publishing a large number 
of important texts. A great deal of patient intensive 
research is steadily being carried on into difi&oult and 
obscure problems ; and the net amount of output is not 
indeed discouraging. 

But the field is limitless, and the serious workers 
have been unfortunately few. The impression that not 
much work is left to be done is, as you know, not true. 
A large number of subjects still awaits general as well as 
special investigation. Poetics has just begun to be 
systematically studied, but Dramaturgy and the histrionic 
art are still practically unexplored. No scientific study 
• has yet been made of Metrics, or of Erotics. Most of 
the important Sanskrit lexicographical works have now 
been published, but no complete scientific dictionary of 
Classical Sanskrit has yet been compiled. Nor has any 
attempt been made to supplement Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
monumental work, which was completed in 1876 and 
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which needs to be brought up-to-date by incorporation of 
materials from the large mass of subsequently published 
literature. In Grammar, systems other than Paninian 
have been, more or less, neglected; and even of the 
Paninian system it cannot be claimed that a thorough 
scientific study has been made. Some work has been 
done in Sanskrit Philology, but it is comparatively little 
when compared with what is done in the sphere of Vedio 
Philology. We have as yet no full and consistent history 
of Sanskrit Poetry or Drama, nor of the problerps con- 
nected with the social and cultural life of the people 
revealed in the literary works. Professor Winternitz’s. work 
collects together in a comprehensive and well documented 
form all the scattered information on the subject and is 
indeed a marvel of methodical scholarship, but it can 
hardly be regarded as a satisfactory history of a remark- 
able literature. The subject is indeed too multifarious 
and vast for a single scholar to encompass ; but it is in- 
explicable why no attempt has yet been made in India 
to accomplish it by the collaboration of a band of com- 
petent scholars. 

In this connection I may refer to the important work 
of collection and preservation of manuscripts of Sanskrit 
works ; for the manuscripts are to the student of literary 
history what the inscriptions are to the political historian. 
Laudable attempts have been and are being made in this 
direction; but the extent of operation in each province 
has of necessity been limited, and there are not many 
organised departments of search and collection of manu- 
scripts now in this country. Some old collections, again, 
are inaccessible and loans are impossible. Of the collec- 
tions that have already been made detailed catalogues 
are still unavailable. It is a matter of congratulation, 
however, that the University of Madras has now proposed 
a scheme to correct and supplement Aufrecht’s Gatalogus 
Catalogrum, the last volume of which was published in 
1903. „ It deserves encouragement and co-operation from 
all interested scholars and institutions. . ■ 
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I may also take here the opportunity of referring to 
a very important question which is connected with the 
utilisation of manuscripts and which keriously affects the 
study of Classical Sanskrit.” We have as yet very few 
reall}^ critical editions of the' standard classical texts. 
Even the professed scholarly editions do not often 
analyse, estimate and turn into account the variety and 
extent of existing manuscript material ; and the question 
of existing recensions of the texts is very seldom pro- 
perly considered in editing them. In most cases there 
have been mechanical reproductions of the early printed 
editions published in the last century from admittedly 
insufficient manuscript materials. The case of the 
Abliijnmia-^ahuntala maybe taken as typical. No scholar 
has yet made an attempt to produce a really critical edition 
by studying the various recensions of the work and 
evaluating the divergent manuscript tradition. In other 
words, we have been multiplying college text-books, but 
the modern methods and principles of textual criticism 
have been scarcely understood or consistently applied 
even to the more important classical texts. One of the 
fundamental conditions of all serious study and research 
is that the text on which it proceeds is properly and 
definitely constituted ; for no useful critical investigation 
can ever be based upon an uncertain text. If the first 
edition of Kalidasa’s great work was published in Europe, 
is it not time that the last critical edition should be 
published in India ? 

Let it not be understood that my object is to depre- 
ciate unduly the very sincere efforts of a large number of 
competent Indian scholars who have produced a mass of 
important and interesting work and have contributed 
materially to the progress of Sanskrit study. The value 
of such efforts can never be disputed or depreciated. My 
object is to appeal to them not to remain complacently 
content with what bas already been achieved. Every 
worker in the field realises that there are serious difficul- 
ties and handicaps in the way 'of progress, but, given the 
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tiecessary enthusiasm and patience, they ate not insur- 
mountable. Sanskrit studies have received comparatively 
poor recognition in this -country; but this should not 
discourage serious workers. ’■ 

Speaking of the difficulties and handicaps, I may 
call your attention to a very grave disadvantage which 
must have been felt by many of you in the course of 
your studies. There is in this country no central organi- 
sation for the co-ordination of research and for affording 
the necessary facilities. .There was at one time such a 
scheme before the Imperial Government, but like most 
government schemes it never took any effective shape. 
The different Universities, no doubt, have their modest 
plans and efforts which have in most cases been fruitful ; 
but these necessarily small and scattered attempts can 
never serve the larger national purpose. There is also 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona, 
with its magnificent collection of manuscripts and with 
its readiness to help scholars ; but the Institute also has 
never been able to develop and expand its activity for 
want of sufficient funds ; and in recent years its energies 
have been mostly absorbed in the colossal task of pro- 
ducing a critical edition of the Great Epic; You may 
say that this Conference itself is such a central organisa- 
tion. This is true, but the Conference has not yet taken 
upon itself the responsibilities of such a task in all its 
implications, which should be one of its worthy objects. 
In this connection I may refer to another want which is 
often felt by most advanced students and research-workers. 
India is a vast tract of land, and the printing presses and 
publishing firms are numerous ; in spite of facilities of 
communication, it is not always possible to get exact 
information, regarding Indian publications on Oriental 
subjects. 'Dinetimes in some obscure corner an import- 
ant text is published ; it is alter several years probably 
that it comes to the , notice of the interested scholars.. 
No doubt, the different , oriental journals and some enter- 
. prising publishing firms give the desired publicity; but 



we have as yet; no means of having complete information 
regarding boobs which are already published or are in 
the course of publication. Since this Conference ' is a 
central body, it is desirable that it should devise means 
for publishing an annual bulletin containing such 
information. 

From what I have said it will be clear that the work 
of the Orientalist in Sanskrit is far from being coinplete. 
Many of the fields are not yet thoroughly explored ; and 
even those which have been explored still await workers 
to systematise the collected data or supplement them by 
the study of details. The task of a modern investigator 
is perhaps more arduous and less grateful than that of his 
predecessor. The days have gone by when the scholars, 
who were pioneers in these studies, were at once in a 
position to lay before the learned world a mass of new, 
important and often startling facts. Gn the scholar of 
our time there falls the duty of defining more accurately, 
and, not infrequently, of correcting the outlines drawn by 
his predecessors with bold, perhaps over-bold, hand. 
Upon him lies the burden of limiting sweeping generalisa- 
tions and reproving the premature enthusiasm of first 
discoveries, of tracing more hidden connexions, of distin- 
guishing finer shades and nuances of thought, phrase or 
fact, of applying more delicate critical tests. 

Work of this kind demands great critical acumen 
and attention to details, sobriety and fairness of judg- 
ment, and infinite labour and accuracy. No one can say 
that the Indian scholar lacks these qualities j but let there 
be no misunderstanding when I say that we often fail to 
make use of these requirements in oases where our senti- 
ments are concerned. Our philosophical temperament 
often makes us prone to indulging complacently in 
abstract generalisations. We often jump to conclusions 
or theorisings from meagre and insufficient facts. Local 
’ bias, patriotic motives or personal prejudices' are hard to 
avoid, while traditional orthodoxy and its stereotyped 
views hamper us in our search after truth. Our 
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statemeuts are often too vigorous, too sweeping and too 
confident to be wholly true. It is indeed sad to reflect 
that, barring honourable exceptions, the professed Indian 
scholar, when compared with his European colleague, 
often falls far lower in the scale, in the extent, duration 
and persistence of his efforts, in the freedom and variety 
of his viewpoints, in the standard of his workmanship, in 
the mass of his actual output. We have our equipment 
and ideas, as well as the high tradition of scholarship ; 
but it takes long years of patient toil to systematise and 
present our views in a well matured form. This patience 
and this capacity of taking infinite pains most of us un- 
fortunately lack. It is dif&cult to overcome predilections 
and partialities, but the hasty tendency to lay down the 
law is fatal to all scholarship. Before one can commit 
oneself to a definite conclusion, the careful probing of a 
problem from all sides and weighing of evidences are 
absolutely necessary, while openness to fresh facts and 
patient balancing of probabilities are requisites which 
cannot be. easily dispensed with. 

There is also a tendency to underrate the value of the 
moderp methods on the one hand, and of the traditional me- 
thods on the other. The traditional methods are our own, 
but the importance of modern methods cannot be ignored. 
Exaggerated patriotism is as bad and barren as superci- 
lious modernism. Our methods are, no doubt, peculiarly 
suitable to the understanding of our literature, but if we 
are to progress we must also look ahead. Nothing is more 
childish, more false, more harmful than the mean or igno- 
rant conceit of a narrow nationalism which pretends to 
neglect or disown anything coming from outside. In 
refusing to admit, without examination, any merit in 
foreign scholarship we not only confess ourselves out of 
date, but also display an over-sensitiveness, which is often 
a sign of weakness. In the sphere of learning there is 
room for all. The foreign scholar has his obvious limi- 
tations, but it is useless to deny ^ that we have much to 
learn from him and revise our pld rpethpds in that light. 
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These are not mere high-sounding platitudes which I 
am repeating. If we are to recover our good name in 
scholarship we must wake up to hard facts and realities. 
Let us lay aside our misguided conservatism, on the one 
hand, and arrogant radicalism on the other, both of which 
are not indicative of the honestly critical and truth-find- 
ing spirit. We glory rightly in the achievement of our 
forefathers, but let us ask ourselves what we have done in 
our generation to deserve our priceless heritage. Let us 
prove ourselves worthy of our sacred trust. It must be 
understood that to do so, long years of strenuous toil, 
patient devotedness and singleness of purpose will be 
necessary. It would be futile, indeed, to force marches 
with scholarship, for that is bound to result in immature 
and uncritical efforts. We should always bear in mind 
that, in the field of scholarship, as in other fields, the 
maximum of results cannot be attained by the minimum 
of eSorts. 

There was a time when scholarly pilgrims from out- 
side used to come to India to learn. It behoves us to-day 
to recover that reputation. As you are all aware, 
Orientalism in the last century lost far more than gained 
ground in this country. The credit belonged at one time 
to the European scholars of reviving a critical study of 
Oriental subjects. If to-day the current of oriental en- 
quiry is no longer a strong and fertilising stream in 
Europe, is it not desirable that we in India should make 
an attempt to divert it to its native channel and see that 
it does not lose its force and .volume for all time ? Sans- 
krit learning must have its permanent home in the land 
of caves and temples ; it cannot be transported westward 
for all time. The scientific study of oriental subjects 
must now, in the fitness of things, have its centre in the 
land of its birth ; and it entirely depends upon our own 
efforts that it really becomes, so. 


BHARTEIHAKI, A BAUDDHA? 

By V. A. Ramaswami Sastbi, m.a., 

Mlmamsakaratna, Mlmdmsa Siromani, Annamalai 
University. 

Students of Sanskrit Literature are under the delu- 
sion that there existed at least two different authors with 
the name Bhartrihari, of whom one, the author of the 
famous Satakas was a Hindu and the other, the author of 
the Vdkijoupachya, a Bauddha/ It is proposed in this 
short paper to refute the view that the author of the 
VdkyapaMya was a Buddhist. 

The view that the author of the Vakyapaditja was a 
Buddhist has the main support of I-tsing. His account 
that Bhartrihari entered into the monastery seven times, 
returned to the world and lived the life of a layman, 
shows that he was a Buddhist mendicant at least for some 
time. In that case he must have written the Vdkya- 
padtya either before he became a Bauddha or after his 
reversion to Brahmanism, since the work clearly indicates 
the Brahmanical convictions of its author, (as will be 
showu in the sequel). 

Another reason for calling Bhartrihari a Buddhist, is 
Vachaspatimisra’s reference to Bhartrihari as hahyaiu his 
Taitvabihdu? when the former quotes a verse from the 
latter’s Vakyapadiya. Though the term hdhya possesses 
the bad odour of the Buddhist, it need not he always 
taken in that sense. It may mean only its literal sense, 
{i.e.,) one who is an alien (to the speaker). In the 
TattvaUndu Vachaspatiipi^ra following the celebrated 
Varttikakara .Kumarilabhatta, has refuted the sphota 

^Pathak J.B.B.E.A.S. Vol. X7III. ■ - • 

^ Vide Tatbvabindu (Annamalai University Sanskrit Series No. 3), 
p.70.‘' 
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doctrine (as elucidated by MandanamMra in his 
sitZcZAi) and maintained the view that vatnasare artha- 
pratyayakas. And it is not quite unnatural to call by 
the term h&liya the exponent of the sphota doctrine in the 
science of Sanskrit Grammar, especially when he has 
advocated the war/jaMcJa to be accepted by all Mlmaihsa- 
kas including Mandanamisra. 

A close study of the Brahmakanda of the Vakya- 
padiya would convince even a casual reader that the author 
Bhartrihari is a great monistic philosopher, accepting 
sabda as the ultimate reality of the world. Oareful 
students of Indian Philosophy are aware of the fact that 
the UpanisJiads which are otherwise known as Vedanta, 
do contain exposition of three kinds of monism — sabda- 
monism, vijnana-monism and satta-monism ; and it may 
be noted here that Patanjali and Bhartrihari have deve- 
loped and systematised the sabda-monism in their works 
on grammar, just as Buddha and his disciples and 
Sankara and his commentators have systematised respec- 
tively the vijixana-rnonism and satta-monism. 

The five opening verses of the Vakyapadiya which 
explain as usual the anuhandha chatnshtaya, contain the 
essence of Bhartrihari’s monistic philosophy. He accepts 
the vivarta-vada, which is one of the fundamentals in 
Sankara’s monistic system ; and this gives Bhartrihari a 
very high place as a pre-Sahlcara A dvaitin in the history of 
Indian Philosophy. His characterisation of sabda-brah- 
inan as one ‘ that has neither beginning nor end, as the 
essence of sabda or speech, as the cause of audible sounds 
and as having this phenomenal world for its manifestation 

^ Anadinidhanam brahma sabdatattvam yadaksharatn I 
, vivartate-'rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatah H ‘ 

ekameva yadamnatam bhinnam saktivyapasrayafe i 
aprithaktvepi saktibbyo pyitbaktvenaiva variate H ' 
anyahatah kala yasya kala sakiirQ'upasritali I ' 

Janmadayo vikarab shat bha-vabhedasya yonayali 'I 
ekasya sarvabljasya yasya cheyamanekadha I, 
bhoktri-bhoktavya rtipepa bhogarupena cha sihitili H ■ 
YShyapadiya, handy,, I, Verses 1‘4. 
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and as being the only efficient cause of this uniYerse— 
mostly resembles Sankara’s description of Brahman in his 
Jijiiasadhikarana and Janmadyadhikarana bhashya. 
What is known in the Upanishads as ‘ iha advituja Brah- 
man ’ is ordinarily experienced by all in different forms 
and capacities ; and this, Bhartrihari says, is due to various 
Mpat^/u’s—limiting conditions — imposed on the supreme 
Brahman. Hence the experiences representing the six 
stages of the phenomenal world — birth, existence, trans- 
formation, growth, decay and destruction — present the 
characteristics of Kalasakti which is popularly known as 
mcLya in Sankara’s monistic system. Because this 
E&lasakti in the opinion of the Advaitins possesses 
different and, sometimes, even opposite properties like 
sattva and asattva, this universe appears differently as 
bhoktri (enjoyer), hhoktavya (enjoyable) and bhoga (enjoy- 
ment). It is again through this Kalasakti that the 
Absolute Brahman manifests itself in the form of this 
manifold world. It is on the basis of this extraordinary 
kind of work that this Kalasakti or maya is generally 
described by the Sdstrakaras as anirvachaniya, (i.e.), 
neither sat nor asat, neither separate from, nor identi- 
cal with, the Absolute. The acceptance of such an 
Eternal Truth, viz., the sabdabrahman and' the expla- 
nation of this phenomenal world as the seeming manifesta- 
tion of that Eternal Truth (by the power of Kalasakti) 
goes against the very conception that Bhartrihari, the 
author of the Vdkyapadtya, was a Buddhist, since no Bud- 
dhist is said or known as yet to have accepted anything as 
eternal. 

Again, Bhartrihari’s masterly elucidation of the 
agamapramana in this section of the Vdkyapadiya con- 
tains a direct proof of Bhartrihari’s non-Buddhistic faith. 
Following the hoary traditions of the vedic seers, Bhar- 
trihari speaks out, as a great, champion of Hindu religion 
and philosophy, his firm belief and conviction that dgama 
(the Vedas, Smriti, etc.) is the sole authority on dharma 
which is transcendental aiud. as suohj cannot be understood 



hj o%hei 'pranidnas like pratyaksha dind anumdna. In 
this connection he revels in the glorification of the 
Vedas in that they, as self -revelations, explain the mystic 
nature of d/iarwa and moksha. He strongly asserts that 
mankind cannot find better means than the Vedas for 
understanding the hidden truth of this universe. Man 
naturally relies on his powerful and fertile reason, but it 
has not only not helped him but has even spoiled him, 
firstly because it has not given him any satisfactory solu- 
tion for many vital problems of this world ; and secondly 
because it leaves behind a . residue of doubt in him so 
much so that he is disinclined to accept the solution given 
in the Vedas for these puzzling problems. Bhartrihari 
lays down the general principle that on questions of 
supernormal character, dgama or sastra is the only 
authority and tarka is unreliable,^ for, however, great 
might be a man’s intellectual attainments, his, well- 
thought-out syllogism may in no time be proved falla- 
cious by a greater intellectual giant. He adds^ that a 
man who trusts his reason in transcendental matters is 
for ever doomed just as a blind man who touches only 
with his hands the slope of a huge precipice and adyances 
further, is destined to death by an instantaneous fall. 
Tarka has only a timely effect by pulling down a man 
from his status, but it fails often to convey the truth. 
Tarka may be accepted as an accessory to agarna, but it 
should not direct its path against agama. So says 
Bhartrihari : ‘ Vedaidstravirodhicha tarkasiohakshurapas- 
yatdm'} This is an important fact that has been 
generally spoken of by the Upanishads and established by 
^ankardcharya and his followers. ^ . 


t, ' V i' 1 ' , ' - • t. I *' M ' . 

^ Yatnenanumitopy arthah kusalair anumatribhih I abhiyuktatarai- 
ranyair anyathainopapadyate H -Vakyapadiya K. I, v. 34; 
^ Ibid verse 42- 
* Ibid verse 137. 
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WHO AEE THE ANITrASPHOTA-VlDlNAH ? 

By K. a. Subramania Iyer, m.a. (London), 

University, LiicJcnow. 

♦ 

Pandit Cliaru Deva SPastri has put all lovers of 
Sanskrit under obligation by the publication of the first 
kanda of the Vakyapadiya, with two commentaries, one by 
Bhartrihari himself and the other by Vrishabhadeva. 
The second one explains both the verses and the com- 
mentary of Bhartrihari. Bhartrihari’s own commentary 
on his verses has been published for the first time in its 
authentic form. An adaptation of it was published in 
Benares long ago but there it was attributed to Pupya- 
■rajainspite of the colophon (Vak. p. 62, Ben. Edn.) which 
mentions Harivrishabha who is no other than Bhartrihari 
himself; but on page 1 we read the editor’s heading: 
Vctkyapadlyam Punyarcijakrita Prakasakhya tlkasahitam 
prarabhyate. The second commentary by Vrishabhadeva 
is also very welcome. It is a pity that the editor has 
published only extracts from it, though probably he might 
have had excellent reasons for doing so. 

The two commentaries together throw a good deal of 
light on the first kanda of the Vakyapadiya which was 
rather obscure in many places. The object of this paper 
is to draw attention to one of the points on which we 
have now more information than before on account of 
these two commentaries. 

It is well known that for grammarians the real word 
iabda is the sphdta, an eternal, imperishable reality which 
exists in all of us and which, when awakened or 
suggested, expresses the meaning. It is the sounds which 
are uttered that suggest this eternal sph5ta, These sounds 
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are produced by human effort and they are perishable. 
They are called d7im??a2/aL This orthodox view of the 
grammarians is the nityapaksha, the view that the real 
word sfliota is eternal. But there were other views. The 
Naiyyayikas, for instauoe, held that the word m-aniiya 
and refused to admit the necessity of postulating the 
existence of such an entity as spJiota. The Bauddhas also 
held iahda to be anitya. 

When we turn to the Vakyapadlya we find that 
there were people who believed that sahda was anitya 
yet made use of the word sphota in expounding their views. 
Their views are set forth in Vakyapadiya 1, 103-106 
(Lahore Edition) and the two commentaries mentioned 
above throw some light on these views. Immediately 
before this passage, Bhartrihari sets forth the orthodox 
view, the nityapaksha and points out, rather elaborately, 
the distinction between sp7z5teand dhvani on the one hand 
and between prakrita dhvani and vaikrita dhvani on the 
other. I shall not dwell on that just now. Then he under- 
takes to explain the distinction between these very things 
from the point of view of the karyapaksha or anitya- 
paksha — karyapakshe sphsta dhvani bhedam pradarsa- 
yann aha ‘ ya ’ iti ”. (Vak. p. 98, Lah. Edn.), says the 
commentator Vrishabhadeva referring to the following 
verse : — Yah samyoga vihhdgahhyam karanair upajanyate^ 
sa sphdta §abdajhdh Sabddh dhvanayo ‘ nyair uddhritah^ 
(Vak. I, 103, Lah. Edn.). The word anyaih shows that 
it is not the nityapaksha which is now being expounded. 
It is the view of those who did not hold that the eternal 
word sphota is suggested by the transitory sounds 
{dhvani)-^ anyaih’ iti- abhivyakti vddibhyah (Vak, p. 99, 
Lah. Edn.) says Vyishabhadeva. But all of them apparently 
did not hold the same view. There were minor differences 
among them, though all of them are represented as using 
the word sphota. I shall take their views in the order in 
which they appear in the text. • . 

. - The question, is : what is sphOta and what is dhvani 
and what is the relation between the two ? 
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According to the first view, splidta is the name of the 
first sound which is produced by the vibrations, move- 
ments, contacts and explosions of the vocal organs : anitifa 
pakshe sihana karana pr3,pti vibhaga hetukaJi prathama- 
bhimrvrito yah Jabdali sa sphota ity tichyate (Vak. p. 98, 
Lah. Bdn.). These first sounds, however, do not disappear, 
without producing others. They are all causes {karana) 
of others which are their effects (karya). The sounds 
which are the effects are called dhvanayah : karya 
kabdanamifi ' samydga vibhayajanarn sphotajan&mdhvanl- 
narn I karana sabdanarn, Hi, samyoga vibhagajanam sphata- 
jiarn I (Vak. p. 100, Lah. Edn.). To me, it seems that it 
would be more in accordance with the view which is being 
set forth here by Bhartrihari if the text read : karya- 
sabdanamiti haviyoga-vibhagaja sphdtajanam dhvanlnam ^ 
instead of the reading given above. However, I have 
given the text as it is published. These subsequent 
sounds called dhvanayaJi are represented as spreading in 
all directions. They are like the reflections of the original 
sonndL {tadrripapdti bimbopagrdhinali) . They are all 
links in a chain of sounds which proceeds from the origi- 
nal sound called sphota. In this chain, each link shows 
lesser strength in reflecting the original than the preceding 
one. In other words, the links in each chain become 
progressively inaudible until they disappear altogether. 
These chains of sounds in which the links are like the 
original sphota or the sound produced by the initial 
contacts of the vocal organs' spread in all directions in 
two ways : according to the Vlchitarahga nyaya and the 
Kddamba Koraka nydya : tasmaddhi sthdna samydga 
vibhaga jata-chhabdad daiadigvydpinah Eadamba-Kdrakd- 
vad Vlchi santdnavach cha iabddjdyamdndh Srdtrarn daSa- 
digavasthitd?id'm upagachchhanti (Yrishabha on Vak. I, 
103, Lah. Edn.). The first sound in each chain is the result 
of the vibrations of thei vocal organs, while the others are 
produced, not by the movements of the vocal organs, but the 
sounds immediately preceding them. It is the latter which 
are called dhvanayah— ‘ Sabdajdh iabdd dhvanayd-‘nyair 


udaJiritah’ The chain of sounds which follows 
the initial sound sphdta is nob always of the same length. 
According as it is short or long, this initial sound sphofa 
is said to be Ivrasva or dirgha, though, as a matter of fact, 
such a distinction cannot exist in the initial sounds, all of 
which can last only just one moment —tEshampr athamikd- 
ndm abhinnah kdlah sarvSshdm eka kshmidimsihdndt 
(Vrishabha on Vak. I, 104, Lah. Edn.). The length of the 
chain is wrongly attributed to the original sound which 
produces the chain. Why one chain is long and another 
short depends upon the nature of the cause which pro- 
duces the original sound. Each link in the chain is the 
cause of the following link and the result of the preced- 
ing one. Looked upon as a cause, it is called prdkrita 
dhvani) as a result, it is called vaikrita dhvani {tatradya 
. . . . prdkHtah paru vaikrita iti hddliyam — (Comm, 

on Vak. I, 104, Ben. Edn.) 

Vakyapadiya I, 103 is quoted by Abhinavagupta 
in his Dhvanyalokalbchana (p. 47) while he is explain- 
ing the different meanings in which the word dhvani is 
used by Anandavardhana. It is used by them in five 
meanings and Abhinavagupta wants to show that all of 
them are based on the usage of grammarians. The first 
meaning of the word dlivaniinT)\xvdmj^\o\e>ievyangydrtha, 
especially that kind which is like a reverberation, an 
echo {anuranana) proceeding from the expressed or conven- 
tional meaning. Abhinavagupta, following Anandavar- 
dhana, is of opinion that this alankarika use of the word 
is based on the usage of grammarians and to prove it he 
quotes Vakyapadiya I, 103, cited above. In this verse, 
the word i/wam is used, as explained above, to the links in 
the chain of sounds coming from an initial sound. Erom 
this, it is clear that, according to Abhinavagupta, the first 
amtyapakslia which we are now considering was held by 
grammarians, even though they may not have been strictly 
orthodox grammarians. This view is strengthened by the 
illustration which Bhartrihari gives for explaining how 
the chains of sounds which follow the original sounds are 
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not alwaj^s of the same length. He compares the sound 
produced by the contact of a drum and a stick with that 
produced by the contact of a piece of iron with bell-metal. 
(Bhartrihari, I, 104). The reference to the sound pro- 
duced by the contact cf the drum and the stick reminds 
one of the passage in the Mahabhashya where the same 
illustration is used to point out the difference between 
sphota and dhvanV 

lam aware that this passage is usually explained as 
supporting the niiijapak$ha, h\it a grammarian holding the 
aniiyapaksha csbn a]&o interpret this in his favour. Indeed 
they seem to have actually done so, judging from the 
reference to the same illustration in Bhartrihari’s 
commentary explaining this view. 

Thus in Vak. 1,103, fa means the initial sound 
which is produced by the movenaents of the vocal organs 
and dJivani means a link in the chain of sounds which 
follows it, as a kind of echo, a reverberation. Lleferring to 
this view, Abhinavagupta says : Eshapakaro ‘ vyakta sabda- 
nwmeva variate. (Dhvanyaloka p. 47). This is a little 
surprising, baoause it is clear from Vak. I, 103, quoted 
by Abhinavagupta and from Bhartrihari’s and Vrisha- 
bhadeva’s commentary on it that all these writers have 
the human speech in their mind. The sounds which they 
are describing and between which they are trying to 
establish distinctions are all produced by the play of 
sthana and karatia, i.e., vocal organs. And yet Abbinava- 
gupta says that the distinction between sphdta, and 
dhvani established in "Vak. I, 103, refers to avyakta sabda. 
Does avyakta sabda mean a sound produced by the human 
vocal organs but without any regard to meaning ? Does 
this mean that the word sphdta was used by the gramma- 
rians not only for that eternal entity which, when 
suggested, expresses the meaning, but also for the initial 
sound of a chain, irrespective of any meaning? Does 
this mean that the necessity for postulating an eternal 
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verbal entity arises only for the explanation of the 
phenomenon called ‘ meaning ’ ? 

Other exponents of the anityapalcsha explain the 
relation between sphota and dTjuam in a different way; 
^ anityasabda-vadibhir eva pTirvam anyathdhtam l idam tu 

dar&anantaram {Yxh\i'Ah\i 2 a on Yak. I, 105). According to 
some, sph5ta and dhvani are produced at the same time, 
like the flame of a lamp and its light. There is no interval 
between them. The only difference between the flame and 
‘ ■ the light is that, in the former, the particles of fire (tejas) are 

in greater concentration or density, whereas in light they 
are not so dense. What is called a lamp is a light which 
is in a very concentrated form in the centre and which 
spreads in all directions from that centre becoming less and 
less dense. All this happens at the same time. In the 
same way, sphota is the name of the central sound which 
spreads in all directions. From a distance it is possible 
to see the light, but not the lamp. In the same way, from 
a distance we can hear the dhvani but not the sphota. 
In other words, it is sometimes possible to hear some 
vague sounds from a distance without our recognising 
the sounds. (Vrishabha on Yak. I, 105.) In this view, 
another comparsion of sphota and dhvani is with a sub- 
stance and its smell. The two are produced together. 
(Vrishabha on Yak. I, 105.) 

Who were the people who held this view ? Were 
they also grammarians ? 



THE DATE OE EASAENAVASUDHAKAEA 

By A. N. Krishna Aitangar, M.A., L.T., 
Eaghava Vilas, Taikad, Trimndrum. 

The Easarnavasudhakara is a work ou Alamkara 
literature which deserves consideration at the hands of 
scholars and students. Its reputed author Singabhupala 
is generally known as Sarvajna Singapa. His date has 
been fixed by the late Mr. Seshagiri Sastri, who was the 
first to bring to light this work, as approximating to 1330 
A.D.' 

It is the object of this short paper to fix the date and 
authorship of Easarnavasudhakara in the light of the 
materials that have accumulated since 1896, along with 
the internal evidence furnished by the work itself. While 
there is paucity of evidence, dogmatic assertions cannot be 
made; the present attempt is rendered difficult by the 
absence of direct epigraphic material to rely on, as well 
as by the exaggerations that poets readily indulge in, in 
evaluating the services of their patrons to the people in 
general and to literature in particular. 

The first few pages of the work furnish the genealogy 
of the author : 

“ In the Recarla family there was a prince named 
Tacama Nayudu who was learned and wealthy. He fought 
a battle with the Pandya King and became victorious. 
He was styled Khadga-Narayana on account of his 
prowess. His wife was called Pocamata. He had three 
sons named Singama Nayaka, Annama Nay aka and 
Ecama Nayaka. While the eldest brother was ruling 
over the kingdom the youngest Ecama distinguished 

^ See Seshagiri Sastri. Report on a search for Sanskrit and Tamil 
Manuscripts, 1896-7. pp. 7-11 and pp. 91-98 for extracts. 
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himself and got a son named Nagama Nayaka. Singama 
Nayndn had two sons named Anapoba called also Ananta 
Nayudu and Madhava Nayudu the latter of whom had 
many sons of whom Devagiri was the most important. 
The elder succeeded to the throne and on account of his 
valour obtained the title of Somakula-Parasarama. He 
constructed the steps over the mountain of Srisaila for 
the benefit of the pilgrims to the sacred shrine of Siva 
under the title of Mallikarjuna situated on the summit. 
His wife was called Annamarnba and she gave birth to 
two sons who were named Yedagirisvara and Sivabhupati. 

“ This king Singama Nayudu lived prosperously with 
his six sons and settled in a town called Rajacala (Raca- 
konda) which was the capital of his ancestors and ruled 
over the country between the Vindya Mountains and the 
hill Srisaila situated in the Kurnool District.”’ 

1 Yachama Nayudu 


2 Singama Nayudu 3 Annama Nayuiju 4 Echama 

I 7 Nagama Nayaka 

1 1 

5 Ananta or Anapota 6 Madhava Nayudu 


1 ' . . ■» 

8 Yedagirisvara 9 Singabhupala 10 Devagiri and others 


11 Anapota 12 D^a 13 Yallabha 14 Yedagiri 15 Dama 16 MMa. 
[Compiled from the text) 

This dynastic line agrees with the list furnished by 
Sewell for the Venkatagiri Zamindari^ Yachama or 
Yerra Dacha was sent by Prataparudra II against the 
Pandyans who had conquered Kanchi^, perhaps as an 
assistant of Muppidi Nay aka. The confusion caused by 

^ Report on a search for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts, 1896-7, 
Seshagiri Sastri, p. 9; ,, 

^ List of Antiquities, II, p. 240. 

^ See A.R.E. (Madras) 1909, part II, para 73 and 1918, para 50. 
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the invasion of Malik Eafur did not leave anything un- 
touched except perhaps Eavi-vartna Kulasekhara, the ruler 
of Kollam/ His victorious march to the north is 
recorded in his inscriptions at Conjeevaram A.D. 1313-l4i 
The invasion of Muppidi Nayaka came in 1317 which 
eSectively brought a portion of the Tundira Mandala 
under the rulers of Warrangal.^ 

Dacha’s son Singama Nayaka also served Pratapa- 
rudra II/ Thus the first two members were the gene- 
rals of the Kakatiya king. According to our list the 
reputed author of the work Easarnavasudhakara was a 
grandson of this Singama Nayudu. The date 1330 A.D. 
may well be assigned to this Singama ; for in 1896 Sesha- 
giri Sastri did not possess materials which we are fortunate 
in having to fix the date with greater precision. Fur- 
ther, Sastri had. assumed that the reputed author of the 
Easarnavasudhakara had the biruda of Sarvajna as well 
an assumption which has been pulled down by Mr. Pra- 
bhakara Sastri.^ 

A careful consideration of the internal evidence leads 
us to the conclusion. Verse 21 makes a clear reference to 
the minister of the Yadava king Singhana — Hemadri — 
the author of Gliaturvarga Ghintdmani. 

Anapota, the father o( Singa, performed the sixteen 
great danas mentioned by Hemadri and constructed a 
flight of steps up the Srisailam Hill at very great cost 
making its approach easy for all pilgrims. Using the 
word (Hemadri) with a double meaning the author hints 
that the two meritorious works were done by spending the 
mountains of gold (Hemadri) that were at hand in the 
hope that they would produce better results by such 
expenditure than by being kept idle in the Treasury. ® 

^ Bp Ind, Vol. IV Arulalaperumal temple inscription. 

^ K. V. S. Aiyar, Historical sketches of Ancient Dekhan, p. 302. 
A. E. E. 328 of 1905. K. A. Nilakanta Sastry : Pandyan 
Kingdom (1929), p. 213. 

^ Sewell : List of Antiquities, II, p. 240. 

'' V. Prahhakara Sastri. Sringara Srinathamu (Telugu) 

^ Easarnavasudhakara edited by Dr. T. Ganapatisastri, p, 4, 






But this meritorious act of the construction of the 
flight of steps up the Srisailam Hill is generally attributed 
in the inscriptions to one Verna Eeddi of the KondaTidU 
dynasty. 

The Vanapalli Plates of Anna Verna (Son of Vema) 
state specifically that the steps constructed by Vema were 
near the Patala Ganga.’ But the place where Anapota 
of Eajaeula constructed the steps is not known so far. It 
may he that they were constructed in another part of the 
hill, for there seems to be more than one route up thehill.^ 
Hence there is nothing wrong in crediting Anapota as well 
with a similar meritorious act. There is nothing improb- 
able in the rulers of the two dynasties of Kondavidu and 
Eajaeula having vied with each other in their benefac- 
tions to such an important: temple as that of Srisailam. 
Verna’s date is known from the inscriptions to be 
1320-64 A.D. ■ 

There has been much confusion in the identification 
of the author of Easarnavasudhakara. Perhaps it is 
caused by there having lived a number of Singabhupalas, 
closely related to one another and almost contemporary 
with our author. 

Thus Dr. E. G. Bhandarkar identified Singa the 
author of a commentary on Sangitaratnakara called 
Sangitasudhakara, with the Yadava King Singhana.^ 
A. C. Burnell thought that Easarnavasudhakara was 
written by a Tan j ore Prince of the 18th Century.^ 
Earna Sastry opined that Singayya Nayaka, the ruler 
of Korrukonda was perhaps identical with Sarvajna 
Singama. ^ 

Again M. T. Narasimha Iyengar has assumed that 
the Singama to whom Vedanta DSsika sent his works at 

1 Ep. Ind., Ill, pp. 59-68. 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yol, XXIII, p. 110. 

^ Bhandarkar Eeport, 1B82-3 (Bombay), pp 37-8- 

■* Anfrecht Catalogue Catalogprum, I, p. 497 (a) 

^ Bp. Ind., XIII. Akkalapundi Grant dated Saka 1290 1 A.E.B 
1913, part ii, para 71. ■ 


his request had the title of Sarvajfla/ We have 
already indicated that it is not based on sure foundations. 
For we have reason to believe that it was the grandson of 
this Singama, who alone bore the title. Thus literary- 
tradition has contributed much to the existing confusion. 

The author of Easarpiavasudhakara has quoted from 
several authors. The clues which we get therefrom for 
fixing the date are sometimes very difficult to follow. The 
latest authors quoted are Jayadeva and Vidyadhara, apart 
from the reference to Hemadri, which is indirect. 

In the last section, in enumerating the names that 
may be given to the characters of bards, Slnga gives as 
examples kaTpuraoJianda-Kamfilyetyadikain nama vandi- 
nam. Eampilya is the name given to one of the bards in 
the work Pratapanidrakalyana of Vidyanatha. Singa 
came after (Hemadri ?) and Yidyanatha who was patro- 
nised by Prataparudra II. The latest date of the Kakatlya 
ruler so far known is 1326 A.D. Putting Singa one 
generation later we arrive at 1360 roughly. Thus the 
earlier limit can safely be fixed. 

The lower limit is fixed by those who quote Rasarnava- 
sudhakara. Among these, Mallinatha, the great com- 
mentator and his son Kumarasvamin, the commentator 
on the work of Vidyanatha are the most prominent. The 
Chamatkaraohandrika of Vi^vesvara Kaviehandra has 
several quotations from Rasarnavasudhakara. , 

A further source of help is the work called Prasahga- 
ratnavali by one Potayarya of Vadhula gotra.^ It is 
an anthology compiled from various sources such as the 
Puranas, Sruti, the Kavyas and the Smritis. The date of 
this work is stated to be Saka 1388, Cyclic year Parthiva, 
A.D. 1466.^ The work consists of seventy-nine pad- 
dhatis of which only seventy-four seem to be available. 
The seventy-second chapter contains short notices of all 

^ See his introduction to. the Snbhdshiianivi (Yani Yilas Press, 
' Srirangam). • : ...... 

^ D. C. 8., XX 12068, p. 8066. : , r 
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the celebrated princes up to Sarvajna Singapa, who had 
been great patrons of literature. This is a point from 
which we can argue backwards. Singa, the author of 
Easarnavasudhakara, must certainly be earlier than or a 
contemporary of Potayarya. Thus the range is reduced 
to an intervening date between 1350 and 1460 A.D.. 

We have already hinted at the difficulty in identifying 
our Singa. During this period there were several 
Singamas. There was one Singama, a comtemporary of 
Praudha Devaraya of Vijayanagar,* also called Sarvajna 
Singama. Another Singama of the time of Mallikarjuna 
of Vijayanagar is also mentioned^ not to speak of 
Singayya Nayaka (of Korrakonda) of the Akkalapundi 
grant dated ^aka 1290 or 1368 A.D. ^ We are fortunate 
in having the genealogical tree furnished by the author 
of Rasarnavasudhakara. This does not agree with that 
of any of the Singamas mentioned above but only with 
the Becharla family. We cannot expect the author to 
give us wrong information where his own immediate 
ancestors and descendants are concerned. 

Hence inscriptions are not of very great help except 
indirectly. We have very few records of our author so 
far discovered to rely upon as positive evidence. Still there 
are three inscriptions which are of use to the piesent 
purpose. They are: — 

1. A record of Eajaraja Madhava, dated Saka 1343; 

2. Another of Saka 1309 mentioning Chingama 
Nayaka, son of Anapota ; 

3. Another by the wife of Anapota, dated Saka 

1303. 

To take the last first. This is a record of the time of 
Anapota, the father of Singabhupala. It is to be found in 
the temple of Lakshminarasimha at Simhachalam in the 

^ Sewell : List of Antiquities, 11, p. 240- 

^ Eefer. V. Rangacharya : Inscriptions of the Madras Presi- 
dency. TI p. 976 ; 601 of Kurnool District. Inscriptions of 
Ceded Districts, No; .48, 

^See infra. ■ 
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verandah built round the garbhagriha (43rd niche). It 
records in Saka 1303 or A.D. 1381, a gift of gold by the 
wife of Anapota/ . 

The second is a record dated Saka 1309 mentioning 
' Chingamanayaka,’ son of Anapota.^ In our list there 
are only two Anapotas, numbers 6 and 11. One is the 
father and the other son of Singabhupala. To me it 
seems that the person referred to here is Anapota the 
father and not the son of our author, the reasons for 
which opinion I shall show hereafter. 

The inscription of Eajaraja Madhava of the Eecharla 
Family is dated Saka 1343, A.D. 1421.^ It states that 
Madhava was the son of Singabhupala and Annamarutha. 
He ruled in the ancestral capital of Rajadri which may be 
identified with Rajachala of Rasarnavasudhakara. He 
granted the village of Toluri in Rajadri district to the god 
Raiiganatha of Srirangam. 

Who is this Madhava ? How is he related to our 
author? The dynastic list (see above) has studiously 
refrained from mentioning the names of the wives of both 
Singas Nos. 2 and 9. One Annamamba is cited as the 
wife of Anapota, the father of Singa (No. 5 of the list). 
Though somewhat confusing at first sight, a reconciliation 
of the conflicting data is still possible. There is nothing 
positively against the assumption that Singa, the reputed 
author of Rasarnava married one Annamamba. Rajaraja 
Madhava may be identified with the sixth son of Singa 
(No. 16) in the list. The mention of Rajadri (Rajachala), 
the capital of the dynasty, strengthens this identification.^ 

It may be noted in passing that one Hauranarya 
in the preface to his work Lakshanadipika (Poetics)^ 

^ V. Rangacharya : Inscriptions of the Madras Presidencv, 
Yol. Ill, p. 1683, ff. 339 of 1899. 

2 Ibid. 

^ Ibid. P 1567 ; No. 454 of Triohinopoly, edited by T. A. Gopi- 
natha Eao. Ep. Indica, XIII, pp. 220-225. 

'' Ep. Indica, XIII, p. 223. 

^ D. C. S. XXII, Nos. 12951 and 12952. The latter is a prose 
work, while the former is in verse. 
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mentions a king Singaya Madhava of the Eecharla 
family. The author was the sqn of one Ayamaprabhu the 
brother of Mitaraya who was a minister of King Singayya 
M§.dhava. The prose manuscript refers to Ayama Mantrin 
as the brother of Potana Mantrin. Our identification 
can at best be only tentative at this stage. Per- 
haps this Singaya Madhava is the same as the donor of 
the Srirangam plates. If this proves correct Gauranarya 
would become a contemporary of Srlnatha and Potana, 
the great Telugu poets of the day. He would also precede 
Singama the grandson of the reputed author of the 
Rasarnavasudhakara. Since the Chamatkaraohandrika is 
quoted in this work, he is later than Visvesvara Kavi- 
chandra, its author. We may therefore tentatively place 
Gauranarya about J430 A.D. as an eider contemporary of 
Potay ary a, the author of Prasangaratnavali, (Bomina- 
ganti Appayacharya, the author of the commentary on the 
Namalihganusasana of Amarasiraha is also called Sri Mara 
Pota).‘ 

One argument which may be put forward is to 
identify Madhava (No. 6) with Rajaraja Madhava the 
donor of the Srirangam plates, for he was also son of a 
Singamanayaka (No. 3) who was the general of Pratapa- 
rudra II. Such a position cannot be accepted, inasmuch 
as the difference in the time between Madhava No. 6 and 
Madhava No. 16 is fairly great. The elder Madhava must 
have been a contemporary of Anapota No. 6 and ordinarily 
must have passed away when the 6th son of the younger 
sou of his elder brother Anapota came of age to rule and 
make grants. 

By 1421 A.D. the 6th son of Singa the reputed 
author of the Rasarnavasudhakara had come to the throne 

^T. C. S. Ve, B. No. 4557. p 6683-34. The author here 
pays very great compliments to Kumarasinga and his literary 
talents. No work which has not, been looked through by 
Kumara Singa deserved to be read by learned men. Nor 
was there any necessity, for a second correction if a work had 
been once glanced through by Kumarasinga. See also T.0. 8. 

HA. E. 1170, 
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of Rajachala. Naturally Singa must have passed away 
by 1400 A.D. or 1410 A.D. The earlier date of 18S0 
A.D. has to be pushed down, if Anapota of Rajachala and 
Verna of Kondavldu are accepted as contemporaries. 
Narrowing still further, and allowing for the early train- 
ing and education of the young prince, the period after 
1360 and before 1400 would be the best acceptable age for 
the author of the Rasarnavasudhakara. 

The late Mr. Seshagiri Sastri mentions three Telugu 
poets as patronised by our Singarna Bommeru Potarazu 
of Potanna, Sakalyamalla and Srinatha. Potanna was a 
contemporary of a Singa Bhupala, but not of Singa, 
the author of the Rasarnavasudhakara. The date of 
Potanna, is 1400-75 A. D.^ and his period of activity 
could have begun only after 1420 at the earliest, by which 
time Madhava of the Srirangam Plate had come to the 
throne. Either ^inga must have passed away, or Potanna 
was still a child in the last years of Singa. 

As for Srinatha, (1366-1440) the possibilities are 
greater since he was a poet even as a boy. We have 
another Singabhupal'a, a grandson of our author who was, 
possibly, the patron of both Srinatha and Potanna. 
Srinatha, seems to have begun his celebrated tour in the 
south after 1410 A.I). This gives room to the supposition 
that his great influence was with the grandson of the author 
of the Rasarnavasudhakara than with the author him- 
self.^ 

The Vaishnava tradition that Vedanta Desika wrote 
at the request of Siugabhupa the Subhashitanivi, Tattva- 
sandesa and Rahasyasandesa with a commentary, and sent 
them on through his disciples, can also be verified here. 
Evidently Singabhupala must have been the Crown Prince 

^ See his Eeport for 1896-7, pp. 7-11. 

^ See Chenchiah aad Eaja Bhujanga Eao. A History of Telugu 
Literature, p. 69. ‘ , 

Mr. Prabhakarasastri clearly distinguishes between Singa, the 
author of Easarnava, and Sarvajna Singa. The latter is a 
. - grandson of the former. See his Srihgara Siinathamu, . oh. 
6, p. 215, coneluding para. ' ' 
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when he requested the great Polyhistor to favour him with 
his grace. This inference is strengthened by the leaning 
towards Yaishnavism shown the Srirangam plates of 
Pbaiaraja Madhava, which record the grant of the village of 
Toluri in the district of Eajadri to the God Eanganatha in 
the midst of .the Kaveri, with the. eight en joyments and 
powers after the king had worshipped the feet of his guru 
Venkatacharya, son of Eamanujacharya of the SrTsaila 
family, h 

Gopinatha Eao has translated ‘ Ashtabhogateja- 
svamya’ as the eight enjoyments and powers. A better 
translation for ‘Tejasvamya ’ would be the ownership of 
mines in the fields such asgold, silver, diamonds, rubies, etc., 
which come under what Kautilya would call Akara Karma.^ 

The biographer of Vedanta Desika calls Singa as the 
son of Madhava. So far, no Singa known to us and 
belonging to the Eecharla family has had a Madhava for 
his father.^ The late Mr. Gopinatha Eao (in editing 
the Inscription of Eaja Eaja Madhava) has left it with the 
bare statement, quoting the word of Vedanta Dehka ‘ To 
son of Madhava, the fact was communicated by Niga- 
manta Desika.’ * Nor has he identified the donor Madhava 
with any one in our dynastic list. 

I therefore am inclined to advocate a later date for 
the authorship of Easarnavasudhakara than 1330 A.D. 
suggested by Seshagiri Sastri. The period between 1360 
and 1340 may safely be assigned under the present circum- 
stances. Mallinatha and Kumarasvami must certainly be 
dated later than Singabbupala since he is quoted by them. 
Unless there is direct evidence forthcoming to prove that 
Singa was a patron, a proposition which has not so far, 
been accepted, they should be dated only after 1400 A.D. 


'Ep. Ind., Xril. p. 223. 

^ According to Indian ‘ logic, Tejas is , divided into four kinds. 
See also Annam bhatta, Tarka Samgraha — Eevised Bdn. 
p. 36 (1926). ■ 

See Vedanta Desika Vaibhava Prakasika, verse 129. 

’Ep. Ind., Xlir, p. 222. 
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TEAGEDIES IN SANSKRIT 

By S. Ramachandea. Rao, m.a., 
■InUrmediate College, Mysore. 


A study of Western dramatic literature has taught 
us to consider the tragedy as the best form of drama. 
The Greeks considered this type of dramatic spectacle as 
“ great and majestic ” and with the moderns it is a 
mighty “work of art designed to please.” Eminent 
playwrights from ancient times have tried their skill at it, 
but “ twice only has tragedy flowered to full perfection — 
once in Periclean Athens and again in Elifjebethan 
England.” 

This work of art— Tragedy, deals with the “tragic 
aspect of life.” It narrates the story of suffering and 
woe of a great and noble person ; depicts the nature of 
man, his various passions and struggles ; portrays the 
gradual process by which a flaw of nature, an error 
committed, grows and expands till it ends in a great 
catastrophe. Tragedy is supposed to serve a definite 
function too, for according to Aristotle, it produces “ a 
moral and delightful effect by the purification of passions 
— a certain kind of catharsis.” 

When therefore, we became acquainted with this 
species of drama of the West we grew curious to know if 
a like type of spectacle existed in our own literature. We , 
sought the assistance of the Western scholars of Sanskrit, 
in satisfying our curiosity. They pointed out only the 

absence of the tragic type of drama in Sanskrit. Wilson’s 
observation in this connection is interesting. He wrote — 
“The Hindu plays never offer a calamitous conclusion, 
which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to constitute a 
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tragedy in Shakespeare’s days . . . . . . . The 

Hindus in fact have no tragedy.” Another eminent 
scholar pf the West writing on Sanskrit dramas says : “ The 
end must be happy .... Tragedy is forbidden.” 
Obviously in pointing out the absence of tragedies in 
Sanskrit he based his remarks on the evidence supplied 
by the Indian poetics. 

We next turned our attention to the Indian poetics 
themselves Just to know if there was not a tj'^pe of drama 
mentioned in them haviag the essential elements of a 
tragedy. A sad and calamitous ending is the keynote of 
a tragedy and it was exactly this that the Indian poetics 
prohibited. Thus the Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha is 
very clear on this point (S. D. VI, 16 - 18 ). According to 
this canon a Nataka shall never present death on the 
stage nor can it present the scene of a battle. And it is 
exactly these that we witness in the great tragedies of the 
Greeks and the Elizahethans— Ajax and Bvadne die 
a violent death upon the stage, Othello kills himself “ to 
die upon a kiss,” and fierce battle-scenes in the dramas of 
Shakespeare are not uncommon. 

So, the Western Sanskrit scholars told us we had no 
tragedies and our poetics sounded the same note. We 
felt disappointed that so good a form of drama, 
highly e.steemed in the West was absent in our literature. 
Suffering from a kind of complex therefore, we began to 
explain away the absence of tragedies — perhaps to console 
ourselves. We said we were averse to this type of literary 
production because we were too joyous a nation for enter- 
taining pessimistic thoughts. We argued that tragedy 
aimed at giving a faithful picture of life and that our 
dramas were indifferent to the actual conditions of life iir 
this world. We pointed out that our religious tempera- 
ment was against ■ any tragic conception. Lastly, we 
argued that our belief in the karma theory failed to arouse 
in us the tragic emotions of pity and fear and that pur 
mental outlook and' philosophy of life prohibited an 
attempt to write tragic plays. 
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Axe the sayings .of the poetics the last word on the 
absence of tragedies in Sanskrit ? Are we to conclude 
that the dictum of the poetics is all authoritative ? If it 
is so, if in our dramas “no one dies and every one is 
married ” why (in the world) do we witness the suffer- 
ing and death of Duryodhana on the stage, in the 
tirubhahga of Bhasa ? Why is there the portrayal of a 
certain kind of gloom hovering around the noble character 
of Karna in Karna-Bhara ? — his doom' and death is almost 
sounded at the conclusion of the play! The play has 
certainly not a happy ending for the presentation of a 
“ 6akti ” is a poor substitute for the great losses of Karna. 

I think we were not well advised in going to the 
poetics for an answer, in expecting the Sanskrit scholars 
of the West to enlighten us on this point and in trying to 
explain the reasons for the absence of tragedies in Sanskrit 
literature. Instead, we ought to have gone direct to the 
Sanskrit dramas to find out^ if in any of them, the salient 
and essential features of a tragedy were present. 

Starting from this point of view, the following four 
dramas may be singled out as perfect specimens of trage- 
dies : 

1. The Karna-Bhara of Bhasa. 

2. The TJrubhanga of Bhasa. 

3. The Venisamhara of Bhattanarayana. 

4. The Chandakausika of Aryakshemisvara. 

On examination, every one of them will be found to 
conform in the minutest detail to the W’estern standards 
of tragic drama. 

Bradley defines in precise and clear terms the Shakes- 
pearean tragedy as “ a story of exceptional calamity leading 
to the death of a man in high estate.” It is clear from 
this definition that the final scene of a tragedy must 
present the spectacle of the death of the hero. At any 
rate, this is true of the Shakespearean tragedies for their 
last scenes always end with “ a violent curtain.” Bradley 
would refuse therefore to call the Karnabhara a tragedy 
because this drama does not include the death of the 
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hero. But the question is whether a tragedy should 
necessarily end in the death of the hero. According to 
Bradley’s definition of Shakespearean tragedy we must 
furnish only an affirmative answer. All Shakespearean 
tragedies end in the death of the hero. But the saying 
“ that every death-bed is the scene of the fifth act of a 
tragedy ” is true only in the Shakespearean sense. And 
when we discuss tragedies in general we understand 
that death need not be the necessary ending of a tragedy. 
In Aristotle’s definition of a tragedy the word death 
never occurs at all, nor is it implied. It runs thus ;-- 
“Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete and of a certain magnitude; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play ; 
in the form of action, not of narrative ; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper catharsis or purgation of these 
emotions.” It is clear from this definition (as to) what 
exactly a tragedy is. It is a representation of a serious, 
complete action and as Lucas points out “ it does not for 
the Greek imply, an unhappy ending.” Much less death ! 
It is simply a drama that renders human life seriously. 
Collins opines that death is not the necessary ending of a 
tragedy, not even a sad ending. He says ; “ A sad ending 
is not essential to tragedy ; • greatness and ‘ removedness ’ 
are.” So it is not death but defeat and suffering that is 
essential to constitute a tragedy. Thus in “ The Persians ” 
of Aeschylus we do not find, the death of the hero, rather 
it is the frightful fate of Xerxes that is presented — Xerxes 
who was routed at Salamis, driven home in confusion 
followed by losses and defeat. In some other tragedies 
where the hero dies, his death is reported, not represented 
as in Shakespeare. “ In the whole of the extant Greek 
tragedies,” says Haigh, “ there are only two examples of 
sudden death upon the. stage that of Ajax and Evadne.” 
If therefore, Shakespeare ended his tragedies by presenting 
the death of the hero,; it was because death represented 
the acme of calamity and not because a tragedy necessarily 
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needed the presentation of such a spectacle. The Greeks 
preferred to close the . tragedy on a quiet note but 
Shakespeare was violent- Death of the hero was present- 
ed because it was a situation that the poet sought after 
to produce the highest tragic effect— “death was the 
extreme instance of dreadfulness.” Schopenhauer for 
instance was of the opinion that “ the representation of 
the great misfortune is alone essential to tragedy.” From 
this discussion it is evident that the death of a hero is not 
an essential element in a tragedy. What is essential is 
the representation of the exceptional calamity that over- 
takes the just and the innocent. 

Therefore, though in the Karnabhara, the death of 
the hero Kariia does not take place, still, since it deals 
with the greatest calamity that befell Karna, as he was 
tricked out of his divine armour and ear-rings at a time 
when he needed them most, the play should be classed as 
a tragedy. 

With regard to the three other dramas mentioned 
above the difficulty does not arise at all, for in all these 
dramas we see the calamity culminate in death. Dur- 
yodhana in tirubhahga dies before our very eyes. In 
the Venlsamhara Duryodbana, whom I consider to be 
the hero of the play, dies in the course of the action. 
Likewise in Chandakauffika the hero is made to ascend 
the heavens — a euphemistic manner of suggesting the end 
of the hero. It is a significant fact that at the end 
Harischandra is taken to heaven in a Vimana instead of 
being crowned king once again. His departure to the 
Brahmaloka in a divine chariot ordered by Dharma is 
but a refined Hindu way of portraying the end of the king. 
For instance, in Urubhanga, Duryodbana is not spoken 
of as dying but as going to heaven in a vimana drawn by 
thousand swans. 

, But whose death is it that takes place in the Veni- 
samhara of Bhattanarayana ?. No doubt the death of an 
important character is reported in the final act. But is 
it the death of the, hero ? . , . . - • 
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The one iateresfcing problem that the Vemsamhara 
has always given rise to, is in regard to the hero of the 
play. It presents us three important characters Dur- 
yodhana, Bhima and Yudhishthira, and tests our skill in 
naming the hero. 

It is futile to argue that Yudhishthira is the hero of 
the play on the basis that it is he who decides the 
destinies of the Pandavas. No doubt his brothers blindly 
follow him and always await his command for action. 
Even the angry Bhima who dared to challange his 
authority for a day could not embark immediately on 
warfare until at last the permission came. Then only 
the great Rana-yajila begins. Though this is a fact, still, 
it is too weak to establish the theory that Yudhishthira is 
the hero. It is equally bad logic to conclude that since in 
all the Natakas the hero is a Dhirddatta and as in the 
Venisamhara Yudhishthira belongs to this type of a 
Nayaka the rest being Dhirodattas, he must necessarily 
be the hero of Venisamharanataka. In fact we never see 
Yudhishthira at all on the stage except in the last act 
where be bewails foolishly the death of Bhima and rushes 
into the mad act of committing suicide — all the while 
being a “ big dupe of the Charvaka demon. ” 

Nor can we say that Bhima is the hero of the play. 
He appears to be only an active agent of the Pandavas for 
the destruction of the Kurus in general and the Kauravas in 
particular. He is, besides, kept very much in the back- 
ground. We see him on the stage rarely. He appears in the 
first act, the concluding portion of the fifth and in the final 
scene of the final act. His behaviour evokes our aversion, 
not admiration. His conduct in announcing himself to the 
elders in the fifth act is characterised by a wild ferocity. His 
continued boastfulness often excites our disgust. No 
doubt he has cause for being angry, but continuously to 
boast of the actions which he has accomplished and which 
he was going to accomplish wakes Mm unpardonable in our 
eyes. It is therefore evident that neither- Yudhishthira 
nor Bhima can be considered as the hero of the play. 
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Only Duryodhana remains and he should be con- 
sidered the hero for the following reasons : — 

(1) There is a perceptible change in the portrayal 
of the character of Duryodhana. in the Veni- 
samhara as compared with the portrayal of 
his character in the epic Mahabharata. The 
change makes Duryodhana great in our eyes. 
If Bhattanarayana wanted him to be any- 
thing less than the hero of the play he would 
not have effected this great change at all. In 
the epic the story of Duryodhana is a story of 
bad faith and trickery. Out of this Bhatta- 
narayana by the touch of his genius has created 
the picture of a character truly great. Ho 
must have taken the clue from Urubliahga of 
Bhasa. 

(2) He is constantly kept before our eyes. Ho 
figures in all the acts of the drama, except the 
first and even in the first our attention is made 
to concentrate on his actions. 

(3) He impresses us by his heroism and has all 

that wins our admiration. He is an affec- 
tionate brother, a trusted friend and an 
unbending warrior. He is always contrasted 
with the boastful Bhitua. His frailties and 
imperfections elicit our sympathy. He is 
more human in his qualities than Bhima. 

(4) The interest of the story centres around him. 

The final issue, namely, the great war between 
the Kurus and Pandavas is solely dependent 
■ ' ‘ upon his decision. Yudhishthira is ready for 

reconciliation at any moment. Only Duryo- 
dhana is not willing to bring it about. He 
refuses to listen even to Krishna’s message of 
peace. The great Mahabharata war which 
ends in the destruction of the Kurus and 
the Kuru chief is solely due to the stub- 
boruness of Duryodhana. 
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These arguments are enough to point out how the 
hero of the VenTsairihara is not the victorious Bhima — as 
some erroneously hold, but the defeated Duryodhana just 
as in the Persae of Aeschylus, the hero is not the victori- 
ous Greek but the defeated Persian king. The whole 
story of Venisamhara therefore is treated frotn I)uryo- 
dhana’s side. We are more carried away by the fears and 
sorrows of Bhanuinati, KuntI, and Dhritarasbtra, than by 
the victory of the Pandavas and the success of Bhima. 
Duryodhana in his fall is greater than Bhima in his 
triumph. 

The foregoing paragraphs should establish that the 
hero of the Venisamhara is Durybdhana. His death 
comes about in the final act of the play. We do not see 
him die on the stage but in true Greek fashion his death 
is reported to us, for the first time by the chamberlain. 

The discussion has, so far been about the calamity 
or the death of a hero. But is there a speciality about 
the tragic hero, about his character and station in life? 

Aristotle in his analysis of a tragedy lays stress upon 
the character of a tragic hero. He writes ; — “ He (the 
tragic hero) is, moreover, illustrious in rank and fortune. ” 
It follows therefore that the tragic hero is above the com- 
mon man in external dignity and station. He must be 
“great and exalted” a “conspicuous person of a heroic 
mould.” 

Let us examine whether the heroes of Karnabhara, 
Urubhanga, Venisamhara and OhandakauMka are persons 
of “ high estate. ” They are. The. hero of Karnabhara is 
a celebrated warrior on the side of the Kauravas and 
when the play is in progress he is acting as the generalis- 
simo of the Kaurava forces. The hero of Lrubhanga and 
Venisamhara is Duryodhana — a king -who wanted to be 
the supreme monarch after destroying his cousins, the 
Pandavas. The hero of OhandakauMka is Harischandra, 
a king of the Solar dynasty, that ruled over Ayodhya. 

But that is not all. The nature .of the hero in a 
tragedy must bo exceptional. Atdeast in certain respects 
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his character must raise him “above the average level of 
humanity.” Who can say that the character of Duryo- 
dhana in the tlrubhanga is not exceptional ? What a 
noble Kshatriya he is! His last spirited speech to his 
wife bears testimony to this fact. His fair attitude to- 
wards the fallen Bhirna is admirable. This mighty warrior 
is a man with an extraordinary sense of self-respect. 
The character of Duryodhana is as distinguished and 
exceptional as his station in life. 

The nature of Kar^ia is no less distinguished. If 
Duryodhana is a perfect specimen oia. manasaunda, Earna 
is a danaMunda, danavira. There is nothing that he 
refuses to give. Everything is at the disposal of the 
Brahman who on the battle-field asks alms of Earna. 
He is even ready to part with his divine armour and 
ear-rings. A great soldier, a man of undaunted courage, 
he proceeds to fight even in the teeth of ill omen. He 
has his own admirable philosophy of a soldier’s death in 
the field. This is Earna !— an extraordinary warrior and 
exceptionally munificent being! 

We see Duryodhana in the VenTsamhara more as a 
great soul than an author of deadly and vicious schemes 
which, the Mahabharata tries to make out of him. The 
author of the Mahabharata paints Duryodhana in the 
blackest possible colours, but Bhasa and Bhattanarayana 
paint him with the brightest possible ones. The whole 
play is permeated with the high martial spirit of Duryo- 
dhana. What makes him great in our eyes, however, is 
the importance he lays on self-respect. Dbritarashtra 
calls him a manasaivndo- is not afraid to die but his 
sole ambition is that his bitter enemy Bhima must not be 
his destroyer. 

Like a true Eshatriya he wants to kill his opponent 
in fair fight and rejects with disgust the proposal of his 
father to seek some other means of victory. He gives a 
spirited reply to his mother explaining his capacities as a 
soldier. He always . wishes to fight with an opponent 
worthy of his steel. On the. final day of war when he 
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could have chosen to fight with Nakula or Sahadeva, he 
chooses to tight only with Bhima. Mean and cowardly 
thoughts never pollute his great soul, and he bitterly 
chides his mother for entertaining unheroic sentiments. 
At last he dies a noble death fighting on the battle-field. 

Asa king and as a man Harischandra is nothing, if 
not great. The very mention of his name brings very 
clearly before our minds the picture of one steadfastly 
devoted to truth, intent upon carrying out to the very 
letter the first of the moral precepts satyam-vada and un- 
swerving from the path of truth and righteousness even 
during the time of his hardest trials. His sense of duty 
has become proverbial. He does not exempt his own wife 
from handing over the requisite kamhala ere she peforms 
the funeral rites of her son. His character and conduct 
elicit the appreciation of even his bitter opponent-- 
Kausika. Dharma himself appreciates his greatness. 

So far we have seen the nobility and greatness of 
Duryodhana, Karna and Harischandra. Yet what is the 
history of these great men that the dramas present ? It 
is a tale of their woe, their suffering and death. It is 
exactly for this that I call these dramas great tragedies. 
The tragic heroes of the West present a similar tale — the 
tale of their calamity. Lear is a great king but he falls 
from his greatness and dies; Prometheus is tortured for 
all his greatness and is punished for being good to mankind. 
Xerxes is defeated. Hamlet dies and Othello kills him- 
self. What an exceptional calamity for all these great 
men ! 

Look at the fate of Duryodhana in Hrubhahga. To 
what pitiable position is he reduced 1 The greatest of the 
Kurus has fought with Bhima only to have his thighs 
•smashed by his opponent and to fall down in great agony. 
He is half dead, his whole body is wet with blood and he 
can only walk with very painful, effort. Such is his 
miserable condition when his parents, his wives and his 
child come to see him. : Duryodhana tries to get up to 
salute his parents but falls down in the attempt and feels 



asbamed fco find himself reduced to such woeful condition. 
While in such a miserable plight, he is unwilling to be 
seen by his son. He fears lest his son might think low 
of the prowess of the father who is sitting there defeated. 
But Durjaya finds him out at last sitting on hard ground. 
The most pathetic situation arises when the child wants 
to sit on the lap of his father while the fond father is 
compelled to keep him back. In the whole of Sanskrit 
literature we do not come across a like pathetic situation. 
This marks the height of his agony and DuryOdhana is 
relieved of it only by his death. 

Equally pitiable is the condition of Karna in 
Karnabhara. The great hero is going to meet his mighty 
warrior-foe Arjuna. This is the time when he ought to 
be fully eqiripped for victory. But fate prepares him for 
a defeat ! He is tricked out of his kavacha and kundalas 
by Sakra, who comes to him in the guise of a Brahman 
and prays for alms. Rarna grants them and loses them 
both at a time when he needs their services most. 
Deprived of his kavacha and kundalas, the curse of 
Parasurama hanging on his head, the condition of Karna 
was worse than that of a bird with its wings cut off. 
He needs no more than an ordinary shaft of Arjuna to 
bring about his death. 

Calamities never come singly and the last days of the 
hero of Venisamhara are crowded by unprecedented 
■adversities. Great generals on his side like Bhishma and 
Drona fail him. His most affectionate brother Dussasana 
is killed and even his best and trusted friend Karna 
who is his sarvangachandanarasa, nayanamalendu and 
hridaijastJiamanoratha dies. While trying to save his 
brother from the clutches of Bhima he is wounded and 
swoons on the battle-field. His charioteer bears him away. 
Thus defeated at every step, dogged by misfortunes he 
grows dejected and at last, overcome by shame, he refuses 
to remain' in the sight of men as he has not yet killed the 
sons of' Pandu. He therefore prefers to stay at the 
bottom of a lake. ' 



Harischandra’s again is a heartrending story of great 
suffering. Having become the victim of the furious anger 
of the sage Kausika, he is subjected to unparalleled 
hardships. He is worsted of his kingdom and to pay off 
the promised fee to Kausika thinks of selling his own 
self. But his wife and son come forward offering them- 
selves for sale. They are purchased by an Upadhyaya 
but not for the requisite sum. The agent of the preceptor, 
a Brahmacharin behaves roughly and pushes back without 
pity the young and delicate Rohitasva. The boy’s fall 
naturally moves the parents .into tears but they ; are 
helpless. The difficulties of Harischandra are not yet 
over. Half the promised dakshina still remains unpaid. 
The angry sage stands stubborn and pitiless. There is 
only one way of clearing the dues and that is by. selling 
his own self. . But unfortunately the purchaser , is a 
Chandala. Meanwhile another calamity befalls the boy 
Rohitasva. He is bitten by a snake while collecting 
flowers for the preceptor. The poor queen repairs to the 
cremation ground to perform the funeral rites of her son. 
There in the cremation ground stands her own husband 
ready to collect mrita kambala. 

But enough of these tales of sufferings. It seems as 
though Karna, Duryodhana and Harischandra are created 
to suffer and to perish. But while we hear the story o 
their calamity, unconsciously we begin to ask ourselves 
the reason of such adversity. All these are great men but 
they suffer. And why ? 

. The situation is very similar to that of Lear, 
Hamlet, or Othello. Why did these people die ? Did 
these people suffer without any cause ?; If so, will not 
unmerited suffering cause a feeling of “ repulsion ” in us, a 
sight “ too horrible ” to see ! . : . . 

A careful perusal of the tragedies of the. West shows us 
that the great calamity .of the hero may be brought about : — 

1. By the agency of blind fate as in Oedipus rex. 
Attic tragedy seems to annotate the saying—" There is a 
divinity that shapes our ends..” 
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2. By circumstances. — In a tragedy we see how tlie 
hero is unequal to the circumstances. He becomes 
overpowered by them and fails. Groethe shows that 
Hamlet'is a victim of circumstances and that he himself 
feltit— 

“ The timeis out of joint ! 0 cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 

8. By his own character. —By character I mean 
the onesidedness of the hero, his Aveakness, a defect or 
flaw in character. According to this the hero Avili be the 
author of his woe, a victim of his own act, a dupe of his 
own folly. 

4. By “ Hamartia ’’.—-The flaw in the character of 
the hero leads him into the commission of a fatal error. 
Thus Lear’s great passion leads him to the commission 
of the folly of distrusting his last daughter. — 

To return to our Tragedies and Tragic heroes. — 

The Kanjabhara points out how the hero Karna is 
responsible for his own fall. No dopbt his actual fall is 
not mentioned but all the materials from which we can 
conclude the fall of Karna are made available by Bhasa, 
who leaves the actual end of Karna to the imagination of 
readers. Karna commits the tragic error of presenting 
the Brahman with his divine armour and ear-rings. In 
doing this he is committing both a moral and an in- 
tellectual error. Moral because in giving away his 
kavacha and kundalas he is hot acting in favour of his 
master Duryodhrta. Duryodhna has absolute trust in 
Karna and his prowess- It is therefore Karna’s hham 
or responsibility to bring victory for Duryodhana. To 
achieve this end he should keep himself fully equipped 
for fighting the Panda vas.' At a time therefore when 
Karna needs them he bestows them on the Brahman. He 
forgets that, at this particular time he is a soldier first 
out to bring victory to his master. This is his proper 
dharma. He forgets this and cares more for his 
cherished principle of not refusing anything that is asked 
of him. In giving away, therefore, the kavacha and the 
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ImndaXm he is movaAlj guilty, inasmuch a,s he is letting 
down Duryodhana’s cause and forgetting his own 
responsibility. 

Karna’s behaviour indicates also an error in his 
judgment. Prior to the approach of Sakra in the guise 
of a Brahman, Karna feels that everything is not all right 
with him. He is feeling depressed in spirits, he is cons- 
cious that the promise he made to his mother has 
put him in a disadvantageous position. He is aware of 
the great curse of the son of Jamadagni. He is seeing 
the weapons gradually becoming useless. He is also 
witnessing many inauspicious signs. He is also aware 
that the foe whom he has to meet is a mighty warrior. All 
these certainly are not encouraging to Karna. It is then 
that a Brahman approaches and requests him for alms. 
The appearance of the Brahman creates a vague distrust 
in the mind of Karna and this is intensified by the 
behaviour of the Brahman who agrees to receive the 
kavaoha and kundalas all the while refusing other useful 
things. Any other man in a like circumstance would act 
•htherwise. But Karna is too generous to suspect the 
visitor. He becomes an easy victim of SaKra and parts 
with the kavacha and kundalas, though Salya is there 
shouting aloud, “ Angaraja, nadatavyam nad&tavyam” In 
thus parting with these effective materials of protection 
Karna is committing an intellectual error. The result is 
easy to imagine. He becomes exposed later to the severe 
Shafts of Arjuna. ; . 

The fact that contributes to the fall of Duryodhana, 
acording to Bhasa, was aparitosha or absence of content- 
ment ! Bhasa sounds the keynote of the character of 
Duryodhana. It is this absence, of contentment coupled 
with the extreme emphasis he lays on his ahimana that 
led him to ruin. This tragic trait forces him to commit 
certain undesirable acts. Duryodhana himself admits how 
his extreme pride mana forced him to commit certain 
aetioDs. Add to this fhe working of fate- Krishna himself 
is there — a Just god to teach Bhima the most unjust 
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methods of warfare. Is not fate working adversely ? Is 
this the reward of Duryodhana for having spared the 
life of Bhima when he was at his mercy? . 
i Elsewhere I have pointed out how in working out the 
Gharacter of Duryddhana, the author of the Venisamhara 
has taken the clue from Bhasa. The same /M/za which 
Bhasa speaks of, Bhattanarayana also speaks, but to a 
greater extent. This forms the faint of his character 
that ruins him just as ambition ruined Macbeth and pride 
Coriolanus. Huryodhana is as great a tragic hero as any 
of the heroes of the Shakespearean dramas. The 
Venisamhara is a tragedy of character. The poet again 
and again points out the pride and arrogance of the hero 
Duryodhana. Thus Duryodhana is prepared even to die 
but never at the hands of Bhirna. His extreme pride 
developed in him an irreconcilable attitude. It even made 
him arrogant. He tried to bind Krishna \yho went to 
him as a messenger of peace. Blinded by pride and with 
a spirit of vengeance raging within him, he delights in the 
fall of Abhimanyu. The same pride leads him on to the 
commission of certain uadesirable events of which Bhi- 
ma rightly complains. Yudhishthira is prepared, for a 
treaty at any time hut Duryodhana remains adamant. 
Duryodhana is too proud to grant even five villages. 
When the mighty A^vatthama offers his services, Duryo- 
dhana rejects ' the -same. He is prepared to take the 
consequences but not the services of one that wished ill 
of his friend Karna. Even at the last moment Dhrita- 
rashtra suggests to Duryodhana to make up with Yn- 
dhishtira by granting Him the desired conditions. If 
then, Duryodhana had listened to his father’s words, the 
calamity could have been avoided. But Duryodhana 
refuses to listen.^ No wonder be is the cause of his own 
undoing. 

. If the Venisamhara is a tragedy of character, the 
Ghandakan^ika is a tragedy of fate and circumstances. 
Harisohandra is an embodiment of virtue but be- suffers. 


He seems to be a mere play -tbing in the hands of destiny, 
reminding us of those words of Lear : 

“ As flies to wanton Boyes, are we to th’ Hods— ^ 
They Mil us for their sport. ” 

Harischandra is a typical example of a man ‘ rnore sinned 
against than sinning.” It is obvious from the numerous 
references we find in the drama thit Kshemi§vara 
meant the play to be a tragedy of fate. This is how 
fate arranges to ruin the noble life of Harischandra. 
On a certain day, the Mng just feels uneasy and wants 
some sport to divert his attention. A certain forester 
enters and suggests big game hunting. The Mng starts 
and is lured into the midst of the forest by a boar. The 
boar, however, disappears and the Mng is left standing 
near the precincts of a tapovwna. At the same moment, 
he hears maidens crying but for help. The Mng means 
to help them and going a few steps further finds a sage 
offering oblations into the fire. Before him were stahding 
three maidens crying aloud for help. The Mng angrily 
demands an explanation of the conduct of the sage. The 
sage in his turn becomes angry with the Mng. 'Meanwhile 
the maidens disappear ! The Mng learns that the sage 
was Kaudika and the maidens were the Vidyas in^ bodily 
form and that Kausika was trying to have the possession 
of the three Vidyas wMen he was disturbed by the intrusion 
of Harischandra. 

Thus Harischandra committed an error, though uncon- 
sciously, and in a tragedy even an unconscious error wnll 
have the force of guilt. His intrusion seriously affected Kaii- 
sika’s interests. This is obvious from the words of the king. 
The drama suggests that the whole of the calamity that 
befell Harischandra is an offspring of this error. But this 
error was committed by Harischandra under the influence 
of fate. For the boar that lured him to the penance-grove 
of Kausika was none other than the' Vighnarat ! This 
deity wanted to spoil the attehipt of Kausika who was 
trying to gain possession of * all the three Vidyas. To 
carry out his intention he made poor Harischandra as his 
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instrumenb. The fate that forced Harischandra to com- 
mit the tragic error also heaped calamities on him. The 
worst of ail was when poor Eohita^va was bitten by a 
snake and the funeral rites of- the boy had to take place in 
the very cremation ground, the guard of which was 
Harischandra himself. 

The foregoing few paragraphs have described how the 
heroes were faulty and how they srrffered. But their 
faults were far from being “ the sole or sufficient cause for 
all that they sufier.” It is exactly this that a tragedy 
depicts, for it has its own function to fulfil. 

According to Aristotle, tragedy brings about a 
catharsis of the emotions of pity and fear, thijs producing 
a “ pleasurable relief ” in the mind of the spectator. The 
calamities and sufferings of Harischandra, Duryodhana 
and Karna evoke our pity because misfortunes of the 
undeserving elicit our pity. Of course their calamity 
would have been “ too horrible ” a spectacle to see except 
for the fact that they have contributed —though slightly — 
towards their fall. While we pity these sufierers we fear 
for our own selves “ lest we too might incur similar mis- 
fortunes ! ” Hence a fear is created in us for ourselves. 

So far with regard to the substance of these tragedies. 
In construction also these dramas resemble the tragedies 
of the West. But while the Ghandakausika and the 
Venisamhara resemble the Shakespearean tragedies in 
construction, the tJrubhanga and Karnabhara resemble 
the Greek tragedies. 

Thus the first act and the introductory portion of the 
second act of Ghandakausika present a situation only. 
The conflict has not yet arisen. Similarly, the first act 
of the Venisamhara dea.ls only with the exposition of the 
incidents that might lead to a conflict. The regular conflict 
commences in Ghandakausika when the sage Kausika 
determines to make Harischandra a saiyachyuta. In 
Venisamhara the conflict commences when Yudhishthira 
permits the announcement of war at the conclusion of the 
first act. Then in the later, part of the second and in the 
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third, fourth and fifth acts of the Venlsamhara, the 
development of the conflict is detailed. During the coarse 
of this conflict the cause of the hero Duryodhana is 
gradually weakened. Meanwhile the Panda vas are getting 
the upper hand and the catastrophe comes in the final 
act. In the Chandakausika the actual conflict of the hero 
with the angry sage is detailed in the second half of the 
second act and in the whole of the third act. The hero 
emerges out of the conflict successfully at the conclusion 
of the third aot—since the fee due to the sage is paid.. 
But as a result of this conflict with Kausika, Harisohandra 
has yet to suffer many troubles. The fourth, and most 
of the fifth act of the drama deal with the result of the 
actual conflict till it reaches the catastrophe at the end 
of the fifth act. Of course in these dramas the catastrophe 
never occurs as a result of the inner conflict— the inner 
conflict or the psychology of the divided self is peculiar to 
Shakespearean tragedy. What we find in our dramas is 
the occurrence of the catastrophe purely as a result of the 
outward conflict. 

Again in modern tragedies of the West the main 
source of interest lies in the feeling of curiosity they arouse 
in the mind of a spectator as to the ultimate issue of the 
plot. Likewise in our dramas also. For instance, we 
are not able, to say till the very end of the play what 
exactly would be the fate of Duryodhana. In spite of the 
loss of the brothers, of able generals and friends, Duryo- 
dhana seems to be still entertaining hopes of vanquishing 
his opponents. The reply he gives his mother creates a 
confidence in us that after ail Duryodhana might win. 
Nor does the playwright hint anywhere that Duryodhana 
in might is in any way inferior to Bhima. Even in the 
last act a hope that Duryodhana after all might be the 
victor arises in us when he is given the option of fighting 
with any one of the five Pandavas ; so that till the very 
end we are made unable to decide the actual* issue. 

u : Similarly in Chandakausika when Hari^chandra 
promises that he would manage , to give a huge sum of 
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money within a month, we do not know how he proposes 
to execute his promise. The sale of his wife and his child 
and ultimately of himself comes to us as a big surprise. 
Having paid the amount, still he finds himself in diffi- 
culties. We do not know how exactly he will emerge out 
of them. So that the feeling of curiosity as to the 
ultimate issue of the plot is continuously kept up. Both 
Kshemisvara and Bhattanarayana manage to keep the 
secret to the end, so that the audience might not, “ turn 
their faces to the door and their backs to the stage when 
there is no more to learn.” 

Let us now turn to see the structure of the Karna- 
bhara and Lrubhanga. At the very outset we are struck 
by the very simplicity of the structure. The structure of 
the Ten! and the Ghandakau^ika are of a complex variety 
as of The dramas of Shakespeare. But the principle 
underlying the structure of tJrubhahga and Karnabhara, 
is the desire for intensity rather than “variety of impres- 
sion. ” There is nothing here as the multiplicity of scenes 
and acts. The tJrubhahgaand Karnabhara are “ one act ” 
plays and the attention of the spectator is made to con- 
centrate on a single and absorbing issue. The situation 
also in these “ one act ’’ plays is unchanging. We confine 
our attention for the most part to one central personality, 
Karna or Duryodhana, and to one particular incident — 
Karna’s presentation of the kavacha and kundalas to the 
Brahmin or Duryodhana’s fall. In these dramas there 
is the mere representation of the catastrophe but no 
curiosity is aroused in regard to the same. There is 
nothing like an exposition, a conflict and a denouement 
in Karnabhara and Lrubhanga. It is only the climax 
that is presented. The structure of the dramas remind 
us of the Greek tragedies “ whose structure resembles the 
concluding acts of a modern play.” It is only an intense 
spectacle that is presented— not how it begins; for the 
Greek tragedy begins at the climax. 

Aristotle insisted that in a tragedy the unities of time, 
place and action must strictly be adhered to. 


The Sanskrit dramas -are all famous for the non- 
observance of these unities. But the Karnabhara and 
Urubhahga are exceptions, for these observe the unities to 
the very letter. Thus in the Urubhahga there is the unity 
of action, in so far as it presents a supreme crisis only— 
the death of the hero. The place never changes for the 
whole action takes place on the battle-field and Duryo- 
dhana’s fall takes place “within a single revolution of the 
sun.” Likewise in Karnabhara. The scene is laid on the 
battle field and the incident narrated takes place within a 
few hours, the action itself being simple and straight— 
Karna’s alms-giving. 

Euripides was responsible for certain innovations in 
the Greek drama. Of these the prologue was one. It was 
a narrative at the commencement of the play explaining 
the antecedent ciroumstanoes. It was the quickest way of 
“ passing through the dull details" of a tragedy and 
arriving at the emotional scenes. How did the authors of 
Karnabhara and Urubhahga arrive at the emotional scene ? 
By the introduction of a Vishkambhaka in Urubhahga 
wherein figure three messengers. Erom the conversation 
that takes place between these three, we learn the great 
fight of Bhima and Buryodhana which results in the fall 
of Buryodhana. Immediately after the Vishkambhaka, 
the intense spectacle of the wounded hero is presented'. 
Likewise in Karnabhara, a soldier comes and introduces 
Karna giving us a few necessary details. The Vishkam- 
bhaka also serves the purpose of the Greek chorus. 

There are certain things common to Greek tragedy 
and the Sanskrit tragedies mentioned above. The subject 
matter of a Greek tragedy is generally taken from the 
epics or mythology. Similarly these tragedies of ours. 
The tragedies of the Greeks are “ slices from the great 
banquet of Homer,” These Sanskrit tragedies are “ mor- 
sels from the great feast of Vyasa.” The unrelenting 
power of fate is the keynote of many of the dramas of 
Aeschylus and references to fate are not uncommon in our 
own tragedies. In Urubhanga and Karnabhara the plot 
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is entirely subordinate to the display of cbaracter as in 
most of the Greek tragedies. A.s in the last scenes of the 
Greek tragedies the end of Urubhahga and Karnabhara is 
marked by a “ feeling of repose.” There is nothing like 
the exciting finish of the Shakespearean drama. Duryo- 
dhana dies a calm and heroic death. Karna is not per- 
turbed at having lost his valuable kavacha. ■ 

Again like the curse that rests on the line of Pelops, 
a curse rests upon poor Karna—the curse of Jamadagni's 
son. The Urubhafiga and Karnabhara may be compared 
to the Persae. Por in these the epic and lyrical elements 
preponderate and descriptions of battles, rival warriors, 
and pathetic bewailing of the heroes are abundantly 
found. The dialogue in ITrubbanga and Karnabhara is 
not mere conversation but has the force of action as in 
the Greek tragedies. The Bhatas in these dramas serve 
the same purpose as the “ hot-foot runners ” — the messen- 
gers of the Greek dramas. Bhanumati in Veplsarnharais 
disturbed by a dream she dreamt the previous night. 
She cannot but interpret this dream as portending some 
misfortune to her husband and his brothers. Therefore 
she thinks of offering oblations to the sun-god. The dream 
of Bhanurnatl reminds us of the dream of Atossa, the 
queen mother who, like Bhanumati, goes to sacrifice to 
the gods. Apart from the dream there occur certain other 
events which portend evil to the hero. This feature is 
noticeable in the Greek plays also. Thus in Karnabhara 
when Karpa starts to the battle-field evil omens oecur. 
He feels that he is not in his usual spirits. InVenisam- 
hara we feel that Duryodhana ought not to have disturbed 
Bhanumati’s prayer to the sun-god. Significant again is 
the hurried entrance of the Kanohukin in Act II shouting 
aloud 7ianu. bhagnam BhfmMa bhavaiah- In Ghaijda- 
kau^ika certain terrible happenings oecur foreboding evil 
to the king and the kingdom. 

The use of the tragic irony is as favourite a device of 
the authors of our Sanskrit tragedies as of the Greeks. 
Thus some of the utterances of Duryodhana in the 
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Venisamhara, sound ironical. He thinks that none can 
harm Jayadratha ; but Jayadratba is immediately killed. 

Yet another thing that strikes our imagination is the 
absence of the comic element in all these dramas. The 
Yidushaka who is so favourite a character in the Sanskrit 
dramas is discarded by Bhattanarayana. Kshemisvara 
introduces him in the first act but the Vidushaka finds 
that he has nothing to do whatsoever. There is absolutley 
no trace of humour in the two dramas of Bhasa. The 
absence of the comic element has a parallel in the Greek 
tragedies, for in the whole of the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles we do not find one comic character except that 
of the watchman in Antigone. 

In iJrubhanga and Karnabhara again we do not come 
across many characters at all. Apart from the ladies of 
the harem that go over to the battle-field to see 
Buryodhana we hardly see four characters on the stage at 
a time. In Karnabhara the action begins and ends with 
only four characters on the stage, Karna, ^alya, Sakra and 
Devaduta. The fewness of the characters is very much 
like the Greek tragedies which command not more than 
three actors. “ Female characters,” says Haigh, “play 
an unimportant part in the tragedies of Aeschylus.” The 
remark equally holds good in the case of Karnabhara and 
Urubhanga. In the dramatis personte of Karnabhara no 
lady character is mentioned. Fate in the Greek drama 
plays a great part in deciding the issues. In our tragedies 
too there is a good deal of divine intervention. The gods 
take sides too. Sakra for example tries to dupe Karna. 
Krishna is responsible in bringing about the end of 
Buryodhana in TJrubhanga. 

The Greek authors again bring rival principles into 
collision. In the Antigone for instance the divine and 
the human law stand opposed. The author of Karnabhara 
in true Greek fashion brings about a clash between two 
ethical principles — Karna’s sense of duty and his charity. 
Lastly, Greek tragedy seems to moralise and philosophise 
always. Thus Aeschylus in .Prometheus tries to teach the 
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truth “ that the religiou of fear Gomes before the religion 
of love.” Euripides shows how the guiltj^ partnership 
of Jason and Medea ends in suspicion and merciless 
revenge. Moralising certainly is not the direct aim 
of the Sanskrit dramatists. But it is an indirect aim. 
The Chandakausika teaches us that passion always fails as 
truth succeeds. The TJrubhahga points out how crime 
never goes unpunished and the Venlsamhara shows how 
arrogance and pride disfigure the heroic strength and 
valour of a man and that “ retribution awaits the 
aggressor.” 

Certain apparent anomalies in Venisamhara disappear 
when the play is viewed as a tragedy. The anomalies 
presented are : 

1. Impropriety of the love scene in Act II. 

2. Undramatic construction of the play. 

Let us discuss the first— impropriety of the love scene. 
Dr. Keith’s words suggest that the love scene in .'^ct II is 
improper. He writes : “ The love interest is certainly not 
efiective, but it may be that, it was forced on the author 
by tradition rather than by any thought of producing a 
real interest of itself.” The poetics also opine that the 
love scene is out of pi aoe.I 

Visvanatha and the Kanchukin obviously think that 
Duryodhana ought not to have indulged in a love scene 
with Bhanumati at a time when the great war was in 
progress. Quite a convincing argument. But how is it a 
playwright of the type of Bhattanarayana had not the 
sense of an ordinary Kunchukin ? Bhattanarayana must 
have certainly been aware of the folly he was committing 
in writing such an irrelevant scene. Or he was doing it 
deliberately. 

I am inclined to believe Bhattanarayana deliberately 
sketched the love scene. His hero was Duryodhana, not 
the boastful blood-thirsty Bhima. He vas writing the 
tragedy of Dnrybdhana— the fall of the great warrior. 
He wanted to intensify this fall of the hero and he did it 

^ See Sahityadarpaflia. 
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Ijy showing a contrast between the happy and delightful 
life that he led in the company of Bhanumati and the 
miserable life that he led during the concluding days of 
the war. It is therefore clear that when the Venisamhara 
is treated as a tragedy of DuryPdhana the love scene 
serves its own pui'pose. Bhattanarayana was. not “forced 
to write it by tradition ” as Dr. Keith supposes, but he 
deliberately did it— to suggest the intensity of the fall of 
Duryodhana. 

Similarly, the love element detailed in the first Act of 
Chandakausika. Here also the author has deliberately in- 
troduced vipralamblia-sringam. On a certain occasion the 
king was engaged in performing certain religious austerities. 
The queen found it impossible to bear the separation ! 
The happy couple who could not bear the separation even 
fora day had to separate from each other, perhaps for ever ! 
So even here the srihgara element has contributed towards 
the intensification of the calamity of the hero. 

The second an amoly pointed out in the construction of 
the Venisamhara isthe irrelevancy of the Acts III, IV and V. 
The third Act narrates the quarrel that takes place between 
A^vatthama and Karna. For those that think Bhima is the 
hero of the play this quarrel absolutely will have no signir 
fieance. But view the play as a tragedy the hero of which 
is Duryodhana and the irrelevancy vanishes; A furious 
quarrel ensues between Asvatthama and Karna as a result 
of which the former refuses to fight while the latter 
continues to be the general of the army. Is this nob a 
decided calamity that happens to the hero Duryddhana ? 
For if there is one man that is affected by the vow of 
Asvatthama it is Duryodhana. Duryodhana . suffered a 
calamity in losing the services of the great bowman 
A4vatthaman. Nor do the different acts hang loose around 
the central thing. In Acts III, IV and V great 
calamities that occur to the hero Duryodhana are detailed. 
In Act III Asvatthama determines to stay out. In Act IV 
Duryodhana’s brother Dufisasana is killed-. In Act V 
Karna’s death is announced. 
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In Ghajidakausika two other features are very signi- 
ficant. They indicate how the poet wants us to treat the 
play as a tragedy. 

1. The ending of i/ie play.— -The end suggested 
of the hero Hari^chandra is significant indeed. Dharma 
appears on the scene and orders a divine chariot and 
takes away Harischandra to the abode of Brahma. 
I have argued elsewhere that this is but a euphennstic 
way of suggesting the end of Harischandra. What strikes 
us as very peculiar is the fact that the author Kshemisvara 
should not have followed the usual path of Hindu authors 
in crowning finally Harischandra and allowing him to rule 
the kingdom peacefully. Instead, Eohitasva’s coronation 
takes place and Harisohandra’s existence in this mortal 
world is terminated. 

Obviously the poet felt that Harischandra was treated 
most unjustly by this world. He had undergone excep- 
tional sufferings for no fault of his. He had undergone 
through “ a living martyrdom.” Granting that the king 
should have had the privilege of getting “ his gilt robes 
and sceptre again ” — would he have enjoyed the pleasure ? 
The rest of his life would have been miserable in thinking 
of those great calamities he had undergone. Therefore 
he needed only “ a fair dismissal ” from the stage of life 
and Kshemisvara gave it. To have crowned Harischandra 
again would have been as ridiculous as Tate’s sentimental 
alteration of King Lear. In indicating the end of the 
king on this earth the poet awakens the knowledge in us, 
“ that life on earth cannot satisfy us thoroughly and con- 
sequeutly is unworthy of our attachment” — a doctrine 
which the Hindus are so fond of preaching again and 
again. 

2. The title of the play . — The play is called Chanda- 
kauSika. It is named after the opponent of the hero 
KauSika. Why did not the author name the play after 
the hero Harischandra ? That would have been indeed 
very reasonable. As it is, we can justify the title on one 
ground, that it is the anger of the sage which is primarily 
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responsible for bringing about the great suSe rings of the 
hero. Hence the play is named after the angry sage. 

But to explain away so tamely the title would be doing 
injustice to the author. For the author in calling the play 
Ohandakausika is Suggesting also the tragedy of the great 
sage Kausika. The Ohandakausika therefore is a play that 
portrays the tragedy of two great souls— one of Haris- 
chandra who suffers exceptionally for having committed 
an ignorant error and for being a victim of fate, the other 
of Kausika, a great sage who on account of excessive 
anger is ultimately defeated. , The story of Kausika is a 
tragedy of character. He lost the control over the 
Yidyas because he grew angry. In anger he vowed to 
ruin Harischandra but brought defeat on himself. In the 
same way the title Venisamhara is also significant. It 
suggests the death of the hero, Durybdhana. 

Before I conclude I wish to point out certain criti- 
cisms levelled against the tirubhahga being called a tragedy. 
Liidars was the first to suggest the view that Duryodhana 
was the hero and Hrubhahga was a tragedy. But Dr. 
Keith considers that Liiders was erroneous in thinking so. 
Says Dr. Keith ; “ Duryodhana is the chief subject but not 
the hero of the play.” I do not understand what Dr. 
Keith means by calling Duryodhana a chief subject of the 
play. For nowhere in the Sanskrit drama do we come 
across such “a being as a chief subject.” Even after 
consulting all the Indian poetics I have failed to come 
across an authority sanctioning only a chief subject for a 
drama. Granting that Duryodhana is the chief subject 
whom does Dr. Keith consider as the hero of the play ? 
I am sure he never thinks that the tJrubhahga is a play 
without a hero ! For it is too much to presume so. Or 
does he think that Krishna is the hero, for according to 
him the TJrubhanga depicts the deplorable fate of an 
enemy of Krishna.” Where is it pointed out in the play 
that Duryodhana is a deplorable enemy of Krishna? If 
Krishna was his enemy why does Bhima worry himself with 
Duryodhana? For, it is with Bhima that Duryodhana 
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carries on fche mace-fight. If Krishna is so noble a being 
as Dr. Keith supposes, out to punish Duryodhana for his 
crimes, why is it that the poet manages to bring him into 
contempt in the eyes of the spectators? Did not this 
just and noble Krishna suggest to Bhima the adoption of 
unfair methods of warfare ? Krishna knew how Duryo- 
dhana was fighting a fair duel. In fact he spared once 
the life of Bhima. The conduct of Kyishna in suggesting 
the unfair method of fighting is as questionable as the 
conduct of Eama in killing Vali. The learned Doctor 
thinks that an adorer of Vishnu relishes the fate of Dur- 
yodhana. Yes — the adorer relished the death of Duryo- 
dhana in the epic Mahabharata, but never in the tTru- 
bhafiga. Again if Duryodhana is only a “ wicked man” 
as Dr. Keith thinks “ who perishes merely ” “ a criminal 
undergoing punishment ”, why is it we sympathise with 
him ? Why do we grieve at his death ? Why do we 
pity poor Duryodhana who dies a heroic death before our 
very eyes ? Nor does the playwright show us the wicked- 
ness of Duryodhana. His nobility and straightforward- 
ness are made prominent to the utter exclusion of his 
wickedness. Dr. Keith evidently seems to think that this 
play of Bhasa is a necessary conclusion of Mahabharata. 
It is not so. And we do a great injustice to the poet in 
thinking so. For the dramatist w'ants us to believe in 
the greatness and nobility of Duryodhana who suffered an 
exceptional clamity because he overemphasised abhimana. 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that when 
viewed from the standpoint of both content and construc- 
tion, Karnabhara, Crubhanga, Yenlsamhara and Cbanda- 
kausika should be called Tragedies. It is therefore wrong 
to presume the absence of tragedies in Sanskrit. 

The rasa that these Sanskrit tragedies portray is karima. 
Some hold that it mratidra; but it is not so, for raudra is 
based on anger. It is not indeed the emotion of anger 
that is roused in us when we see a tragedy but pity which 
may conveniently be rendered into Sanskrit as karuna. 
Only, the term karuna has. a wider connotation. 
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While the Westerner feels a pleasurable relief when the 
tragic sentiment of pity is roused in him and experiences 
a harmless joy by the process of catharsis ’’ the Hindu 
derives a positive delight from the sentiment of pathos 
stirred up in ^ his heart. That this sentiment of kanma 
should bring joy to our heart is a peculiar feature of the 
vilakshana kavija vyapara and the Indian poetics in detail 
prove that karnna results in ananda. 

Our ancient playwrights had realised the importance 
of the portrayal of the “ tragic seutimenr, ” kancm. The 
dramatist Bhavabhfiti considered all other so called senti- 
ments as only variations of this one all-absorbing rasa} 


^ Vide (a) Easagangadhara, pp. 25 and 26. (Kavyamala 12). 
ib) SaMtyadarpana, 3rd pariohcheda : (Nirnaya Sagar Press), 
pp. 82 and 83* 





V. PHILOSOPHY SECTION. 

PfiESIDENTIAL ADDEES8 
By Peof. M. Hieiyanna, M.A., 
Lakshmiptcram, Mysore, 

The Twofold Way of Life. 

I propose to make a jew observations on a familiar 
subject, viz., the two Indian ways of life which are com- 
monly described as the pravriti-marga or ‘ the path of 
active life’ and the nivrUi-marga or ‘the path of 
renunciation.’ A way of life necessarily implies a goal to 
be reached, but I do not intend to consider its nature now. 
The Indian conceptions of the goal are many, and some 
of them differ vastly from the others. But a knowledge 
of these differences is not required for understanding that 
aspect of the two ways of life with which I deal in this 
paper. References to these ways can be traced through- 
out the whole of Indian literature. Already in the 
Rgveda we have, by the side of hymns addressed to the 
various gods for securing from them prosperity in life 
here or hereafter, those that glorify asceticism ; and one 
particular hymn, which is well known, mentions ‘ the mad 
muni with his long hair and coloured garments.’ The 
same two, paths are alluded to in later literature also as, 
for instance, in the Mahabharata where, if we find some 
like Ajagara proclaiming the excellence of renunciation 
(xii. 177), we find others like Bhimasena ridiculing that 
view and insisting on the need for leading a life of strenuous 
activity (xii. 10). These modes of life may bear different 
names in different periods, and a school of thought may, 
in the course of history, give up its adherence to one and 
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come to adopt the other; but their twofold character 
persists throughout. 

It is true that these ways of life are not peculiar to 
India, but are found wherever the human mind has reflected 
on the purpose of life and the means of achieving it. One 
of them, viz., the way of fravrtti, man adopts instinctively ; 
and it is therefore known everywhere. The other may not 
be so common, but even that is not special to India. We 
know, for instance, that it was well recognised and, with 
its vows of poverty and chastity, was zealously pursued 
by many in medieval Europe. ‘But in their Indian form^ 
these paths present a rather unusual feature in that they 
have ceased to be mutually exclusive. In India also, they 
begin as antithetical, and we find early teachers like 
Jaiminfl and Apastamba^ contending that saimiyasa oic 
renunciation, unlike garhastliya or the state of a house- 
holder, is no part of the normal scheme of Aryan life. 
This attitude, however, has for long been changed. The 
negative way of still continues to be more or less 

the same as it was originally, but the positive one of 
fravrtti has become profoundly transformed by the 
incorporation in it of the essence of the other. This has 
removed the original opposition between them, although 
the paths remain distinct. But it is necessary to point 
out what exactly is the nature of this change, for even in 
its earlier sense the way of fravrtti involves numerous 
checks on natural impulses and therefore implies the need 
for a great deal of self-restraint in those that follow it. 
What particularly marks the later conception of fravrtti 
as distinguished from the earlier, is the total exclusion of 
self-interest from it. It does not aim at merely subordi- 
nating the interests of the individual to those of the 
community, or of any other greater whole to which he 
may be regarded as belonging, but their entire abnegation. 
The path of fravrtti, in its later form, thus lays the same 
degree of emphasis on self-renunciation as the path of 

■ ^ Gf. Yidmta-sutra, Ill, iv. 17. ■ 

^ Dharma-autra, II, ix. , 
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nivriti does, and the one acquiesces as little as the other 
in what is sometimes described as ‘reasonable self-love ’ 
or ‘ enlightened self-interest.’ The distinction between 
them is that while the latter regards renunciation as the 
sole principle of life’s discipline, the former looks upon it 
as only a qualifying means to the pursuit of a higher 
end which is positive in its character. By thus combining 
asceticism and activity, the discipline of pravrtti elevates 
them both. Asceticism thereby becomes much more 
than self-denial, and activity is freed from all egoistic 
motives. 

We do not know when this important change was 
made; but it is clear that it should have been effected 
quite early, for we can trace the new idea distinctly in 
the Upanishads. Their favourite way of setting it forth 
is by contrasting the specific organs of sense, in the matter 
of their functioning, ‘ with Prana or the vital principle as 
manifested chiefly in breath. The various senses operate 
for the sake of the whole bodily system ; but over and 
above contributing to the general well-being of the body, 
these organs act in a manner which ministers, directly to 
their own gratification. The eye, for example, sees and 
thus protects the organism from possible destruction 
which might arise in its absence. But it also often 
indulges in seeing for its own sake. Similarly the sense 
of taste seeks its own gratification in helping the organism 
to make a right choice of food. It is altogether different 
in the case of Prana, since it has no purpose of its o\\rn to 
serve like the senses, and functions for the organism; 
This is merely an allegory to show what perfect un- 
selfishness means. It signifies that a person who chooses 
the path of 'pravrtti should always keep before his mind 
the example of Prana and that, whatever he may do, he 
should do it not for himself in the least but for the whole 
of which he forms a part. The most explicit reference to 
the idea pravrtti in this form is,' of course, to be found in 
the Gita ; but while that work may be said to have given 


^ Of. Brihadaranyaha Upanishad, I, iii. 
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wide and permanent currency to the new idea by presenting 
it in a splendidly devised setting, itdid iiot initiate it. My 
purpose now is not ruerely to, refer to the two paths in 
this their altered relation, but also to draw attention to 
the beautiful manner in which they have been embodied 
in two masterpieces of classical Sanskrit literature-— the 
Bnddha-carita oi Asvaghosa and the Kumara-sanihlmva 
of Kalidasa. By saying this, I do not imply that the 
poets have consciously aimed at propounding their views 
of life in them, or that the later of the two poems is a 
studied rejoinder to the earlier. As works of art, they 
give but spontaneous expression to the inmost convictions 
of the artists ; and, if there is any truth in the saying that 
poets are the best spokesmen, of the national mind, we 
may take these works as furnishing a strong support for 
the thesis that there has for long been in the Indian 
outlook on life a diSerence of the kind, indicated 
just now. 

We shall take up for consideration the Buddha- 
carita first. The work, as its name signifies, has for its 
theme the story of Buddha’s life, the details of which 
being well known need not be recounted here. The poem 
opens with a description of the happy circumstances in » 
which Buddha is' born and the royal surroundings amidst 
which he is brought up. But the prosperity in which we 
find him is not to last very long. For Buddha soon comes 
to know of the numerous ills, like death and decrepitude, 
to which all living beings, without exception, are subject. 
These sadden. his heart intensely; and he is no less 
affected by the apparent callousness of men, who continue 
to live their routine life amidst such distressing sights 
(iv. 59-61). He accordingly leaves the comforts of the 
palace for the trials and hardships of the forest, determined 
to discover a remedy for these ills through rigorous self- 
discipline and meditation (vi. 62). But Kama, or Mara 
as he is called here, / the Satan of the Buddhist world,’ is 
greatly perturbed by . this, resolve for, if the young prince 
should succeed in his efforts to find a remedy for the ills 


oi samsH'T'd, his own oeoupatidn, as he says, Will be com- 
pletely gone (xiii. 5). He therefore tries to tem pt Buddha, 
but, meeting with absolute indifference from him and 
wondering whether his heart has been turned to stone 
(xiii. 16), abandons his purpose. Buddha continues his 
quest, and at last succeeds in gaining the knowledge which 
he is seeking. Such, in brief, is the way of renunciation as 
represented in this poem. Though entirely negative it 
does not, we should point out, exclude active sympathy 
for fellow -beings, as is shown by the fact that the very 
first thing which Buddha does after his success is to 
spread among people the saving knowledge which he has 
gained. It is not suffering humanity alone that evoked 
his sympathy ; even the sorrow of the meanest living 
thing, says the poet, drew tears from his eyes (v. 5). 
But the point for irs to note is that so far as his own 
perfection is concerned, it is attained when desire in all 
its varied form is overcome. His efforts to help others by 
pointing to them the way to that wisdom, which has 
brought him everlasting peace, indicate his magnanimity ; 
but it is wholly extraneous to his reaching the goal of 
existence. 

Let us now contrast with this' the other way of life 
as it is represented in the Kum,dra-sambliava. The story 
in this case may not be so generally known as in the 
previous one ; but the broad features of it, which are all 
that we need recall here, are fairly familiar, ^iva has 
lost his beloved Sati, in the full glory of her youth and in 
oircumstances which are extremely tragic. This has 
thrown him into utter despair and, renouncing everything, 
he retires as an ascetic into the solitudes of the Himalayas. 
Sati is born again in that very region as'Parvatl, daughter 
of the mountain-lord, and grows up to be the prettiest of 
damsels. When her parents are about to seek a suitable 
husband for her, Narada, the divine sage, appears and 
prophesies that she will become the consort ' of Siva. 
Encouraged by this prophecy, 'the mountain -king- 
approaches ^iva and, after honouring him as becomes a 
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guest, leaves his maiden daughter there, with her two 
companions, to minister reverently to him in his 
austerities, hoping that Siva’s thoughts might thereby 
turn towards love again. As in the ease of Buddha, Siva 
also is tempted by Kama. But as depicted here he is, 
unlike Buddha, once on the point of yielding to the 
temptation. On one occasion when Parvatl is doing- 
homage to Siva, Kama aims his dart at him, impelling 
him to oast a longing look on her radiant face (iii. 65-67). 
He, however, quickly recovers his lost self-control and 
burns down Kama in a fit of fury. Finally therefore Siva 
also, like Buddha, succeeds in withstanding the temptation. 
Tip to this point, the two stories run nearly parallel. But 
at this stage, there is a divergence, for Kama in Kalidasa’s 
story revives later and receives a treatment from Siva 
- which is the very opposite of the one he received before. 
This differential treatment is not to be ascribed to a mere 
caprice of the hero, for, we should remember, he is 
Siva ; and it is therefore clear that our poet has two 
kinds or types of love in view, one of which alone, accord- 
ing to him, merits repulsion. To determine what the 
distinction between them is, it is necessary to mention a 
few more details of the story. But before we do so, it is 
perhaps desirable to refer to another point. Kalidasa has 
here confidently ventured upon depicting the love between 
the supreme God and his consort ; and he has not escaped 
criticism at the hands of fastidious alarhJcarikas for choos- 
ing such a theme.^ It is not necessary for us to discuss 
this aspect of the matter, but it is clear that the topic is 
not one for all to write or speak about without appearing 
to profane it. So far as our present purpose is concerned, 
it will suffice to regard the love delineated here as the 
ideal of human love; and we shall, as far as possible, 
avoid alluding to Siva in his character as the Lord of the 
universe. 

The story is purely mythological ; and Kama, as we 
have. seen, appears in it as personified. The circumstances 
^ OirBcma-ifangadhara. : - 
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in which he first comes before us are briefly as follows i 
There is at the time great distress among the gods, for 
they have been long subjugated by a wicked demon. They 
entreat Brahma for help in vanquishing their foe. But 
seeing that no one less valiant than the son of ^iva will 
be equal to the task of overthrowing him, Brahma advises 
them to try whether Siva can be weaned from his asceti- 
cism and induced to think of wedded life again. Then 
Indra, the king of the gods, bespeaks Kama’s assistance in 
diverting ^iva from his austerities, and naturally flatters 
him in doing so, Kama feels considerably elated at being- 
preferred by Indra to his other lieutenants (ii. 64 ; iii. 10) ; 
and, in his elation, declares that he is prepared, for the 
sake of his sovereign, to corrupt even the most virtuous 
of men ; 

adhydpifasyosanasapi nUim prayuktardga- 

prmidhir dvimste^. 
kasydrthadharniaii vada pldayami 

sindhostatSvGgha iva pravrddhah \\ 

(iii. 6) 

Pride goes before a fall, it is said ; and in preparing to 
smite Siva, Kama himself, as we know, is smitten and 
dies. Kalidasa foreshadows this result by means of 
poetic irony, when he makes Kama say to Indra before 
setting out on his fateful errand, ‘ If only you look 
upon me favourably I shall, with no comrade but Spring 
and with no better aid than my flowery arrow, bring 
down the mighty Siva himself ’ (iii. 10). Of the subse- 
quent incidents in the story, we need take account 
of only two. The burning down of Kama has frustrated 
the hopes of the gods ; and they have since approached 
^iva himself prayiug him to help their cause, which is the 
cause of righteousness in the world (iii. 20), He relents 
and agrees to seek Parvati as his bride for, as he declares, 
he has no purpose to achieve beyond the good of the 
world. The other incident relates to Parvati. The bitter 
disappointment caused by Kama’s destruction makes her 
doubly firm in her resolve to marry Siva ; and she enters 


tipoB a severe course of penance, feeling convinced: that 
that is the only means of winning his love (v. 69, 64). 
When she is thus engaged Siva meets her, disguising 
himself as a common celibate or brahma-carin. The 
scene that follows is one of the most lovely in the poem. 
The celibate, after learning with what purpose she is 
subjecting herself patiently to all the pain that penance 
means, tries to dissuade her from it by pointing to several 
‘ shortcomings,’ as he terms them, in the person whom 
she is seeking for her spouse. But finding that her devo- 
tion to, Siva is unshakable and admiring her strength of 
mind, he reveals his identity and assures her that her 
penance has, indeed, won his love (iv. 42, v. 86). It is 
then" that Kama is revived. Siva and Parvati are united 
in wedlock ; and Kumara“the offspring of the union— 
eventually conquers the demon-foe and restores the gods 
to their original supremacy. 

Stripped of its mythologicah garb, this means that 
love, as it appears at first in Siva, is a momentary sur- 
render to the influence of Parvati’s personal beauty as is 
suggested by the poet in two similes, used in this connec- 
tion— one which likens it to the attraction of iron by a 
magnet (ii. 69), and the other to the flow of the tide at 
the rising of the moon (iii. 67). In its later phase, on the 
other hand, Siva’s love is not the impulse of an unguarded 
moment but a deliberate choice for a heneficient purpose. 
Pftrvatl is sought not merely for her personal charms but 
as a help-meet in the discharge of a duty, viz. safeguard- 
ing the interests of righteousness. That is to say, love 
does not make light - of dliarma now as it did before, hut 
occupies its proper place as an auxiliary to it ; 

dliarmEnSifi padatn harve karite PdrvaUm ■prati\ 
filn'&^aradhabhltasya Kamasydchhvasitam manah 
-■ (vi. 14) 

— a stanza which reminds one of the Gita saying : 

dharmS'mruddhd hkuUm kamSumi Bharaiarsablia ' 

. . , . (vii. 11) 

Secondly Parvati, innocent as she is, is not fully fitted to. 


fen'ter the-kingdo^^^ of true love when she first sets her 
heart on Siva, for she has not undergone the discipline of 
suffering. Now she has shown herself capable of the 
highest self-sacrifice, and is therefore worthy of such- love. 
Mere personal beauty, however extraordinary it may be, 
cannot win the highest love (v. 63) whose steadfastness 
and intimacy, our poet symbolises by the relation that 
obtains between a word and its sense (vi. 79) ; and ^iva 
does not wed her until he comes to know that she has not 
less beauty of soul than beauty of form. Thus kama, 
according to this view, is an evil only in its unregenerate 
form ; but when it is pure, i.e., when it is not a mere 
sensuous passion and when it is ready to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of the object loved, it has a rightful 
place in the scheme of the universe. In its total absence, 
life would lose its meaning ; and this seems to be the chief 
point of the fourth canto, styled Bati-vilajpmia. According 
to the standpoint of nivrtti, on the other hand, all love 
alike deserves condemnation as having no value whatso- 
ever for man. This extreme view is implied, for example, 
by the altered designation of ‘ Mara ’ or ‘ death ’ under 
which Kama appears in the Bnddha-carita. 

There remains only one other point to mention to 
show that the ways of life, as represented in these two 
poems, are the same as the two ways of fravrtti and 
nivrtti described above. Following the conception of 
kunia in the two poems, we have identified it with conjugal 
affection. But it may be taken to typify all kinds of desire. 
Not only does the word bear this extended sense in 
Sanskrit; it is also indicated in one of the poems, w.?. 
Btiddha-carita where Mara, when love fails to help him 
in his purpose, tries, though with no better result, to excite 
other feelings in Buddha (xiii. 18 ff.) The treatment of 
kama in this extended sense is, on either view', the same 
as the treatment of it in the narrower sense of love. 
According to one of them, all desires without exception 
are to be repressed ; according to the other, they are to be 
directed, when once they have been purged of their egoism 
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through a proper course of ascetic discipline, to the 
realisation of a positive end. which is not of the individual 
but of a wider whole with whose interests the individual 
identifies his own. 


CONCEPTION OE BRAHMA IN VIRA^MIYA 
PHILOBOPHY 

By M. S. Basavalingiah, m.a., b.l., 

Curator, Government Oriental Library, Mysore, 

♦ , , 

For a man who wants finally to release himself from 
the cycle of births and deaths and thus to attain salvation, 
the only efidcient means taught by the Yedic texts are 
known to he a knowledge and an immediate realisation of 
Brahman. 

“Tameva viditva atirnrtyum eti ” “ NSnyah pantha 
vidyate ayanaya. ” (Svetasvataropanisad). “He escapes 
death only by knowing Him and there is no other way for 
the final release.” 

“ Jiiatva tarn mrityum atyeti nanyah pantha vimu- 
ktaye. ” (Kaivalyopanisad) “ Brahmavidcipndti pararn 
satyam jndnam anantam brahma." (Taittirlyopanisad). 
jhatvd Bivamhantim atyantam eft. (Svetasvataropanisad). 
This Brahma is termed Lingain the YlraSaiva Philosophy. 
VatuW^ Llyate garnyate yatra yena sarvam ohardchararn^ 
tadUallingam. UyuMam lingataUva pardyanaih 1' Because 
the letter “ll” means — the whole of this sentient and 
insentient world gets itself absorbed into— and the letter 
‘ ga ’ means— the same emerges, from Brahman. Lihga 
and Brahma are interchangeable words and both point to 
the one highest prindifle which is self-illuminated and 
Absolute ■ when unmanifested, as is borne out by the 
Mandukyopanisad which begins with “ Om ityed aksaram. 
idam " and ends with “ ayam dtmd hrahyna, sbyam dtmd 
ehatusyat. ” This Linga is Brahman because it bulges out 
while creating the world (brih — to bulge forth). 
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“ iBriliatvad hramanatvdchha Sralimahahddhhidheyaltam'' 
(Siddbanfca^ikhMianih). 

Before the creation of the world, this Brahma was 
pure existence, knowledge and bliss. He was devoid of 
any form and beyond all means of knowledge like percep- 
tion, etc. He was self-illuminated {simjamfralidhah), dA\ 
pervasive and all-knowing. He had the names of Siva, 
Eudra, Mahadeva, etc. In that Brahma was lying, in a 
dormant condition, the whole of sentient and material 
world. This Brahma, with a spontaneous desire of creating 
the world, assumed a form of blissful nature, like the liquid 
ghee becoming solid and for the sake of being worshipped 
assumed a body resplendent with a glory of innumerable 
suns, pure and white as crystal, with three eyes, a black 
neck, and a crescent moon on the head. The energy or 
the potency of the Absolute Brahma is called ‘ Sakti or 
Maya ’ and being the prototype of the female sex, is 
personified and is treated as the bride of the Lord. 

This Sakti is of two forms— one pertaining to the soul 
ohicJichaktih, another to the matter acMchchaletih, When 
this Sakti is in a subtle form (sukshviarupam) i.e., when it 
retains its original Satva character, it is inseparably 
associated with Brahman a,s is pollen with lotus, and is 
devoid of any distinction of names and forms. 

Atharvasiras.— ‘ Just as the body of a peacock, with 
all its variegated colours was existent in the cell, so also 
the whole world of spirit and matter was lying in me in a 
subtle condition. I was the only one existent, now also I 
am only one ; I shall be same in future also ; there is none 
else diSerent from me.” 

^aJctyddi cha prthivyantam jagadUochharacharam'^ 
kivakaktisamut'pannam tant'urlutodbhavd yatha}\ 
(Saktisandoha by Sivadityacharapa) — 

The whole world of spirit and matter takes its rise 
from Siva associated with Sakti, just like the threads of 
the web come out of the womb of the spider. Siva, in 
conjunction with this Sakti, is the material as well as the 
instrumental cause of this world. 

“ Yadd tamastannadivdnardtrih," etc. — (Svetasvatara.) 


. SlS" ■ 

When everything was darkness without the distinc- 
tion of day and night, due to the absence of any 
luminaries like the Sun and the Moon, etc., and when 
there was no distinction between the subtle and gross 
forms of Sakti due to the absence of name and form, there 
was only Siva without a second, but in eternal union wnth 
a latent potency which had not yet assumed name and 
form. The latter was called Para ^akti and while creating 
the world, it became Vimarsa Sakti having names and 
forms and the Absolute Grod in Union with this ^akti 
became Mahesvara who, as being the cause of the creation 
of the world, assumed six kinds of powers. (Sarvajiiatva, 
Nityatrptatva, Anadibodhatva, Bvatantratva, Aluptasak- 
titva and Ananta^aktitva). These are treated as the six 
bodies of Isvara and form what is called Siva Tattva, — the 
first element in creation, the last being the element of 
earth (Prthvi). 

so hdmayata iahusymi (Taittiriya) 

This Isvara desirous of creating the world united with 
Iccha Sakti and became Kalarudra. tapo tapyata” 
“associating himself with Jnana Sakti and with a view to 
furnish materials like body, etc. to all the Jivas according 
to their past deeds, he became Visnu. “ Idani sarvam 
asrjat.” The same God characterised by Kriya Sakti, 
unfolds the whole world and is called Brahma. 

tat srshtvd tadBvanupravisat — (Taittirlya) 

SaJctisandoha , — 

Thus, Isvara characterised by the above-mentioned 
three kinds of potency, created the whole multitude of 
effects consisting of 36 Tattvas from the earth up to 
the Siva Tattva and he entered into them all as their 
self. 

SachcJia tyachcM bJiavat — (Taittiriya) 

Being immanent, he became manifested as the world. 
Thus, the God Isvara is canvas, as it were, on which is 
written the wonderful portrait of the glory of the three 
worlds. 
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in Virasaiva Philosophy, this Brahma assoeiated with 
ParaSakti is termed Mahalihga. Lihga means the place 
where the world merges from and gets itself absorbed into. 
Garude ; — “ siStoyarf llyate yatra tat athalam brahma 
samatam.''’ When the Saktis— etc. transform 
themselves into Kalas, Brahma also transforms himself 
into a Lihga. The world, therefore, is essentially the 
Brahma itself, just as the waves, bubbles, etc. are, in their 
essence, the water of the sea. 

Kaihopanisad.— 

Just like the wind, assuming the form of Prana, 
prevades the bodies of all living beings, so God pervades 
all the created beings. “ Eko devas sarva hhutem gudliah” 
Just like the space w'hich does not lose its all-pervasive 
nature, though limited by jars, houses, etc., so Brahman 
pervades the whole universe, though he seems to be limited 
by the existence of Upadhi. 

When Siva who, when associated with subtle Sakti 
was omniscient, omnipotent, etc., becomes associated with 
gross Sakti “ stluila hakti ” which has got itself intermingled 
with three sorts of impurities called Malatraya, He himself 
becomes Jiva characterised by limited knowledge, limited 
power, etc. This Jiva is termed Ahga in Virasaiva 
Philosophy and is referred to by the word “I ” in empirical 
usage. Since this gross Sakti becomes many owing to the 
variety of Upadhi, the Jiva also characterised by this 
Sakti, becomes many, on the analogy of the space “ clkaha ” 
becoming many owing to the manyness of jars, etc. 
Sveta^vatara. — 

val&gra sata hhagasya satadha kalpitasya cha 1 
bhago jlvasya vijfieyah sa chanantyaya kalpyate H 
naiva strf na puman Ssha na chaivayam napumsakah^ 
yadyachchharlram adhatte tena tena sa yujyate ^^ 

‘ The Sakti which is an adjunct of Jiva becomes two- 
fold and is called Avarana Sakti and Viksepa -^akti. 
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That Sakfci which is the transformation of the subtle 
material Sakti“ss/fsltwa cliichchhaMi” is termed A. varana, 
since it helps in hiding Brahma and makes it possible to 
say that there is no Brahma and He is not visible. This 
Sakti becomes five-fold and is termed Kala, Vidya, Raga, 
Kala and Niyati, all of which tend to create in Jlva, 
qualities which are the contraries of those existing in 
I4vara, namely, limited knowledge, limited existence, 
limited action, etc. This five-fold Sakti is termed the 
Panchakanchuka of Jiva and forms his psychic body 
(Mrmictmrira) where-unto the Jiva merges himself during 
susupti or deep sleep, when he feels pure bliss or Ananda 
and is called Prajna. 

Mandukya:— 

Susupti sthdna ehobhutali prajMna ghana ivdnanda 
mayah ananda hliuk cliUo-mukhah prdjnah. 

The second is Aunmukhya Sakti which is also a 
transformation of the subtle material Sakti ; but unlike 
Avarana ^akti, it affords materials to the different Jivas 
for enjoying their pleasures, pains, etc. It is this Sakti 
which assumes the forms of the 24 Tattvas commencing 
with Primordial matter (Prakrti Tattva) and ending with 
the earth. • 

The three Ko^as Yijnanamaya, Manomaya and 
Pranamaya — form the subtle body of Jiva and the Jiva 
enters into this body at dream and is called Taijasa. 

Jiva, when he is conscious of his union with Anna- 
may akosa or the gross body, is called Visva and will be 
in a waking stage. 

Since Brahma is the cause of all these three varieties 
of Jivas, He is called Turiya, that is, the Pourth. 

“ prapancMpa&amam iantam iivam advaitam cliatvr- 
tham manya?ite * ” (Mandukyopanisad) Just as the word 
“ Black ” denotes the quality of being black as well as the 
thing possessing blackness, so also all the words denoting 
things in the world of spirit and matter, point to God Siva 
also who is in inseparable union with them all. 
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Vayu Samhita. — 

vigraham devacUvasya jagadetaclioharacharam^ 
etamartJiam na j&nantipasavah pasagmiravdt''^ 

The whole world of spirit and matter forms the body 
of the great Lord. The people who are in bondage do not 
understand this fact owing to their ignorance. 

Thus, since Jiva is associated with the gross form of 
Sakti, all his potencies also become ciremnscribed. The 
Iccha Sakti, when limited, becomes Anava Mala and makes 
the Jiva believe that he is apurna i.e., limited by time and 
space. The Jhana Sakti, when limited, becomes Maya- 
mala and makes the Jiva Kinchijna i.e,, limited in 
knowledge, and think that he is entirely separate from 
Brahma, owing to his connection with his body and its 
organs. The Kriya Sakti, when similarly limited, becomes 
karmamala and renders the Jiva capable of limited actions 
only and incites him to do merits and demerits and thus to 
involve himself in an endless series of births and deaths. 

Siva and Jiva are differentiated by a difference in the 
form of Sakti with which they are associated. The subtle 
and the gross forms of the Sakti, appearing in the shape of 
the world of spirit and matter, account for the appearance 
of Siva and Jiva in one and the same Chaitanya or the 
Supreme Power with which they are united. 

The term “ Sakti vi^istadvaita ” applied to the 
eschatological doctrine in the Virasaiva philosophy, refers 
to the essential identity between Siva and Jiva. Siva,- 
owing to the transformation of his own Sakti, himself 
assumes the three kinds of bodies alor^ with their impuri- 
ties and becomes Jiva, his original form being hidden by 
Maya. 

When Jiva, having received from his G-uru the three 
kinds of Diksha or initiation, gets himself rid of the above 
three sorts of impurities (Karmika, Mayiya and Auiava) • 
existing in the three bodies, by the installation of the three 
kinds of Lihga, (Bhava, Prana and Ista) in them, he 
perceives Lihga, otherwise known as Siva, in all his bodies 
and Indriyas and feels one with Him. 


The meaning mid significance of “ Lihgahga 
samarasymn ” 

The very import contained in the well-known Maha- 
vakyas like “tat tvam asi, ayam atma brahma,” is expressed 
by the technical term “Uhgahga sdmarasyam” in the 
Vira^aiva Philosophy. 

tat padendcJiyate sadbhih lihgarupas sacldsivah 1 

tvam padEndngaTftyd hi jlvas samsdra lahshanah I' 

The word Lihga expresses the import of the word 
“ tat,” the word Ahga that of “tvam” and “ Samarasyam ” 
represents the word “asi”. When the mind of Jiva is 
purified after observing the Sivacharas, the sthhla sakti 
connected with him transforms herself into Bhakti. 
Lihga which is otherwise known as parasiva tattva, 
becomes three-fold and is termed Bhava Lihga, Prana 
Lihga and Ishta Lihga, when it is in union with Satkala, 
Ohitkala and Ananda Kala respectively. These three 
Lihgas, on account of the XJpadhi of Kala inherent in 
them, become again, each two-fold. The Bhavalinga 
sub-divides itself into Mahalihga with sdntyatitottara 
hala and Prasadalihga with san^ijatita kala ; the Pranalihga 
into Jahgamalihga with sdnti kald and Sivalihga with 
vidyd kala, and lastly Ishtalinga into Gurulihga with 
pratishtha kala and Aoharalmga with nivritti kala. 

Similarly, Ahga, which is otherwise known as Jiva, 
becomes three-fold and is termed Yogahga, Bhoganga and 
Tyagahga, when it is in union with Visuddha Bhakti, 
Vichara Bhakti and Vidheya Bhakti respectively. These 
three Ahgas, on account of the Upadhi of Bhakti inherent 
in them, become again each two-fold. The Yogahga sub- 
divides itself into Aikya Sthala with Samarasa Bhakti 
and Sarana Sthala with Ananda Bhakti. Bhogahga 
sub-divides itself into Pranalihgasthala with Anubhava 
Bhakti and Prasadistbala^with Ananda Bhakti. Lastly, 
Tyagahga sub-divides itself into Mahesvarasthala with 
Naishthika Bhakti and Bhaktastbala with Sraddha- 
Bhakti. > 
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Thus, Lihga is made the ‘ worshipped ’ 
and Aiiga ‘ the worshipper.’ By constant 

contemplation of and union with Lihga, the Aiiga or Jiva 
becomes Lihga, like a wasp transforms itself into a bee by 
always thinking of the bee. 

iiathdbhraniaray^genaMtSpihhramardyate^ 
rnanavah sivayogena Hvassarnfayate tathd^^ 

The above Lihgas of six denominations, namely, 
Acharalihga, etc., are supposed to preside over the six 
Indriyas, that is, the five organs of perception, viz., nose, 
tongue, eye, skin andear andthe mind— the internal organ 
standing between the external organs and the soul. 

The devotee, as a Bhakta, offers odom “ gatidham ” 
to Acharalihga in bis nose, with his hand Suchitta, being 
actuated by Sraddha Bhakti and mentally reciting the 
letter ‘ 770-’. Then as a Mahesa, he offers taste rasam to 
Gurulihga in his tongue, with his hand subuddhi, being 
actuated by Naishthika Bhakti and contemplating the 
letter ‘mo’. As a Prasadi, he offers the pleasure of sight 
rUpam to Sivalihga in his eye, with his hand Nirahahkara, 
moved by Savadhana Bhakti and reciting the letter ‘ si 
As a Prana Lin gi, he offers the pleasure or touch sparsam 
to Jahgamalihga in his skin, with his hand Sumanah 
actuated by Anubhava Bhakti and reciting the letter vd. 
As a Sarana, he offers the pleasure of hearing sahdam to 
Prasadalinga in his ear, with his hand sujnana, moved by 
Ananda Bhakti and reciting the letter ‘ ya ’. B’inally, as 
an Aikya, he offers iriptim to Mahalinga installed in his 
mind, with his hand Sadbhava, impelled by Samarasa- 
bhakti and reciting the letter ‘ om ’. 

The above is the Upasana v?hioh a Virasaiva is 
enjoined to practise in order to attain liberation from the 
bondage of Sarnsara. This Upasana transforms the whole 
of his body into Lihga and Mantra and makes him feel 
one with Lihga. It will be seen that the above method 
of Upasana is such as ho include both knowledge and 
action (jndna, hriya) and enables the Upasaka to actually 
live and practise his religion in his every day life, always, 
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with a sense of detachment. When he realises this union 
with Siva— the pure Bliss, he sees no other thing, knows no 
other thing, and hears no other thing. Like water mixes 
with water, fire with fire, he loses all diSerence when he 
merges himself into Brahma. It is with regard to such a 
man of realisation that the following stanza holds good : 
hevalam saclichiddnanda prakdsddvaya liikshanam'^ 
sunyakalpayn pardkdsam farabrahma prakdsate^^ 


A FDETHEE NOTE ON VISHNUSVAMI AND 

vallabhachaeya 

By Peop. G. H. Bhatt, m.a.., ^ ^ 

Baroda College, Baroda. 


On a former occasion/ I tried to show that the 
religo-philosophical views of Vishnusvami and Valla- 
bhacharya were so dissimilar as to prevent one from 
supposing that Vallabhacharya was the follower of Vishnu- 
svami. Some fresh evidence in support of the above 
statement is now discussed in this paper. 

A small work, Eamapatala,^ of the School of 
Eamananda, which, although its author is not known, is 
looked upon as more than three centuries old, deals with 
three topics viz. (a) the daily duties of the follower of 
Eamananda, (&) the general principles of the Eamananda 
School, and (c) a short account of the three religious 
Schools of Nimbarka, Vishnusvami, and Madhva. We 
are here concerned with the account of Vishnusvami. 
The Eamapatala states^ that in the School of Vishnu- 

^ Proceedings and transactions of the Seventh All-India Oriental 
Conference, Baroda, 1933, paper on “ Vishpusvami and 
"Vallabhacharya, ” pp. 149-465. 

^ Eamapatala, edited by Brahmaehari, Bhagavadacharya 
Baroda, 1933. 

^ p. 66-66. 

Vishnusydmdnuyaymdm sarvadd subhaddyint I 
Vishniikdnohl dharmasdld Marhandatn hshetrakmn matayi H 
Itidradywnna vildsak, sydt sdyttjyam muMir iichyate I 
Jaganndtham updsyaJj, sydt vishtd tu kamald tathd H 
TuldslmantraJi parama-Tripurdrilj, sdhhdchyate I 
Achdryo Vamadevadcha, dvaram tu nayanam matam 9 
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svami, Visbniibaiichl is the Dharma-Sala, M 
the Kshetra, Indradyumna is the Vilasa, Sayujya is the 
Mukti, Jagannatha is the deity to be worshiped, and so 
also Kaeiala, Tolasi is the mantra, Tripurari is the Sakha, 
Vamadeva is the Acharya, Nayana is the D vara, Pur ii- 
shottaiija is the Dliama, Harinama is the food, Suiiaiida 
is the Parshada, Yajus is the Veda, Sukla is the Varna, 
Achyuta is the Gotra, Krishnaparibhrama near the Vata, 
Jalabimba is the Rishi, and Nandika is the deity. IP 
further tells us that in the Hiranyakesi Sakha of the 
Yajnrveda it is stated that one should have a mark on the 
forehead, resembiing the foot of Hari and vertical and that 
whoever bears a vertical mark with an open space in the 
middle becomes dear to the Great Lord, comes to possess 
merit and enjoys liberation. This is the first sacrament 
of a Vaishnava. The remaining four Sacrameits are, ^ 
according to Eainapatala, as follows the meditation on 

PrmisJwttamdkhyam dhdma chdhdro Hamimiah^ 

Simandah parshada prokto Yaj^irvedas tathaimcha^^ 
kiklavarm chyutam gotram vate hrishna Parih'amah 
Jalabimba rishir bhaven Nandiko devatd tathd^ 
etdb Sampldh subhatard Yaishnavdndyn tu sarvadd^^ 

The editor of Eainapatala remarks in a footnote on p. 66 that the 
verses are rather in a distorted form and that it is impossible 
to restore them to a correct form for want of more light. 

‘'P.67. 

Yajurvede hiranyakesi sdkhdyam urdhva-puncjram 
Haripdddkriti dtmano nirdhdrayati 1 madhya- 
chchidram urdhm-pimdram yo dhdrayati 
sa parasy a pidyo bhavati sapunyavdn hhavati 
sa muhtihhdg bhamti 1 

(This is the first samskdra) 

^ P. 67. 

Dhritordkvapundrodara chakradharl- 
Vislmnm param dhydyati yd mahatma * 
svojvena mantrena sadd hridisthim- 
pardtparam sa ydfi mahdtdmahlydn 

(This is the second samskdra). 
pamputrddikdn sarvdn grihopakarandnicha 1 
anhaye chchankachakrdbhydm ndma knryd-chcha Ya.isJmavam^ 

(This is the third samskdra) . 
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Vishnu ; impressing on all the objects the marks of a conch 
and a disc and giving the name of Vishnu to children; 
receiving the Mantra ; and bearing the mark of a conch 
and a disc, putting on a garland of TulasT beads and thereby 
becoming liberated even in this life. Moreover, there are 
three Dvaras of Vishnusvami, viz., Sri Karma Chandraji, 
Sri Kalunayanji and Sri Vana-KhandijL^ 

The short account of the School of Vishnusvami given 
above, when compared with that of the School of Valla- 
bhacharya, will at once show that there is hardly an 
agreement between them and is, therefore, quite sufficient 
to confirm the opinion that Vallabhacharya was not at all 
influenced by the doctrines of Vishnusvami. 

The other evidence that has been put forth in sup- 
port of the theory that Vallabhacharya was the follower of 
the Vishnusvami School, first appeared in one Vaishnava 
Magazine some seven years ago.^ It is , said that 
Vallabhacharya, when he visited Ujjain in the year 
1490 A.D., saw one Brahmin named Narottama and 
recognized him as his Purbhita. This honour conferred 
by Vallabhacharya on Narottama has been lecorded in a 
document written in Sanskrit in the Kanarese script by 
Vallabhacharya himself wherein the latter describes 
himself as the follower of the doctrines of Vishnusvami.® 
This document does not seem to be reliable. Firstly, it is 


mantropadesali chaturthah samskarali.^ 

(This is the fourth samshdra). 
sanklia chakra dharl vidvan malam tulasijdm dhritah sa 

pvamniikta iti I 
(This is the fifth samshdra.) 

p^indram mudrd tathd noma mantro yogas cha pailchamah I 
amthi-pancha samskdrafh-paramaikdnta hetavah ^ 

Similar samskdras are mentioned by Baladeva in his Prameya- 
Eatnavall (English 'translation of Ealadeva’s Gavinda- 
Bhashya, Appendix II pp. 45-47). 

Eamapatala p. 62. 

’ Suddhadvaita and Bhaktimartanfia III. 4, p. 121. (1927 A.D. 

Ahmedabad.) 

® Ibid. 


very strange that \^allabhacharya, whose mother-tongue 
was Telugu, should write a document in the Kanarese 
script. One would naturally expect the Acharya to write 
it in the Devanagari Script which was intelligible to all 
learned persons in the whole of India, and which was no 
doubt employed by the descendants of Vallabhacharya at 
different times later on. Moroever, in the other similar 
documents written by GopInathajI, the eldest son of 
Vallabhacharya, recently brought to our notice,® we do 
not get any reference to Vishnusvami. It is quite prob- 
able that some one, who wanted to establish the antiquity 
of the school of Vallabhacharya by connecting him with 
Vishnusvami might have been the actual author of the 
document or it may be that some of the descendants of 
Narottarna at Ujjain, might have forged this document 
with a view to enjoying a high status in the society by 
describing his family as being once honoured by a person- 
ality no less than Vallabhacharya. Unfortunately such 
cases are not rare in India. This piece of evidence, 
therefore, cannot disprove the hypothesis that Vallabha- 
charya had nothing to do with Vishnusvami. 

It was conjectured in my last paper on this 
subject that Bilvamahgala might have met Vallabha- 
charya. Even this is not possible as the latter is removed 
from the former by a long period. Moroever, the traditional 
account that Bilvamahgala was the follower of the Vishnu- 


The document written in Kanarese Script is translated into 
English by Mr. J, R, Wagle, Translator, High Court of 
Bombay, The translation runs as follows : — 

“Vallabha, the folihwer of the Maryada doctrines of 

Shrimad Vishnusvami honours (recognises) Narottam of 
Avantika Ejeni) as a purohit (ie., the family religious, 
priest). The first day of Ghaitra Shuddha of Samvat 1546 
(22nd March 1490).'’ 

The two letters written by Gopinathaji were first published in 
the Bombay Weekly, called 'Gujarati’ of 20-10-35- 

pp. 101 - 102 - 

^^‘Vishnusvami and Vallabhacharya ‘-“(Proceedings of the VII 
0. Conference, Baroda, 1933 p. 456.) 



svami School and he passed on the doctrines of that 
School to Vallabhacharya, is unreliable. 'Vallabhacharya 
himself describes Bilvamahgala as the follower of the 
Mayavada School of Sahkaracharya.^^ It is, therefore, 
quite unnatural that Vallabhacharya should receive 
philosophical traditions from Bilvamafigala. The whole 
episode of Bilvamahgala and Vallabhacharya does not, 
therefore, deserve any consideration. 

Last year, Prof. Glasenapp of Germany discussed the 
question of Vishnusvaml and Vallabhacharya in his article 
on the teaching of Vallabhacharya and kept it open 
with great caution.'^ When he examines the remarks 
of Vallabhacharya that the followers of Vishnusvaml were 
Tamasa, he says^'* that according to Vallabhacharya, 
the Tamasa Bhaktas Were superior to the Rajasa and the 
Sattvika Bhaktas and then w'hen Vallabhacharya de- 
scribes the followers of Vishnusvami as Tamasa he 
is giving them a compliment. Prof. Glasenapp is not 
happy in his interpretation of the term Tamasa as applied 
to the followers of Vishnusvaml, as he has confounded 
the technical terms Tamasa, Rajasa and Sattvika which 
are used by Vallabhacharya in his commentary on the 
Bhagavata, Skandha X, in connection with the different 
Gopis and devotees. These terms have been fully 
explained by VitthalanathajI in his glossal on Vallabha- 
charya’s commentary on the Bhagavata. The devotees 
are called Tamasa as they are most obstinate like illiterate 
persons and consequently fixed their attention completely 
on the object which they once happen to contemplate. 
From the standpoint of Bhakti such a strong attachment 


Vallabhacharya’s Tattvarthadipa — Nibandha p. 180. (Benares 
Edition); ei Purnshottamaji’s gloss thereon. 

Die lehre Vallabhacaryas Von Helmuth Von Glasenapp in 
2;eitschrilt fur Indologie und Iranistik Band 9 ; Heft 3 ; 
Leipzig, 1934 pp. 968-330. 

’Wbidp. 330. 

" Ibid p. 327- 

ef. Vitthalanatbaji’s TippaDI, p. 23 (Bombay Edition, 1921). 
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to God is undoubtedly the best qualification and it is for 
this reason that the Tainasa Bhaktas are described as 
superior to Rajasa and Sattvika Bhaktas who are lacking 
in that strozrg devotion. The followers of Vishnusvainl 
are called d’ainasa by Vallabhacharya, simply because the 
teaching of Vishnusvainl was out and out dualistic. 
Vallabhacharya is thus criticising that School and not 
admiring it. 

Finally, it is interesting to compare the attitude of 
some of the followers of Vallabhacharya who try to show 
the antiquity of the Suddhadvaita system by connecting it 
with Vishnusvami and with that of Baladeva, the author of 
the Govinda Bhashya in the Chaitanya School of Bengal. 
It is well known that the system of Chaitanya has much 
affinity with that of Nimbarka and Vallabha and is 
far removed in spirit from the system of Madhva. Still 
Baladeva^*’ in his Bhashya on the Brahmasiitras says 
that the Chaitanya School had a long tradition behind it. 
In fact, it started with Krishna, and passing through 
different stages came to Madhva from whom in course of 
time it came to Chaitanya. All such writers labour under 
the impression that the truth and importance of any 
system can be measured only by antiquity. But such a 
line of thinking is hardly critical and historical and it, 
therefore, fails to commend itself to modern critical 
scholars. Moreover, Indian theologians are of opinion‘s 
that the Mantras not belonging to any Sampradaya or 
School — and there are only four Sampradayas viz., 
Eamanuja, Madhva, Vishnusvami and Nimbarka — are 

Baladeva’s Guruparampara in his Govinda-Bhashya on the 
Brahma Sutras. 

English translation of Baladeva’ s Govinda-Bhashya (Panini 
Office Allahabad, 2nd edition 1934 pp. i — ii of the introduction) 
and also appendix II, p- 3. 

See Baladeva’s Govind-Bhashya, p. iii introduction ; cf. 
Baladeva’s Prameya-Eatnavali vv. 5-6 (English translation 
of Baladeva’s Govinda-Bhashya, appendix II, pp 2-3). 

A similar attempt of “ connecting tho'Earaanand School with the 
Sri-Sampradaya and with Kama is made in Ramapatala, p. 56. 
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considered as fruitless, and every effort is, therefore, made 
by such persons to connect any new system with one of 
the four above-mentioned Sampradayas with a view to 
enjoying a better status. But all these hardly appeal to a 
critical mind. The connection between Vishnusvami and 
Vallabhacharya cannot, therefore, be accepted as histori- 
cally and philosophically correct. 


THE DIALEGTIG OE PEAmANYA WITH SPEGIAL 
EBEEEBNGE TO NYAYA AND MlMAMSA 

By G. Hanumantha. Eao, m.a., 

Maharaja’s Gollege, Mysore. 

— ♦ 

To the naive thinker belief comes naturally ; the fact 
that something is known is synonymous for him, with its 
being true and the problem of knowledge does not" arise. 
We have all of us passed through this stage of epistemo- 
logical innocence. But there comes a time in our life 
when our animal faith fails us; there are moments of 
crisis in individual and collective life when our habitual 
beliefs are shaken to their foundations. Gustomary know- 
ledge proves inadequate and we look for the guidance of 
inspired men and inspired books. Thus arises the 
distinction between ordinary knowledge which is liable to 
error and revelation which is above error. At a further 
stage, we find that the revelations of one inspired seer 
conflicts with those of another, the revelations of one 
group of men run counter to those of another. Such 
conflict renders reflection and criticism necessary. It 
gives rise to the antethesis between reason and revelation. 
The Gharvaka, the Bauddha, the Nyaya and Mimamsa 
systems of Indian philosophy, the sensationalist, intui- 
tionist and -rationalistic systems of European philosophy 
are precipitates of this antethesis. It is perhaps in this 
context of conflict between reason arid revelation that the 
question of scatah'pramawya ^-adiparataliframanya arose ia 
Indian philosophy. The problem which is first raised in 
respect of revelation {§rut{) is, in time, extended to every 
form of knowledge. It thus comes to be a basic problem 
of Indian epistemology. 
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In its folly developed form it is stated as follows :— 

(a) Are the validity and invalidity of a cognition 
dependent for their production on the very conditions that 
give rise to it or are they dependent upon factors other 
than those that give rise to it ? 

(b) Is the ascertainment of the validity or invalidity 
of a cognition intrinsic to it or extrinsic to it ? 

The problem as stated above has elicited antethetical 
solutions which maybe presented dialectically as follows:— 

Thesis. Antetkesis. 

1. Validity and invalidity ; both. Validity and invalidity are both 

are intrinsio. (Samkliya). extrinsic. (Nyaya.) 

2. Invalidity is intrinsic, validity Validity is intrinsic, invalidity is 

is extrinsic. (Bauddba). extrinsic. (Mimamsa). 

It is not possible within the compass of a short paper 
to discuss all the systems. I shall confine myself only to 
the dialectical arguments of the lSrai3^ayikas and Mimam- 
sakas. -Even when dealing with the Mimamsa arguments 
I limit myself only to those of Kumarila. 

The Nydya argument.— In maintaining that validity 
and invalidity are both extrinsic, the Naiyyayika puts 
forward the following arguments. 

(f) If the conditions that give rise to knowledge 
could also give rise to its validity, then all cognitions 
would have to be valid. But as a matter of fact we know 
that some cognitions are invalid. Those who argue that 
knowledge is intrinsically valid should either give up the 
distinction between truth and error or if they want to 
maintain the distinction, they should cease speaking of 
the very conditions that give rise to a cognition as giving 
rise also to its validity. ^ 

‘ Manameyodaya, Translated by S. Suryanarayana Sastry, p 142. 
“If validity should depend solely on the causes of the cognition for 
* its production then there would be validity even in cases of 

invalid cognition, because even there the causes of cognition 
are present ; should one argue that they are not present, the 
very production of cognition would be unintelligible. Invalidity 
too does not depend on the cause of the cognition, for the same 
reason ; there would have to be invalidity even in eases of 
vsilid cognition. 


(ii) If the conditions that give rise to knowledge 
could by themselves give rise to validity, there would be 
no room for doubt. We doubt our cognitions because the 
conditions of their genesis fail to give us valid knowledge. 
To accept svataliftamanya is to court dogmatism and 
resisting it, is the first step in the realisation of truth. 

(m) It is only critical knowledge that has the claim 
to the title of knowledge. Science never relies on 
cognitions that have not been scrutinised. It subjects 
what is presented by one sense to the scrutiny of another 
sense and finally what is presented by the senses to the 
scrutiny of reasoning. Thus the ascertainment of validity 
and invalidity is also extrinsic. We cannot establish 
correspondence bet'ween knowledge and object directly, 
because the object is outside knowledge. The Naiy^ika 
therefore adopts the pragmatic proof. If the character is 
truly the character of the object, then action based upon 
it should prove successful. If, for example, the cognition : 

‘ This is silver ’ should prove to be true, on weighing, it 
should have the specific gravity that silver is expected to 
have ; offered for sale, it should fetch the price expected 
of silver. It should be noted however, that the Naiyayika 
speaks of workability only as a test of truth and not as 
constitutive of the nature of truth. 

The MvmamsS, argument in ref titation of extrinsic 
validity and in support of intrinsic validity . — 

(i) If a cognition is not intrinsically valid, we have 
to appeal to a second cognition, to find out the validity of 
the first ; we shall have to appeal to a third cognition in 
order to see that the second is valid, and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus we shall never be in a position to know' whether any 
cognition is valid at all. If, instead, we stop at any 
particular stage and say . tliat a particular cognition is 
valid, its validity would have to be intrinsic to it. If 
knowledge is not intrinsically valid there is no possibility 
of deriving it from external factors. If salt has no saltisb- 
ness, there is nothing on earth wherewith it could be 
salted. Even so, if knowledge cannot he validated with 
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reference to the conditions intrinsic to it nothing else can 
validate it. ■ 

(u) All knowledge has the inalienable attribute of 
necessity; in knowing we feel we are obliged to know thus 
and not otherwise. This necessity is characteristic of 
perception as well as of inference. It is in the nature of 
knowledge to be true just as it is in the nature of life to 
be healthy. This does not mean that every cognition 
is true. Some cognitions turn out to be false. Falsity is 
a privation of knowledge, not its negation. It is this fact 
that knowledge is open to error that makes us critical 
about knowledge. Criticism consists in analysing the 
conditions of knowledge and in scrutinising whether the 
conditions are free from defect. In order to elucidate the 
validity of a cognition, we may have recourse to every 
instrument of logic, but logic proves only what is already 
there. The proof of a proposition is only a reaffirmation 
of its validity ; it does not introduce validity into the 
cognition. The function of proof is to show that the 
conditions that have given rise to knowledge are not 
defective. It eliminates invalidity but does not induce 
validity into it. If a cognition is not intrinsically valid 
neither correspondence nor coherence nor workability can 
produce it. The Mxmamsaka recognises the importance 
of correspondence and coherence only as tests of truth and 
not as revelations of truth. They help us to find out that 
the cognition is not invalid. They' function at best, as 
collateral securities. 

{Hi) The argument of the Naiyayika that validity 
is ascertained by the test of workability is untenable. 
That a cognition tends to successful activity is no 
guarantee to its validity. Some cognitions have led to 
successful activity and yet they are invalid. For example, 
many of us have dreamed that a dear relative of ours is 
dead. This has led. to profuse weeping and sheding 
of tears on our part. But the fact that we have shed 
tears does not prove that death has occurred. 'Wherever 
there has been true cognition, there has invariably been 
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successful activity, but the converse is not true. Talidity 
and successful activity are not convertible. Truth is 
logically prior to verification. There is verification because 
the cognition is true, not true because it is verified. 

Review of the Nydya and Mlmamsa controversy. — The 
chief defect of the Nyaya argument is that it overlooks 
the noegenetic character of cognition. All cognition, 
that is cognition of something not hitherto known 
{anadMgata) and which has not been contradicted by 
later experience {a:adlnta) is self-valid. Knowledge 
by its very nature is true. The function of doubt and 
inquiry consists in assuring one that the true function of 
knowledge has not been deflected. The Naiyayika 
does not realise that this is the function of doubt and 
criticism in the scheme of knowledge. Doubt presupposes 
knowledge and can only operate usefully when it acts with 
certainty as its centre Jand base. Cub it loose from this 
centre of certainty and allow it to drift, it will wreck itself 
and scepticism will be the result. The later Naiyayikas 
realised this and as a result of it they admitted self-con- 
sciousness and internal and external perception of existence 
{dliarmijhana) as intrinsically valid. 

Knowledge has two distinct hut inseparable aspects; 
it is constructive and revelatory ; as a logical construction 
knowledge mediates between the knower and the known 
and makes a progressive understanding of reality possible. 
As revelatory it gives us the sense of direct acquaintance 
with reality. Knowledge is both a tool as well as a light. 
As a tool it helps us to control reality ; and as a light, it 
reveals it. To overlook any one of these two aspects is to 
miss the meaning of knowledge. Knowledge which is a 
mere logical construction and not a revelation of the 
object is like a blind man who can move but does not see 
where he is moving ; knowledge which only reveals and is 
not constructive is like a cripple who can see but does 
not move. Ic is because knowledge is constructive that it 
enables us to progress in our knowledge of reality. If we 
relied merely on immediacy and did not know how to 
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exbentl tlie booiidaries of immediacy by logical construc- 
tion, wo would be intellectual dwarfs. The M iinanisaka does 
not understand the implications of the constructive aspect 
of knowledge. One important implication of the fact 
that knowdedge is constructive is that it is guided by an 
ideal. Without the consciousness of an ideal, construc- 
tion is impossible. Tboush every act of knowdedge reveals 
reality, it, at the same time, leaves us with a sense of 
dissatisfaction. We know reality and yet do not know it. 
It is this sense of incompleteness that inspires us to 
attempt new constructions Every new construction is 
an attempt to go from a less direct to a more direct know- 
ledge of reality. Another important implication of con- 
strnetiveuess is that knowledge has different levels, each 
revealing reality in degrees more or less. There is the 
common sense level of knowledge, there is the scientific 
level of knowledge. As distinct from these there are the 
poetic and religious views of realicy. Each level of know- 
ledge leaves us with a sense of more intimate or 
less intimate, wider or narrower acquaintance with 
reality. A third implication of constructiveness is 
that though constructiveness makes knowdedge progressive, 
yet the goal of constructiveness is to eliminate itself. 
The impulse of rnediacy is to overleap itself and to reach 
immediate and direct contact with reality. The goal is 
reached in absolute knowledge alone that can, strictly 
speaking, he considered to be {svatahprdmanya) intrinsi- 
cally valid. All other knowledge is valid partly intrinsi- 
cally and partly extrinsical ly. It reveals and yet reveals 
not. It reveals realit}’' and yet wants us to go beyond 
itself to find it. This constructive aspect of knowledge is 
overlooked by the Mimamsaka. 

The importance of this controversy from the stand- 
point of contemporary western philosophy. —Tho contro- 
versy between the Naiyayika and Mimamsaka over the 
question of validity is interesting not merely on its own 
account, it is interesting also from the point of view 
of comparative philosophy. Comparatively speaking the 
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discussion mai'ks a high level of philosophical development. 
European philosophers did not go into the question of 
validity so elaborately till very recently. The arguments 
of the Naiyayika and Mimamsaka find an echo in the 
controversies between the critical realists, neorealists and 
pragmatists. 

Just to give one example ; The theory of correspond- 
ence as maintained by western philosophers invariably 
involves some kind of copy theory. It is interesting to 
note that the correspondence view of truth as maintained 
by tbe Naiyayika is free from such an , association. He 
avoids the pitfall of the copy theory by adopting the 
pragmatistic method of establishing correspondence. 
The correspondence of knowledge with reality is estab- 
lished on the basis of the inference that action based upon 
it has led to expected results. This contrivance was 
very recently adopted by the critical realists and it has 
become famous as the pragmatistic proof of realism. 

Another feature of' interest to the contemporary 
philosopher is the Mimamsa doctrine of noegenesis w'hich 
bears a close resemblance to Spearman’s theory of 
cognition. 


THE JiVA IN ADVAITA 

By M. Lakshminarasimhiah, m.a., 
Maharaja's College, Mysore. 


Rival schools of Yedanta have been untiringly accus- 
ing the Advaitin of a great leaning towards nihilism 
which, in the early history of Indian thought, was sys- 
tematically expounded by one school of Buddhists. In 
fact, they stigmatise him as a pseudo-Buddhist implying 
thereby that his system has no support in the sacred 
scriptures and hence lacks the “ halo of orthodoxy.” But 
a careful survey of the evolution of Indian thought cannot 
fail to reveal the alternative emphasis laid on the two 
tendencies, assertivistic and negativistic, during the seve- 
ral periods of its history. To the Vedic sages of the 
Samhita and early Brahmana period life was real and 
earnest and everything about them had a value. This is 
the significance of the early Vedic anthropomorphism. 
This was followed by a period in which the sacerdotal 
religion with its polytheism gave place to a quest after a 
single deity who was vested with supreme control over 
the affairs of the world. 

In the later Brahmana and Upanisadic periods the 
idea of a personal God who was shaping the events of the 
w'orld was superseded by the idea of the impersonal 
Brahman. 

Next came the epic period which may be character- 
ised as one of transition because various strands of 
thought which signify a period of spiritual effervescence 
emerged to the surface. This was also the period in which 
the two chief Avaidika Dd;rsanas, Buddhism and Jainism, 
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book their birth. Even on the Avaidika side we get the 
assertivistic and negativiscic tendencies represented res- 
pectively by Jainism and Buddhism. Thus, the tendency 
which, in the Vedic period, accounted for the sublimation 
of a polytheistic religion may, in a sense, be said to have 
reached its culmination in Buddhistic nihilism whose sharp 
logic denied both the internal and external worlds-- 
sunyam. This is the Sarvasunyavada. 

Such unqualified nihilism soon provoked a strong 
opposition from the aSsertivist camp. The Buddhistic 
house was divided against itself and the Yogacara or 
Vijnanavada slowly admitted the reality of Esanika 
Vijnanas or fleeting ideas thus donceding a metaphysical 
status to the mind-stuS, The two other schools of Bud- 
dhism, though differing from each other on the inferribi- 
lity or perceptibility of the external universe, concurred 
with each other in assigning a reality to it. Thus the 
assertivistic opposition took its full shape when, the 
Sautrantika and Vaibha^ika included the inner and outer 
worlds in their scheme of metaphysics. This is the Sar- 
vastivada. 

This assertivistic opposition had its parallel on the 
orthodox side inthePurva Mlmamsa system which heroi- 
cally undertook to vindicate the claims of the Vedic texts 
for an unqualified acceptance. Thus, it looked as though 
the wheel had completed a revolution and had started on 
the second. The Purva-Mimamsa system believes that 
things have throughout been the same — na kadOcJiida 
nidrsam ja'gat. ( ^astradipika Tarkapada p. 109 ; Nir- 
naya Sagara Edition.) ■ , 

Thus the old scheme reared its head with renewed 
vigour because the Sutras of jaimini and the Vartikas of; 
Kuraarila forged dialectic weapons in support of it. - 

But metaphysical enquiry, probably ceased to have, 
a purely academic interest which consists- in refuting the 
position of an opponent and did not take the form of 
Buddhistic nihilism. Eeyeh.headed thinkers like 'Gauda- 
pada and Sankara felt that' .the claims of the Purva- 
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Mimamsa were unwarranted and that the Buddhistic 
opposition contained a large measure of truth. ]Sf,everthe- 
less they would not subscribe to the ultra-negativistio 
view of the Madhyamika. They formulated a doctrine of 
reality which was as remorselessly cruel as that of the 
Buddhist in rejecting as spurious anything which failed 
to satisfy that sovereign test. But unlike the Madhya- 
mika who let his ship adrift in mid-ocean without a mast 
or a rudder they clung fast to the sheet-anchor of the 
Upanisadic Brahman. 

With the rise of ViMsta-Advaita and Dvaita which 
erroneously equated Advaita with Buddhism and thus 
appeared as reactionaries on the assertivistic side the 
wheel may be described to have started on a third 
revolution. 

Sankara’s doctrine of reality is itself a product of a 
close study of the several Upanisads. Passages appa- 
rently purporting to endorse the reality of any conceivable 
object could be found side by side with others which 
denied all kinds of reality and in evolving a system out of 
such chaos it was necessary to discriminate the view- 
points of the half-poetic mystics and this was possible 
only for a mastermind like Sankara’s. His sattatraividhya, 
etc., are the logical corollaries of the Upanisadic texts. 
He held the balance evenly and would not accept as real 
anything which was found wanting even in the least. 
This is how even pet entities like the Jiva are dismissed 
as no better than shell-silver. The orthodox side probably 
felt nervous that it had an internal enemy in him : but 
the Buddhists could not be sure of having in him a warm 
friend because he admitted as unreal only things like the 
hare’s horn and not the objects of the world. Several 
adhikaranas in the Tarkapada (Il-ii, 28-33) are direct 
polemics of Buddhism. 

His, doctrine of reality yadvisaya huddhir na vyabhi- 
carati tat sat, yad visaya vyabhicarati tad asat. (G-ita 
bh§i§yam 11-16) j.wh|ch was, later on expressed as trikala-, 
badhyatv?i,m ^rpality to things which do. pot trgce 
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back to an infinite past and project forth into an infinite 
future. Thus the demand is too heavy for anything ordi- 
narily conceived as real to satisfy. This test brushes 
aside the whole range of phenomena as spurious, though 
not on a par with the barren woman’s son. We Couid 
probably reconcile ourselves to the idea that the physical 
universe, the outer world, is unreal. But coming to our- 
selves we feel that there must be something radically 
defective with the criterion of reality because it is impos- 
sible for us even to imagine want of reality to ourselves. 
In the words of Vacaspati each of us is, with reference 
to himself, immediately ’ perceptible though inferring 
other things, anumimdndpya'parohsdli, directly perceptible 
though recollecting smarannapyanuhliaviTcali., undoubted 
though doubting sandiMmlpyasandigdhali , undenied 
though denying viparyasyannapyaviparyasiah (cf. Bhamati 
pp.604 Nirnayasagara Edition) and pramdnamapramdmm 
ca pramdbhdsastathaivd ca, huroantyeoa pratiidyt yatra 
tadasamblidvand hitah. Madhusudani pp. 63 (Nirnaya- 
sagara Edition). Hence we feel that we are fortified on all 
sides and that the greatest upheaval that may happen will 
leave us (the impervious and unsharable selves) untouched. 
But it is this formidable fortress of the Ego manifesting 
itself in the form of an infinite number of finite souls that 
Sankara invades and levels to dust. 

The same problem may be approached even from 
another point of view. Taking the etymology of the word 
Brahman (brih-to grow) with anantam in satyani jnanam 
anantam brahna and the words elc'am evadvitiyam we 
get at the idea of paricchedatraya^unyatvam as the lak- 
sanaof sat or Brahman. It means that which stands 
by its own strength, limitations from the temporal, 
spatial, or any other aspect being ineom'patible with it. 
Such a reality would be Brahman alone. “ It is all one 
whether we make noncontradiction, wholeness or indivi- 
duality our criterion of the ultimatelj’' real; we mean 
that which must stand, that which has nothing without 
to set against it, arid which is pure self -maintenance 
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within^” “ There can only be . one individual, and that, 
individual, the Absolute.” (Pp. 68 Bosanquet : The 
Principle of Individuality 'and Value.) Though we would 
fondly believe that we are unlimited with reference to time 
our spatial and other limitations would stare us in the 
face and exhibit our smallness in spite of ourselves. Thus 
the fact that we have no metaphysical status is brought 
home to us in another way. “ We apply the term ‘ indi- 
viduals ’ to human beings in a secondary sense ” (pp. 69 
Ibid). This is the quintessence of Advaitic thought which 
the Bhasyakara established after meeting the objections 
levelled by his opponents and proving the untenability of 
their views. 

After these general remarks on the Advaitic concept 
of reality we may now briefly review the several adhikara- 
nas pertaining to Jiva in Sankara’s Sutra-Bhasya. In 
the Caracara-vyapasrayadhikarana which starts the 
tvampadartha^odhana an opponent urges that in view of 
the fact that in common parlance we say “ X was born,” 
or “ X passed away,” and that there are certain ceremo- 
nies prescribed on the birth of a person or on his death, 
it should be conceded that the Jiva has birth and death. 
The Siddhanta is that this reference to the birth and 
death of Xor Y is only secondary because it is the appear- 
ance or dissolution of the physical body that we regard 
as the birth or death of a person. The Jiva fer se is 
unborn and undestroyed. Moreover, death of Devadatta 
or Yajnadatta would mean a denial of all authority to sas- 
tras enjoining certain rites as aids to the attainment of 
svarga, etc. Unless we concede that a person subsists 
even after the dissolution of the physical frame the per- 
formance of Jyotistoma and other rites would be 
meaningless. Texts like jlvapetam Vava kilsdam mriyate, 
na jiDo mriyate (Chand: VI. XI 3) deny destruction to 
Jiva. Hence common parlance associates by mistake the 
birth or death of the bedy with the Jiva. 

V V ; ilt appelarsias^if fe^ara is only playing- himself into 
; the hands of his oppone^s when he denies destruction to 


Ji'va and thus implicitly concedes a plurality of selves. 
But VScaspati • rightly remarks that here the Acarya 
eonsiderately admits the correctness of usage by saying 
that the birth and death of the body are transferred to 
Jiva because even in the Adhyasabhasya he proved how 
common parlance on such matters is based on ignor- 
ance, (if. Bhamati : etacca lauMkavyapadesasya ahlir&nti- 
mulatvwm. ‘ ahJiyupstyadJiikaranaml ukta tvadliyasa 
hjidsye'sya hhrdntimulata 600, ISfirnayasagara Edition). 

In the following Adhikarana . (Atmadhikarana) the 
conflict between Srutis which impute a birth to Jiva from 
Brahman on the analogy of fire and its sparks (i/. Bosan- 
quet’s phrase, ^ a celestial spark of the divine ’) and those 
which speak of Brahman itself as “ entering ” the karyas 
like Jivatman is overcome. The Srutis speak of the un- 
modified Brahman itself as appearing like Jiva. The 
Purvapaksin has urged that the doctrine of ekavijiianeua 
sarva-vijnana necessitates the admission of Jiva’s birth 
because unless the Jivas were its karyas a knowledge of 
Brahman would not help us to a knowledge of the Jivas 
who are also comprehended by the word sarva. The above 
argument of Svarupaikya gives the go-by to this conten- 
tion. The concluding sentences of the Maitreyi Brahmana 
(Brhadaranyaka ll-i) from which the statement relating 
to the birth of Jivas is excerpted wind up the argument by 
saying that there is no pretyasamjiia for the prajnana- 
ghana. The Yikara-vibhaga and laksanabbeda objec- 
tions of the opponent are simultaneously, answered by the 
fact that the upadhi Buddhi. accounts for them. 

Appayya Diksita makes a valuable supplement to 
this adhikarana. If, as' the purvapaksin desires, Jivas 
should be treated as taking births .like the sky, etc., at 
the beginning of each kalpa, it would lead us to. either of 
two difficulties. • There would be. nn principle to account 
for the difference of thabhc^as of, the infinite, , number of 
Jivas and hence either Isvara, would have to be . accused 
of Yaisamya and Nairghr^ya,j,or if we should allow in- 
depeadenc'e.to’theJlvas Bp. farias. theifirsc, action is cop- 
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cerned Isvara v/ould then have his powers clipped, (r/. 
Parimala pp. 603, Nirnayasagara Edition). 

In the following six adhikaranas which run to the 
end of the pada the Bhasyakara scrutinises the argu- 
ments of the Naiyayika and other Dar^anikas on the 
svarupa, parimana and other characteristics of Atman ap 
admitted by them. Srutis like (fra, sM speak of 

Atman as the substratum of jilana. Moreover, while we 
are in deep sleep, swoon, etc., we never get any knowdedge 
and if jnana were the svarupa of Atman an absence of it 
in these states is unaccountable, because the svarupa of 
an object never forsakes it. As a criticism of this view a 
host of Upanisadic passages which unequivocally refer to 
Atman as jnanasvarupa are adduced and it is pointed 
out how deep sleep and other states do not negate it 
because want of knowledge in them is explained by the 
^ruti itself as due to want of Visaya. Just as prakasa is 
unmanifest for want of a prakasa, similarly jnana 
remains unmanifest in deep sleep and other states for 
want of jneya. 

The utkrantyadhikarana meets the arguments of a 
Purvapaksin who draws attention to certain passages in 
which Atman is described as anu. If he should he 
treated as vibhu (all-pervasive) then his passage from one 
place to another which is set forth in certain contexts 
would be inexplicable. He cannot be treated as middle- 
sized because it would make him anitya. Utkranti, etc., 
can square with nityatva only if anutya is conceded. If 
the Siddhantin should contend that utkranti is only 
deprivation of ownership because, as V acaspati puts it, 
the word is accepted in the sense of death which is only a 
deprivation of the Jiva’s ownership of the body, the 
opponent would urge that the two latter gati and agati 
imply actions which directly abide in the agent and that 
several parts of the body are noted as starting points of 
this passage. 

Another , objection is also foreseen by the Purva- 
paksin when he says that statements like akdSavat sarva- 
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gafas ca mtyah refer to the para and not to the apara 
and other statements like sa. vd em mahdnaja dtmdyd'yam 
vijndnamayali prdiiem are only from the point of view of 
ultimate reality. As Vacaspati puts it: yathd hi 
garbliastha eva Vdmad^vo jivah 'par an^driha-drstyd ” 
tmano brahniatvatn pratipede, evatn 'vikdrdndin prahtter 
vdstavddabMddt tatparimdnatmvydjjade^ah ^ 
pp. 606 (Nirnayasagara Edition). 

Again eso ’nurdtmd cetasd veditdvyb yasmin prdnah 
pahcadhd samvivesa from Mundaka (III. i. 9) and 
vdldgraScitahJidgasi/a and di'dgramdtro hyavarb ’pi 
dfstah from Svetasvatara clearly speak of Atman 
as a'tyu . - 

But if it should be maintained that anutva would 
conflict with the experience of happiness, etc., all over 
the body the Purvapaksin would point to the analogy 
of gandha which, though located in only a part of the 
body, imparts joy to the whole. He would also reinforce 
his argument by saying that Candana and Jiva are 
perfectly similar to each other because Atman also is 
specifically referred to as residing in the hrdaya. At 
this stage the Purvapaksin anticipates an objection to 
the effect that the analogy between Gandha and Jiva is 
imperfect inasmuch as the candanabindu contains 
parts and thus can perform with its parts an action at a 
distance while Atman being admittedly partless cannot 
do so. He offers an alternative explanation with gundd 
vdlohavat. Just as a lamp kept in a corner of a room 
brightens the whole room with its “ quality ” of lustre, - 
similarly, the Jiva, though anu, can experience happiness, 
etc., all over the body with the assistance of the “ quality ” 
of caitanya. If he should be corrected by pointing out 
that a quality can never reside anywhere except in its 
substratum and that lustre is not a guna but only 
tejodravya whose parts are loose, he would fall back upon 
the previous analogy of gandha, which, he thinks, can by 
no argument be proved to be a dravya. Qualities like 
gandha are observed to operate even in places far away 



from their substrata. The fragrance of a flower is smelt 
by us even~ from a- distance. This piece of perception 
ineontrovertibly proves the soundness of the analogy. 
That Atman ' performs actions at a distance with the 
assistance of the “ quality ” of caitanya is vouchsafed by 
statements Mk& aldmahhya miakMgrebJiyaJi ^rid. the fact 
that prajna is referred to as a karana of Atman the kartr. 
Frajnaya ianram samdnohya. 

"This long purvapaksa is met by the Siddhantasutra 
tadguna .^atvdt iu tadvyafad^^ah prdjnavat (II, iii. 29). 
Since it was proved in the previous adhikarana how 
Parabrahman alone is Jiva his size cannot be different 
from that of the former. Brahman is Vibhu and Java is 
equally SG. The other arguments of the Purvapaksip 
trying to prove how Jiva, though anu, can perform actions 
at a distance on the analogy of gandha or prabba are 
rebutted by pointing out that gandha would cease to be a 
guna if it should be admitted to pass beyond its i,4raya 
and that prabha, as the opponent has foreseen, is only a 
dravya and not a guna. Further if caitanya pervades 
the Jiva’s' whole body, he can never be described as anu 
because Caitanya which is his svarupa pervades the 
body which has a middle size. But middle size entailing 
anityatva is condemned. Hence Jiva must be Vibhu. 

' Statements from the Sruti which contain the word 
anu mean only something incomprehensible as the context 
in which they are found requires. Or they . will have to 
be taken secondarily because of his association with the 
upadhi Buddhi which is the only form in which he is 
commonly known. Just as the prajnapararnatman is 
vested with aniyastva, etc., in accordance with the upadhi 
of a particular upasana similarly Jiva is vested with the 
characteristics of Buddhi in his association with her. He 
who is ordinarily cognised by the aham-pratiti is not 
the Atman divested of the upadhis. Gf : Bhasya 
and Bhamati. (610-11* Sirnaya Sagara Edition.) - 
•f' The Purvapak§in now feels that he has cornered 
the Siddhantin and retorts that if" there should be a 
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separation between Atman i and Buddhi (both being 
diSerent, it is bound to happen some day) there will be no 
Jiya or he will be a mukta without any effort of bis own. 
This contention is met by saying that the association 
between Atman and Buddhi is coterminous with his 
samsaritva which disappears^ only at the time of 
saksatkara. Cf: Bhasya (p. 611 . Nirnaya Sagara 
Edition). 

Here again the Purvapaksin feels that he can raise 
a protest because, in his opinion, Atman is free from a 
contact with Buddhi in deep sleep and pralaya. The 
answer is that this contact persists even in those states 
because it appears soon after in jagrat and srsti and 
nothing comes into being afresh. The utmost that could 
be said is that it is unmanifest and the Siddhantin 
allows it. : 

The last sutra of the adhikarana establishes the 
antahkarana because if the caitanya should be ever 
active there will have to he incessant knowledge, or if the 
presence of all the factors does not assure cognition, there 
will have to be absence of knowledge at all times. It may 
be explained as due to a benumbing of the capacity of 
the Atman or the indriyas neither of which is tenable. 
Hence a new factor antahkarana whose attentiveness or 
inattentiveness regulates the appearance or non-appearance 
of cognition is tacitly admitted. • 

, In the following adhikarana the contention that 
since Jiva is not different from the para who is.asahga he 
is equally asahga and that all agency except bhoktrtva 
goes to Buddhi, is met. The. association with the upadhi 
Buddhi entails the superimposition of some other dharmas 
in addition to anutva. Agency is as much a dharma of 
JIva as anutva whenhe is a sarnsa'rin. The texts which 
speak of him as unattached are explained in .the light of 
Mukti. That he is neither an agent nor an enjoyer from 
the point :of view of uitimaiei reality, being granted, if he 
should be ascribed bhoktrtva itpm the vyavaharika point 
of view, it is ; equally ine.unahient that he should be an 
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agent according to Jaimini’s dictum— 
prayoktari tallaksanatvat. 

To quote Vacaspati yathd ca tadgunasdraiayu’ syd- 
vastmadapi hhoktftvam sdm-vyavahdrikam em'rn kartftvam 
api sdvi-vyavahdrikain na tu bhdrikawi 

avidydvadvuayatvam ca mstrasyopapddiiam adJiydsa- 
hhdsya iti sarvani avadMarn. Bhamati. Pp. 613. 

The Upanisads speak of him as sporting at will in 
deep sleep and as selecting this or that indriy a for certain 
purposes. Further, certain passages mention Vijiiana as 
kartr suggesting thereby that in those contexts the word 
should not be taken as synonymous with Buddhi which 
could have only the instrumental case-termination 
attached to it. That agency, according to Panini, implies 
independence which is unfortunately absent in the Jiva 
in view of the fact that things which he would detest 
under any circumstances befall him is no objection since 
it is not total independence that is meant and since the 
motley character of the effects is due to factors beyond 
his control. ^ ^ 

In the succeeding adhikarana it is pointed out how 
the agency and enjoyment which were procured for the 
Jiva are only shadowy because they are conferred on him 
hy hyidj^. Amdydpratyiipasihdpita. Like the carpenter 
who is one only so long as he handles the chisel and 
other implements, Atman is an agent only in association 
with and the indriyas. In reality he is not an 

agent inasmuch as he is not different from the immutable 
Brahman. The Vidhisastra only accepts Jiva’s agency 
as a datum and proceeds to enjoin or prohibit certain 
actions. 

In the parayattadhikarana the kind of agency which 
was attributed to Jiva is- itself traced to Isvara in such a 
manner as to preserve the independence of the Jiva with- 
out at the same time implicating Isvara as partial or 
cruel. Of course, one might probably feel that this 
position countenances dualism. But the Brahma-vidya- 
bhara^am anticipates it and observes that when it is' 


proved how the agency of the Jiva is hrdy adhy^ 
incidentally the contiiet between texts which imply his 
independence and those, which describe him as. dependent 
on para occurs to the Acarya and since this is v the 
Avirodhadhyaya it also finds a place only in this context 
and thus dualism is not countenanced at all A 

In the last adhikarana of the pada the question 
whether the relation of “ruler and ruled” between Isvara 
and Jiva is comparable to the, relation between master 
and servant or that betw’een fire and its sparks, is 
answered by saying that Jiva is an of the para like 
the spark of the fire. The- relation between master and 
servant would lend support to a split between them while 
the ^ruti implies a bhedabheda. The Bhasyakara 
cautiously observes ; aMsa ivaMiaii, na hi niravmjavasya 
muhhy(f'i'^§as sambhavati. This position is further 
strengthened by quoting the authority of the Gita. 
This is the source of what was later on called the 
avacohedavada. ■ ^ 

It may be objected that we are dislodging Isvara 
from his position of authority by referring to Jiva as his 
amsa because all the iniquities of the am^ like grief, etCi, 
will attach to him and since he is the anisin of all the 
Jivas he will be the abode of the whole mass of human 
griefs. Resorting to him would be as absurd as throwing 
oneself from the frying pan into the fire because w'e would 
be visited with the griefs of all . others in addition to 

our own, ■ ■ . ■ 

This objection from the side of religion is overcome 
by saying that grief, etc;, are all caused by abhimana and 
being devoid of abhimana the cause Isvara is free from 
the effect grief. Gf'. Bbasya, p. 623 N. S. Edition. 
The homely example mnder- prahaiMivafinaiva^ farah 
(II. iii. 46) is fully corroborative of the fact that grief is 
caused by Avidya or Abhimana? ' ■ 


1. Brahma-Vidy*btarWapq, pp. 56St-3 (Kumbhakonam Edition). 


. If it should be objected ithat a total identity between 
Jiva and Para would set at naught the hosts of command- 
ments and prohibitions with which the Karmakanda and 
life are replete the answer is that contact with the body, 
i.-?,, a false abhimana in the body, etc., is enough to justify 
their existence because for the- man who has realised his 
identity with the para they have no value. The Ratna- 
prabha makes a significant observtion in this context, 
na vayam hh-Edasyasatvam naTaspigavad hrumali kintu 
mithyatvam. vadawah. 

We do not negate difference in the sense in which we 
would deny reality to the horn of a man. We say that, 
though a fact, it. is inadmissible as ultimately real. This 
meets even the other objection relating to a promiscuity 
of t^e effects of actions. The Jiva.is only an abhasa or 
image of the para and the changes that may happen to 
the images as a . result of the changes in ' the surfaces on 
which the para is reflected do not attach to him and the 
changes that may happen to one image do not get mixed 
up with those of another. , On this sutra and on texts like 
ru'pam rupam.praiirapo' babhuva (Kath : II. ii-9) is based 
the view which was later on described as the Binibaprati- 
bimba-Vada. , 

, Towards the close of the adhikarana the Bhasya- 
kara subjects to a searching criticism the views of the 
Sahkhya and the Naiyayika, the ancient, compeers of the 
modern, dualists and pluralists. , The Bhasya explains 
how the Sahkhyas who believe in an infinite number of 
Purusas y^ith Prakrti as the one means of attaining 
their^ ends cannot account; for the distinctness of the 
bhoga of each, Purusa because to Prakrti the insentient 
cannot be conceded- the honour of discriminating between 
the ends of one person and those of another. Similarly 
the Ranadas who say that, a contact between Atman and 
the mind brings about . in A,troan the nine r attributes, 
happiness, etc., would fi.i)id it difficult to account for the 
distinctness of thp bhogas/ because the factors which, in 
their,opinion^ explain. smib differences uje common to all. 


Neither adrsta-visesa nor pradesabhMa can satisfactorily 
account for the motley character of the bhogas of rnen. 

In the course of this very rapid survey (because we 
have in all cases suppressed the view of the Ekadesins and 
because only the chief arguments of the Ptlrvapaksin 
could be reviewed without considering the details implied) 
of the Bhasyai and some of its commentaries on nearly 
three-fourths of a pada we have noticed how Jiva is only 
an aupadhika entity and cannot stand the test of ultimate 
reality; we have also seen how the objections that could 
be levelled against this position as ignoring the claims of 
Ethics, Eeligion and Psychology, are satisfactorily met 
and how others who believe in a plurality of real souls 
will themselves find it difficult to meet such objections. 
The tvampadartha-nirnaya in Siddhantabindu (pp. 8-44 in 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) the ahamartha-natmatva- 
prakarana in Advaitasiddhi with Laghuehandrika (pp. 695- 
606, Nirnaya Sagara Edition) and the Gurucandrika there- 
on (a manuscript in the Oriental Library, Mysore), 
establish dialectically the soundness of this position in 
the light of the attacks of modern dualists and pluralists. 
The opponents of the Advaitin try to make religion, ethics 
and metaphysics reconcile themselves to one another for- 
getting that a truce among these subjects can only be an 
“ armed *’ one. 

The unshakable bedrock of the Advaitin is that Jiva 
is aupMhika and that the plurality of Jivas required fo 
meet the demands of ethics, psychology and religion is 
furnished by any of the kaleidoscopic Jiva-Yadas which 
Appayya Diksita reviews under the names of* Prakatartha- 
Vivarana, Tattva-Viveka, Sanksepa-danraka, Chitradipa, 
Vivaran,a, etc. (Siddhantalesa — Sangrahal — Pariccheda). 
Any of these views or any other view which would not 
conflict with the fundamental tenet of a complete identity 
between Jiva and Para is acceptable. The prince brought 
up by a hunter comes to think of himself as a hunter till 
he is informed of his real identity. ' Similarly, any prakriya 
which will enable the Jiva 'to realise his complete identity 
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with, the at all tirhesand cliines would be agreeable to 
the Advgtitin. (i/: Suresvara (Brh. Up.: Bhasya yartika; 
I iv 402) aad Sarabandha Vartika, 81: 233 (latter 

half) and 234 (forruer half). 

Id is curious how closely a modern western philoso- 
pher B. Bosanquet agrees with the Advaitin, in his views 
on “ the value and destiny of the individual. ” Indivi- 
duality or self-completeness in the sense of having nothing- 
set over against oneself within or- without, can charac- 
terise only the individual, the Absolute. That the finite 
self has “ hazards and hardships,” “claims and counter- 
claims” in its relation with Nature, G-od and other souls 
corresponds to Sankara’s attempt to account for the 
plurality of selves, nonpromiscuity of bhogas, etc. “ That 
the ultimate reality of persons . . . . . . . is in 

the Absolute . . ... . - is a conclusion which 

seems inevitable from the idea of completeness or perfec- 
tion.” (Pp. 257, The Value and Destiny of the Individual.) 
Most of the passages in those monumental Gifford Lectures 
(The Principle of Individuality and Value and The Value 
and Destiny of the Individual) can be taken as almost 
verbatim translations of certain passages of the Advaitic 

classics. “ The finite self is now 

and here beyond escape an element in the Absolute. ” 
(pp. 258 Ibid). He adds a valuable footnote which runs 
as follows : “ [ do not say ‘ a member ’ of the Absolute. 

Such an expression might imply that it is, separately and 
with relative independence, a standing differentiation of 
the Absolute.” “ We are here and now participants 
in it.” 

It is to be regretted how we feel thoroughly disap- 
pointed in not having scope to point out within such a 
short compass the close resemblances between the Advaitin 
and the modern Philosopher. Non-contradiction or 
wholeness which is the criterion of Individuality is not 
applicable to what is. ordinarily called the finite self. In 
the words of Bitchie, “ The individual assumed by the 
psychologist and the ordiuay political and ethieal theories 
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is a half-way abstraction of the ordinary understanding, a 
bastard product of bad luetaphysics and bad science” 
(pp. 251, Philosophical studies). In seeking for a new 
background for itself in the light of its recent discoveries, 
modern science has alighted upon idealism which, it is to 
be hoped, will be monistic in view of its attitude to 
formulate general principles to comprehend the particulars, 
a process^whose logical consummation will have to be 
monism. Present-day science is favourable to idealism ”, 
(pp. 298- Jeans. The New Background of Science). That 
the peak of Advaita is high and that the ascent is steep 
are undeniable. A “ timid withdrawal ’’ which characterises 
“ an uncriticised reliance on the ‘ soild fact,’ ‘the sense 
of living and the unsharable self ’ ” is not the right 
attitude. Though it is best to see, and rise to the peak 
still 

It is better to have seen and missed 
Than never to have seen at all. 


THE GAUPAPIDAKARIKAS AND BUDDHISM 
By Pbof. N. B. Pubohit, m.a., b.t., 

Buhauddin College, Juriagadh. 

, ^ . ; ... . 

I. Ajativada or the Doctrine of No-origination. 

U'nique place of the Oaudapadakarikas in Indian 
'phiioHophy.—Ilh.Q Karikas of Gaudapada on the Mandukya 
Upanishad hold a unique place in the history of Indian 
philosophy, both by reason of the interest they have 
evoked in connection with their antecedents and of the 
infiuence they h 9 .ve exercised on the development of the 
Advaita Vedanta. Their greatest contribution to philo- 
sophy in general and to absolute idealism in particular, is 
their Ajativada or the Doctrine of No-origination. 

Ajati, the highest truth-, its two aspects : positive and 
negative. — Ajati represents, according to Gaudapada, the 
highest truth of philosophy. The word has a twofold 
denotation in the Karikas — negative and positive. The 
former consists in an uncompromising denial of creation 
and, hence, of the existence as such of the empirical world 
and experience, subjective as well as objective. The latter 
denotation is an equally uncompromising assertion of the 
everrunborn {ajati aja) as the absolute reality, variously 
designated as Atman, Brahman and Vij'mna. Stated 
dogmatically, the highest truth iparaviartha), in its 
negative aspect, is that “ there is neither extinction nor 
origination ; there is none in bondage ; there is none 
aspiring and none wishing to be released ; there is none 
released” (II,. 32); “Nothing that presents itself as 
becoming all round,. is born” (III, 2). “Hence, neither 
the mind {chiiia) nor its phenomena are born ; those who see 
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their birth, see footprints in the sky ” (H, 28). “ Thus, 'mind 
is not born, thus, things are known to be unborn ; those 
who realise the truth thus, and thus alone, fall not in error ” 
(IV, 46). “ All entities (dhafmas) are, by nature, similar 
to akasa — ^without a beginning,; they do not at all admit 
plurality in any form ” (IV, 91). “ Nothing is born from 
itself or from another ; nothing, be it being, non-being or 
being-non-being, is born ” (IV, 20). “No living soul is 
born, he is not created (sambh/iva) ■ the highest truth is 
that, which admits no origination whatever ” (IV, 71). 
The same truth, in its positive aspect, is “the'ever-unborn 
(ajdti), which is ever-the-saine {samatam gatam) and 
unconditioned {akdrpanyam) ” (III, 2). “ The' unborn is 

pure (visdrada) Skud. ever-the-same ” (IV, 93). It is 
realised in abstract meditation.' “ In that state, there is 
neither apprehension (graJia):, nor avoidance (wisafg'u.), nor 
thinking (ckintd) ; knowledge, then, becomes one with 
Atman, the unborn and ever-the-saihe ” (III, 38) . “ Those 
who would be quite determined in respect of the unborn and 
ever-the-same, which the lay world cannot fathom, would, 
alone, be endowed with the gTeat enlightenment ’’ (IV, 96). 
As a matter of fact, not only the Word but the verbal 
forms of the root jan also are often used in our work, as 
in the Upanishads, with a double entendre, sometimes 
denoting, sometimes implying, both the transitive and the 
intransitive meanings (see III, 24, 27, 1). Ajdtij thus, 
means both ‘ non-origination ’ (Tatpurusha) and ‘ Unborn ’ 
(Bahuvrihi). Both are prakriti and, so, admit no change 
in their original state in any form, the non-creation caimdt 
become creation, the unborn cannot evolve itself into 
what is born (IV, 29). As the: highest truth, ajdti can, 
thus, be predicated both of the phenomena and the 
noumenon at the, same time. As a philosophical doctrine, 
it is at once the negation of creation and assertion of the' 
absolute reality. From the viewpoint of the V edantin, as 
Q-audapada. certainly was,, tbe negation Is but thelogical 
corollary of the positive ultimate- p-rinciple, tanght by'tke 
Upanishads., ; 
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And this doctrine of ajati is, in the opinion of Gauda- 
pada, forced upon us by the Upaiiishadic testimony, by 
the nature of empirical experience and by reasoning, and 
its truth becomes capable of verification and realisiation 
in moments of intuition and abstract meditation. 

Upanishadic Testimony. — Gaudapada examines the 
Upardshadic testimony in the first and the third chapters 
of his work. The Upanishad, he expounds, and other 
Upanishads as well are at one in their attempts to demon- 
strate that the ultimate reality is transcendent and absolute. 
Thus, the Matiduky<^ Upanishad represents Atman, who 
is at once the psychological and the metaphysical ultimate, 
as beyond all means of knowledge, beyond all language 
and empirical determinations, untouched by phenomenal 
extension (prapahcliopasama), non-dual, immutable {santa) 
and blissful. The Taittirlya Upanishad regards Atman 
as the innermost fact of all existence (111,11). In the 
Madhuvidya of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, Atman is 
the ultimate fact of being, param Brahman, both in the 
macrocosm and the microcosm (III, 12). Other texts speak 
of Atman as unborn (III, 24). If such be the truth par 
excellence, it precludes all possibility of discrimination and 
definition. Distinctions in the sphere of sentient and non- 
sentient existence must, from the view point of such truth, 
be fictitious. And this, according to Gaudapada, is exactly 
the gist of Upanishadic teaching. This universe is 
regarded as a dream, an illusion, a Gandharva-city in the 
Vedantas (II, 31). “ This, unborn principle becomes 

divided on account of delusion {mayo) and of nothing else ; 
the immortal would become mortal, were it to be divided 
in reality (tattvatah) ” (III, 19).- 

Hypothesis of Maya. — This leads us to the considera- 
tion of Gaudapada’s conception of mdya. The plurality 
of subjects and objects is, according to him, not created, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but falsely imagined 
(vikalpita) by the Atmari in himself owing to his own 
maya (II, 12, 19), which is as beginningless as himself 
(1, 16). , Jn othei? words, as a result of his . association 
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wifcli the coeval mdya, Atman imagines himself first; 
as subjects or individual souls and then as manifold objects, 
internal and external (II, 16, 13), the extent and intensity 
of this partioularisation being determined, in each case, 
by previous individual experience and memory (II, 16). 
The case is one of erroneous supposition (t’fiaZpa), similar 
to mistaking a rope for a snake, streak of water, etc., in 
the dark, till it is finally determined to he a rope (II, 
18, 19). The word mdija is freely used by Gaudapada in 
the sense of illusion as of a magic show. As associated 
with, and belonging to Atman, maya is, in the Karihas, a 
principle of self-delusion of ’the Atman (II, 19 Mayaisd 
tasya devasya yayd sammohitah svayam). It is positive in 
a sense ; it is a factor — and one whose origin is lost in 
eternity — to be counted, if empirical experience is to have 
even a shadow of significance. It is also negative in a 
sense; it is unsubstantial, a figment of imagination, a 
contradiction of reality (III, 19) capable of being removed 
(I, 16) and, so, as unreal as the illusion it sets up in tbe 
Atman. The question of mdyd thus reduces itself to a 
paradox ; mdya both is and is not. 

The hypothesis of mdyd is, in the Gatidapddakarikds, 
a philosophical offshoot and explanation of ajdti, sanctioned 
by such Upanishadic texts as: Lidro mdydbhih pururupa 
iyate ; ajdyamdno halmdhd vijdyate — the word vijdyate in 
the last being interpreted by Gaudapada as mdyayd jdyate 
(III, 24). The universe is a mystery. It is nothing but 
what We know of it. Tt is, because we are aware of it, 
and it is what we think it to be. Without the thinking 
subject, it is naught. Bach thinker has his own notion 
of the universe. Universe is, in other words, an act of his 
ideation.’ The thinking silbject, the fund of his experience 
and his memory are responsible for the exuberance or 
poverty and the depth or faintness of the colouring of his 
ideation. Different thinkers bate different notions of the 
universe, and these cannot be all Correct at the same time. 
The appearance of- the universe has therefore no substan-^ 
tiality 'Of its own* It iSJ' ttot hltimately true. It is 
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deceptive, unreal like a magic sliow. And if the world- 
appearance is unreal, the subject, who ideates it and is its 
necessary correlate, must also be unreal as subject, because 
the one is true so long as the other is true. Ail distinctions, 
or causes of distinctions, being thus unreal, what remains 
is just a positive something, in which they all proceed. 
This cannot be nothing, because even unreal appearance 
must have a substratum. “A son of a barren woman,” 
says Gaudapada, “ cannot have birth, real or unreal ” 
(III, 28). This something is Atman, who, though truly 
above all predication, may, in the conventional language, 
be called the un-origiuated and the un-originating or 
a/a (IV, 74). This is the truth par excellence reached 
retrospectively. Prospectively, we have to start with the 
postulate of maya. Universe maybe unreal. But even 
as unreal, it does proceed in the real. This real itself 
cannot be the cause of the unreal. The effect must have 
the elements of its potentiality in the cause. If therefore 
the effect be unreal, the cause must contain within itself 
the potentiality of the unreal. This potentiality is mayd, 
the principle of self-delusion, coeval with Atman. Maya is 
thus both the cause and the effect of the universe. The 
postulate of beginningless rndyd does not go against 
ajativada, because mayd is unsubstantial, a shadow, an 
illusion, an erroneous notion. Such seems to be the line 
of reasoning, which led Gaudapada to adopt the hpyothesis 
as an explanation of ajativada. Gaudapada does not 
subject the postulate of mayd to further scrutiny as his 
followers did. Bor him, mayd is an illusion, pure and 
siniple, and hence, though without a beginning (awarZi), 
if does not affect the non-duality of the Atman. Further 
investigation into the nature of mayd would have involved 
the recognition of some sort of sattd or existence for tnayd 
and of inconsistency in the coeval do-existence oimdyd 
and Atman, but this would have been fatal to his uncom- 
promising stand on ajdii. It was left to Sankara, his 
spiritual grandson,- to push the issue of mayd to its logical 
conclusion and formulate a definite theory miryaclmniyatd 
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or unaocountability, which is clearly hinted at in the 
(III, 34 ; IV, 62, 67). 

All plurality is thus reduced to //jaya.., Graudapada 
explains this, in the case of individual souls, by comparing 
Atman to akasa, ilvqs to ghotakasas, and samghdtas 
physical and mental aggregates— to gJiatas (III, 3-10). 
That the Ailman is, like aA'ctsa one, immutable, indivisible, 
untouched and untainted by his mental and physical 
conditions, is supported by the gist of the Sheath-theory 
of the TaitUrlya and the Honey-theory of the Briha- 
darangaka IJpanishads (111,11-12). Jlra.? or individual 
souls are all Atman in his pristine purity in all states 
(III, 9), only conditioned. Take away the conditions, and 
they are one with Atman (III, 4). At no time are they 
either modified effects ivikdras] or constituent or segregated 
parts (avayavas) of Atman, just as ghafakasas are at no 
time modifications or parts of the akam proper (III, 7). 
The analogies of earth, gold and sparks, given in the 
Upanishads, do not countenance distinction. They are 
intended to bring the incomprehensible within the grasp 
of the mind through the imperfect medium of language 
and should not, therefore, be stretched too far (III, 15). 
The relation of individual souls with Atman is that of 
identity, as is clear from the Vedanta texts which praise 
non-distinction ( anaw.yetm) between the two and condemn 
distinction and plurality (III, 13). Texts countenancing 
distinction, even before creation, by representing Atman 
as urged by desire, are of secondary value and refep to what 
was to be in future : if they were principal, texts describ- 
ing reality as one and secondless would not be accounted 
for (III, 14). The analogy of aitaiaand ghatdkasas again 
explains how individual selves might differ from one 
another in their forms, names, functions (kdrya), and in 
their experience and equipment as a result of association 
with rajaH, tamas, etc., in different proportions, and in their 
mutually exclusive nature, without in the least com- 
promising the unity and purity of the Atman (III, 5-6). 
The samghatas or aggregates' are, like gliatas in the. ease of 
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alasa, conditions, unreal like - dreams, set J'orth by self- 
delusion (a.twa-ma?ya) ; there is no logical clue to decide 
whether they are all alike or graded (III, 10). Thusj crea- 
tion, if it means anything, means, in the Vedantas, the 
apprehension of the unconditioned as conditioned, so far 
as the individual selves are concerned (III, 3iE). 

This last point is made more clear by the Upanishadic 
position towards phenomena, subjective and objective. 
These are, one and all, sheer illusion — mayckmatra ij., 17-18). 
If reality is essentially (svabhavena) absolute, it must 
ever remain absolute. If origination and death be the 
essence of the being {svabhdva) of reality, the reality 
ceases to be essentially absolute (III, 19, 22), All crea- 
tionists agree in regarding the first cause to be essentially 
unborn and undying, but if that be so, it would be absurd 
to think that it can admit division or modification, as this 
would make the first cause mortal (III, 20). Mortality 
and immortality are mutually exclusive. Alt phenomena 
must therefore be a chimera. The texts speaking of 
maya as the basic ground of manyness bear out this point 
(III, 24). Nay, the text neJia tianasti kimhana denies 
the existence of distinctions altogether; andlmm tarnah 
'pravUanti ys sambhniim updsate denies creation by con- 
demning it ; konvenam janabhet refuses to admit any 
efficient cause for it (III, 25) ; and sa esha neti neti gain- 
says every phenomenon and reveals the unborn as the 
only reality, by not admitting possibility of empirical 
determination in it (III, 26). Thus, the attitude of the 
Srutis to creation, whatever its source, real Atman or 
unreal mdyd, is the same : creation is just what it is deter- 
mined to be by the Vedanta and demonstrated by reason- 
ing, i.e., unreal (III, 23). 

Testimony of. Empirical Experience. — The nature of 
empirical experience also leads to the same conclusion. 
This can be demonstrated by comparing the experiences 
of the waking and the dream states, which together 
makeup thei.totality.of our. knowledge of distinctions. 
Both are false. ,Both annul each other (II, 4). Dream 
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experience is unreal, because it does not answer to 
tbe peculiar temporal and spatial needs of the waking 
experience. It is inward, confined within the body (II, 1; 
IV, 33), and so, from the viewpoint of the waking expe- 
rience, precludes the reality of such dream activities as 
journeys to far off countries (II, 2; IV, 34), talk with 
friends, holding and the like (IV, 36),' and of sights of 
chariots, etc., (II, 3), which are concerned with the world 
outside the body. The supposition of the dream-suhject, 
going out of the body and apprehending all these things, 
is ruled out by the shortness of the duration of dream, 
particularly in case of long journeys (II, 2 ; IV, 34). 
Besides, the truth of the dream experience is gainsaid in 
.point of time, place and things, seen or done, the moment 
we wake up (II, 2-3; IV, 34-35). What is true of the 
dream experience from the viewpoint of the waking expe- 
rience, is also true of the waking experience from the 
viewpoint of the dream experience (II, 4), for the dream 
experience is as much real, while it lasts, as the waking 
experience. Both experiences are, again, similar as far as 
the diversity of subject and objects is concerned (II, 5). 
The reality of both is provisional: it endures as long as 
their respective states endure. As states, the two are 
mutually exclusive : we either wake or dream as far as our 
experience of diversity is concerned. Thus, each state is 
preceded and followed by some other state, which contra- 
dicts its experience. It does not, therefore, exist before 
and after its own duration. Its duration is, thus, limited 
both ways, and so unreal, even though apprehended as 
not unreal (II, 6 k The- difference between the two, if 
any^ is apparent. Thus, the practical • utility safrayoja- 
nata generally brought forward as a distinguishing feature 
of the waking experience, constituting, the pragmatic test 
of its truth, is gainsaid in the dream state. To illustrate 
after the commentator, even after -> sumptuous feast in 
the waking state, a man well dream that he has been 
starving for day s, --.The ; extraordinary character of some 
dreams is but a result pf the peculiar condition of the 






^dream-subjeGf;. The objects witnessed in dreams are the 
ordinary objects of the wabing life; they are only wit- 
nessed in eombinations, unusual in mundane life. The 
denizens of heaven see differently than us. There is alot 
of difference in the perception = of the same thing by an 
educated and an uneducated man (II, 8). Nor does the 
awareness of distinction between true and untrue, that is, 
the awareness that mental vagaries are untrue as they 
exist but subjectively, whereas material objepts are true as 
they are apprehended externally, constitute the distinc- 
tive feature- of waking experience, because the same kind 
■of experience holds good in the dream state also. If 
therefore the dream awareness of the true and the untrue 
is false, as it ought to be from the standpoint of the wak- 
ing state (cZris/ifa), equally so must be the waking awareness 
of the true and the untrue (II, 

Gaudapad a does not overlook some fundamental 
distinctions between the two sets of experiences. He 
admits that the dream is more or less a reproduction, or 
rather a recoHstruetion- by the mind of the waking 
experience, intensely undergone (IV, 39). The latter is, 
thus, the basis of dreams. The two are related as cause 
and effect. As capable of producing an effect, i.e., dream, 
waking, experience has a greater claim to reality. And 
real' or unreal, it is the waking experience which admits of 
repetition in dream and not yfce verm (IV, 39). But he 
argues that this reality is conditional. Waking experience 
is real in relation to dream experience only (IV, 37). And 
the unreality of dreams is patent: the dream-body must 
be unreal, as the real- tangible —body exists differently 
from it even in sleep; so -too must everything mentally 
visualised in the dream (IV, 36). But this only proves 
the unreality of the waking experience ; it is the cause of 
■ unreality,, and as such cannot be real (IV, 38). Dream- 
world ik again on a par with the subjective world of the 
waking state; both are mentah Their stuff (Mam) is 
inward, -indistinct and -coeval with awareness {cliittakala) 
as against the -objective stuff which is external, distinct and 
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^related to two times, i.e., (i) duration of awareness and (ii) 
either past or f uture. ButfOven these distinctions, Grauda- 
pada explains as being due to the distinction of perceiving 
sense organs (II, IS) and to ideation, and to nothing else 
(IT, 14). Both, the objective world on the one hand and 
subjective and the dreatn world on the other, are nothing 
but figments of imaginatiou (H, 14). • 

To sum up, in waking as certainly as in dream, duality 
is, in the first place, an act of non-dual mind and, in the 
second place, nothing but appearance i&hlulsa) (III, 29-30; 
IV, 61-62). The appearance of duality ceases to present 
itself, the moment this mind ceases to function,' ceases to 
be mind (III, 31). Again, in both, the numerous living 
creatures perceived by their respective subjects, moving 
about in all quarters, are not different from the perceiving 
minds of the two, and these minds themselves, in turn, 
are perceptible to their respective subjects alone (IV, 63-6f5). 
To elucidate, in both sets of ■experience, the subject and 
the mind (from which things perceived by it are not differ- 
ent) are alone the test of each other’s veracity. It is 
thus impossible to determine the nature of their truth by 
applying any other test (IV, 67). Birth and death, exist- 
ence and non-existence of living beings in empirical life 
are like birth and death, existence and nonmxistence of 
apparently living beings set up by dreams, or projected by 
magic illusion, or mechanically contrived (IV, 68-70). 
The nature of empirical experience thus leads us to the 
same truth, namely, that nothing truly originates (IV, 7l). 

Reasoning supports Reality of creation does no^ 

stand to reason. No theory of creation is satisfactory. This 
becomes evident from the greakdisagreement that prevails 
among the creationists themselves, whose conceptions of 
truth are more a matter of individual whims than of regard 
for the whole truth. Gaudapada enumerates as many as 
thirty-five of such conceptions (II, 20-28), which, in fact, 
are but partial and erroneous notions about the self-same, 
single reality, the jdi'maw (Ilj 29-30), The creationists 
are, again, not agreed regarding the nature of the first 



Cause, as to v/hether it is existent or non-existent (I, 7) ; 
regarding- tbe form of creation, as to whether it is a naodi- 
fication or evolution, or illusion or merely an act of the 
simple will of God (I, 8) ; and finally regarding the object 
of creation, as to whether it is fruition of past deeds 
{bhdga), or diversion (knda), or mere nature isvabhdva) of 
the Lord (I, 9). This disagreement, nay, the mutual 
disputes and refutations of creationists supply Gaudapada 
with an argument against creationists themselves and a 
■basis to build his own theory of J/dff upon (IV, 3). He 
steers clear of the same argument being used against 
himself on account of his doctrinal disagreement with all 
creationists by neatly pointing ■ out that his doctrine, 
though different, does not clash with the doctrines of the 
creationist dualists, because while it advocates non-duality 
as the highest truth, it also admits duality as its aspect 
{hludd},, of course lower and unreal. For the creationists, 
on the other hand, duality is both the highest and the 
jconveptional truth, and hence their highest trath turns 
out to be , as unreal as their conventional truth (III, 17-18). 

To start with, Gaudapada takes up the question of 
causality on the physical plan. The very idea of creation 
is based on the assumption of the First Cause, which, 
aceordipg to some is sat or existent and, according to 
■others, asat or non-existent. The two views disprove 
each other; what is sat cannot be born, i.e., in tbe form of 
the effect ; much less what is- (IV, 4). Further, the 
First Cause, whether sat or asat, may be unborn or born. 

, If: unborn, it must be immortal too, for the absence of 
■birth implies absence of change and mortality in the ori- 
ginal condition. If immortality, therefore, constitutes 
the- very nature (prakriti) or self -essence (svabhava) of the 
First Cause, it will- not adbait any change in itself, because 
the true nature of a thing, whether it be the result of 

acquired ; perfection . 5 of its condition 

isvablidva), or of birth (sa/ia/a) or of the. absence of foreign 
iuflu6n;co j(afei^a.), is to iremaia what it -is (IV, 6-9). If 
.the cause becomes the effect,, it .subjects itself to produc- 


tion’in a new form. It ■ thus ceases to be unborn. 'It 
becomes partite and hence non-etemal (IV, ll). 

To avoid this contingency, if the effect were supposed to 
be non-distinct (ananya) from the cause, it would be 
•unborn itself. But to speak of the unborn effect is to 
Gommit a contradiction in terms. Or, arguing from the 
effect to the cause, the supposition: of hon-distinotion will 
render the cause as much liable to 'birth as the effect itself 
(IV, 12). Finally, the whole argument of the universe 
being produced from the unborny if stated syllegistieally, 
-would be found wanting in corroborative instance; as the 
whole universe is the subject (IVy 13a, b). Thus the unborn 
cannot logically be the First Cause. 

The-case becomes worse, if the (First) Cause is assumed 
to be born. A born cause is nothing but an effect. ■ As 
such, every so-called cause will argue its own cause ad 
infinitum (IV, 13c, d). Again, both cause and effect; being 
produced, the assumption that the first cause is beginning- 
less (awScZi) falls to the ground (IV, 14). Further, cause 
and effect are correlated. Their relation is based on the 
sequence in time. If this sequence is not assumed, that 
•is, if both cause and effect are produced simultaneously, 
they will not be related to each other as cause and effect, 
like the two horns of a bull (IV, 16). If, on the otlier 
hand, the sequence is assumed, it may be regulated or 
unregulated as regards priority or posteriority . If unregu- 
lated, it may lead to the absurd state of cause being 
produced from the effect, like that of the father being born 
of the son! (IV, 15).' 'Eegulated' it cannot be.-p/A joause 
•which is' produced is itself an effect, and so carmot-be 
.accepted as a causey at least not the First Cause and, as 
such, existing prior to creation,- because it would itself "be 
creation. And what ■ cannot be accepted : as ihe 'cause, 
cannot also be held competent to produce an effect (IV, 17). 
The universe would tJjjjaibe either eternal in its present 
..form or not created at :a]I..( €fne frho argues that the relation 
,.of cause and effectis.-detiBriniBed, one by the other; has to 
yanswer the question.;' ■,Whi|s,h;of the two is to be accepted; as 
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existing prior to the • other, to serve as the basis of 
determining the relative position of the other— the cause 
or the effect ? (IV, 48). The question is unanswerable. 
The: answer is beyond human knowledge. If essayed, it 
leads to the confusion of the order of succession, as already 
shown .(IV, 19). The illustration of the seed and the 
sprout cannot be admitted, for the law of valid reasoning 
does not allow a reason (hBiu), which is hypothetical, in 
proving a hypothesis (EV, 20). Thus our ignorance of 
sequence in time between the: cause and the effect strikes 
at the; very root of the creationist view, for, if the universe 
were really created, its antecedent must needs have been 
known (I V, 21). It follows that nothing can be created 
either from itself or from what it is not (IV, 22). Cause 
does , not, undergo production, because to be produced 
means to have a beginning, that is, to be an effect, which 
is .foreign: to the very essence of cause. Nor does effect 
undergo production, because by the very condition of its 
being [s/mbhava), it is already produced and does not 
require to be produced. And what has no production, 
must have no beginning,. f.e., must be eternal (IV, 23). 

Advocacy of causation on the mental plane is equally 
baseless. Impossibility, of the origination of the physical 
world, as proved above, argues the impossibility of the 
origination of the mental world. It does not, as some 
subjective idealists (vijhanavadins) assume, argue the 
independent existence of mental phenomena. The mental 
phenomena, if real, can be real only in relation to objects 
which cause them {'parat'antra). This, becomes evident if 
we. analyse subjective consciousness {prajnapti). We 
notice that it is as varied as the objective world outside. 
We also notice that every act of consciousness refers to 
an object-: we are always conscious of something, which 
is other than consciousness itself. In other words, con- 
sciousness presupposes a dual distinction of subject and 
object (dvaya). -This distinction- will vanish, if conscious- 
ness alone existed. The emotional reaction of pleasure 
and pain in presence - of certain objects also .proves that 
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GGnsGious experience iiiust have an objeotive basis {nimitta),’ 
Existence of external world to serve as basis of the vflriety 
of conscious experience is thus a logical necessity. But 
the facts of the case show that this requisite basis, the 
external world, is no basis at all (animittatva). It is 'in 
the first place already shown to be unproduced, and, in the 
second, it is denied altogether by the subjective idealist. 
The mind therefore can at no time— past, present or 
future — come in contact with the objects, as these do not 
exist. Nor can it apprehend their appearance, the 
impressions left by themj because there can be no impres- 
sions in the absence of objects (IV, 25, 26). Thus, both 
objective and subjective basis being impossible, the 
diversified mental phenomena {oipciriiasii) cannot be 
accounted for (IV, 27), It follows that neither the mind 
nor its phenomena suffer origination. The subjective 
idealists who see origination {jati) see footprints in the 
sky (IV, 28). 

The unjustifiability of the position of creationists, 
realists as well as idealists, corroborates the doctrine- of 
ajdii or no-origination and the Unborn, which being the 
original state of ultimate reality, can suffer no change (IV, 
29). Origination, movement and materiality are but 
appearances of the absolute consciousness (nigfiana), which 
is unoriginated, un-moving and non-material (IV, 46). 
This absolute consciousness and its phenomenal forms of 
subjeOt and object can be compared to the fire-brand 
(alata) and the straight and circular phenomenal foruis it 
gives rise to. In’ both appearances cannot be assumed to 
originate and merge back anywhere but in their respective 
substratums. Yet they cannct be called the ' product 
(nirgaia) of the substratums. because they lack the generic 
characteristics of the substratums, namely, substantiality 
(dravyatva). Their appearance and disappearance are 
dependent on the stir (spandita) and its absence in the 
substratums. Thus, in both, the causal relation between 
the substratum and its phenomenal forms remains in- 
comprehensible, as it is not reasonably possible to determine 
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w'tietber fcke phenomenal forms are substance or otherwise - 
(IV, 47-53). Thas, as it cannot be determined whether, 
as subjective idealists held, phenomena originate from the 
mind, that is, are mere mental projections, or, as realists 
maintain, the mental 'world originates from (external) 
phenomena, the wise are led to the doctrine of re-origina- 
tion of both cause and effect (IV, 541 Things appear to 
originate, but do not originate in- fact {tafivaiali). Their 
origination is illusion-like, which does not exist at all (IV, 
58). The case of phenomena is like that of a magic plant, 
which grows up from a magic seed and, having no sub- 
stantial existence, cannot be called either eternal or 
uneternal (IV, 59). 

Testimony of Mystio IntvMion . — Truth of Ajati, 
thus attested by all accepted means of knowledge — verbal 
testimony of the TJpanishads, nature of day-to-day direct 
experience and logical reasoning — is vouchsafed also by 
mystic experience and thus rendered capable of realisation 
to the aspirant. The necessary qualifications for such 
realisation are enlightenment and self-discipline. The 
former consists in the knowledge of the truth (tattva), 
psychological (adhyatmika) and metaphysical (bdhja) 
(II, 38)— that Atman a,\one is true (III, 32); that he 
is Brahman, the unborn and eternal, not distinct from 
the -qnhorn and unimagining consciousness {jndna or 
mjndna (II, 33) ; that this consciousness is above the four- 
cornered prediction of ‘ is,’ ‘ is not,’ ‘ is and is not,’ and 
‘ neither is nor is not ’ (IV, 83-84), above the realism of 
the waking state (laioUka dvaya), pure idealism of the 
dream and subjective states {laukaika suddha) and ultra- 
empirical state of deep sleep (Idkottara), and above the 
ethical categories of things to be avoided, known, acquired 
and perfected (heya-jneya-d'pya-pdkya) (IV, 90) ; that the 
consciousness in turn is the same as the objectless, eternal, 
and contactless mind (IV, 72), free from activity and 
phenomenal forms (IH, 46), froin attachment to cause and 
effect (IV, 65-57) and to unreal ity.'^ (IV, 79) ; and finally^ 
that all phenomenal jappearanoes are like' akasa, over the- 
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same and emancipated from the first (TV, 91-93). The 
second qualification, self-discipline, is just the qualification 
of a true Brahmana. It consists of mental peace (saMa). 
and self-control danm, (IV, 86), of freedom from passion 
(ra^a), fear and anger (II, 36), of a life of asceticism 
(j/a^i), care-free and insensitive to worldty concerns 
(jadayat). G-iven these qualifications, the aspirant may 
prolong his moments of self-realisation by the practical 
method of Yoga, by concentrating the . mind on the mystic 
syllable 0/tt, by abstracting it from all notions of duality 
(IT, 36) and relativity (IV, 56-57, 77-78), withdrawing it 
from all contacts, by remembering how they result in pain 
(III, 43-44), by waking it up whenever it passes into 
oblivion (laya) (III, 44, 34, 35), till the aspirant reaches 
the stage of Asparmyoga, in which the mind ceases to be 
mind and becomes identical with reality, which, though 
above words, may in conventional terms be described as 
Unborn, ever-the-same and pure — the truth absolute 
(niroikalpa), realised by sages well-versed in the Vedas 
(11,36). 

' Place of Pealinm in Gaudapada’s Philosophy.—^llov/- 
so-ever free and blithe like a sky-lark an idealist might 
be in the skyey regions of speculation, he has to climb 
down to the work-a-day earthly existence and dash his 
head agaihst things, which painfully convince him of 
their own importance in the scheme of the universe;. The 
vast majority of his fellow-men do not possess his powerful 
wings of enlightenment, and not a few of those who ever 
essay a flight soon get frightened of the giddy depths of 
the blue of universal life, almost verging on nothingness, 
perhaps of everything, certainly of individuality (III, 39). 
They therefore prefer to tread thb terra firma of earthly 
or heavenly bliss. Things as thby appear to be have a 
greater hold on their minds . than things as they are, 
Eealism after all is not such 4' magic, illusion as can > be 
blown up by the charmed breath of idealism. Things of the 
universe have their own pragmatic individuality, function 
nd purpose. B’or Gaudapada, there is an additional 
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CQrisidecafcioii of sotue scriptural texts. These texts 
assuHie the distinction of the teacher and the taught (I, 
18), take for granted the universe as it appears to the lay 
man (TII, 16), and enjoin religious duties and discipline 
(III, 1, 16). He, therefore, like others of his fold, concedes 
a provisional reality to worldly life and religious duties 
for those who cannot rise to the intellectual level of the 
enlightened (IV, 42; III, 16). Reality, as the one, all- 
encompassing totality of existence (1. 26-29), may suffer 
this as its aspect (bhecla) (III, 18), how-so-ever illusive, in 
the interest of the lay men. It may, nay, it does, a lot of 
good to them without doing much harm (IV, 43). Partial 
insight may not straightway lead to the summmn honum, 
but it does vouchsafe a partial good which is better than 
no good (II, 29). Faith in partial truth is certainly to be 
preferred to scepticism and agnosticism which lead to 
nothing. The error does not lie in accepting life as it is 
and conscientiously endeavouring to make the best of it 
according to the light derived from scriptural, but in 
accepting it, and the scriptural injunctions connected with 
it, as final ; in other words, in forgetting that these texts 
playRut a second fiddle in the epistemology of the Vedanta 
(III, 14, 16), that the world of distinctions is but the lower 
iapara) aspect of Brahman (I. 26), as it presupposes the 
origination of the unoriginated and the unoriginating 
Brahman (III, 1), and as its reality is relative and con- 
ventional and therefore non-permanent (IV, 67). The 
realists’ notions of worldly existence (samsara) and 
liberation are unlogioai figments; the former being begin- 
ningless, cannot have an end ; the latter having a beginning, 
cannot be endless (IV, 30), For Gaudapada, realism, and 
all it tueans to religion and life, is a poor , substitute for 
the grand truth of Ajati (III, 1-2), to be tolerated out of 
sympathy for the incompetent, deluded souls, frightened 
at the very idea of No-origination (IV, 43). 
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■ • ■ II. ■ The Gaudapada.kaeika.S' and Budd&ism.' • ■ 

Charge of cnipte-Buddhism— It would be interesting 
to touch upon the question of the influence of Buddhisin, 
particularly the Yogachara and Madhyamika schools,' 
on the Gaudapadakarikas. The charge of crypto-Buddhism 
on Advaitisrn is an old one, and was long understood 
to imply, in a general way, a hostile sneer at the apparent 
doctrinal affinity of Advaitism to heretical Buddhism, 
or rather at the tendency of Advaita philosophy to verge 
on the philosophical position ■^ 0 f Buddhist nihilism. 
Applied to Gaudapada, however, the charge amounts 
to much more than this. According to some critics, 

‘‘ Gaudapada gives a Vedantic adaptation of the Buddhist 
Sunyavada,”^ Principal Das' Gupta goes a step further, 
when he says that- “ there is sufficient evidence in his' 
Karikas for' thinking' that he was possibly himself a 
Buddhist, and considered that' the teachings .of the 
Upanishads- tallied with those of Buddha.”^ Both 
criticisms assume that Gaudapada accepted the Buddhist 
philosophy and interpreted the Upanishads in its light. 
Their grounds for such assumption are broadly three : — 
1) Similarity of Gaudapada’s philosophy 'to the Vijnana- 
vada of Asahga and Vasubandhu, and more particularly 
to the ^unyavada of Nagarjuna; (2) Use by Gaudapada 
of Buddhist terminology and dialectics ; and (3) Eeferences 
to Buddha in ChapterTV. Bet us briefly examine these, 
one by one. ■ ' 

Gom'parison of Buddhdsi m/dGaudafadah'’philo'so-’ 
phies.-^'^o long as the tenets, df the Buddhist schools were' 
studied through non^- Buddhist manuals of Indian philo- 
sophyj it was not hard to distinguish Advaita philosophy 
from Vijnanavada' and ^unyayada. Vijnahavada was just’ 
subjectivist idealism, and SunyaVada 'pure nihilism, un- 
worthy of the notice of thei'gre^t' Sankara on' account of 


‘ See ‘ Indian Philosophy ’ by Si Eadhakrishnan, Yol. IL 
^ 3ee ’ A History of Indian Philosophy,’ Yol, I, p, 423. ' 


its opposition to all known moans of knowlodgo. Closer 
study of Buddism, however, through original texts during 
recent years, has revealed that these doctrines were not, 
after all, purely negative, but had a positive counterpart. 
The vijuana, or rather alayavipidna, was not merely a 
continuously changing stream of consciousness in each 
individual being ; it was also cosmic consciousness, even 
the absolute background of all phenomena, technically 
designated as tathata or suchness. Similarly, the hviyata 
of the Madhyamika did not merely mean self-essenceless 
{nih-svabhava), ever-changing state of phenomenal world, 
but also the absolute essence of things, stripped of all 
attributes and designations. Thus, like Gaudapada, 
reality for both Buddhist schools is two-fold : one which 
refers to the phenomenal world, and is relative {para- 
tantra) and conventional {.samvriti ) ; the other which 
refers to the noumenon and is absolute {parinish'pa?ina or 
parayiiciiTtlia)'. In both the Buddhist schools again, as in 
Gaudapada, the former is nonpermanent, unreal and 
illusion-like, while the latter is permanent, real and 
transcendent. 

Striking as this resemblance may appear, difference 
is not less so. The fundamental distinction between the 
Buddist schools and Gaudapada is, of course, that while 
for Gaudapada permanent Atman is the ultimate reality 
and basic fact of absolute as well as empirical existence, 
it is neither the one nor the other for the Buddhist philo- 
sophers. According to them, self is nothing but an 
uninterrupted series of momentary mental states. Per- 
manent self is, according to Nagarjuna, a daring and 
dogmatic postulated If Buddha taught Atman, it was to 
save people from falling into the heresy of nihilism.^ 
The Vijnanavadin, no doubt, rises to the conception of 
vijnana as universal subject, but only as the cause and 


^ Bhashya on B. S. II, ii, 31. 

^ See Eadliakrishnan, IhjA, p. 663, 
* Ibid, p. 389 n. ' ' ' ' ■ 
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^ end of phenomenai. To quote S. Eadhakrlshnan, The 
Yogachara does not carefully discriminate ' between the 
individual and the universal consciousness . . . he 

tacitly admits the reality of an absolute consciousness, 
though the subjective tendency makes itself heard quite 
frequently,’' ^ Again, “ the philosophical impulse led the 
Yogacharas to the Upanishadic theory while their Buddhist 
presuppositions made them halting in their acceptance of 
it. ’’^ Besides, though the highest truth in both the 
Buddhist schools be positive, it is reached negatively. It 
is the unaccountability of the everchanging phenomena, 
which forces upon them the postulate of an absolute 
principle. In Gaudapada, on the other hand, it is the 
Ajati or non-origination of the self-evident, non-dual, 
ultimate Brahman, which primarily necessitates the 
assumption of the unreality of the universe. The goal to 
he reached through abstract meditation is different in 
Gaudapada and the Buddhist schools: with the latter, 
amanihhoLva or nirodha of mind is an end in intself ; with 
Gaudapad^ it is a means to self-realization (III, 32-33). 
Coming to the world of relations, we find that the jtva of 
Gaudapada, as already indicated, is not recognised hy 
either Buddhist school. Gaudapada, again, distinguishes 
himself from the Vijnanavadin by rejecting the latter’s 
subjectivist idealism (IV, 24-28); if any reality is to be 
admitted for phenomena, then, for Gaudapada, the 
objective phenomena is as rnuch real as the subjective. 
He classes subjectivist idealism (II, 26), and possibly 
nihilism also (II, 28), among the thirty-five views which 
fail to grasp the truth about the Atman (II, 30). If 
he does not refute Sunyavada in the EariMs, as he refutes 
Vijnanavada, it is perhaps because, like others of his age,’’ 
e.f?., the author of the' Brahmasatra, who preceded him, 
and Sankara, who followed him, and like' not a few of the 

^ Ibid, pp. 696-7. 

2 IWcZ, p. 635. 

® B. S. II, ii, 32. Gf. M. Hiriyanna, ‘ Outlines of Indian Philo- 
sophy, ’ pp. 221-2, 
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present day/ he really believed Sunyavada to be 
nihilist doctrine, which, while it gave cogent arguments 
against other schools' of thought, had but little to say for 
itself. As regards the root cause of phenomena, it is 
maija according to G-audapada and avidya according 
to Buddhists. We may not stress any subtle dis- 
tinction between the two, but needs must notice a 
fundamental difference. Gaudapada’s mayo, is both a 
cosmic and an individual principle of self-delusion (II, 12 
and 16) ; the Buddhist avidya is hot cosmic, but individual. 
Maya, again, is what causes delusion in the true nature 
of the Self; avidya is the ignorance of the four noble 
truths taught by Gotama Buddha. ^ 

The difference it vital. Affinity, though apparent, is 
stressed oh two uncertain assumptions. One is chronolo- 
gical, the other negative. Nagarjuna (c. 200 A.I).) and 
Asahga (c. 400 A.D.) ' preceded Gaudapada (c. 800 A.D.) 
and their works wore known to him ; and Gaudapada’s 
Advaita philosophy does not seem to have had any ante- 
cedents but the Upahishads and the Buddhist Sunya and 
Vijnaha doctrines. The two are pieced together, and a 
case made up for Gaudapada’s indebtedness to Buddhism. 
Let us take the negative assumption first. In the first 
place, it loses much of its force by being negative. In the 
second place, labours of scholars during recent years have 
brought to light the fact that it is possible not orily to 
find earlier traces but also to reconstruct doctrines of 
many later schools of Vedanta from the extant philosophi- 
cal literature. Sankara’s commentaries on the Upanishads 
and Brahnaasfitra refer to some of these. ^ It would be a- 
strange irony of fate, therefore, if, during the long 
centuries that separated Gaudapada from the Upanishadic 
period, the Advaita philosophy, which of all other Vedanta 
philosophies embodies the most direct conclusions and 

^ S. Radhakrisbnan, op. dt., p. 697. . . 

^ See Hiriyanna, op. 148. 

- ’ * See-M. Hiriyanna, !• A., Vol. LIII, pp. 77, ff- Also, Sankara’s 

■ Oom. on'B. Si, II, i, 4, 8, 14, etc, , ' - 
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implications of tbe Upanishads, ‘ had not caught the 
fancy of any Brahmanical thinker. That the case could 
not have heen so, is quite clearly indicated by references 
to Advaita views prior to Gaudapada both in the sacred 
and profane literature. The view of Kasakritsna cited in 
Brahnamtra I, iv, 22 is Advaitic. Whatever may be 
accepted as the final teaching of the Bhagavadgita, its 
recognition of mayavada in some part at least (see VII, 
13-14) is undeniable. For references to' Advaitic Pan- 
theistic view-point bordering on MayWada in Sanskrit 
literature, I would refer the curious student to Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar’s ‘Vedanta Philosophy’ Part I, pp. 185-6, 
where he has very impartially and ably proved not only 
the existence but also the diffusion of Advaita philosophy 
before the time of Gaudapada. Thus, the negative 
evidence to prove Gaudapada’s indebtedness bo Buddhist 
tenets being untenable, the chronological evidence loses 
its probative force. Gaudapada’s acquaintance and use 
of Buddhist arguments cannot prove his acceptance of 
their philosophy. This would be more clear, if we 
examine the question of Buddhist terminology and 
dialectics in the GaiidapadaJearikas. 

Use by Gaudapada of Btiddhist Terminology and. 
Dialectics. — The Gaudap&daharihas contain Buddhist 
words, like dharma (entity or thing), samgJmta (aggregate 
or body), adhvan (time), samvriti (conventional truth), 
and paratantra (relative truth), and Buddhist analogies of 
alata or firebrand and mayahmtin or counterfeit elephant. 
Poussin has cited some verbal similarities between the 
GaudapadaJcarikas and Buddhist works, and they show 
that Gaudapada had not only used the phraseology of 
Nagarjuna but imitated him in style and mannerisms also. 
The title of our work itseff looks like an imitation of 
Nagarjuna’s title for his work, the Madhyamikakariks,. 
Gaudapada, further mentions and utilises the Buddhist 
chatushksti or four-cornered dialectics (IV, 83-84) and 

' Op. Thibaufc, S. B. B, XLV, p.^oxxiy;, also Poussin, J. E. A. S. 

LXII.(l910),pp.,129:C 


the arguments of Yogaoharas and Madhyamikas am 
laid under contribution in refuting the reality of 
external objects (IV, 3-23), of subjectivist idealism (IV, 
24-28) of causation in general and in tracing the empirical 
world to maija, or, in Buddhist terminology, (IV, 

57-74). . . . : ■ ' 

Now, taking the use of Buddhist dialectics first, we 
may attribute it to GaudapMa’s deliberate practice of 
refuting one view by setting it against another, opposed 
to it, and building his own thesis on the ruins of mutually 
warring theories. Thus, the mutual opposition among 
the dualists is made the basis of the truth of his own 
non-dualism (III, 17) and the dispute between the 
Sat-karyavadin and Asat-karyavadin creationists is used 
to establish the reality of Ajati (IV, 4-5). In the same 
way, Gaudapada accepts the arguments of the Vijnana- 
vadin to demolish the Sarvastitvavada or Eealism, and the 
arguments of the Sarvastitvavadin and Sunyavadin to 
demolish the Vijilanavada (IV, 24-28). The use of 
Nagarjuna’s arguments to disprove causality and to trace 
empirical existence to samvriti or may a is also to be 
ascribed to a similar object of allowing a powerful contro- 
versialist to disprove an undesirable view-point, only 
taking care that his own position is not compromised but 
strengthened thereby. The argument based on the 
Buddhist words and phrases is not conclusive enough. 
In the first place, almost all the words are more or less 
common to other systems of thought also. In the second 
place, mutual loans of words, which express common or 
similar ideas, is unavoidable in systems of thought, which 
grow up side by side ; Buddhism itself shows a number of 
words, which were earlier common or later confined to 
other schools of philosophy : e.p., the Upanishadic words — 
nS,marii'pa, avidyd, upcid&na, arhat, sramana, huddha, 
nirvana, praTcriti, atman and nivritti^ and the Jain words 
ir&valca, ^ jlna, etc. Lastly Gaudapada’s was a time when 

* S. Eadhatrishnan, op. cit., p. 471. 

^ Yamakakami Sogen,.' Systems of Buddhistic Thought., 
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Brahmamsm was engaged in a vigorous onslauglit on 
Buddhism, and so the knowledge and use of the technical 
terms and subtleties of the opponent was often necessary 
to meet him on his own ground. Coming to the analogies, 
it may be pointed out that the simile of the fire-brand 
occurs in the MaUrdyan'l Tfpanishad {lY , 24), while the 
phrase aldtasdnti has not been traced in Buddhist books. ' 
Nor was the analogy of mdya-ltastin a sole property of 
the Buddhists, as it was drawn from a well-known historical 
episode in the life of king Udayana, whose romantic love 
is twice dramatised by Bhasa and whose popularity as 
subject of folk-tale is corroborated by Kalidasa in his 
Mighadrda (I, 31-34). Although Poussin draws attention 
to verbal similarities between the Gmidafadaharihas and 
Buddhist works, he does not contribute to the view of 
Prof. Jacobi and Mr. A. V- Sukthankar that Advaita 
Vedanta was indebted to Buddhism. On the other band, 
he believes that autonomous — if not absolutely independ- 
ent — developments of both are admissible. Some of these 
verses in the Karikds, if read in their proper context, 
show that Graudapada borrows not the thought but 
language only of the Buddhist prototypes, or, when 
he borrows thought also, he does so because he finds in it 
a handy tool to serve his own purpose. Such conscious 
or unconscious loans are not confined to Buddhist works 
only.- The reader of the Karikas catches in them, equally 
frequently, the familiar ring of ideas and phraseology of 
the Bliagavadgitd, as well. Let the critic of the Gauda- 
padakarihas, before he jumps at. any conclusion about 
indebtedness, compare what Gaudapada says about 
meditation on the mystic syllable Om in I, 24-29 with 
Bh, G., YIII, 12-13, 16 ; about mind-control and Yoga 
in III, 31-47 with Bh. G. VI, 10, 25, 27, 34, etc. ; and 
about the enlightened man in T, 28-29, II, 35-38, and 
IV, 84 ff. with similar descriptions in Bh. G, II, 



‘ PoTissin, J. B. A. S., LXII. p. 130. 
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65'71, ■ V, 29, etc. Let him particularlj compare the 
following; — 

, GaudapadaJcarihas 

(1) II, 12 ; II, 19 
. (2) III, 21=IV, 7 

(3) IV, 86 

(4) II, 6= IV, 31 

(5) II, 7=IV, 32 

(6) IV, 93=111, 2, 38, etc. 

(7) II, 29 ; also IV, 43 .... 

(8) II, 35 

(9) III, 21= I V, 7 

(10) IV, 92 

A constituent fart of the Qaudapildaharihas . — At- 
tempts have beeB made to show that Chapter IV of 
the Gaudap&dakarikas is a distinct work, possibly from 
the pen of an author other than the author of the first 
three chapters. The arguments for this supposition are 

(1) that the chapter is replete with Buddhist dialectics, 

(2) that it contains direct or indirect references to Buddha 
or Buddhas, (3) that, unlike the previous chapters, it 
opens and ends with salutations which have a Buddhistic 
tinge, and (4) that asparsayoga, whose teacher is saluted, 
was taught by Buddha. Now, we have already disposed 
of. the first argument. As to the second, it may be 
pointed out that the sense of the word buddha in all cases 
where it is found is ambiguous. Neither the context nor 
the trend of argument restricts it to G-otama Buddha ; 
neither, again, suffers by taking it to be ‘ enlightened ’ or 
‘ wise ’ (see manishi'pah — IV, 64), who may be Advaitins. 
Ambiguity cannot prove the case. The question of 
salutations,. raised by the third argument, is inadmissible. 
The salutation at the' close does nok stand in need of 
justification, and the explanation for salutation at the 
beginning, if at all necessary, must be sought in what 
Gaudapada has /sujoojii^lished in the previous chapters. 


Bhagavadglta. 

VI, 6 ; VIT, 12, 13. 

III, 33. 

VI, 28 ; VI, 22. 

II, 28. 

V, 22 ; II, 14. 

IV, 19. 

IV, 14 ; also VII, 20- 
23, IX, 26. 

II, 66 ; IV, 10. 

II, 16. 

II, 16. 


In these, he has proved his doctrine of Ajafci mainly on 
the strength of the Y edanta texts. Before starting to 
prove the same by logical reasoning, he may well express 
his reverence to one who first taught or promulgated itj 
or, better, to whom-so-ever has realized or realizes its 
\iv\xth. {saynhuddhah) in life in the manner stated at the 
close of the third chapter. And such a man, dead or 
living, would be a right object of reverence— the best 
among men to a man like Gaudapada who valued self- 
realisation as thebe-all and end-all of existence. That 
the phrase dvipadam vara is used in Buddhist literature 
for the. founder of that religion, does not preclude the 
possibility of its use by others. Ignorance is no proof. 
Nor is there anything in the substance of the opening and 
closing verses to compel us to restrict the word to Buddha. 
The last verse’ is only a salutation to reality as Gauda- 
pada conceived it, i.e., Ajati, pure and simple {Ajain 
samyam visdradayn). The first verse, which is similar in 
sense to lY, 99, represents complete identity and absence 
of distinction between jmna and jheya, consciousness and 
its object, during enlightenment or self-realisation, when 
both become merged into the Absolute, as pure and attri- 
buteless as Akasa. They merely summarise the idea 
already expressed in III, 31-33 and 3-10 taken together, 
where jndna, the unborn and unconceiving (akalpaka), is 
said to become.'one with its object, jheya, i.e., Brahman, 
also unborn and eternal, and both are again said to be one 
with Atman, the truth. There is hardly anything 
Buddhistic in the first verse. 

The last argument, .based on the name and meaning 
of Asparmyoya, becomes untenable in view of the fact 
that the Buddhist literature, does not know the word. 
The term which is used to express the sense of A&par&a- 
yoga, there, namely, the ninth stage of abstract meditation 
is. Banjhavedayitanirodhqt,.:: Tix& only Buddhist work 
which mentions the two constituents of the word, asparha 
and yoga, in close proximity is the GhatvMatika of Arya- 
deva but on the critic’s own showing, the passage means 
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that tiiere can be no contact between a tangible and aii 
intangible thing. Thus the sense of the passage has 
■‘ nothing to do with Asparmyoga which is a as 

described in III, 37, 39.” The name being untraceable iii 
Buddhist literature, refuge is sought in the sense. But 
here too, the argument hangs on a very slender, rather 
imaginary, thread of Gaudapada’s description oi Asparsa- 
yoga as one of which Yogins are afraid. This fear of the 
Yogins is connected by the critic with the fear of Ananda, 
a disciple of Buddha, who had thought that Buddha, 
when he had entered this state of samadhi, had passed 
away, and did actually pass away after some time. The 
connection is, on the face of it, far-fetched. The Yogins 
of Gaudapada would be afraid not so much of physical as 
of spiritual death, of the mind’s plunge into the deep of 
nothingness instead of the ocean of universal life, or, as 
the commentator puts it, of annihilation of the Self. The 
Uptmishads utter a word of warning against mistaking 
the Absolute for nothing, or pure consciousness for com- 
plete unconsciousness. The Indra-Virochana myth in the 
GMndogya Upanishad (VIII, vii-xii), is a good instance of 
this. The reference to fear of Yogins need not, therefore, 
lead us to the conclusion that Asparmyoga was first 
taught by Buddha. Its veiy name suggests a Brahmanic 
origin. It is Yoga, union, and presupposes the object 
with which the mind, freed from all contacts, is to unite 
itself. The forms of Buddhist meditation, at least in its 
earlier history, are negative. The end of samadhi ' is 
or extinction, of course, of desires, as the name 
for the ninth stage of Buddhist meditation distinctly 
suggests. Whatever be the source of the word, whether it 
was coined by GaudapMa himself — and this is not 
improbable, considering his partiality for Yoga — or 
whether he got it ready-made from some work or oral 
tradition,- Gaudapada could not have adopted it, if he had 
any Buddhist leanings. Even if we may not stress the 
positive implication of the word Asparhayoga, though 
Gaudapada has done so in quite clear terms, we need not 


go to Buddha for its negative implication of extinction, of ^ 
thinking process, for it is the same as Asamprafnata- 
samadhi of Patanjali’s YG,gas?l^?'rt., which how-so-ever late 
(between 200 A. D. and 500 A.D.) was certainly pi'ior to 
Gaudapada. It is again similar to one taught in the &tta 
and can be traced back to the Kathaha Upanishad (II, 3- 
10 ff). 

There is thus hardly anything which can demonstrate 
a distinct Buddhist bias for the fourth chapter of the 
Qudapadakafilias. On the other hand, it can be easily 
shown that it is a necessary compliment of the first three 
chapters and comes, from the same pen. The thesis that 
Ajati is the final reality, the style, the mannerisms and 
the general trend of thought are all the same. The fourth 
chapter repeats the ideas (cp. IV, 1, 99 III, 31-33 ; IV, 
3-4 III, 23 ; IV, 5 III, 24 ; IV, 10, 30, 11, 32 ; IV, 42 
III, 16 ; IV, 43 II, 29 ; and IV, 71, III, 48), and whole 
verses and arguments of, (cp. IV, 6-8, 29 III, 20-22; IV, 
31-32, II, 6-7 ; IV, 33-35, II, 1-4 ; and IV, 81, III, 36, 
also 1, 16) and refers to, (cp. IV, 2 III, 37-39 ; IV, 91 III, 
3-12; IV, 92 I, 16; IV, 94 III, 17) matters dealt witbin 
the first three chapters. The so-called Buddhist words 
and ideas are found in the second and third chapters also ; 
e.g., samghata in III, 3, 10 ; samvriti (with some change 
in sense), in II, 1, 4; dharwia in III, 1; nirvana in III, 
47 ; also compare, II, 32 to MadJiyamikakarika 1, 1. That 
Ajati taught in the fourth chapter is the same Upanishadic 
Ajati of the previous chapters can be seen from what is 
said about it in IV, 71 (III, 48), 74, 77 (III, 2). It is the 
goal, free from grief, desire and fear — the same as ascribed 
to the munis, well-versed- in the Vedas in IT, 35. It is 
ajam samyam advayam, the object of the Buddhas in IV, 
80, and described in IV, 81 in terms found in III, 36 and 
I, 16. If any doubt is left, it- is dispelled by the goal 
being called, in I Vj 86, the non-dual- state of Brahman 
(iBrahmanyam padam), which leaves nothing more to be 
desired, and, in IV, 86, the end of the culture of the 
Vipras, the pristine quietude Uarna). The separation of 
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the fourth chapter from the Qmidafadak&rikds and 
assigning it to another author are hardly warranted. As 
a matter of fact, without the fourth chapter, the philosophy 
of the Gaudafadakarikiis would have been dogmatic and 
incomplete, lacking in the rational support of logic. 

- Oonclusion.— It is clear that the grounds on w'hich the 
critics assume Gaudapada’s indebtedness to Buddhism are 
not sound enough. That Gaudapada wrote a commentary 
on the Madhyaniikakarikd of Nagarjuna^ is an assumption 
which requires to be substantiated by facts.^ For aught 
we know from the Gmida-padakarikas, Gaudapada was 
Certainly not a Buddhist, not even a Vedantin with 
Buddhist predilections, but an Ad vaita Vedantin with a 
bent- for asceticism and Yoga. The facts that he chose 
an Upanishad for the basis of his thesis, supported the 
latter by a close analysis and;synthesis of the texts of the 
main Upanishads and repeatedly asserted that his 
doctrines were the final teaching of the Vedantas (vedanta- 
mkchaya), taken together with the Vedantic conception of 
an enlightened Muni or Yogin, the Vedantic goal of the 
Brdlimanya fada iox \ the aspirant and the Bhagavadgita 
phraseology and ideas, must be conclusive enough ip this 
matter. The straight meaning of the words, naitad 
Buddhena hhasitam, in i,. 99 would be that Buddha never 
taught that the Absolute was the final reality, though 
such a teaching verging on Advita conception of the 
absolute Brahman or Atmari, is ascribed to him by the 
different 'Mahayana schools of Buddhism. 

• , The solution of the contact between the philosophic 
positions of Vijnanavada and Sunyavada on.- the one hand 
and. Advaita' Vedanta on the other is to be sought in the 
historical evolution, of Buddhism, rather than in the im 
^ debtednesS;0£ Advaitism.tp Buddhism. From the time of 
its inception. Buddhism has evinced its predilections for 
Upanishadic teaching. To.quote,S.,Eadhakrishnan again : 
“Buddhism is only, a later phase of the general movement 

j " * i)a3 Gupta, P 2 ?. c».<.,T. 

” ' BdValkarj’ YekaTtta’Phiiinsophiy. ' ' ■ 
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of thought of whiob the Upanishads were the earlier. ‘ Many 
of the doctrines of the Upanishads are no doubt pure 
Buddhism (says Max Muller), or rather Buddhism is on 
many points the consistent carrying out of the principle 
laid down in the Upanishade.’ Buddha did not look upon 
himself as an innovator, but only a restorer of the ancient 
way, f.e., the way of the Upanishads.”^ : Buddhism came 
to be outlawed as heretical not so much for its ethical and 
philosophical views as for its revolt against Brahrnanical 
ritualism and social order. Whatever was the attitude of 
Gautama Buddha towards the Atman theory of the 
Upanishads, he has nowhere repudiated the Upanishadic 
teaching, even though almost all other philosophical 
theories of the day received from him a word of disappro- 
bation. If we add to this, the facts that most of the 
Buddhist controversialists, who followedBuddha’s teaching 
and were responsible for the later development of Buddhism , 
were Brahrnana converts, and that about the beginning of 
the Christian era, it was Buddhism which saw the neces- 
sity of adopting itself to popular emotions and tastes in 
religious and philosophical matters to capture the 
imagination of the masses, it becomes easy to see how the 
original, implicit Upanishadic tendencies could have led the 
Buddhist philosophers to doctrinal positions analogous to 
Advaitic philosophy, so much so'that in two of the latest 
developments of Buddhism in China, the Tien Tai and 
the Avatamsaka schools, which are “ regarded as the two 



most beautiful flowers in the garden of the Buddhistic 
thought,”^ the Vedantic Brahman and Atman once more 
assert themselves side by side with their conception of 
Tathatd. The Mahayana Buddhism is no less accused of 
being crypto- Advaitism than is Advaitism of being crypto- 
Buddhism.^ While, thus, some sort of philosophical 
affinity between Advaitism and Buddbisni was inevitable, 
scrupulous care was taken by both Advaitins and Buddhists 
to stress their differences. Both are overinfluenced by 

^ Op. ait, Yol. I, p. 470. , . , 

^ yam^kami Sogen ; ■* SystQtos of Thopglit,’ p. 387, 
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their religious pre-suppositions. Gaudapada never forgets 
that he is maintaining a "Vedantic position, just as, already- 
pointed out, the Buddhist, even -when his philosophic 
impulse drags him on, to the Vedantic conception of 
reality, never disentangles himself from his religious pre- 
conceptions. It is necessary to bear in mind this deliberate 
and religiously attempted mutual exclusiveness to correctly 
evaluate the t-wo great systems of Indian philosophy. 
The similarity and dissimilarity bet-ween Advaitism and 
Buddhism are thus both fundamental and have a histo- 
rical significance. They are the necessary result of the 
early outlawing of Buddhism from the pale of Brahmanism 
and of the long conflict that ensued between the two 
religions, making it impossible for Vedanta to accept any 
heterodox doctrines of Buddhism. 


* Poussin, op. cit,, p. 132 . Also Yamakami Sogen : op. cit. 


THE SANKHYA THEORY OF EVOLUTION IN 
THE LIGHT OF MODERN THOUGHT 

By ViDVAN H. N. RAGHAYENDEAOHiiRj M.A., 
Maharaja's College, Mysore. 


I 

1. The term ‘evolution’ in modern sense means 
change. It is not a blind and chartless change. It is a 
change in describable and definable directions. It is 
evident in the growth of an organic life. Buch growth 
consists in the descent of the more complex from the 
simple with increasing diversity in, and interdependence of, 
parts. 

2. ‘ Evolution ’ thus defined can be applied only to 
particular aspects of Sankhya Philosophy. The Sankhya 
term for evolution is parinama. Parindma is change. 
It is either a change of an entity into itself or into a com- 
plex entity or a change of a complex entity into a more 
complex entity. Sankhya traces all change finally to 
what he calls prakriti. Prakriti is the name given to 
three factors — satva, rajas and tamas. Prakriti at a stage 
changes into itself. This is the state of equilibrium 
(samyavastha). At another stage her state of equilibrium 
is disturbed by the presence of purusha, the spiritual princi- 
ple and now' she changes into a complex entity. And in the 
continuation of the changing process, she changes from 
the less complex to the more complex. At the stage of 
equilibrium the three factors change into themselves — 
satva changing into satva, rajas into rajas and tamas into 
tamas. If this state is disturbed by the presence of 
puTusha, then the three factors mix with one another and 
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give rise fco a complex entity. In the continuation of the 
changing process, there is more of mixing and more com- 
plex entities appear. It is only to the second and the 
third aspects of change, namely, the change consisting in 
the appearance of the complex from the simple and of the 
more complex from the less complex that the term evolu- 
tion in its modern sense can be applied. 

3. To prepare the ground for our study of comparative 
importance, I may very briefly indicate the Sankhya 
position in its main aspects. 

To start with, Sankhya points to the complex and 
diverse behaviours and dispositions of both organisms and 
material objects. He observes three aspects in an entity — 
(.1) that which exhibits the characters of illumination 
find lightness ; (2) that which exhibits the characters of 
activity and strain; and (3) that which exhibits the 
characters of dulness, heaviness and darkness. He calls 
the first the second ra/as and the third tanias. He 

applies this idea to the whole world and reduces it to the 
three factors. He explains the complexity or diversity of 
the objects by the complex . and diverse mixing of the three 
factors with one another. . Perhaps to indicate the mixing 
character of the three factors, he calls them, gunas. 

Satva, rajas and iamas, in one word prahriti is the 
^natterfrom which the complex entities appear. In account- 
ing for the relation between prakriti and the products evolv- 
ing from her, he points to the fact that a particular product, 
say oil, comes onljr from a particular matter, say oil seed, 
and from no other matter, say sand, and concludes on the 
basis of this idea that the product is implicitly present in 
the matter out of which it is produced. He applies this 
idea to prakriti and her products and holds that all products 
are latent in her. , To signify, this he calls her avyakta, 
the latent product; What is latent becomes patent owing 
to the operation of other Conditions, such as the operation 
of a machine in the case of oil. To present this idea' he 
calls., his, position Satkarya vada — the existent-product* 
theory, : , ; 
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The introduction of the idea of the operatibn of 
other conditions as causing change in a matter into 
.■mother entity, may give us the notion that change itself 
is freshly introduced to matter which is, without such 
introduction, motionless. Sankhya warns us against any 
such notion. He makes his position clear by setting a 
limit to such operation. If prakriti were really changeless, 
then no condition can introduce change into it. The fact 
that prakriti is the matter of all is meaningless, unless 
change is taken to be her very essence. If so, she must be 
changing, even in the absence of the operation of other 
conditions. Such disposition is exhibited ‘in her state of 
equilibrium. But her change into a state where her equili- 
brium is disturbed must be the result of the operation of a 
condition external to it. Though change is prakriti herself, 
her change in complex directions requires the operation 
of something external. 

Which is the external principle which would operate 
on her equilibrium? A relevant answer would be that 
which is opposed to her. She is change and consists of 
three factors. So, that which is opposed to her must be 
devoid of change and factors. As the ground of all' that 
is material she is material. Therefore the opposite one 
must be spiritual. To imply these ideas, the other principle 
is given the name So far the position is that 

purusha, the spirit, disturbs prakriti in her equilibrium and 
the result is her change into diverse forms. 

In saying that purusha disturbs prakriti are we attri- 
buting a change of mode in him ? No, to attribute any 
change to him is inconsistent with the original position 
that purusha is changeless. If he does not change how 
can he disturb prakriti ? Sankhya adopts a device to meet 
this difficulty. He holds that it is hot actually purusha 
that disturbs prakriti; but it is his presence. : Purusha is 
ever .passive. In the presence of purusha prakriti is dis- 
turbed in her equilibrium, her constituents mix with one 
another, and consequently there is the appearance of 
complex entities. 
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Is this activity of prakriti consisting in new change 
purposeless? , No, says Sankhya. Purposeless activity is 
ehartless. If all that is is really purposeless, then a living 
being’s enjoying the facts of its experience whould be 
meaningless and in fact there would be no enjoyment 
at all. A.11 conscious activity is conditioned by some 
purpose consisting in at least obtaining casual satisfaction. 
Enjoyment is not consistent with a material thing as 
prakriti. It necessarily points to a spiritual entity to 
which it can be attributed. 

Enjoyment is an expression of change. Pirrusha is 
changeless. Without an enjoyer enjoyment is impossible. 
From this it follows that enjoyment is the result of prakriti’s 
disposition under the influence of purusha’s presence. 
Purusha is thus ultimately the passive source of enjoyment. 
On the basis of this idea, it is possible to hold, though ina 
•very restricted sense, that the new change in the prakriti 
has a purpose and the purpose is no other than the enjoy- 
ment of purusha. 

The actual enjoyer is, in a sense, a product of prakriti 
and purusha. To say that he is a product of both is to 
hold that both are confused in him. His essence consists 
in attributing the character of purusha to prakriti and the 
character of prakriti to purusha. So enjoyment consists 
in the confusion of both. Sankhya calls this confusion 
nondiscrimination between prakriti and 

purusha. 

The fact that nondiscrimination is responsible for 
enjoyment necessarily leads to the idea that discrimination 
between prakriti and purusha brings about the cessation 
of prakriti’s change into new forms. Discrimination is 
called viveka-khyati. It results in keeping prakriti and 
purusha aloof each from the other. With the attainment 
of aloofness, prakriti is prakriti and purusha is purusha. 
Each has nothing to do with the other. It may be 
remembered that purusha is ever aloof, because he is ever 
passive. Just as, he is said to have enjoyment from the 
standpoint of prakriti’s disposition, he is said to have 


aloofness from the same point of view. So there is much 
propriety in holding that it is prakriti that has enjoyment 
and aloofness. Sankhya recognises this. He talks of 
them as belonging to purusha only from the point of view 
that the new change in prakriti is finally traced to purusha 
through his presence. His names for enjoyment and 
aloofness are respectively 6/10,(70 and apavarga. He says 
that prakriti changes for the attainment of purusha, ’s bjioga 
and apavarga. . 

The Sankhya idea of prakriti’s evolution in the form 
of the world is based on two fundamental ideas— ( 1 ) If 
an entity has diverse dispositions, then there must be the 
corresponding dispositions in the matter out of which it 
comes. If an entity consists in satva, rryos and tamas, 
then the matter from which it comes must consist in the 
same factors. The idea is that a complex entity cannot 
come out of a simple entity. If prakriti consists of only 
one factor, then the resultant product cannot exhibit 
diverse characters. If prakriti constitutes of difierent 
factors, then only the mixing together of the factors may 
give rise to complex entities. We have also noted that 
the complexity of the new entities is already implicit in 
their matter. And (2) If the appearance of the com- 
plex things is due to the complex intermixing of the 
original constituents, then there is the need for the 
interference of an external principle. Such need is more 
felt with reference to the appearance of conscious activi- 
ties in prakriti which is by itself insensient. So, unless 
there is the influence of spirit, there can appear nothing 
that has spiritual value. 

What is the nature of the process of evolution? 
The Sankhya works simply enumerate the stages of the 
course of evolution. Why there are those stages only in a 
particular order is not explicitly answered. Yet on the 
strength of certain expressions,^ it seems to me that it is 
possible to account for the order of the stages. The 

' Vaokaspati . — ^Vrittau satyanj Bnddhau tamobhibhave sati yttb 
■ ■ satva samudekah safi adhyavasayali=buddhi. 
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characters of the constituents of prakriti themselves give 
us a clue to the nature of the process of evolution. Of 
the three factors, satva being of the character of illumi- 
nation must respond more readily to the presence of 
spirit. So the intermixing of the factors at the first stage 
must he characterised by more of satva. With this idea 
Sankhya holds that the first entitj’- that evolves is the 
principle of life and intellect. To indicate this idea he 
calls this entity huddhi. In -the further intermixing, 
rajas has a chance to be more dominant. The entity that 
results is given the name aliamhara. It evolves from 
huddhi. At this stage in giving a chance to the domina- 
tion of tamas, Sankhya distinguishes between two aspects 
of ahamkara — (1) Ahamkara that is further determined 
by satva \ and (2) Ahamkara that is determined by more 
of tamas. 

Thh resultants of the former aspect are the eleven 
sense organs. And the resultants of the latter aspect are 
the essences of the five bhutas called tanmdtras. From 
these essences the five gross elements appear. So far, the 
process is characterised by a definite order. The entities 
that determine this order are given the name tattvas. 
The further changes have no definite order. They are 
only products that are gross and sensible and they are 
not tattvas as they are not different from earth, etc. 

The tattvas are most manifest in the human organism. 
Bach organism has its own experience. On the basis 
of this fact, Sankhya deduces that each organism belongs 
to a particular purusha. This means that purushas are 
many. 

Though purushas are many, they are distinguished by 
the same character, the character of spirituality. This 

This indicates the sats^a character of huddhi. To identify adhya- 
vasaya with it suggests the fact that it readily responds to the 
presence of purusha. 

matto nanyotradhi kyitah §aktali khalvahamatra yo 

abhimanali salx asadharanavyaparatvat ahamkarali. This is 
; ' ' V the expression of the pravartaka Character of rajas. He 
holds that buddhyadi is revealed by aptavachana. 


means that experience in all organisms must be similar. 
But it is not the case. What is it due to? To answer 
this, Sankhya has recourse to another principle, the 
principle of karma. Each purusha has his own karma. 
For this reason he has experience peculiar to him. What 
is the difference in karma due to? Sankhya does not 
recognise the propriety of this question at all. He holds 
that the process of evolution is timeless. Time is only a 
fiction. The notion of it is due to the observation of the 
succession of change. Question about the origin of karma 
presupposes the reality of time. Therefore it is irrelevant. 
Our tracing the process of eAmlution to praknti and purusha 
has only logical importance, not the temporal. 

Though prakriti’s evolution in the case of each 
purusha is different, we talk of a common world, because 
such a world is made possible by the karma common to 
many or all purushas. With the attainment of discrimi- 
nation in the case of a purusha, prakriti ceases to evolve 
for him. Yet her activity continues for the sake of the 
bboga and apavarga of other purushas. 

So far the Sankhya position with regard to the 
doctrine of evolution is briefly indicated. The principal 
ideas that form the basis of his treatment are the following: 
(1) The process of evolution points to two ultimate 
principles, the material and the spiritual and change must 
be the essence of the material. (2) The original matter 
must be diverse. (3) The whole process of evolution must 
be implicitly present in the original matter. (4) The 
process of evolution must necessarily involve purpose'. 
(6) There must be a determining principle of the process 
such as karma. (‘6) The process of evolution must be 
timeless. ' 

"■ ; , II. 

We may now compare the Sankhya position with the 
modern ideas. The history-, of modem thought presents 
several theories of ■ evolution. Three stages in it may be 
distinguished : < : 
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il) At the first stage scientists and philosophers 
after the Greek atomists favoured a machanistio view of 
the world. They made matter the ultimate principle of 
ail including life. To this class belong Galileo, Newton, 
Descartes and others. They made no distinction between 
diving and non-living matter. They explained the apparent 
differences of the qualities and behaviours of things by the 
differences in degree of complication in the numbers and 
configurations of material particles in motion that consti- 
tute living organisms. Against their views we may note 
that they have very little to be compared with Sankhya. 
Sankhya is very definite that the mechanistic view does 
not explain the appearance of the world consisting in the 
distinction between living and non-living matter and 
spiritual and non-spiritual values. 

The next stage consists in entertaining a biological 
view of evolution. After Heracitus with his view ' All 
things flow ’ Lamark and Darwin subordinated everything 
in the world to evolution. Lamark pointed out that the 
process of striving and the consequent modification of 
organs has been going on in all domains of life and the 
results of the process have been inherited by the species. 
Darwin pointed to the fact that breeders selected the 
qualities which they wanted and they interbred those 
individuals that had these qualities and thus developed 
new species. He applied this idea to nature and held that 
in her natural selection in the struggle for existence takes 
the place of the breeder. The position was subsequently 
followed by detailed discussions with regard to organic 
transformation and the question of inheritance. Against 
this position we may note the following points. The 
whole position is only concerned with showing the manner 
of evolution. The best that can be said in favour of this 
position is that natural selection operates on cbance 
Variations’ that take place in the ‘ Genes ’ and their 
combinations. But this leaves no scope for the ascent 
through modification of use and disuse of the parental 
organs. . The word chance is only a name of ignorance. 
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Subsequently it was realised that the notions of 
evolution so far are only the expressions of maGhanistic 
view of life and that the machanioal rearrangement of 
material particles does not offer a satisfactory account of 
the appearance of novelties, new qualities, relations, new 
powers and behaviours and new levels of existence in the 
process of evolution. Fresh theories were propounded 
under the head emergent evolution. Margan, S. Alexander 
and others are the formulators of new theories. 

Margan starts his scheme of evolution with electro- 
magnetic energies. He denies that the higher forms are 
present either implicitly or explicitly in the earlier stages 
of the process. Yet all the higher forms emerge from the 
lower simpler individuals. He holds that within ourselveS; 
the activity existent at a higher level is caused by the 
urge of the ideal . He says that it is to acknowledge a really 
existent ideal independent of emergent ideas. 

Against this position we may note the following : 
To hold that the higher is not implicit in the lower is to 
take away all necessary relation between the two. In this 
case anything may emerge from anything. The spirit of 
the conception of the urge of the ideal as causing the 
higher emergent is not consistent with the idea of emer- 
gent evolution, because it meaus that before the realisation 
of the ideal there it is as an implicit fact. So his 
conclusion that there is a really existent ideal is unwar- 
ranted. 

S. Alexander starts his scheme of evolution from space- 
time. Space-time is the matrix or the stufi of reality. 
Everything that has an emperical existence is a specific 
configuration, contour or complication of space-time. 
Every new level emerges from a complication which is a new 
simplification of the level next below it. The relation 
between these two levels resembles ’that between body and 
mind. The higher- emergent is based on a complexity of 
the lower existants. Thus life is a complex of material 
bodies and minds of living ones; At each stage of quality 
the complexity gathers itself together and is expressed in 
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a new simpliciby bqeemes the starting point for fresh 
advances. 

In the process of evolution matter is the first emergent, 
life is the next and mind the last. The process is self- 
sufficient and there is no perfect energising source. The 
nisus the straining or labouring of space-time does it. ft 
is God. For any level of existence the next higher 
emperical quality is the deity. To creatures upon the 
level of life mind is deity. We, men, have attained 
the level of mind and for us deity is, we can but say, deity. 
God is infinite actual god, only in the sense of straining 
towards deity. As being the whole universe he is creative. 
But his distinct character of deity is created. Space-time 
is the creator and he is only a creature. 

(2) Against this position we may make the follow- 
ing remarks. It is not possible to understand how the 
simple space-time can by itself give rise tp the rich variety 
of the universe. If every new thing is emergent, then the 
idea of ascent is not explained. The sudden appearance 
of mind in the process of evolution is left without any 
basis. If it has any spiritual basis, then space-time can- 
not be the basis of all and matter cannot be the first 
emergent. If an external energising source is denied, then 
the source must be attributed to space-time. In this case 
how the dead or inert space-time has the energising power 
is not explained. Finally the whole process of evolution 
is without any purpose to fulfil. The whole position is 
only a restatement of the mechanistic view with the 
addition of the possibility of disorder. 

(3) The Sankhya position is free from many of the 
difficulties found in the modern theories. His prakritiand 
purusha as the ultimate origin make the account of living 
and the non-living things possible. His conception of 
prakriti as ever active presents an energising source of 
evolution. His idea of prakriti as satva, rajas and iamas 
makes variation in the process of evolution possible. His 
theory that tbe product is implicit in its matter makes 
ascent possible. His position that prakriti in - evolution 
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has a definite end to fulfil, gi^^es a meaning to the evolu- 
tionary process and makes life worth living. Karma as 
determining the course of evolution leaves no room for 
chance work, which may result in much that is wasteful 
and meaningless. His idea of timeless universe gives 
colour. to his conception of karma, active prakriti and 
passive purusha, since it relieves him from the burden of 
explaining the beginning of the process. 

From our comparative study, we learn that we may 
more successfully carry on our investigations into the 
nature of evolution by making use of at least the spirit of 
Sankhya speculations. Another point may be noted in 
this connection. I may briefly mention it in a dogmatic 
way. The present treatment does by no means imply that 
the position of Sankhya is final. No doubt, it has influenced 
the subsequent Indian thinkers in many directions. Its 
passive purusha may in a sense be said to have laid the 
foundation for the conception of Nirguna Brahman in 
Advaita. Its Satkaryavada has much influence on the 
Vi4ishtadvaita view of the world. Its implied distinction 
between the implicit and the explicit has given rise to the 
Sadasatkaryavada in Dvaita. Though the later thinkers 
Improved on many’' aspects of Sankhya, they have ulti- 
mately retained the spirit of the same in different 
directions. 



A FEW STEAY THOUGHTS ON THE TATTVA- 
KAUMUDI OP VAOHASPATI MISEA I 

By De. Umesha Mishea, m.a., d.litt., Kavyalirtha, 
The University, Allahabad. 

— ♦ 

In the course of my studies of Sahkhyakarika and its 
commentaries, the Tattvakaumudi of Vachaspati Misra I 
has presented certain difficulties which I put forth before 
the assembly of learned scholars for consideration. 

Under Karika 2, the author tells us that by the true 
knowledge of vyahta (manifested), avyakta (unmanifested) 
and jha (consciousness) the three kinds of pain are 
radically cured. About vyakta, we are told here by 
Vachaspati that the true knowledge of vyakta leads to the 
knowledge of avyakta which is the cause of the former.^ 
Then, under Karika 6, he says : “ Thus have been defined 
the' three means of right cognition for the purpose of 
proving the existence of the objects of knowledge 
iprameya), such as, vyahta, avyakta and jiia. Of these, 
the vyakta — earth, etc., are directly cognised in their true 
form even by an ordinary ploughman. Under such 
circumstances, if a system of thought explains this (that 
is, vyakta), it loses its importance. Hence a philosophical 
system should only attempt to explain such things as are 
difficult for an ordinary person to know.” ^ 

Here also Vachaspati seems to understand by vyakta 
earth and similar other gross forms of matter as is indica- 

' V yaktaptanapurvahamavyaktasya tat kdranasya planam — Tab- 
tvakanmudi, p. 62 (Nimayasagar edition, along with Balarama 
Udasin’s Comm.) 

2 IHA PP. 134-135 
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ted by the use of the term adi in the compound priiMvt/adi, 
for these alone can be easily apprehended by a layman. 
This is exactly what Balarama Udasin, one of the best 
commentators of the Tattvakaumudi, has explained.^ 
Accordingly, this treatise of Sahkhya should not deal with 
any vyahta, as it would then belittle its importance. And 
so it is. In other words, according to Vachaspati, it is 
only because of this reason that there is no treatment of 
vyakta, that is, earth, etc., in this book. 

This asumption of the enquirer is further supported 
by w^hat he (Vachaspati) says a little later that the know- 
ledge of Pradhana, Purusha and the rest {Pradhana- 
fimuliadinam) w'^hich are all supersensuous, ^ is possible 
through the form of inference known as Samanyatodrishta, 
Now, at this point it is to be decided what does 
Vachaspati mean by the term adinam in the compound 
Pradhanafurushadinam ? The first two, namely, 
Pradhana and Puriisha, are undoubtedly supersensuous 
and hence, inferential. But then for whom the plural 
number has been used here ? If pradhana and Purusha 
were only meant here, then dual would have been used 
and not plural. With a view to justify perhaps, the use of 
plural in the text, Vachaspati seems to have added Mahai, 
etc., to the list of supersensuous objects ; so that, what he 
seems to mean is that as vyakta, viz., earth, etc., are directly 
cognisable {fratyakshagochara), it does not require any 
treatment here, while Pradhana, Purvsha and added 
Mahat, etc., being supersensuous and not capable of being 
easily cognised by ordinary persons, have been dealt with 
here. So says Balarama also,: ‘ adind mahattattvadayo 
grahyah’.^ Thus, according to Vachaspati, the tattvas 
which are not capable of being easily apprehended 
{dtiradhigama), namely, Pradh&na, Purusha, Mahat (per- 
haps up to the five tanmdtrdni) and are only inferentials 
have been treated in this system, while those which are 

^ Balarama on Tattvakanmndl, pp,.li8d-135. 

^ Tattvakaumudi under Ka. 6, p. 136. 

^ Balarama on Ibid, p., 136, .Bt, Note., 
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cognisable through the external sense-organs of a layman 
namely, earth, etc., do not find any space in it. 

We dare not say that Vachaspati did not include 
Mahat, etc., under vyaMa. Under Kdrikds 10 and 11 
there are several references which clearly show that 
Maliat, etc., like prithivi etc., are vyahtas as such, 
different from avyakta, namely, PradMna.^ But 
Balarama seems to be quite definite that Mh/mf is not a 
vyakta/^ Now, considering all these points, the enquirer 
ooncludes that, perhaps, according to Vachaspati, vyakta 
is of two kinds— one, which is cognisable through the 
ex^ternal sense-organs, such as, earth, etc., and the other 
Mahat, etc., which are only inferential, as these latter 
are said to be supersensuous like Pradhana and Purusha. 
This assumption of the enquirer is supported by Vachas- 
pati’s own words. While introducing Karika 8, he says 
“ IVhich of the above mentioned causes of non-perception 
is applicable in the case of Pradhana and others {katamat 
funafeteshiikdra-nampradhdjiddlndjnamipalabdhau) ” ? 

What does he mean, again, by the plural number here 
(Pradhanddlnd^n) f Undoubtedly, the old expression 
Pradhanddlnain used under Karika 6, meaning Pradhana, 
Purusha and Mahat^ is still present in his mind. 

This is further supported by his interpretation of the 
meaning of Pratyaksha (means of direct cognition). 
According to him, the object of direct cognition {prameya} 
must come in contact with its respective sense-organ 
(arthasannikrishtcim indriyam). * That is, the objects of 
our knowledge, namely, earth, etc., and pleasure, etc., 
and also the tanmdtrdni, through the contact of 
their respective sense-organs modify the BuddM {Mahat) 
which, in its turn, assumes the form of that object after 
suppressing the Tomas. This is known as P ratyaksha. 
Here, he recognises two sorts of objects of direct cogni- 

^ Tattvakaumudi, pp. 172-178. 

^ Vide his Com. on Karika 6 given above. 

^ Tatfcva. on ka. 5, p. 82 ; also of. Balarama on Ibid, pp. 82-83. 

■' Tattva on ka. 5, p. 83; also ef. Balarama on Ibid. 
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fcion--one, objects of human cognition, namely, earth, etc., 
from the external side and pleasure etc., from the internal 
side, and the other, objects of cognition for urdhvasrotas 
aiXidi yogins, namely, the five tanmatrani.^ This is almost 
the same as the Nyaya-Vaiseshika view of Pratyakslia 
where also the sense-organ and object contact is essential, 
and the objects of cognition also is, likewise, gross, such 
as, earth, etc., and pleasure, etc., and subtler, such as 
paramamts which only yogins can perceive. 

Such being the case, Vachaspati is quite consistent in 
holding ‘prithivi, etc , to be the objects of our direct cogni- 
tion and not Mahat, etc., with which the external sense- 
organs cannot come in contact. 

Again, as Vachaspati considers that prifJvm, etc., 
being objects of our direct cognition do not deserve any 
treatment here, and consequently, there being no object 
for our direct perception, he does not deal with direct 
perception and its objects when the respective scope of 
the various means of right cognitions accepted by 
Sahkhya are enquired under karika 6 where he says that 
the existence of supersensuous tattvas, namely, Pradhana- 
punishadciyah {Pradliana, Purusha and others, namely 
Mahaf, etc., as interpreted by Balarama^j is to be inferred 
through the Samanyatodrishta form of inference and 
those, which cannot be proved through it can be cognised 
through the reliable authority (^abdapramana). 

Having thus analysed the view point of Vachaspati, 
let us now, turn towards the Sankhyakarika and also the 
system itself. Isvarakrishna tells us that there are three 
kinds of objects of cognition, namely, vyaMa, aoyakta and 
jna, the right knowledge of which leads to the desired 
end.^ With a view to know all these objects there are 
three means, namely, pratyaksha, anuinana and apiagamaf' 

^ Tattva. on ka. 5, p. 82. 

^ Tattva on ka. 6, p. 135. Balairaiiia on Ihid,, p. 136, Tt. Note 
Pratitih etc., Tattva on ka. 6, pp. 135-36. 

^ Sankh.yaka 2. 
lUd 4. , 
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Both the tattvas &ndi their means of cognition are equally 
important and indispensable for the true knowledge of the 
system; otherwise, there was no need of their being 
mentioned here. And accordingly, the author of the 
Karikas, while pointing out the difierent scope of each of 
the three means of right cognition, says that samanyas, 
meaning ordinary objects, such a,s vyaktas, namely, buddhi, 
ahankd,ra, the five tanmdtrani, the eleven sense-organs 
and the five hhutas, are to be known through the direct 
means of right cognition (drishpa), the supersensuous 
objects, nSbvaely, Pradhdna and the several Purushas are 
to be cognised through inference, ‘ while other things not 
capable of being proved by any one of these two means, 
such as, the existence of Indra, Devaraja, Kurus, etc., are 
to be cognised through reliable authority {dytagamay. 
Nowhere, either in this treatise or any other standard 
work on the system, are found the two divisions of vyakta 
as is perhaps in the mind of Vachaspati Misra. Vyaktas 
are for all purposes, and they are all cognised 

through a single means of right cognition, namely, 
pratyksha.^ 

Even when we consider the process of pratyaksha 
according to Saiikhya we find that all the vyaktas are 
equally perceived through the direct means of cognition 
(pratyaksha). The process is that the buddhivritti or 
ehitta through its gate (d.varay, namely, the external 
sense-organs, goes out and there comes in contact with 
its required object of cognition and thereafter assumes 
the form of that object, like the water of a tank going 
out of a hole which is its gate and assuming the form of 
the field with which it comes in contact^ If, for instance, 

^ Nariiyaija Tirfcha on Sankhya karika 6, p. 8 (Ohowkhamba 
Benares old edition). 

^ GaulapSda on Ibid. The plural number may be due to there 
being plurality of Purusha. 

^ Ibid. 

Ka. 35. 

* Sankhya Bhashya, I. 87 ; Balanima on Tattva, ka. 5, p. 84 ; 
Yo. var, I. 7 : Yo. Bha., I. 7. 
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huddhi-vritti to cognise a coidnr, it will go out 
througii the ocular organ and assume the form of that 
colour. This, assumption of the form is known as the 
pratyaJcsha-pramdna. Hence, the external sense-organs 
are merely the gates for the vritii, and of course, the 
vritti does come in contact with the external sense- 
organs.’' 

Again, that the iattvas beginning with Mahat to 
tanmdtrdni are cognised through pmtyaksha is known 
from the fact that no effort is made to prove their 
existence in this treatise as has been done in the case of 
PradJiana and and it is found perhaps without 

any exception that the existence of a tattva has to be 
proved if thab’faPva happened to be supersensuous, as a 
sort of reply to the general convention — pratyaksliena yo’ 
rtJbO'nopalahliyatemsarvatlidmstltimatani. 

Again, if there was no need of the drishta, meaning, 
the direct perception, why does then the author mention 
trividJiam pramdnamishtam^ At least no equal 
treatment should have been given to all these means of 
right cognition. This alone proves the utility of Karika 6. 

Considering all these points, both, for and against, it 
sometimes leads one to think that perhaps, Vachaspati 
Misra did not think that all the tattvas of Sankhya are 
quite different from those of Nyaya and Vaiseshika. But 
is there no vast difference between the two ? Are not the 
tattvas of the former far subtler than those of the latter ? 
We know that the ultimate matter in Nyaya- Vaiseshika is 
paramanu having certain qualities. But what about the 
Sankhya ? The five bhutas which are the first grosser 
modifications of the five tanmatrdni (avigeshas,) are some- 
thing like the para'rmnus of Nyaya- Vaiseshika as they 
(the Sahkhya-f»liMf(Zs) are also substances plus qualities 
(saviseshas) in the terms of Nyaya- Vaiseshika, while 

^ Yo. va, 1-7. 

^ Mathara vritti on Ka 6- 

^ Sankhyakarika 4. 

Ibid. 38. 
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the future modifications are gradually grosser and grosser. 
No simultaneous big jumpings are possible. Again, 
towards the subtler side also there is a gradual dissolution 
of the tattvas till we come to the last vyakta, i.e., Maliat 
which, in fact, although a subtler form of matter, 
resembles the of Nyaya-Vaiseshika. This shows 

that all the tattvas of Sahkhya are subtler than those 
of Nyaya-Vaiseshika and cannot be cognised through our 
external sense-organs as it is in the other two systems. 
A layman cannot even cognise the grossest tattva ot 
Sahkhya. It is, therefore, that there is no need of having 
two types of tattvas — laukika and alaukika, or two divisions 
of the pratyakska-pramana : laiikika and arsha, as perhaps 
is thought of by Vachaspati Misra.^ 

If this assumption of the enquirer be valid, then it 
will have to assert that there is a fundamental difference 
between the traditional Sahkhya view and that which is 
upheld by Vachaspati. 

This is all that I have to place before this conference 
of the learned at present. 


* Tattva kaumudi on Ka.. 4, pp. 76-77 and Ka. 5, p. 82. ■ 
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The.lafcin word ‘ Sacratnenfcum ’ originally meant any 
bodily or sensible thing, or an action, or a form of words 
solemnly endowed with a meaning and purpose which in 
itself it has not (Encyclopaedia Britannica). In the 
Anglican Catechism, Christian Sacrament is definied as 
“ An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” Baptism is a sacrament or religious ceremony 
common to all sects of Christianity administered to an 
individual at stated priods of his life.^ Baptism is intended 
for the first time to give a spiritual direction or outlook to 
his life. Its object is to confer a Plew Birth or Dvijatva\ 
a change which shall gradually ripen into the heart set to 
love matters which are spiritual in preference to those 
which are material. The Hindu ritual corresponding to 
Baptism is the Upanayana. It is the leading of the soul 
to the presence of God, giving the soul a Godward 
direction : or giving it the start for salvation. Upanayana 

^ Eegarding the number and variety of Sacraments, radical 
differences are noticeable between the main bodies of 
Christian doctrine, the protestant and the catholic. The 
article on “Sacraments” in the Bncyelopffidia Britannica 
. sums up the differing viewpoints thus; “The Anglicans 
recognise baptism, and the Eucharist alone, under the 
impression that Christ ordained these and none other. The 
Latin doctors by arguments as good as those usually put 
forth in such controversion have no difficulty in proving 
that Christ instituted all Seven.” 
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(baptism) is one of the many sacraments administered to 
persons, belonging to the Braharnana, Kshatriya and 
Vaisya castes. The outward ceremony is to be symbolic 
of a certain inward change which is intended to be 
produced. They are all links in a chain, intended to 
effect a conversion in the man for spiritual ideals and 
ambitions. Conversion is a conscious change of heart 
compelling a sinner t,o amend his evil ways and begin to 
live a regenera;ted life. By sin, he is degenerate, by grace 
he is to become regenerate, or conducted {Nay ana) to 
nearness ( Upa) of spirit. This is the New Birth which 
Baptism is intended to initiate. 

All peoples and religions from the savage to the 
civilised have instituted Sacraments. They have assumed 
diverse forms. The spirit underlies the symbol. As St.^ 
Augustine says {Sermons cclxxi ; ‘ They are therefore 
called Sacraments because in them one thing is seen, 
another understood.’ Sacraments are symbolic of the 
sacred bonds {Sambandha) existing betweed God and 
man. Eeligion in the abstract is this sacred bond {Be, 
ligo to bind). The Trinity of Alphabets A, U, M, in the 
unit sound Aum, is often interpreted as inculcating 
this fundamental bond- ‘ A ’ represents God, ‘ M ’ 
represents the soul (man) and ‘ TJ ’, the inalienable bond 
existing between them. TTpanayana or regenerative 
symbolic ceremony is to keep the consciousness awake to 
this mighty vital truth Till the soul is aroused to its 
apprehension, it is asleep and as good as dead. So says 
the Upanishad. He is ‘ a sanneva ’ i.e., as good as non- 
existent, but when divine awareness dawns, it becomes 
‘ Santam ’, existent ; from nonentity from the spiritual 
view point, the soul is transmitted into entity. In the 
TTpanayana sacrament (equivalent to Christian Baptism) 
the great Vedio Mantra, the Gayatri is imparted. The 
meaning of it consists in the prayer for light of wisdom 
being granted by the great luminary, the Sun, recognised 
by the Hindu, as the visible symbol of God. The signifi- 
cance of such sacraments is found embodied in diverse 
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manners of performing a ritual. What is ideally in the 
mind and heart of man is translated into the concrete 
symbolic expression of the ritual. Sacraments are 
regarded as extremely important events in the individual 
man’s spiritual history. 

The subject of sacraments is vast. The purpose of 
this paper is to adduce a few examples to illustrate the 
ritual unity of religions in general and Hinduism and 
Ohristianity in particular. There are in one Hindu scheme 
sixteen (shodasa) sacraments {Samskaras)] theve are 
others, sometimes lengthened, sometimes shortened. So 
is the case in Christianity. For example : there are three 
sacraments Baptism, Eucharist and extreme unction ; and 
there are seven including those by the addition of contir- 
mation, penance, holy orders and matrimony. What- 
ever they are, and however long or short, all sacraments 
have^this one motive that the visible outward act has an 
inner spiritual significance for the partner. They are be- 
lieved to be efficacious in conferring divine grace on the 
recipient. In any case faith seems to be a sine qua non' 
for the efficacy of the act; so is Upanaijana accompanied 
by BrahmopadSsa, and the pancha-Samskaras or the five 
sacraments which the Bhagavata system installed as con- 
stituting Vishtiu-diskha or Vaishnavic sacraments. Bap- 
tism is by water, sprinkling and immersion corresponding 
to Prokshana and 8ndna. The Sndtaka is one who is 
given a holy bath before sacraments are administered. 
Baptism comes from Greek bapto to dip in water. Another 
rite which is preliminary to the offering of sacraments is 
tonsure. The hair-cutting ceremony has had historical 
vicissitudes and controversies. 

In India, particularly in the South, controversy 
raged between tuft in the front, tuft in the back, and tuft 
on the crown of the head, and complete shaving. Corres- 
pondingly, ‘ The Eastern clergy shaved the entire front 
of the head. The Celtic clergy together with the British 
drew a line • over top of the head from ear to ear, and 
shaved the hair in front of it. The Italians adopted what 

26 * 
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they termed the shorn crown and was supposed to symbo- 
lize the crown of thorns. The question of the shape of 
tonsure caused one of the most burning disputes between 
the Celtic and Roman churches in England ’ (Nelson’s 
Bnoyclopsedia). This illustrates how rites undergo 
changes, how they are symbolical of certain inward beliefs 
and how they degenerate into the mere letter that killeth, 
the spirit forgotten and faith shaken. 

Then there is the baptism of fire : ‘ I indeed baptize 
you with water unto repentance : but he that cometh after 
me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear : he shall baptize you with the Holy Grhost and with 
fire ’ (Math. 3. 11.). The parallel to this is the Tdpa 
sacrament, which is the impressing of the symbols of 
Ghakra and Sara/fAn, the symbols of Vishnu by means of 
heated metal on the shoulders of Vaishnavas. We read 
again : ‘ And He causeth all, both small and great, rich 
and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their foreheads’ (Rev. 13. 16). The parallel 
to this may be recognised in the Pundra Sacrament, or 
mark worn on the forehead according to the Bhagavata 
system of sacraments. And we have again ‘ Converts ’ to 
be baptized into the name of the Trinity ; into the name 
of Jesus (or Christ). (Acts. 2-38 ; 8. .16). We have the 
parallel to this in the Yaishnavie Ndma sacrament which 
consists in giving a name to the novitiate indicative of 
God, to remind him of his transformation from a worldly 
man to a pious person put on the path of spirituality, 
renunciation and peace. Then this name-rite is symbolic 
of the man having dedicated himself to God, i.e., become 
a Prapanna or Sishya or one offered to toe unconditional 
disposal of God, which is exactly the Christian interpreta- 
tion. The usuage ‘ Into the Name’ expressed the inti- 
mate nexus between the Deity and the individual initiated 
into the holy mysteries. 

Then comes the Manfra-Sacrament, which is held 
to possess a unique importance and efficacy in India. 
The mantras are essential and fixed formuUe employed in 
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all ritualistic observances, the Yajfias, and all the Sacra- 
mental ministrations beginning from before hitih-iGarhlta- 
SamsMm) and going beyond one’s. demise iaurdlia-deliilcd), 
marriage ceremonies coming between. Matrimony is one 
of the seven Christian sacraments as already mentioned. 
NoW} parallel to the Mantras there is the Christian formu- 
lary which consists of set tests to be used for belief or 
ritual. Freemasonry would seem to furnish much 
symbological material in these directions. Particular 
mantras, are imparted to initiates secretly and solemnly 
for practice of meditation. The sound itself, apart from 
the sense, is said to carry efficacy. The Moslems and 
Zoroastrians have similar notions. ‘ Hold fast the form 
of sound words’ of 2 Peter 1. 13, would seem to have a 
bearing on this matter. Such sacraments as these have 
ac.companied humanity in all its journey in history. The 
doctrine of fasting may be said to be a universal religious 
practice. In India, it is dignified with the name Ufavasa, 
which carries the implication that the fasting day is a 
day when we are ‘Living near God.’ The Tirtha (Holy 
water) and Prascida (Holy food) find their counterpart in 
the blood and body of Christ being so considered (The 
Eucharist). According to St. Augustine, the participation 
of these was sometimes preceded by fasting and sometimes 
without. ‘ It seemed good that the Lord’s body and blood 
should enter the Christian’s mouth before other food.’ 
These were considered so sacred as none of it should fall 
on the ground. Wine and blood represented the blood 
and body of Christ ; but they actually were supposed to 
undergo transubstantiation. The Christian belief is that 
the very presence of Christ is in the bread and wine 
administered in the Eucharist. The bread becomes Christ’s 
flesh and the wine his blood. And the holy water in the 
baptismal service is accompanied with the. prayer, ‘ Sanc- 
tify this water to the mystical washing away of sin.’ So 
the water undergoes a spiritual transubstantiation. This 
idea is present for the Hindu in the holy images, holy 
water, and holy of .his. temples. The material 
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images become imbued with the Immortal spirit by means 
of scriptural tests employed to invoke the presence of the 
deity. (Frana-PraUslitha.) 

On the subject of Christian Sacraments, it has been 
shown by rationalistic writers that : ‘ There is not a doc- 
trine, sacrament or rite of Christianity which has not 
substantially formed part of earlier religions ; and not a 
single phase of supernatural history of the Christ, from 
his miraculous conception, birth and incarnation to his 
death, resurrection and ascension which has not had its 
counterpart in earlier mythologies.’ (P. 908, Supernatu- 
ral Eeligion.) In the religions of the world old orders 
have changed to give place to new ones. In the ancient 
Bhagavata system, much ritualism was replaced by a 
few simple ceremonies, the symbolism of which was signi- 
ficant and understandable. 

Although continuous efforts have been made to reform 
religion of its ritualistic complications, which have well- 
nigh choked the spirit of one religion, rituals are ever with 
us like the poor. Buddhism aimed at purging religion in 
India of its elaborate ritualism and ended in elaborating 
its own ritualism which travelled far, far away, from the 
simplicity of the teachings of Buddha himself. The 
explanation for this may be gathered from what, Mohier 
Williams says in his Buddhism (P. 304). ‘In point of 
fact the Buddha in promulgating his creed did not take 
into account the impossibility of eradicating certain deep- 
seated cravings inherent in human nature which every 
religion aiming at general acceptance must reckon with 
and satisfy : for example the craving for the visible, for 
the audible, and for the tangible, 'the craving for some 
concrete impersonation of infinite goodness and power ; 
the craving for freedom from personal responsibility and 
for its transference to a priestood ; the craving for deliver- 
ance from the pains and penalties of sin ; the craving 
for infallible guide in all matters of faith and doctrine.’ 
‘ Later, Buddhism on the other hand, set itself to satisfy 
these longings — :these ineradicable yearnings of the human 


Heart. It felt that it could not establish itself on a firm 
foundation without hierarchical organization, and it 
could not maintain these without external form, cere- 
monies and ritual observances. ’ 

The tendency of the present age is to look upon the 
Sacraments in general as superstition, spiritless and irra- 
tional. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle said of baptism, ‘ Have 
the bishops not learned that there are millions who revere 
the memory of Christ, w'hether they look upon him as 
God or man, but who think that baptism is a senseless 
survival of heathendom, like so many of our religious 
observances? The idea that the Being who made the 
milky way can be either placated or incensed by pouring 
a splash of water over child or adult is an ofience to reason 
and a slur upon the divinity.’ (Pp. 46-47, The Wander- 
ings of a SfiritiuiUst.) In India such protests have been 
recorded from time to time. Within Hinduism itself 
these progressive tendencies made themselves felt, for in- 
stance in the Bhagavadgita. ‘ Give up all outward ritual, 
lacking spiritual import, and retire into God in the 
secret ’ is the import of the famous verse ‘ Sarva 
Dharman parityajya ’ of the XVIIIth Chapter of the 
Gita. This does not however indicate that all sacraments 
can be swept away at one stroke ; neither does it signify 
that no sacraments are of significance for spiritual life. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge says, ‘ Nor should any one deny the 
benefit of Sacraments, in spite of occasional exaggera- 
tions conoering them.’ (Man and the Universe.)' 

C. B. Josey in his Psychology of Religion (pp. M9- 
220) states that the only explanation of such sacraments 
as baptism and Eucharist that appeals to the modern mind 
is to lay bare its rationale. Eegarding Eucharist he says, 
‘ This ceremony sharpened the edge of remembrance con- 
cerning the sacrificial suffering of Christ and is intended 
to be a means of, expressing desire to sacrifice self for Him. 
Certainly this graphic way of representing the passion of 
Christ should serve to strehgtheh the aspiration of all the 
participients to live as Christ taught them to live. Its 
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appeal is to their sense of gratitude aad to their adnaira- 
tion for the great self-sacrificing love of Christ. As a 
service it is admirably suited to quicken the spiritual life 
of its observers.’ On Baptism, he says : ‘ It is difficult to 
see how the ceremony of baptism can have auy direct in- 
fluence upon an infant. Perhaps when he is older the 
appeal that can be made to him as a member of the church 
or as a baptized Christian will get more results. But the 
baptism of an infant exerts its chief influence on him 
directly though the influence it exercises over parents and 
sponsors. For the solemn, public pledge of the parents to 
rear the child in the ideals of the church is an impressive 
way of proclaiming the importance attached by the group 
to the obligation of parenthood. The religious sentiment 
and the sentiment of parenthood join hands and both are 
strengthened by the partnership. In the degree that it 
deepens the consecration of the parents, no question but 
that the religious development of the child is materially 
aided. (Pp. 220-221 Ibid.) A similar rational interpreta- 
tion is called for regarding Hindu Sacraments and an 
intelligent understanding of the spirit of Hindu Sacra- 
ments will be rendered possible by the study of the efforts 
made by Hindu Philosophers themselves in inquiring into 
the rationale of rituals. 

The very scriptures by which people swear when they 
perform their rituals warn the votaries of the futility of 
such practices when the corresponding inward purity 
of motive and strength of faith are wanting. The 
Bhagavad-Gita says that ‘ whatever oblation is offered, 
whatever is given, whatever penance is performed and 
whatever is done, without faith, that, 0 son of Pritha 1 
is called Amt and that is naught, both after death and 
here.’ 

In Isaiah I we find the following : ‘ To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me,’ cries the 
Lord ; ‘ bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an 
abomination unto me. Your new moons and your appoint- 
ed feasts my soul hateth. Wash you, make you clean j 
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cease to do evil ; learn to do well ; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow’.’ 

Islam warns the Muslim not to pray when drunk and 
enjoins on him to know what he is saying if his prayer is 
to be of value. 

The Zoroastrian scriptures consider it as absolutely 
essential in the observance of religious rites for one to 
have sincerity, true reverence and a pure heart. 

G. M. Stratton in his Psychology of the Beligioiis Life 
quotes a Chinese statement which runs as follows: ‘1 
heard the Master say that in the rites of mourning, 
exceeding grief with deficient rites is better than little 
demonstration of grief with snperabounding rites; and 
that in those of sacrifice exceeding reverence with defi- 
cient rites is better than an excess of rites with but little 
reverence.’ 

The foregoing quotations from religious literature 
point to the fact that ritual would prove to be of inestim- 
able blessing to man’s religious life only when the out- 
ward form is a manifestation of the richness and depth of 
the inner life. 
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VI. PRAKRITS SECTION. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Dr. P. L. Vaidya, m.a., d.litt., 
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« 

I. 

It gives me great pleasure to meet and welcome the 
workers in the field of the Prakrits and Pali, and the 
religious literature embodied in these languages. I 
request the brother-delegates to give me the full co-opera- 
tion in narrating to their fellow -workers an account of 
the work that they have done during the last two years or 
are doing in their respective fields. 

Before proceeding to the regular work of the Section, 
I should like to make reference to 'the loss that the 
oriental scholarship has sustained by the death of some 
well-known scholars, and pay my humble tributes to their 
memory. The late Bai Bahadur Dr. Hiralal, ex-President 
of the Conference at Patna will be long remembered for 
his manifold activities and particularly for his catalogue 
of Mss. in G. P. & Berar which has given great impetus 
to scholars, particularly in the field of Prakrits and 
Jainism. He was with us at Baroda, and passed away 
soon after the session. I pay my tribute to the memory 
of the late Dr. Jarl Charpentier of Upsala University, 
Sweden. Dr. Charpentier was a versatile worker. His 
edition of the Uttaradhyayanasutra is well-known to us 
and his studies in Indian Folk-lore inspiring. M. Sylvain 
Levi was an orientalist of world- wide repute. His work 
and activities embraced evbiry phase of oriental scholarship 
in the widest possible sense of the term. He made two 
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visits to India and the Orient, and recovered from oblivion 
a vast number of Mss. from Nepal, and was busy to the 
last day in working on them. Those who came in contact 
with him as his pupils— and almost all the oriental 
scholars of France to-day are his direct or indirect pupils— 
will for ever cherish his memory with gratitude and 
reverence. 

Among the notable coatributions in the field of 
Prakrits and Jainism, I mention first the work of Dr. 
Walther Sohubring “ Die Lehre der Jainas nach den alten 
Quellen dargestelt ” in the “ Orundriss.” It is a very 
valuable publication, particularly as a book of reference. 
Mr. A. N. Upadhye’s edition of Pravaehanasara and its 
Introduction will long remain as a solid study of Kunda- 
kundacharya and his Philosophy. It is a model of patient 
industry and balanced judgment and is thus a work of 
lasting importance. The Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 
has seriously commenced issuing descriptive catalogues of 
Mss. and Prof. H. .H. Kapadia’s section of Jain Mss, is 
being issued in parts. The importance of such catalogues 
can never be overestimated to scholars old and new alike- 
The Karanja Jain Series published two Apabhranisa works 
of Pushpadanta, the Jasaharacariu edited by myself and 
the Nayakumaracariu edited by Prof. Hiralal Jain of 
Amraoti. The third work of Pushpadanta, known as 
Mahapurana edited by myself, is in. the Press, and the 
first volume containing the Adipurana, will soon see the 
light of day. It is expected that this gigantic work 
which will cover over 2,000 pages of the text, will be the 
longest work in Apabhram^a ever published. The value 
of works in Apabhramsa is twofold. They will , in the 
first place be depositories of Jain culture and secondly 
help us to understand the history of Northern Indian 
vernaculars. There are several works in this dialect 
awaiting the hand of critical scholars. Studies of Jain 
Culture by provinces is also engaging the attention of 
scholars and works like the South Indian Jainism and 
Northern Indian Jainism are worth notice. 
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In this connection I should like to stress the imme- 
diate needs of this branch of oriental learning. Although 
works of the canon of the ^vetambara , Jainas have been 
published two or three times, wholesale or piecemeal, they 
require systematic, careful and scientific editing on a 
uniform plan. The younger generation of scholars find it 
difficult to get access to the canon even in notably big 
libraries ; and the work of editing was not at all done 
scientifically and was positively slipshod. The Jain 
Community is notable for its liberality and guards the 
interests of its culture with scrupulous care. It devotes 
however more attention to the preservation of temples 
and ignores the claim of the sacred canon which is the 
real depository of Jain Culture. A Society on the lines 
of the Pali Text Society will have soon to be formed for 
this purpose and the Jain Community should assure the 
Society that they will help it financially. In the 
meanwhile I propose to issue a sample edition of the 
Acharanga-Sutra, based entirely on the material available 
to me at the Bhandarkar Institute. Whatever I have 
said above of the canon of the Svetambaras has to be 
repeated with greater force with reference to the standard 
works of the Digambaras. I do not know when the 
keepers of Mudbidri math v/ill hand over their precious 
treasures to scholars. If they do not soon realise their 
responsibility of preserving their treasures in the latest 
style by throwing them open to scholars for study and 
publication, I am afraid time will work havoc, the treasure 
would become extinct, and the world will blame the 
keepers more than it has blamed the Sultans of the past. 

Turning to our activities in the field of Buddhistic 
scholarship, I must make a grateful mention of the work 
of scholars like B.C. Law, Narendra Nath Law, Nali- 
naksha Dutt and a host of others, both in the sphere of 
textual scholarship and scholarship in the field of inter- 
pretation of Buddhistic thought. 

The Mahabodhi Sabha of Saranath is launching a 
a huge project in this branch : under the leadership of 
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Bhikkhu Eahula Sankiccayana. In recent years the 
Sabha has|obrought volumes of Hindi translation of a 
portion of^ the Pali ^canon. I would however humbly 
suggest to the promoters of the Sabha to pause and 
consider the scholastic value of the work that they have 
turned out. It is no use telling the world that the 
translator finished his work of translating a volume of the 
canon in 68, 38 or 21 days and then asking the indulgence 
of the reader for its drawbacks. I feel that the translations 
that they have^ published will at the most be intelligible 
to scholars and not to the general public, and hence the' 
Sabha should hasten slowly. 

In connection with this . topic, I emphasise the 
importance of the ^ study of Tibetan and Chinese and 
languages of Central Asia. There are a few scholars like 
Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, young men like P. C. 
Bagchi and the energetic secretary of this section, but 
their number is very small and they require encourage- 
ment to pursue their work. 'We are miles and yojanas 
behind the European scholars in this field. 

I now pass on to the main part of my address “ A 
missing chapter in the history of the Rashtrakutas.” 

II. 

A Missing Chapter in the History of the BashtraJcutas. 

In his “Rashtrakutas and Their Times” Poona, 
1934, page 412, Dr. Alteka,r says “ It is interesting to note 
that there is hardly any output of Prakrit or Marathi litera- 
ture during our period.” I do not concern myself here about 
Marathi literature of the Rashlraktita period, but would 
say only about Prakrit literature, and 1 feel that we have 
now ample proof to say that the aboye assertion is not 
correct. The performance in Prakrit of Pushpadanta of 
this period is voluminous and important. Pushpadanta' 
wrote three works, all in Apabhramsa, the Mahapurana, 
the Jasaharacariu, and the Nayakumaracariu.: Of these 
works the last* two are ’ already published, one edited by 


myself in 1931 and the other by. Prof. Hiralai Jain in 
1933. The Mahapuruna edited by myself is in the Press, 
and one-fourth of it, covering over 400 pages is already 
printed. All these works were written at Malkhed or 
Manyakheta, the caipital of the later Easht'rakutas, during 
959 and 969 A.D. Krishna III ruled from 940 to 968, aiid 
bis younger brother Khottigadeva from 968 to 972, Push- 
padanta refers to the victory of Kpishna III over the 
Cholas (circa 943-949) in the body of bis Mahapurana 
(1. 3. 2), and to the plunder of Manyakheta by ^ri Harsha 
of Dhara in 972 A.D. in one of the introductory stanzas 
found in some Mss. at the beginning of Samdhi 50 of this 
same work. He was patronised by Bharata, one of the 
ministers of Krishna III and after his death by his son 
Nanna who also was the minister of the same king. 
Pusbpadanta dedicated his Mahapurana to Bharata as the 
colophon shows ; iya maMpurane tisatthi mahdpuri- 
sagund-lamkilre maJiaka-i Pupphayanta viraie mahdhlmvva 
Bharahdnu bhanni e mahdkante and his Jasaharacariu 
and Nayakumaracariu to Nanna: iya JasaJiara mahdrdya- 
ehari e Nanim Kanndhharane aniiya Ndyakumdraclidru 
chari e Nany.andmamki e. 

I propose in this paper to deal with an account of ' 
Bharata, the poet’s patron. The sources for this account 
are to be found (a) in the body of the Mahapurana, (h) in 
the introductory stanzas in Sanskrit or Prakrit found at 
the beginning of some of the Samdhis of the same work 
and (c) the Prasasti at the end of Nayakumaracariu (page 
112). Of these sources the passages included in the 
Mahapurana and in the Prasasti Nayakumara are found 
in all Mss. But the stanzas at the beginning of Samdhis 
are found to exist in two different recensions. The shorter 
of these versions has 16 stanzas scattered over almost an 
equal number of Samdhis, while the longer one contains 
some 25 stanzas more. 

Bharata seems to have inherited the office of minister 
from his ancestors, although there were breaks in the 
econtinuity , and Bharata, by his virtues, regained this office 
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by devotion to his master. Pushpadanta mentions Annayy a 
or Annaiya as the name of his grandfather. His father’s 
name is given as Aiyaila or Airana and his mother’s name 
as Devi or Deviyavva. His wife was named Kundavva. 
He had seven sons : Devalla, Bhogalla, Nanna, Sohana, 
Grunavamma, Dangaiya and Santaiya. All these were 
living in 964-66 A.D. as they are so mentioned in MPC ii. 
13. We do not know when the first two sons died, or if 
they were living, why Nanna the third son succeeded to 
the office of his father about 967-68 A.D. during the reign 
of Krishna III for Nanna is mentioned as the minister of 
Suhatunga alias Tudiga alias Krishna III in the prasasti 
of Nayakumaracariu which may have been thus written 
before 969 A.D. 

Prom Pushpadanta’s stanzas we learn that Bharata 
had a fine personality, pleasing appearance, and gentle 
manners. His complexion is mentioned as dark s^ama- 
ruchih j syaviapradhanah. He was himself a man of learn- 
ing and a great patron of poets, and gave shelter to poets 
in his house. His office in the royal household seems to 
be that of a minister of charities and he was hiniself 
charitably disposed. His personal character was pure and 
above suspicion. He was' a Jain by conviction and practice, 
but references to his being at one time at any rate, a 
devotee of Ambika and Ghandisa are also found. Probably 
he was so at the beginning of his Career, as Pushpadanta 
also was through his parents, although all of them 
turned Jains later. 

The cireumstanees under which Pushpadanta came to 
Bharata are interesting and throw considerable light on 
his gentleness and liberality. Pushpadanta was at one time 
in the court of 'Viraraja, but being insulted there he left 
it. He came, in the course of his wanderings, to Manya- 
kheta, the Modern Malkhed in H. E. H. Nizam’s territory, 
and rested in a grove outside the city, exhausted and 
soiled with dust as a result of his long journey. There 
came two residents of Manyakheta, Arnmaiya and Indraya, 
probably friends of Bharata, to whose ears the fame of 
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Pusbpadanta had already reached, and asked Puspadanta 
to visit the city rather than pass his days in the lonely 
grove. At first he declined because of the bitter 
experiences of court life, but being assured by the 
gentlemen mentioned above that he would be well-received 
by Bharata, he entered the city and visited the house of 
Bharata. Pushpadanta got there a good reception, and 
after some time Bharata requested him to compose the 
Mahapurana and to accept his patronage for this work. 
Pushpadanta composed this work in Bharata’s house and 
read it, probably from day to day, to Bharata, who got 
copies made out of the work for distribution. The 
Adipurana, i.e. the first 37 Samdhis of the Mahapurana 
wai3 completed in this manner. 

The poet however left his work on Mahapurana aside 
for some time because of some unpleasant happenings to 
which he makes reference in XXXVIII, 2, but which he 
does not describe. But one day the Goddess of Learning 
appeared to him, perhaps in a dream, and asked him to 
resume his work. His patron, Bharata also came to him 
and asked him to forgive him if he had offended him in 
any way and pursuaded him to resume his work. From 
the statement of the poet, Bharata was not in any way 
responsible for the poet’s despondent mood. Pushpadanta 
finished this work in 965 A.D. Bharata perhaps died 
soon after this event and Nanna succeeded him in his 
office. At his request the poet wrote two other works, 
much smaller in extent. It was in the year 972 A.D. 
that Manyakheta was plundered by the King Harshadeva 
of Dhara, the Eashtrakuta dynasty collapsed completely 
and Pushpadanta lost the patronage of N anna. In the copy 
of his Mahapurana that he had still with him he wrote : — 

dinanatliadhanam soda baltujanam prStphulla valli- 
vanam. 

MdnyaTiMtapuram puraindarapuri lilaharam mnda- 
ram I 

Dhdrdnatha* nar^ndra IcOpa Hhhind dagdham 
vidagdhapmjam. 
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Kvcdanlm vasatim, kanshyati inmah sfl Pushpa- 
daiitcih Kavih II 

Froui this account it will be seen that the period of 
the Eashtrakuta dynasty has contributed largely to the 
growth of Prakrit literature, particularly the literature, in 
Apabhrainsa. The total volume in pages of royal octavo 
size of the work of Pushpadanta alone will come to over 
2,000 pages. The literary value of these pages is equal ly 
great, much greater than that of Mahapurana of Jinasena 
and Gunabhadra, written in Sanskrit under the patronage 
of Amoghavarsha I in 783 A.D. For, the first is a maha- 
kavya and possesses all the excellences of good poetry, 
while the second is a purana. 

It appears that Dr. Alt.ekar’s attention was not drstwn 
to the publication of the catalogue of Mss. in G, P. and 
Berar published in 1926 or to any edition of Jasaharaoariu, 
1931 or to Prof. Jain’s edition of Nayakumaraeariu, 1933, 
and hence he made the statement quoted at the top of this 
note. 


SOME THEOKIES OF BUDDHIST LOG-IC IN 
THE KiVYlLANKARA. OF BHIMAHA 

Bx H. R. RANaA-smMY Iyengak. m.a., m.r.a.s., 
Government Oriental Librari/, Mysore. 

4 

In his Kavyalahkara, Bhamaha, having enumerated 
the gunas or merits of a composition begins to describe 
the faults or doshas in chapter iV. One of these doshas, 
is stated to be ‘pratijnd, hetu drishtania h.lnam. This has 
been described in detail in the next chapter. It is here 
that Bhamaha has occasion to allude to several logical 
theories. If they are properly indentified, we shall have 
ample internal evidence for determining the date of 
Bhamaha. An attempt is made in this paper to describe 
in brief, and to trace to their original sources, some of the 
logical theories. 

Pramanas , — tJieir narnber and nature} 

Every system of Indian Philosophy has its own 
theory on the number of the sources of knowledge, their 
function and their characteristics. The materialists admit 
no other source of knowledge than sense-perception. The 
intellect, for them, being nothing but a product of matter, 
is not different from sensibility. All the other systems 
admit at least two Pramanas: The Vaiseshikas ,aud the 
Buddhists are content with , only two. The Sankhyas 
accept verbal testimony as an additional source of know- 
ledge ; the Nyaya school admits the four Pramanas : 
Pratyaksha, Anumana, HpMnana and Sabda ; while 
the Prabhiikara school of the Mimamsa recognises Artha- 

' Cf. Kavya, IV b2, pratiifiihetwlrishtantahlnam drishtam eha 
jieshyate. ^ 
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pafcti or iiBplioatioB as a separate source in addition to the 
usual four; the Bbatta school admits Abhava and Artha- 
patti as two additional sources of knowledge. But the 
point for consideration is to whose doctrine Bhamaha 
here alludes. It goes without saying that the reference 
here is either to the theory of the Bnddhists or of the 
Vaiseshikas. For Bhamaha states that Pramanas are 
only two, Pratyaksha or Perception and Anumana or 
Inference (of. satvadayali praman&bhyam pratyaksham 
amima cJia te).'- But it is clear from the context that 
Bhamaha is stating the Buddhist view, strictly speaking, 
the view of Dihnaga. The line, asddhdrana sdmanya 
vishayatvOjm tayo'h kila^ makes the position quite clear. 
For it was Dihnaga who affirmed and established that there 
are only two sources of knowledge. Perception and 
Inference, and that the two have settled and clear limits, 
the one never ' acting in the sphere of another. Each 
Pratnana has its own vishaya or object; and the object of 
one cannot be cognised by another. The object of 
Pratyaksa is asMharam, i.e.^ svalahshanam the thing-in- 
itself, the thing as it is, unsullied by the intellect. The 
object of Anumana is sawa/jy® or Universal. The 
Svalakshana cannot be the object of Anumana, nor 
Sam anya of Pratyaksha. Between these two the entire 
Universe of the objects of knowledge is exhausted. Hence 
there can be no other Pramaira. It is on this fundamental 
principle of ‘ Vishayavyavastha ’ that the whole theory of 
Dihnaga stands. That is why he declares in his master- 
piece, Pramana Sarnucchaya^ : — 

pratyakshdm anumdnam cha pramdziani hi clvilak- 
sliaxtam I ■ 

prameyam tatra siddfiatvat na pramdndntaram 
bhavet 1 

If we now proceed to examine the definitions of 
Pratyaksha referred to by Bhamaha, we find that the 

^ Gf. Kayya, V SaT ’ ^ ' 

2 Gf. Kavya, V 5b. 

^ C/. P.S., I, 2. 
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definition of Dinnaga and his teacher Vasubandhti are 
eritieised. According to Dinnaga, ■praiyahsham is 
Kalpanapodkam ; Perception, is . non-constructi'se, i.e., 
free from all construction. The object of Pratyaksha is the 
‘ svalakshana ’ which is nothing but a point instant or 
Rshana in Eeality. This real, object being efficient and 
real artlmkriyahari -gw^noes a stimulus upon the senses. 
Following the stimulus the intellect constructs the image 
of the object whose presence has thus been reported. 
Hence, perception is non-construction. But it is followed 
by the construction of the image. 

If Pratyaksha is defined as non- constructive, what is 
Kalpana ? Bhamaha goes on to say that it is declared as 
namajatyadkjojana} This exactly is, the position of 
Dinnaga.^ It is this very view that is criticised by 
Udyotakara in his .Vartika and Vachaspatimisra comments 
that the author of the .Vartika is reviewing the position of 
Dinnaga. To support the view,we have the statement of 
Kamalaslla— jradi tarhijatyadi ydjaml kalpana na yuktawa, 
taikatham lakshanakarenoktam, namajatyadi yojana 
kaipanHi. ® It is clear from the discussions that the 
lakshanakara is no less a person than Acharya Dinnaga. 

Another feature of the .definition which marks it out 
as of Dinnaga is the absence of the term ahlirafitam. 
Asahga, probably following the author of the Nyaya Sutras, 
first mentioned it in his definition. Dinnaga, finding. , it 
superfluous, dropped it altogether. But it was introduced 
by Dharmakirti. The reason why Dinnaga dropped it is 
based on the fundamental theory, viz., sense-perception qua 
sense-perception, being non-constructive, does not contain 
any judgment. If sense-perception is non-constructive it 
is non-illusive too. Hence the term “ Abhrantam ” is 
superfluous.^ 

^ Kavya V kalpanam namajatyadi yojanam pratijanate. 

^ Gf. PS.‘ I. pratyaksham kalpaaapOiJham namajatyadya- 
samyutam. 

0/. Tsp. pp. 368-72.. . . . . - 

Cf. Tsp. 394. 


' TKe other definition: of Fratyaksha mentioned' by 
Bhamaba as tato ‘ Hliaditi kechana is that given by Vasu- 
bandhu in one of his minor works, Vadavidhi.V This defini- 
tion, vis;., that sense-perception is that cognition ■which 
is produced by that object itself is severally criticised by 
Dihnaga and Udyotakara. Bhamaba also does not 
accept it. • 

x^fter critically reviewing the definitions of sense- 
perception accordiiig to Dinnaga and Vasubandhu, 
Bhamaba goes bn to consider two definitions of Anumana.^ 
Fortunately the two definitions happen to be of- the same 
teachers. The first of them is the definition of Svarthanu- 
mana or inference for oneself, according to Diiinaga. The 
other is, according to Vasubandhu as .stated in his work, 
Vadavidhi. In opening the second chapter of his book, 
Pramanasamuochaya, Dihnaga divides inference or 
Anumana as Svartha and Parartha and defines the former 
as svartlimi trirnpallingat^orthadrik.^ It is this very 
definition that is stated by Bhamaba. 

The other definition of Anumana is from the Vada- 
vidhi of Vasubandhu. It has been noticed and. criticised 
by Udyotakara in his Vartika and by Dihnaga in the 
2nd chapter of his work. The definition of Vasubandhu 
lays stress' on the inseparable connection. “ Inference is 
a consequence or an application of an inseparable 
connection between two facts by a man who has previously 
noticed that connection.”^ This is not materially different 
from that of Dihnaga, but the phrasing of it has been 

' Kavya Y 6a PSV. don- de las. skyes rnam par ses pa, mnon 
' .sum yin zhes h>ya ba’o. 

^ Ibid Y 10. > . 

^ PS. II 1 anum&ncm dvidha smrtham trirupdllirtgato'rthadnk) of. 
also Ts. p 404. 

^ Gf. -PSY. II 25 “rtsbd. pa sgrub pa^nas ni med na mi byun 
' ’ ba’i don mthoft ba de teg pa rjes su dpag pa‘o zes brjod do” 
Of. also PSY. 11 '26 ff. and my articles on ‘Yadavidhi’ 
( J B 0 E S XII, lY 587-91 ; and Yadavidhi and Yasubandhu 
(I H Q 1928, 221 ; 1929, 81). 
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considered to be misleading and tkerefore cxitioised by 
Diiinaga. ■ 

The theory that the Iletu or reason has three 
lakshaiias or chai'acteristics' was well-known even before 
Diunaga. For we find the acceptance of this theory by 
the Vaiseshikas beginning from Kanada. The theory has 
been very well summarised in the famous couplet of 
Kasyapa/ who has been identified by later writers to be 
Kanada. The three-fold aspect of the Hetu according to 
the theory is that the Hetu should be (1) present in the 
subject of the inference; (2) and present in similar 
instances, but (b) absent in the dissimilar.^ This theory 
had been attacked by teachers like Patrasvamin^ who were 
content with a single aspect ov elcalahshaimm. It was 
Dihnaga who withstood the attacks and established this 
theory. 

Two definitions of Drishtanta are stated by Bhamaha 
in his work.. The first of them, namely, sadhya sadhana 
dharmahhyam siddhodHshtantah (Kavya V 26 a) is quoted 
and criticised by Udyotakara in his Vartika (pp. 136-7.) 
But it is not clear to whose view Bhamaha refers. The 
other is the definition given by Dihnaga in his work. 
This definition viz., sddhyena linganugaUstaduhTiaveeha- 
nasiita^ (Kavya V 27 a) is quoted and rejected by 
Udyotakara. It may therefore, be said that here also 
Bhamaha is alluding to the view of Dihhaga. 

In the concluding chapter of his work, Bhamaha after 
reviewing the Sphota theory begins to express his opinion 
on the Apoha theory of the Buddhists. His view is that 
the words cow, etc., mean the objects cow, etc., and never 
the negation of the opposite. A word expresses only one 
meaning. It has not the power to express two different 
cognitions, viz., the object and the negation of its opposite. 

^ P. B. p. 582. (CfeowfeamSa edition) • 

^ PS. II 5. C/. also Nyayavartika, pp. 128-29. 

* 0/. TSP., p. 405. ’ ' ■ 

'‘PS. IV 2 gtau tshigs. bsghib byai rjes, gro I ba bsgrub bya 
med. la med pa nid H 
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Hence Apoha cannot be tbe meaning of tbe word.‘ It 
means that he is opposed to the theory of nominalism of 
Dihnaga, expounded in detail in Chapter V of tihe Pramana 
Samucchaya.^ If one were to ask, what is the function of 
language in our cognition, Dinnaga would reply that it is 
indirect. Verbal testimony cannot be a direct source of 
knowledge; for the Svalakshana cannot be expressed in 
words. If Svalakshana is ultimate reality and not 
expressed in words, verbal testimony is an indirect source 
of knowledge like the inference. Words like ‘white ’express 
their meaning through the repudiation of their opposite. 
It is this theory of Dinnaga that has been criticised by 
Bhamaha. 

The Svalakshana, or ‘ the thing-in-itself,’ according 
to Dihnaga is inexpressible. Being shorn of all relation 
and construction there is nothing in it to be expressed. 
It is only the concept coming out of it that is expressed. 
Hence words express what is constructed. While all 
classify words according to the objects they express into 
four classes, Dihnaga classified them into five. To him 
the words express only names and not things. Vihalfa- 
yonayah sabdah vikalfahahda ybncuyali? Apart from words 
expressing dravya or substance, guua or quality, kriya or 
motion and jati or universal, there exist words which 
possess as such no meaning, but denote something. The 
word Dittha for instance is meaningless, but denotes the 
name of a person. Hence according to Dihnaga such 
words have their own individuality and have to be classed 
separately. Cf. Tsp. P 371 and Kavya VI 21b. 

Prom this study of the last two chapters of the 
Kavyalahkara of Bhamaha we can safely conclude that he 
is reviewing mostly the logical theory advanced by Vasu- 
•bandhu and Dihnaga. 


^ Kavya TI, 16-19. 

^ Of. TSP p. 441. Of. Vs V 1 sgra las byun ba rjes dpag. las 
tshad ma gz'an min de Itar de 
byas sogs bz'in du rad don'la ’ 

gz’an sil bas ni brjod. par byed. 

* C/. TSP. 369; and P.S.V. I. 


PADMAPRABHA AND HIS COMMENTARt 
ON NIYAMASARA 

By Prof. a. N. Upadhye, m.a., 

Bajamm College, Kolhapur. 


Nigamasara} is one of the important works of Kunda- 
kunda, the celebrated authority on Jaina dogmatics. It is 
composed in Prakrit verses, the dialect ” being Jaina 
Saurasenl. Somehow this w'ork has not attracted the 
attention of commentators like Amritachandra, Jayasena, 
Balachandra, etc., who have written commentaries on the 
other works of Kundakunda. The only known commentary 
on Niyamasara h thskt ' ot Padmaprahha; and this paper 
presents a critical study about Padmaprahha and his 
Sanskrit commentary {Tdtfaryavritti) on Niyamasara? 

Besides this commentary, no other work of Padma- 
prabha has come to light ; so it is necessary to glean out 
all available information about him from this commentary 
alone. The early Indian authors, especially the Jaina 
monks, were reluctant to give any personal information. 
It is at times that they give bits of information about 
their spiritual ancestry. Padmaprahha styled himself as 
Padmaprahha Maladharideva ; he calls himself as the sun 
(also friend) to the lotus like poets ; he had subdued his 
five senses ; and his paraphernalia was limited to his limbs 

^ On Niyamasara see pp. 40 ff. of my Introduction to Pmvaehma- 
sdm, Eayachandra Jaina Sastramala, Bombay 1935. 

^ Prakrit Text, Padmaprabha's Sanskrit commentary and Br. 
Shitalaprasadaji's Hindi rendering, published by Jaina 
Grantha-Batnakara Karyalaya, Bombay 1916. The refer- 
ences are to the pages of this- edition. 
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alone ; this is all that we learn from his colophon. ’ This 
indicates that he was a Digambara monk and a renowned 
poet. ' It is necessary to see. whether Padmaprabha says 
anything about his teachers. In one of the opening 
verses (No. 3) he offers salutation to the great religious 
philosopher Siddhasena, to the logician Bhattakalahka, to 
the grammarian Pujyapada and to the learned saint 
Viranandi. ^ Once more, at the close of the fifth section, 
he offers salutation to Viranandi ; ^ the way in which he 
describes Viranandi indicates that he was an ascetic pupil' 
of Viranandi. Then once- quite incidentally he salutes 
Madhavaseuasuri ; Z* and the adjective. 

possibly indicates that Padmaprabha had 
received some scriptural lessons from Madhavasena. 
Further in course of his definition of the word acharya he 
salutes to the mind of Chandrakirti-muni. ® It is very 
difficult to say whether Ghandrakirti might have been the 
preceptor of Padmaprabha. This much appears to be 
clear that at some time or other Viranandi, Madhava- 
sena, Ghandrakirti and Padmaprabha were contempo- 
raries ; and Padmaprabha looked on them as his revered 
elders in the ascetic community. In all probability 
Ghandrakirti appears to be his 'pravrajya-dayaha-gurn, 
Madhavasena his vidyd-gtii-u and Viranadi his tnnjdpajca- 
guru ^ and they appear to have obliged him iu his ascetic 
practices at the various stages of his life. 

Padmaprabha has written this commentary for the 
final beatitude of Bbavyas and for the purification of his 
spirit. ' Word-to-word explanation is not the aim of 
his commentary, though he cannot avoid it altogether. 
'He wants to set forth a lucid and free exposition of the 
ideas contained in the gathas of Kundakunda, and this 

iThe colophon. , . ■ . , . ■ 

' 2P. 1. 'V 

3 Pp. 76-77. , 

Por Madhavasena bein^ saluted 1 see p. 63. 

® Ghandrakirti is reverentially mentioned, see p. 61. 

® See Pmvaclianasara, IK;^ lO. '■ ■' ' • ' ^ ■ 

The verse occurs on p. 1, • ‘ 


giTCS hini an opportunity to serve the readers with many 
nice ideas by way of gloss on the implications of Eunda- 
kunda’s utterances. The whole Text he has divided into 
twelve srutaskandhas, but, as I have remarked elsewhere, ’ 
this division has not been a successful one ; it i has 
rather obscured the current of contents. Like Jayasena 
he does not give the topical analysis of the sections, but 
goes on propounding the contents of the gathas oftentimes 
in a pretty heavy style ^ beyond the limitations of the 
original text. Usually first he sets forth the -contents of 
the gathas, but it is rarely: that he literally follows the 
text. Then he winds ofi the explanation of the gatha 
by ^ some verses (at times only one' verse) ^ which are 
either quotations from earlier authors or composed by 
himself; in case they are quotations, he adds after them 
with the introductory phmse tatha hi his own composi- 
tions closely following, but very often amplifying, ® 
the contents of the quotations. Sometimes such verses 
are found in a bunch, ® and not closely connected with 
the central idea of the Prakrit .text. It is these verses, 
which are spiritually refreshing, that attract and have a 
charming effect on the reader. Liberation is 

often compared with a beautiful lady ; and this is a pet 
simile of Padmaprabha at times expressed in full details : 
thus he serves asectic preparations in romantic. dishes.^ 
In his manner of exposition, in. adding nice verses 
and in not giving verbal explanations he has before him 
the model of Amritaohandra and his commentary on 
Samayasara which also bristles with nicely phrased verses 
composed by Amritaohandra himself. From Amritachan- 
dra Padmaprabha has drawn most of his quotations. . It 
it not in vain that Padmaprabha has tried to follow the 

* See p. 42 of my Intro, to Pravachanasafa. 

^ See for instance, pp. 8,15; 91,. 169,. etc. . 

^ See the commeiitary on gathas. 9, 10, etci ' 

■* See for instance pp. 4; 6,; 6!^,. 56, 67, etc.. 

^ See forinstance the comnijentary on gathas 82, 102, etc. 

• ® See for instance pp. '39, 51', 69, 125, etc. 

^ See^pp. 127, 137,. 136^.460, hfe. .m ; . 



lootsteps of . Amritachandra ; be has some poetic genius 
which flashes forth into melodious verses some of which 
are spiritual lullabies;* and he will be remembered, 
but second to his model Amritachandra, as a spiritual poet 
(adhyatma-kavi). After a close study of the whole com- 
mentary, Padmaprabha does not impress us as a helpful 
commentator, but he attracts us as a poet more charmed 
by and charming- others by sound than by sense. His 
mission as a commentator has been only. an excuse for the 
expression of his poetic talents. 

Padmaprabha’s commentary has another aspect 
of historical interest. Most of his quotations, both 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, he introduces either by mentioning 
the name of the author or the name of the work. ’ They 
have been listed in a tabular form : in the first column all 
the quotations are : alphabetically arranged with a serial 
number behind and page number before ; in the second 
Padmaprabha’s information is added ; and in the third I 
have supplied the additional information as far as I could 
gather it. (This list will be published in extenso 
elsewhere). . . 

Padmaprabha quotes one gatha (No. 47) attributed 
to Kundakunda, and it is traced to Pravachansara I, 68*3. 
It should be noted that this gatha is absent in Amritaohan- 
dra’s recension,' but accepted as genuine by Jayasena and 
others. So Padmaprabha did attribute this gatha to 
Kundakunda, following Jayasena’s recension. Then thtee 
quotations. (Nos. 20, : 59, and 81) are said to have been 
drawn from Panchastikaya, seven (Nos. 8-3, 38, 39, 40, 43, 
44, and 82) from Pravachaiiasara, and six (Nos. 32, 42, 46, 
65, 66 -and 85) from Samayasara. ' The gatha piidhavl 
jalam cha, etc., (No. 59) quoted from ParichastiMya is 
found only in the recension of Jayasena, but not in that 
of Amritachandra. 0f the six gathas which Padmaprabha 
says to have quoted from Samayasara, jassa anesanam 
appa, etc., (No. 32) is found in Pravachanasara and not 
traced in the present , text of Samayasara ; and nanam 
* See pp. 1Q5, 156, etc. ; . 


V^^(imma-kamma,hmo, etc., 
(No. 45) are nob at all found in Samayasara. 

Three quotations (Nos. 2, 6 and 88) are attributed to 
Samantabhadra ; and they, are traced to Batnakaranda 42 
and Svayambhu-stotra 119 and 114 respectively. There is 
one quotation (No. 12) from UpasaMdhyayam, ^hioh in 
another name for Batnakarandaka 125. . , ; 

There are two quotations (Nos. 21 and 72) attributed 

to Pujyapada, and they are found in his Samadhimtaka 
17 and 20. 

Two Sanskrit quotations (Nos. 63 and 73) are attri- 
buted to Yogmdra, but the second alone is braced to 
Arnnmii 6V The ■ verse muktijcunganalima^ etc., 
(No. 68) though attributed to Yogindra in the Sk. 
commentary, is nob found in Amritasiti. Br. Sitala- 
prasadaji says in his Hindi translation of the commen- 
tary that muktuadasatva, oto., {Amrita&ltiB].) is quoted. 
The implication would be that the quotation 
UsaUa etc., is dropped through oversight in the Sk. 
commentary ; and, in that case, muktyangana, etc., will 
have to be attributed to Padmaprabha himself, because it 
is introduced with the usual .phrase iaf/ia U. Then there 
are three verses (Nos. 26, 37 and 91) quoted from Amrits- 
siti of Yogindra 59, 58 and 57. respectively, . , 

There are eight quotations (Nos. 27, 29, 35, 63, 65, 
74, 76 and 83) attributed to G-unabhadra ; all these- ex- 
cepting No 35, are braced to Atmanumsana 215, 216,. 238, 
225,223, and 262, respectively; but the verse J.mnam 
tavad bhavafi (No. 35) may be traced in, the MaM- 
purafia of Gunabhadra. , * 

There is one quotation (No. 3) from Vidyananda ; and 
the verse in question, as I understand it in that particular 
context, appears like a quotation in ^lokavartika, p. 2. 

Not less than seventeen verses are quoted in the name 
of Amritachandra (Nos. 4, 5, 9, 13, 15, 18, 22, 34, 62 53 
61, 64, 69, 78, 80, 86 and 92) : thus the works of Amrita- 

AmriiasHi is published in Manikachandra Digambark Jaina 
Granthamala, Vol. 31, pp. .SS-lOl-. 


ohandrav i» Jfaet, have proved a milch-cow for Padmapra- 
bha. Of these , verses Nos. 9, 15 and 34 are traced to his 
commentary on Pravachanasara and the rest to his 
Samayeisara-kalasa,^ or to put more accurately, to. his 
commentary on 8amayasara. Besides he quotes two verses 
(Nos. 16 and 49) from Amritaohandra’s commentary on 
Pravaehanasara mdL three (Nos. 1, 60 and 70) from that 
on SanMyasdra. r 

One quotation (No. 19) stands in the name of Sorna- 
deva, which is found in his Yaiastilaka-cham'pu 2, 262. / 

. • In the name of Mahasena there are two quotations 
CNos. 36 and 7.1) which are traced to his iSt’anipa-saTO- 
bodlmna 4 and 12; and it is interesting to note that 
Padmaprabha qualifies Mahasena as shan navati-pdsharidi- 
vijayoparjita visdla-kirti, indicating thereby that Mahasena 
was a. great disputant and logician. Prom this it is also 
clear, as I have pointed out elsewhere,^ that the author 
oi 8 mrdpd-samhodhana is Mahasena and not Akalahka. 

There is one quotation (No. 58) attributed to Vadiraja; 
1 have not been able, to trace its source ; but Pt. Jugala- 
kishore informs me that it may be traced to Vadiraja’s 
oommont&xy on Nydya-vinUchaya in which he has com- 
posed many verses. 

There are .six quotations (Nos. 7, 11, 95, 46, 50 and 
51) from Bkatva-saptati ' and all of them I have been able 
to trace in of Padmanandi. . 

There is one verse (No. 17) which Padmaprabha says 
to have taken from Tattvdrmsdsdnd, but it is not traced 
in. the Tattvdnusdsana oi Eamasena.* It is possible 

^ Samayasara-kalasa is not an independent work of Amrita- 
chandra, but it is a convenient name given to a compilation 
of all the verses from Amritaohandra’s commentary on 
SamayasSror. 

■ ^ See my note on the authorship of Svarupa-sambodhana, in the 
' Annals of the B.O.E.I. XIII, i, pp. 88 ff. 

. ^ The" referential numbers are from "a Ms. of Ekatvasaptati in my 
possession. . . • 

; Tattvanusasana pf Eamasena-is published, in Mauikachandra 
P, Jaina 6rantbam|d^;) ,yol, 13>^ ^ ^ , 
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that either Eamasena’s text, as -it is {(reserved today, is 
defective ; or there must have been another work of the 
same name. One Tattvamisasana is attributed to 
Samantabhadra,^ but it is not available today. The verse 
in question runs thus : — , , I 

Utsnjya KayaTiarmani hhave cha hliavali&ranani ^ i 

. svatmavasthanam avyagrmn hay otsargah sa tmhyate^^ 

One quotation (No. 31) is said to have been taken ; 

from Smtajandhu. The name as it is printed is meaning- 
less ; and Pt. Jugalkishore suggests that it might have 
been Srutahindu, which is very likely. In fact there is art 
indirect reference to Srutahindu in ^ravana Belgola in- 
scriptions^ where it is attributed to Ghandrakirti. One 
Ohandrakirti is mentioned with reverence by Padmapra- 
bha, but one does not know whether he is referring to the 
author of Srutahindu. The work is not discovered any- 
. where as yet. i 

Then there are six quotations (Nos. 23, 24, 30,62, | 

77 and 89) from Margapraham.^ i 

The style and contents of these verses indicate that '■ 

it' must have been an important and authoritative work. 

But nothing is known about its author, nor is the work ; 

available today. No Ms. of this work is reported from { 

any library. ■ 

Then of the remaining fifteen anonymous quotations 
three are sentences (Nos. 56, 67 and 84) ; two in Sanskrit 
and one in Prakrit ; five, are gathas in Prakrit ; and the 
rest are Sanskrit verses. Of the Prakrit gathas No. 76 is. 
traced to Davvasamgaha, The verse No. 54 almost 
similar to a verse in Jnanarruiva 42, 4. The remaining 

* See Jawia Granthavall, p. 90. | 

^ Epigraphia Garnatiociii Y ol. ‘II i 67. ; 

^ To judge from the glimpses of the contents and from the title 1 

Margaprahasa, the book appears to have contained a thorough I 

. discussion about Samyagdarsama, Samyajnana and Samyak- 
charitra which constitute the path of libera.tion. .Possibly it 
. included a deta,iled discussion about the spiritual evolution 
along the path of Gunastfaaaas and about the six substances, 
their qualitie? and mo.^fioa|i9ilPj 
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quotations I have not been able to trace ; and I request 
other scholars to throw further light from their wider 
studies. • - : \ 

The above analysis ;of the quotations and the study 
of their sources will help us, to a great extent, to settle 
the date of . Padmaprabha ; and his references to different 
authors supply us with the earlier limit of his period. 
Eundakunda flourished possibly about the beginning of 
the Christian era.^ Samantabhadra may be put in the 
2nd century A.D, circa.^ Siddhasena is referred to in 
the introductory verses ; there is much difference of 
opinion about his date ; but possibly he flourished earlier 
than Pujyapada.^ The period of Pujyapada is assigned 
to the fifth century A.D.'* Yoglndradeva, if at all he 
is the same as the author of Paramatma-pralcasa, issi,n 
author of sufficient antiquity; and he might have lived 
earlier than 6th century A.D.^ Akalanka can be put 
in the last quarter of the 7th century at the latest.^ 
Vidyananda’s date is not definite ; but it is certain that 
he is later than Kumarila who flourished at the close of 
the 7th century A.D.,' because very often in his works 
he attacks Eumarila. G-uqabhadra finished his Mahapu- 
ram in Saka 820, i.e., about 897 A.D. Somadeva wrote his 
Yaiadilaka about 969 A.D.* Amritachandra flourished 

^ On the date of Eundakunda see my Intro, to Pravachanasara, 
pp. 10, etc. 

^ That is my tentative suggestion in the light of various discussions 
set forth by Pt. Jugalkishore in his Svaml Samantabhadra 
and his imper in the Annals of t^e B.O.E.I., VoL'EV. 

^ On Siddhasena’s date see footnote 4 on p. 100 of my Intro, to 
Pravachanasara. 

■* On Pujyapada’s date see footnote 2 on p. 22 of my Intro- to . 
Pravachanasara ; also E. G., Vol. XII, Intro., p. 2. 

^ On Yogindra see Annals of the B.O.E.I., XII, ii, pp. 156, etc. 

^ On the date of Akalanka see Annals of the B.O.E.I., XIII, ii, 
p. 164, footnote 5. 

' Dr. Bhattaeharya’s Intro, to Tattvasamgraha, G-. 0. S., p. 82. 

* See the prasastis of these works,- also Winternitz ; History of 
Indian Literature, Voh II, pp. 499 and 534. -• 
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about tihe' close of the 10th oehtu'ry A.D.- Nothing is 
known about the age of Mabasena. ’ Tadiraja, whose name 
is mentioned by Padrnaprabha — but the quotation 
in question is not traced — ^finished his Parsvancitha- 
oharita in Qak& 947, i.e., about 1025 A.D.^ Prom 
these dates one thing is clear that Padrnaprabha flourished 
later than the first quarter of the eleventh century A.P. 
which shall be the earlier limit of his period. 

Turning to epigraphio records, the name of Padma- 
prabha is found mentiohed in Nitturu inscription of 1219 
A.D.,® Tirthahalli inscr. of 1220 A.D."* and Nidugallu 
inscr. of 1232 A.D.® The first and the last are impor- 
tant as they mention the name as Padmaprabba 
Maladharideva, and in addition the last supplies the 
information that he was the disciple of Viranandi 
Siddhantachakravarti . So the Nidugallu in scrip tion refers 
to our Padrnaprabha whose guru was Viranandi as seen 
from his statements discussed above. The inscriptions of 
1232 A.D. refer already to a pupil of Padmaprabha; 
that indicates that he- was pretty old, though it cannot be 
said definitely whether Padnaaprabha was living in 1232 
A.D. Prom the first inscr. it appears that he was living 
in 1220 A.D. There are two Viranandis ; the author of 
Ghandrapmbha charita belongs to a period earlier than 
1025 A.D., as Vadiraja refers to him in his PaHvanatha- 
cliarita composed in that year;® so this Viranandi 
appears to be the same as the author of Achamsara and 
its Kannada commentary which he completed in the year 
1163 A.D. Thus, if Viranandi’s period is about the 
middle of the 12th century, Padmaprabha will have to be 
put, to explain consistently the relation of guru and sishya, 

^ See my Intro, to Pravachdnasdra, pp. 100 etc. 

2 Winfcernitz : H. I. L., Vol. II., p. 5l 5. 

3 E. G. XII, Gubbi No. 8. ■< 

E. 0. VIII, Tirthahalli' No. l91. . : , ' ; ' 

; ® A. 0. XII, Payjxga^ No3.il-52l , ' 

Wiatemit? II.'I. L., 

p.' 585, ^ 

■ ■; ■■ '28 
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in the last quarter of the Hth omturf and the first 
quarter of the 13th century A.Df 



^ In the light ‘of fresh' material I have slightly changed my view on 
the period of Padmaprabha see my Ihtro. to PravaeJmuv- 
sflTa, p. 150, -Footnote 1, in whicla, I had discussed, the 
tentative limits of the age of Padmaprabha, 

My thaaiks are due^ to Pt. Jiigalkishore who kindly traced some 
qiiotatioH^ niS kiad'^gavib mO *s6m^"stiggestedns here and 
th^e;’ ' 


VH. HISTORY SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Dk. Radha Kumub Mookbrji, m.a., ph.d., 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


I am deeply sensible of the honour conferred upon 
me by the suffrage of fellow-workers in a common enter- 
prise by electing me as President of this section of the 
Oriental Conference. 

This Assembly reminds me as a student of History of a 
very ancient Assembly of learned men— perhaps the oldest 
ofits kindinthe world — which met at the Court of Janaka, 
king of the Videhas. The Brihdd&ranyaka Upanishad 
tells us how the king sent out his invitation to all the 
learned Brahmanas of the Kuru-Paiichala country as the 
country then “ known for its abundance of learned men ” 
teshii hi vidusham bahulyam prasiddham (Sankara) to 
meet at his Court and thus to carry to far-off Eastern 
India the Vedic Learning and Culture from their home in 
the west. That learned conference carried on for days 
together discussions of the most profound problems of 
religion, philosophy, and metaphysics, the ultimate truths 
and mysteries of Existence, of Soul and Immortality, 
which, as the German thinker,' Deussen, has justly 
remarked, “ baffle Human intelligence to this day.” The 
Bfihadaranyaka Upanishad itself is- practically a record of 
the transactions of this imporltefnt philosophical Congress 
which laid the foundation of Hindu Philosophy. The 
outstanding figui;e of the. Ccpgyess_;was Rishi Yajnavalkya 
wbo rn.ay be con^dere^ Hindti..Philo8ophy 

by his contributions on ite fundamental doctrine of the 
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Stman as the sole and ultimate Reality, a doctrine which 
he was the first to conceive and present in its complete 
subjective and scientific precision. But Yajnavalkya 
had other consummate compeers in the Gonferenee, 
exponents of different philosophical schools and doctrines. 
Bight such exponents are mentioned in the Upanishad 
and these included a lady named G-argi Vachaknavi. The 
others were Uddalaka, (1) Aruni, (2) Asvala, (3) Artabhaga, 
(4) Bhujyu, (5) Ushasta, (6) Kahoda and (7) Vidagdha 
Sakalya. Each of these presented before the Conference 
his particular philosophical position which was answered 
by Yajnavalkya so successfully that he was adjudged by 
the Conference to be the leading philosopher of his 
times. A touch of romance was imparted to the Confe- 
rence by its woman member GargI w'ho boldly proceeded 
to try conclusions with Yajnavalkya by the following 
speech : “ As an heroic youth from Kasi or Videha bends 
his unbent bow and takes two deadly arrows in his hand, 
I have armed myself against thee, 0 Yajnavalkya, with 
two questions, whidh solve for me.” When Yajnavalkya, 
satisfactorily answered the questions, Gargi, addressing 
the Conference, said : “ Venerable Brahrnanas, you may 
consider it a good thing if you can now get off by simply 
bowing before him. No one, I am sure, can even dream 
of defeating him in any argument concerning Brahman.” 

The Conference justified its name by its method and 
procedure, It was by discussion and debate, questions and 
answers, that doubts were solved, truths were threshed 
out, and nebulous and undefined doctrines were hammered 
into shape. 

it is also interesting to observe how women were 
then the equals of men in contributing to the learning 
and cultural life of the country. Yajnavalkya’s wfife, 
Maitreyi, was fully his' partner in the pursuit of Brahma- 
vidya, though his other wife,- Katyayanl, was of the 
ordinary run of ' wordly women. The Brihadaranyaka 
tells u5 that king Janakaj after receiving instruction from 
Ya|navalkya, sai^tfi© him-, I give you the Videhas, 
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aiid also myself, to be together your slaves.” Far from 
accepting this gift of a kingdom, Yajnavalkya proceeded 
to the other extreme of renouncing the little property 
he had and taking to the forest for further austerities in 
the pursuit of truth. He .called his wife and said : 

“ Maitreyi : verily I am going away -from this in.y house. 
Forsooth, let me make a settlement between thee azad 
that Katyayanl.” Maitreyi asked: “My Lord, if this 
whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, tell me, 
should I be immortal by it, or no?” “No,” replied 
Yajiiavalkya, “ like the life of rich people will be thy life. 
But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.” And 
Maitreyi said : “ What should I do with, that by which I 
do not become immortal ? ” And so both husband and 
wife joined in a common quest of the Truth. 

Let us recapture some of this our national heritage 
and culture-history, some of these ideals and methods of 
learning and education. We may even imitate the 
method of. this old Conference, so fruitful in results, the 
method of holding symposiums for discussion and eluci- 
dation of obscure or controversial historical topics. 

i This Section of the Conference to deal with History 
is distinct from that; for Archaeology, just as History is 
distinct from its Sources. The great limitation of History, 
as a subject of study, as compared with most other 
subjects, is that it is completely at the mercy of its 
soutces. History deals with the past of a people- or a 
.country on the basis only of the traces or records it leaves 
behind, and the discovery, of such trace and records of a 
past that is dead and buried is itself mn independent and 
arduous job which must be completed before History, can 
begin. ■ ' 

, , Thus; History has to work, under hard, conditions and 
:with;tough and intractable,,. material, j jit does not deal 
-with the, present -or the futnr;e,;but,pnly with accomplished 
facts and dead realiliesj.yrjth.-yiflrfbt, Iras been, and not with 
;what j4,:.or wfhati 9 pgl^b;(tOj.J^ 8^^d.riililltlS^f lacks thp-.livjng 
iintemst of lOf .reforms aiid 


ideais. Then, again, History is not merely limited to’the 
dead past and the recorded past. It cannot treat the 
records as it may choose, but must treat them as it finds 
them. It must 'allow the records to tell their own tale, 
must let the evidence speak for itself. It cannot twist, or 
tamper with, or manufacture the evidence. But a subject 
like Chemistry works by an opposite method : Creating 
by experiments the evidence it needs to support its 
theories suggested by a constructive imagination. Nor 
can History like Philosophy spin out a system of its own 
from inner consciousness. It must remain merely passive 
and receptive, reflecting and reproducing the past faith- 
fully like a mirror or a photograph, without trying to 
modernise the past or read into old records, present day 
notions and ideas. 

It is also a job to recover the records of the past. 
The historian has to find them, very often by well-planned 
schemes of archaeological exploration followed by prolonged 
excavations to light buried antiquities of by-gone ages. 
His next task is no less hard : it is, when the records are 
recovered, to find but their truth, especially where they 
are conflicting. He must then, like the Judge, sift the 
evidence, interrogate the facts, and find his way to truth 
through a maze of contradictions. Indeed, truth dawns 
only on a judicial mind free from bias or pre-conceived 
notions. 

Further, the sources of History are of diverse kinds, 
each of which calls for its own technique of treatment. 
Broadly speaking, they are of two kinds, in the form of 
written records or material remains. Writing or literature 
belongs to a later phase of history, the outcome of a 
considerable cultural development. The earliest life of 
Man is to be found in the traces of the primitive tools, 
implements and habitation he had used and of cremation 
or burial then in vogue. Then come linguistic remains 
or records. Language long' precedes ' Literature. Oral 
tradition is' much 'older- than the -w'ritten wmrd. And 
vtndia especially,- b#' the'-'.'^bund of a ' singular religious 
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principle, did not believe in writing as a means of conser- 
vation or transmission of .her earliest literature, which 
wms religious. That literature was conserved by memory, 
and vvas imparted by the teacher reciting it to his pupil 
. who grasped it by the ear. It was therefore technically 
called ^ruti, the literature revealed to “ hearing.” It was 
considered too sacred to be consigned for its conservation 
to any external aids like writing or Mss. Kumarila 
Bhatta, writing in about the eighth century A.D., con- 
demned committing the Vedas to writing as a grave sin 
and sacrilege. Progress in civilisation brings up other 
kinds of evidence of man’s expanding life in works of 
Architecture. Sculpture, and Painting, in Inscriptions on 
stone or metal, and in coins conveying valuable data in 
their marks, symbols, legends, (in their) weight, standard, 
fabric, or material. But even in regard to these kinds of 
evidence, India has lagged behind other countries. India’s 
artistic evolution has suffered for her religion which, by 
its cultivation of the conception of the Infinite, the 
Formless, and the Spiritual did not encourage the concep- 
tion of finite forms in which Art can arise. This religious 
bias also affected Buddhist Art which for a long time 
stopped short of portraying the Buddha whose images were 
later produced in profusion at all centres of Buddhism. A 
religion that also makes for plain living and high thinking 
hardly creates the atmosphere in which Art can flourish 
and find expression in the construction of stupendous 
monuments such as have made ancient Egypt famous in 
history. 

We have thus seen, that, along with the, evolution of 
History, there has been naturally an evolution of its 
sources, linguistic, literary, monumental, artistic, epigra- 
phio, and numismatic. ... 

When the sources and materials are thus forthcoming, 
the facts and conclusions that may be deduced or derived 
from them may he arranged and presented in two possible 
ways, in the order of development; or in that of time. Thus 
History may be Cultural .as well as Chronological. As we 
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all know, much of early Indian History before Buddhism 
does not lend itself to chronological treatment for want of 
definitely datable facts or events. It is, therefore, to be 
presented mainly as a history of thought, of culture and 
civilisation to be studied in broad movements, in manners, 
customs, and institutions, on the basis mainly of literary 
sources in which they are revealed. It is a study of origins, 
and of evolution, of which the successive stages can only 
be marked out as ideal sequences and connexions revealing 
an inner chronology. 

Lastly, History is affected by Geography. It must be 
rooted in the soil. There must be a ground prepared for it. 
In the early history of mankind. History was very largely 
the creation of Geography, Primitive peoples moved 
along the lines of least resistance and were the creatures 
of their natural environments, settling down where these 
were the most congenial and convenient in giving security 
and subsistence. They thus avoided fens and forests, 
skirted the base of mountains without trying to cross 
them, followed the courses of rivers or the guidance of the 
sea-coast. Civilisation rneans settled life, fixed dwellings, 
keeping cattle, and cultivating the soil and could thus 
commence best in an open country affording pasture and 
room for tillage preferably along sea-coasts and river- 
banks which could give access to fish for food and scope 
for locomotion and adventure. 

This is not the occasion for dealing exhaustively 
with the effects of Geography on India’s History through 
the ages, but a few typical illustrations may be given, 
India is supposed to be very effectively isolated from the 
rest of the world by the barriers of her mountains, in the 
north and the seas of the 'south. But as a matter of 
fact, she has suffered most from invasions from outside, 
first' by the way 'of the' land, and later on, by way of the 
sea. The many breaches on her north-western frontiers 
have invited immigrations and invasions of ' foreigners 
through, all' ages. ' ; Conditions' were for a time better under 
^auryah emperors like Asoka who was not troubled by this 
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frontier problem, because bis' frontiers touched those of 
Persia. By the Treaty of 304 B.O. between Selukos and 
Chandragupta Maurya, the territories then known as 
Gedrosia (Baluchistan),Araehosia (Kandahar), Aria (Herat) 
■and Paraponisus (Hindukush) were ceded to Chandragupta 
Maurya, so that his grandson Asoka could describe 
Antiochos, the Syrian emperor (261-^46 B.C.) as his 
immediate neighbour, ruling as he did, over an extended 
India stretching as far as Persia. But India soon shrank 
into her natural size and became a prey to invasions intro- 
ducing a variety of racial and cultural elements which have 
rendered her population and civilisation so highly complex 
in their composition. Even now India’s frontier problem 
is very difficult and acute, imposing upon her a heavy 
burden of anxiety, of military preparedness and fortifica- 
tions, a serious strain and drain on her resources, costing 
more than half of her central revenue and constituting a 
most serious obstacle to her internal development. It has 
been^calculated that between 72 years, 1850-1922, India 
had to equip and engage in 72 expeditions for securing 
peace on the Frontier. The plan for the defence of India 
has thus to relate itself to the three vulnerable points and 
key-positions of Quetta, Bolan and Khyber. Khyber is 
backed by the Northern Command with its forces distributed 
by a chain of links located at Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi, 
Eawalpindi and Peshawar, while the other two depend 
upon the Southern Command controlling Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. ' 

A second outstanding geographical feature in Indian 
History is that India cannot develop as a sea-power through 
lack of natural facilities. The West Coast is handicapped 
by the barrier of the Western G-hats cutting it off from 
the rest of India, while the Bast Coast suffers from want 
of natural harbours, from , shallow Water, and'unruly surf. 
British supremacy in India, liiowever; depending as it does 
on the command of the sea has imported to the few sea-coaSt 
cities of India, like Karachi, ‘Bblhbayi Calcutta, Madras, and 
Colombo anew 'strategid itBi|iorttobe in the defence of India. 
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Internall}^ again,, parts of India suffer from isolation 
producing its own effects on their history. The great 
barrier of the Yindhyas is responsible for striking social 
differences between the north and the south, besides the 
differences of historical and political evolution. Cochin 
and Travaucore by their isolation and manners and 
customs. are practically outside the Indian social system. 
Towards the east of the Central Provinces between the 
Godavari and Mahanadi. right up to the Valley of Son in 
the North, there is a vast isolated region of hills and fever- 
haunted forests, which is the abode of aboriginal peoples. 
The wall of the Western Ghats, while protecting the 
interior against over-seas invasion, has been helpful to the 
Marathas in building up, their power in the protection 
afforded by a region not easily accesible and very suitable 
for guerilla warfare. 

Lastly, it may be noted that the very vastness of the 
size of India is a factor of supreme significance and con- 
sequence to her history. It is responsible for the fact that 
to this day India has not been able to achieve political 
unity as a single State under a common political authority 
controlling the country from end to end ; nor a united 
general history but only separate histories of her different 
regions and peoples. She is too large to be easily 
organised as a unit. British India alone has 2|. times the 
population of IJ. S. A., The vastness of her size is also 
responsible for her variety which makes of her a congeries 
of races, religions, cultures and communities which are 
still waiting to be. welded, into an organic whole. 

History being thus strictly limited to evidence and 
to recorded time, it was very difficult to discover a starting 
point .for Indian History for its singular lack of evidence 
and. records, the sources from which it could make a start. 
.For a long time the origins of Indian History were shrouded 
in obscurity. The only light that could be thrown on 
them was that derived from the Eig-Veda, which is not 
merely the earliest book pf. the Indians but also of mankind. 
.The Rig-Yedaj hptfever, is a supremely religious work and 



has hardly any coDcern with secular life and its interests. 
It is a rich source of cultural, hut not of political 
history. In it can be seen not merely the early streaks, 
the dawn of Indian culture, but in certain respects its 
zenith. According to orthodox religions opinion, it 
contains within itself the seeds of thought which have 
through the ages attained their fulfihnent and fruitage in 
the stupendous tree of Hinduism with all its branches and 
offshoots, its numerous sects and schools. But with all 
its cultural contents, the Rig-Veda fails as a source of 
History because it could not be related very definitely to 
time and space. Recently, however, there has been a 
great improvement in the situation due to important 
discoveries and conclusions achieved by the sciences of 
Geology, Anthropology and Archasology, the accumulated 
results of which throw considerable clear light on the 
obscure origins of Indian History and civilisation. These 
discoveries are epoch-making in their significance and 
tend to change the very foundations on which historical 
thought has rested so long. They are giving a new 
foundation, a new outlook to Indian History, Broadly 
speaking, they point to two outstanding conclusions, 
namely, (1) that India is the cradle of the hu man race and 
(2) that India is the cradle of its civilisation. 

India, like the rest of the world, has been built up 
through millions of years by parts and stages, by a process 
of earth-formation, until she attained to her present form 
or size, as we see it now on the map, and became fit for 
the habitation of Man. Btit Man himself was long and 
late in coming. However that may be, it seems that the 
Himalayas, which had materially contributed to the 
evolution of India as a geographical entity, have also made 
a signal contribution to the evolution of Man. According 
to the geologist Bareli, “ Man and the Himalayas arose 
simultaneously, towards the' end of Miocene Period, over 
a million years ago. ” This is explained thus by Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward: As the lahd- arose, the temperature 
=would be lowered, and spfiie nf 'lihe apes (the ancestors of 
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Man) wbich had previously lived in warm forests would 
be trapped to the north of the raised area.” “ As the 
forests shrank and gave place to plains, the ancestors of 
Man had to face living on the ground. If they had 
remained arboreal, or semi-arboreal like the apes, there 
might never have been Man” (Thomas and G-eddes in 
Outlines of General Biology, II. 1164). Elliot Smith also 
holds that “ the common ancestors of anthropoid apes and 
men probably occupied Northern India during the Miocene 
Epoch.” {Early Man: JjQctnve delivered at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute : p. 3). According to the 
distinguished Paleontologist Professor Lull : “ We have 
to go to the region North and South of the Himalayas to 
find peoples whose facial characteristics best resemble 
those of Cro-Magnon man, while their stature and bodily 
build are best displayed by th,e Sikhs ” (The Antiquary of 
Mari in the Evolution of Man, Edited by Bartsell). The 
latest opinion on the subject is that Homo-Safiens most 
probably emerged in the Sewalik region of the Himalayas. 

If, therefore, we have to find in India the cradle of 
the human, race, it stands to reason that we should also 
find in India the cradle - of its civilisation. And this 
finding is now being gradually established by the eppchy 
making Archaeological discoveries now in progress in the 
Indus Valley and the Panjab at the sites of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. Already more than 20 other sites of this 
ancient civilisation have also been discovered to the west 
of Sindh, and in Baluchistan and elsewhere, so as to give 
grounds for supposing that this civilisation had spread 
further down in the Gangetio Valley in one direction and 
Kathiawar in the other.; 

Sir A urel. Stein, has been exploring the entire area 
between India and Persia , and found, numerous places of 
Archgeologieal interest ' furnishing i in their antiquities 
links, of connexion’ between tKe civilisation of the Indus 
on one hand and Mesopotamia on the.iother. , The Balm 
ohistan sites have alre,ady;yielded pottery painted in black 
©vey, iedrgfonpdj ^ nt pplyolni’dwOf Md .showing ,delio%tp 
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execution of geoinetric pattern; terracotta figurines of the 
Mother Goddess, and of humped bull, and other objects of 
definitely Indian cult, burnt bricks used in carefully 
constructed drains and foundations, and even ruins of a 
town in Makran, with houses of* solidly built stone walls, 
and properly planned internal arrangements. 

Mr. N. G. Mazumdar of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment has also already discovered about 20 Chalcolithic 
sites in the Indus Valley and in areas to the west of the 
Indus, in Sindh. At Ali Murad, the fort has its founda- 
tions in stone, while the fort at Kohtras is built entirely 
in stone, and not even of burnt bricks as used at Harappa 
or Mohenjo-daro- The sites have also yielded quantities 
of pottery decorated with geometrical patterns and plant 
and animal forms, showing links of connexion with India 
as well as with Persia and Mesopotamia. 

This ancient civilisation may have originated even in 
the Ganges Valley. At Buxar, Dr. A. R. Banerji Sastri 
of the Patna College has found remains of a Chalcolithic 
city at a depth of about 50 feet, together with terra cottas 
of two types, cruder showing affinity with Sumer and 
Sindh, and those more comparable with Pre- 

Sumerian, Bridu and Aegean. . 

The net result of these various discoveries has been 
that, whereas hitherto Indian antiquities had their earliest 
specimens confined to the Palasolithic and Neolithic 
remains, which are no evidence of any culture or civilisa- 
tion proper, these have at once established India’s position 
as a pioneer of civilisation along with Sumer, Elam, 
Mesopotamia or Egypt. It has now been recognised that 
if civilisation is the gift of rivers and follows their tracks, 
the seats of earliest civilisation - should be sought not 
merely in the Valleys Of the Nile, the Euphrates, or the 
Tigris, but also in those of . the Indus, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. . . 

Sir John Marshall has recorded his opinion that this 
Indus Civilisation chiefl;^ an independent growth, a 
♦product of the Indian soil, as-it exhibits some distinctive 
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features not found in any other early civilisation. The 
Indus people were the first builders of an urban civilisa- 
tion, first in town-planning, in architecture in stone and 
brick which they had to evolve against floods, first in 
sanitary engineering and drainage works including public 
bath-houses, first to spin and weave in both cotton and 
wool and first also to grow wheat as the basis of their 
civilisation. They also produced the earliest pottery and 
the first cart in the world. The model found at Harappa 
of a two-wheeled cart with a gabled roof and driver seated 
in front is considered by Sir John Marshall as “ the oldest 
known example of a wheeled vehicle, older even than the 
stele fragment, with the picture of a chariot, found by 
Wooley at Ur, which in its turn antedates by a thousand 
years the use of the wheel in Egypt. ” (The Times of 
India Illustrated Weekly for 15th January 1928). 

Some scholars hold the view that Sumerian culture 
was derived from India. Hall, in his Ancient History 
of the Near East, hist expressed the view that the 
Sumerians came into Western Asia from India. The 
Sumerians, indeed, appear to have been an intrusive 
element in Mesopotamia and, according to Sir John 
Marshall, “ the possibility is clearly suggested of India 
proving ultimately to be the cradle of their civilisation 
which, in its turn, lay at the root of Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Western Asiatic culture generally.” Sir John 
Marshall further states his conclusion thus ; “The opinion 
has been gaining ground that the cradle of Sumerian and 
Egyptian civilisation is to be sought somewhere east of 
Mesopotamia. If, indeed,:such a cradle ever existed, it is 
as likely as not to have been in the vast richly- watered 
plains of Northern India and nothing is more probable 
than that the teeming population of Northern India 
expanded westward through Seistan across the Iranian. 
Plateau and northward to the plains of Transpaspia” 

(im). . ... • -c / ■ . , 

. We; may in pas^ng • consider ,the probable age of this 
early Indian ciyilfsatidBr. ,;It,;^ ascertained from, the. find • 
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of definitely Indian seals (showing the Indus script and 
humped bull) at certain early sites in Elam and Mesopo- 
tamia. Sir John Marshall argues : “The seals are found 
in positions which leave no doubt that they belonged to 
the period before Sargon I, ie., before 2700 B.G. On 
another seal of the same (Indian) pattern recently 
unearthed at Ur, the legend is in cuneiform characters of 
about 2700 B.O. Inasmuch as seals of this class are 
associated with the three uppermost cities at Mohenjo-daro 
we may confidently fix the date of these cities between 
3500-2600 B.6. ” {Ihid). A writer in the J. R. A. S. (for 
1931, pp. 593-696) further points out that besides the 
script and the bull, the other two features of the Indus 
Civilisation, viz., painted ware and the rectangular brick, 
are also found at early Sumerian sites. The Indian script 
appears to have been abandoned, after its introduction, in 
favour of the indigenous Sumerian script, while after 
3500 B.G. the Indian rectangular brick also disappears, 
being replaced by the clumsy plano-convex brick. But 
a much more definite evidence of date has been discovered 
very recently by the Iraq Expedition of the Ohicago 
Oriental Institute at Tell Asmar (ancient Eshnunna) near' 
Baghdad. A quantity of seals, pots, and tablets has been 
found, including a unique seal bearing an inscription, 
which actually mentions a king of Akkad named Shu-dur- 
ul, whose time is known, viz:, e. 2500 B.O. There is 
also found another seal depicting the ■ animals, elephant 
and rhinoceros, which are natives of India and foreign to 
Babylon. Thus this Indian seal reached Eslinunna before 
2600 B.O. At this site, again, are found earlier, deeper- 
lay ers marked by houses built' of plano-convex bricks 
which, as already stated,- date from 3600 B.C; Lastly, 
the age of this civilisation is also ■ pointed to by its 
material and makers. Its material is only stone and 
copper and not iroti which it did not know. Thus it 
belongs to the Ghalcolithio Age succeeding the two Ages 
of Stone, Palaeolithic and’ Neolithic." As regards' its 
possible makersi^they were among the earliest men. . The 
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few skulls and skeletons discovered point to such early 
racial types as Proto-A.ustraloid, Mediterranean, Alpine 
and Mongoloid, mostly pre-Dravidian last Gensits 
Beport). Thus Archseology and Anthropology are at one 
as regards the high antiquity of this civilisation. 

The antiquity of this civilisation has thus been 
determined mainly on the basis of its contacts ■with 
foreign civilisations of known dates. But adequate 
attention has not been given to the question whether any 
light can be thrown on the subject by indigenous sources. 
In a word, researches of specialists are now called for to 
find out how far there is a hiatus between this earliest 
phase of Indian Oivilisation and its subsequent phases, 
and whether any links of connexions can be traced 
between this civilisation which has been brought to light 
in the material remains discovered by Archaeological 
exploration,' and the hitherto known earliest Indian 
. civilisation as revealed in the remains of the 

Vedas. 

In rny opinion, there is already a prima facie case for 
linking up the Indus civilisation with the Big-Vedic and 
on the present occasion I can only indicate a few pieces 
of significant evidence on the subject. As is well known, 
the Big-Veda is full of references to the non-Aryans and 
their civilisation and these may be taken to point to 
the Indus people and their civilisation. It calls the non- 
Aryan as Dasa, Dasyu, or Asura and in one passage 
(I. 103, 4) refers to “ ruddy ” pisachas and rakshasas utter- 
ing fearful noise and yells in battle. It also mentions the 
names of individual non-Aryan leaders and peoples. It 
mentions some significant characteristics of non-Aryan 
culture which recall and resemble those of the Indus. 
Thus the non-Aryan is described as speaking a strange 
language (mnihravak), not following Vedic rituals 
{aharman), gods (adevayit), devotion {ahrahmari), sacrifices 
(Aijajaoan), ox ordinances i^Avrata), but' following their 
own system {anyawdte^.! And besides these negative 
cbaracteristioB, the .Big-Veda also mentions a positive 
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characteristic of the non- Aryan, viz., that) he was a phallus- 
worshipper {sUnadevah) (Ev. VII. 21, 6 : X. 99, 3). As 
we know, the Mohenjo-daro antiquities furnish ample 
evidence of the Indus people as the worshippers of the 
phallus while their language, not read and understood to 
this dsjj, very well deserved the description given of it by 
the Eig-Yeda, viz,, that it was radically different from 
Sanskrit. 

. material aspects of the non- Aryan 

civilisation, the Eig- Veda refers to its towns and forts, 
bioad {friihvi), wide (mvi), full of kine (gomati), 
possessed of 100 pillars {satahhuji) , hnilt of stone (asTOffl- 
mayi), to autumnal (samrZi) forts as refuge against inun- 
dations, and to 100 cities in a non-Aryan kingdom. Even 
the Vedio god is designated for the occasion as 

Purandara, sacker of cities. ” Does not all this seem 
appropriate reference to the city civilisation of the Indus 
Valley ? As pointed out by Eai Bahadur E. P. Chanda, 
the Eig- Veda, again, knows of a mercantile people it calls 
Papis and refers to the Vedic peoples, Turvasas and Yadus 
as hailing from the sea. The Indus people are also known 
for their acquaintance with the sea as proved by the 
various articles manufactured of shell 'Which came from 
the sea-coast, and also by the remains of sea-fish which 
they used as food. 

The Eig-Veda also describes the non- Aryan peoples 
as anasa, snub-nosed, and krishna-garbha, a “dusky broqd.” 
These epithets must point to the Kolarians or Proto- 
Australoids whose descendants, are the Bhils and the 
Chodhras, as is pointed out by the learned Commissioner 
of the last Census, Dr. J. H, Hutton. 

Most of the animals known to the Indus people are 
also known to the Eig-Veda, such as sheep, goat, dog, or 
bull (IV. 16, 6; VIII. 22, 2; VII. 66, 3). The animals 
hunted down by the Eig-Vedic people were antelopes 
(X. 39, 8), boars (X. 86, 4) buffalos (gaura) [X. 61, 6] , 
lions (X. 28, 80), and, elephants (VIII. 2, 6), and. these 
are also familig.? to the Indus .people, Horses, however, 
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were doraesbicated in Eig-Vedic India but not in the Indus 
Valley. ' ' ' ' 

As regards met^s, the Eig- Veda knows ornaments of 
gold (Mranya) (I. 122, 2). These gold ornaments com- 
prised ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, anklets and garlands 
(Tcarnasobhana, VII 78, 3 ] nishJca gnva, ll. 33, 10; Jchadi, 
I. 166, 9 and V. 54, 11 ; nikma-vaksha) and jewels for the 
neck {fnani-griva, I. 122,14) . We have seen how most of 
these ornaments were also in use in the cities of Mohenjo- 
daro. 

Besides gold, the Eig- Veda knows of another metal 
called ayas of which vessels were made (ayasmaya, V. 30 
15h This metal was also hammered {ayo-hata, IX 1, 2), 
It is not clear whether the ayas oi Eig-Veda means iron. 
In the later Atharva-Veda, however, iron is known and 
called iyama-ayas (XI. 3, 1.7). The Eig-Veda, however, 
knows of implements of stone such as asmachah'a, stone- 
pulley (X. 101, 6, 6), or adri (I. 51, 3) or asani (VI. 6, 5), 
i.e., sling stones. 

The Eig-Veda, however, knows of some kinds of 
armour not known in the Indus Valley, such as the coat 
of mail (varma) made up of metal plates sewm together 
(syuta) (I. 31, 16) and close fitting (surabhi) (I. 122, 2), 
or helmet (sipra) (VI. 75, 14) made of ayas (IV. 37, 4), 
or of gold (hiranya) (II. 34, 3). 

The treatment of hair by the men and women of the 
Eig-Veda also bears some resemblance to Mohenjo-daro 
practice. The hair was combed and oiled. Women wore 
it plaited. There is mention of a maiden wearing her 
hair in four plaits (cJiattcsh kaparda in Eig-Veda, X. 114, 
3). Men also sometimes wore their hair in coils. The 
Vasishthas had it coiled on the right (1. 173, 6 ; VII. 33, 1). 
Men also grew beards {imairu) (II. 11, 17). 

But the most singular feature of the Indus civilisa- 
tion, namely, the cotton industry, is also an established 
industry in Eig-Vedio India. The Eig-Veda calls the 
weaver Vaynand his loom . Veman (X. 26,6), the shuttle, 
Tsara, the warp, Ote, an4 woof, .Tdy,tn, 
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The Mohenjo-daro antiquities include some . artistic 
stone figures which are supposed to represent the Yogi in 
meditation, with his eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, as 
recommended in the canons of later Yoga-^asfcras of 
Hinduism. But Toga is not non-Aryan, as it is sometimes 
supposed, but is of the very essence of Eig-Vedie religion. 
The Big- Veda is made up of hymns which are supposed to 
be the results of revelation attained by Rishis on the basis 
of their power of meditation acquired by practice of what is 
called tapas. The practice of tapas is referred to at several 
places in the Big-Veda. Yaska (Nirukta, X. 72, 1, 2) defines 
Rishis as those who are possessed of a direct perception of, 
or intuitive insight into, dharma, which is acquired, as 
explained by the commentator, Durgacharya, by means of 
pre-eminent practice of tapas {pmtivihisMena tapasa). 

There are also other links of connexion between the 
religion of the Big-Veda and that of the Mohenjo-daro 
people. It is now admitted on all hands that the Mohenjo- 
daro finds include female statuettes which are representa- 
tions of the Mother Goddess. The. .Big-Veda is also quite 
familiar with the primseval Mother whom it calls by 
several names such as, Prithvi (VI. 12, 6; X. 187, 2) or 
Prithivi (V. 86, 1. 5 ; VII. 7, 2.6) ox Aditi, the mother of 
the Adityas. The Big-Veda has also a burial hymn men- 
tioning the Earth Goddess who is described as Prithivi 
“Barth, the Great Mother” in 
Brahmq,na {Ti. A,Q),&j. The Kena-UpanisJiad represepts 
Brahmanyadeva appearing in the form of Uma-Haimavatl, 
the Sakti of Siva. : 

It may be noted in this connexion that the excava- 
tions at Lauriya Nandangarh have brought to light 
supposed Vedic burial mounds in which has been found a 
small repousse gold plaque bearing the figure of a nude 
female, which, is taken to.be that- of this Earth-Goddess 
of Big-Veda and is very similar to the terra cotta figures 
of the Mother Goddess found at Mohenjo-daro. 

The god ^iva is also supposed to be portrayed on 
certain Mohenjo-daro ^als>. One represents the god as 
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having three faces and eyes and seated on a low Indian 
throne in the typical posture of a Yogi, with animals on 
each side, elephant and tiger on fight, and rhinoceros and 
buffalo on left, and two-horned deer standing under ^ the 
throne, justifying the title of Eig-Vedio Rudra, and Siva, 
as Pasupati, “Lord of Animals.” This figure also bears a 
pair of horns to crown its head, anticipatirig the tri4ula dr 
trident of Siva. Another faience sealing represents Siva 
as a Yogi, with a Naga kneeling in prayer to him on 
either side, with uplifted hands. 

It has been generally supposed that the god Siva 
himself is not known to Rig-Veda and that the deity is 
the present of the non -Aryan to the Aryan. It is not, 
however, denied that the god Rudra is known to Rig-Veda. 
There are, however, three passages in the Rig-Veda of 
which one (II. 33, 9) mentions Isdwrtj the second (II. 1 ,6) 
Mahadeva and the third (X. 92, 9) Siva. Prof. A. B. 
Keith has admitted in a letter to a revered friend of mine 
(Mahanta Mahadevananda Giri of Hardwar) that he did 
not know of these Rig-Vedic passages mentioning Siva so 
definitely and accordingly failed to notice them in his 
Vedic Index. 

The antiquities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have 
also brought to light figures of animals that were appa- 
rently deified. Here we find an anticipation of later 
Hinduism which deifies certain animals, because they are 
chosen as Vdhanas, or vehicles of the gods. We may 
instance Siva’s Bull, Durga’s Lion, Yama’s Buffalo, Agni’s 
Ram, Indra’s Elephant, Vayu’s Deer, Varuna’s Crocodile, 
or Gauri’s Boar. It is also these animals which receive 
worship in the Indus culture. 

It may be noted that the Census Commissioner, 
Dr. Hutton, has independently recorded his conclusion 
that the authors of Indus civilisation and of pre -Vedic 
Hinduism were the non- Aryans of the Rig-Veda whom he 
identifies with the Dravidians who were racially a mixed 
type of Mediterranean and Armenoid. 

We may now proceed to consider the objection to the 
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linking up of the Big-Vedic and Indus cultures on the 
ground of chronology, on the basis of the prevailing view 
that the Big- Veda cannot possibly be connected with the 
Indus culture by any proximity in time, because it is much 
later than 3000 B.O. 

But this view has now to be given up against certain 
well established considerations. Dr. Winternitz ha,s 
argued that the age of Vcdic civilisation can be correctly 
ascertained on the basis of the consideration that much of 
it was an accomplished fact before the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism. He, therefore, thinks that an interval of at 
least 2,000 years must be allowed for the linguistic, literary, 
cultural and historical evolution which was already accom- 
plished and represented in the following four inain classes 
of Vedic works preceding those two religions, namely, (1) 
the Sutras, (2) the Brahamanas, including the Aranyakas 
and Upanishads (3) the four Vedic Saihhitas arising out 
of (4) the primordial Big-Vedic hymns. According to 
this computation, the Big-Veda cannot he later than 
2500B.C. 

To this chronological conclusion based on literary 
evidence has now been joined the evidence of the Mitanian 
Inscriptions which Winckler discovered at Boghoz-Koi in 
the summer of 1907 in Asia Minor. As Jacobi pointed 
out, these inscriptions, “give an entirely new aspect to 
the whole question of the antiquity of Indian civilisation. 
Till recently the oldest ^authentic date in Indian History 
was the epoch of Buddha’s death. But now the oldest 
certain date is pushed back well-nigh a thousand years. 
The testimony of these inscriptions will henceforth be the 
key -stone to all speculations on the antiquity of Indian 
Civilisation.” The date of these inscriptions is taken to 
be 1400 B.C. on the ground that they record treaties 
between two kings, Subbiluliuma, King of the Hittites, 
and Mattiuaza, King of Mitahi (Northern Mesopotamia) 
who lived about 1400 B.C. As is well known, these 
inscriptions mention Mitani gods which are unmistakably 
read as Mitra, Varuna, Itidra and the Nasatyas or 
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Asvins/ As observed by Jacobi, “ These five gods not only 
occur in the Eig-Veda, but they are grouped together here 
precisely as we find them grouped in the Veda. In my 
opinion this fact establishes the Vedic character and origin 
of these Mitani gods beyond reasonable doubt. It 
appears, therefore, quite clearly that in 14th century B.C. 
and earlier, the rulers of northern Mesopotamia worshipped 
Vedic gods. The tribes who brought the worship of these 
gods, probably from Eastern Iran, must have adopted this 
worship in their original home about the 16th century. 
At that time, the Vedic civilisation was already in its full 
perfection. This fact makes the late date of Veda usually 
adopted impossible, and is distinctly in favour of my 
theory” (J. E. A. S., 1909, p. 273). 

I am not unmindful of the controversy regarding the 
supposed Vedic origin of the names of these Mitani deities. 
Meyer and Oldenberg held the view that these might be 
Iranian gods worshipped by the Aryans before they had 
separated and settled down as Hindus and Iranians. 
Oldenberg contended that the pair Mitra-Varuna corres- 
ponds to Avestan Ahura-Mithra ; that Indra is known as 
Verethrajan in Avesta, and that Nasatyas = Naonhaithya. 
Jacobi, however, has fully answered these objections. He 
has pointed out that the god Varuna as such is nowhere 
mentioned in Iranian records, that Mithra in Avesta is 
associated with another god but we do not know definitely 
the identity of his companion ; that the Iranian god of 
Victory, Verethrajan, no doubt, corresponds to the Indian 
Vritrahan, but in the Eig-Veda, Vritrahan is an epithet 
of Indra, while in the Avesta Verethrajan is a god, and 
Indra a demon, and even then “the Mitani inscription 
names the god Indra, and does not name Vritrahan. The 
Avesta also knows but one Naonhaithya, a demon, not a 

* Winkler read the insaription thus : “ ilani-lfi-if-fa-as-si-il-ilani 

, ^ Ura-w-Ka-as-ai-il (variant J-rM-?ta-as-si-il) ilu In-dar (variant 
, . . In-da-ra) ilani Na-s^a (t-ti-ia-a) n-na (variant Na-s 

ti~ia-an~ns,) ”. Here the word ilu is the Babylonian word 
for God and ilani is the plural. < 
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divine pair of Nasatyas, Asvins in the Kig- 

¥eda are always mentioned as a divine couple. The 
Mitani Inscription also does not mention Nasatya, 
but two, as indicated b}' the use of plural form ilani (gods) 
which stands for the dual which is wanting in Babylonian. 
Thus he concludes that these Mitani gods cannot be 
Iranian or even proto-Iranian, but distinctly Yedic. 

It is also argued that the gods should be considered 
Iranian, because the names of the Mitanian Kings of the 
inscription are supposed to be Iranian in form. But 
according to Prof. Sayoe, the best authority on the subject, 
the seeming Iranian affinities of these names may as well 
be explained from Mitanian and Hittite idioms (J. R. A. S., 
1910, pp. 457-459). 

Jacobi also points out that any date later than 
1400 B.C. for undivided Aryans will make the Rig-Veda 
too recent. Time must be found for the following deve- 
lopments, 'viz., (1) the difierentiation of the undivided 
Aryan branch into two distinct languages, the Sanskrit 
and the Iranian ; (2) the conquest and settlement of at 
least a part of Western India by the Indians; (3) the 
development of Vedic culture; and (4) the rise and perfec- 
tion of Vedic poetry, of which the Rig-Veda would be the 
later and riper portion then extant. These developments 
should take at least a period of 600 years and this would 
make the date of Rig-Veda itself as modern as 1000 B.Q., 
a date which cannot fit in with the established facts of 
pro- Buddhistic Indian History and Civilisation. 

If, therefore, Vedic gods were worshipped in Mesopo- 
tamia before 1400. B.C. they must have been introduced 
there by colonists. . V edic ’culture could not send out these 
offshoots to such a distant country unless it had itself been 
established much earlier than 1400 B.C. 

: These chronological conclusions also receive tlieir 
support from the evidence of Indian traditions, as recorded 
in the works like the Purauas. If; with Mr. K. P. Jayswal, 
we fix the date of the war of the Mahabharata on • the 
basis of the data furnished ;by. the Puranas and collated 
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with those furnished by certam Buddhist and Jain texts, 
we shall get a valuable chronological point from which we 
can proceed backward towards Vedic chronology. This 
is not the place where I can give the details of this line 
of investigation.; Suffice it to say that, according to the 
Pur anas, there was an interval' of 1,050 (or 1,105) years 
between Parikshit and Mahapadma Nanda and of 100 
years between Nanda and Ohandragupta Maurya. Chan- 
dragupta Maurya is known to reign from about 323 B.C. 
and so the time of Parikshit should be (1,050+100+323) 
about '1453 B.G. Now the Puranas treat this Parikshit 
as the King who had ruled at Hastinapura in succession 
to the Paxrdavas after the Bharata war, as the son of 
Abhimanyu who was the son of Arjuna. This Parikshit 
was sncceeded by his son, Janamejaya, who, according to 
the Mahabharata, is known for two important events. 
He performed a snake-sacrifice at Takshasila on a lavish 
scale, and secondly, it was at his Court that the 
Mahabharata itself was recited for the first time by 
¥ai§ampayana. ■ . 

We, however, read in certain Vedic works, the data- 
paths Brahmana and the Aiterya Brahmanas and also the 
Bfihadaranyaka Upanishad, of Janamejaya and Parikshit 
but with totally different traditions. An examination of 
these Vedic traditions about Janamejaya and Parikshit 
will lead to the conclusion that they must have been 
different from and flourished in much earlier times than, 
their namesakes of the Puranas. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (III. 3) has the 
following question : “ Whither have the Parikshitas 
gone?” and also the reply: “Thither, where Asvamedha 
sacrificers go.” 

This reference shows (1) that the Parikshitas had 
already become a past history and a vanished glory by the 
time of this Upanishad ; (2) that they, must have commit- 
ted some 'grievous sins leading to their extinction ; (3) 
that they performed Asvamedha sacrifices to atone for their 
sins hilt in vain and (4) that these particular Parikshitas, 
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by fcheir performance of Horse sacrifice; are to be distm- 
guished from the Janamejaya of the Mahabharata who 
was known for bis snake-sacrifice- 

It will now be seen that the story of the Brihada- 
ranyaka is an echo of the earlier accounts of the Parikshi- 
tas as given in the other Vedic works aforesaid. 

The glory of a Parikshita and the zenith of his power 
are first indicated in the Atbarva-Veda (XX. 127, 7-10) 
which tells of the proverbial plenty of the Kuru Kingdom 
under him in “ curds, drinks and barley.” 

The Satapatha Brahmana (XL 5, 6, 13) also tells of 
the “Palace of Janamejaya, Parikshita,” its bounty of 
“sweet drinks” {parnan parih'uta kumbJian), its “prize- 
winning horses-” The same text also tells how Janame- 
jaya Parikshita had “ bound for the gods a black-spotted 
grain-eating horse adorned with a golden ornament and 
with yellow garland at his city of Asandivan” (XIII. 5, 
4, 1-4). 

The Aitareya Brahmana also has its own story to tell 
of the glory and the power of Janamejaya, in several 
passages. 

In one passage (VII. 27) Janamejaya Parikshita is 
referred to as having performed a sacrifice from which he 
had excluded Brahmins of the clan of Kasyapas. This 
passage gives the first hint of Janamejaya’s hostility to 
Brahmins, which was fraught with grave consequences to 
the fortunes of himself and of his dynasty. In another 
passage (VII. 34) he is described as a great king, who, 
“ like Aditya in prosperity, gave heat, obtaining tribute 
from all the quarters, whose sway was dread and 
unassailable.” 

There is again another passage (VIII. 21) which tells 
how his priest Tura Eavasheya anointed Janamejaya 
Parikshita with the great imperial sacrifice known as 
“ Aindramahabhisheka.” Therefore, “ Janamejaya went 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side, and 
offered the horse in sacrifice. Regarding this a sacrificial 
verse is sung : 
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• ’ ■‘At Asandivant a horse, grass eating, 

Adorned with gold and a yellow garland 
Of dappled hue, was bound 
By Janainejaya for the gods 

It may be observed here that in theAitareya, Janamejaya 
is described as having performed a horse sacrifice to cele- 
brate his attainment of imperial status and not for the 
atonement of any sin, of which it does not contain a 
single hint. This makes the Aitareya tradition older than 
that of datapaths or the Brihadaranyaka. Indeed, as 
Keith points out in his translation of Aitareya (p. 45), 
“ The time of Aitareya is that of Bharatas of Madhyadesia, 
the time when the fame of Janamejaya was at its height.” 
He further states; “The period of Janamejaya is doubt- 
less that of the close of the earlier Vedic period of the 
Samhitas and they accord well vdth the position he holds 
in the Aitareya.” There is in the Aitareya no hint of the 
decline of that position. 

The story of the sin of Janamejaya which is hinted 
at in the Brihadaranyaka is, however, given in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana which states that Janamejaya. and his 
sons, grandsons ' of Parikshit, the “ Barikshitiyas,” per- 
forming horse sacrifices, by their righteous work, did away 
with sinful work one after another. In the same text, 
this sin is also described as that of Brahmahatya.A.a., the 
slaughter of Brahmins. His sons are also named as 
Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Srutasena, Parikshitas. The 
priest employed for this expiatory horse sacrifice is named 
Ihdrota-Daivaka-Saunaka. Janamejaya’s priest in the 
Aitareya is a different person named Tura, because he was 
concerned with ceremonies performed for a different 
purpose, and not for atonement of sins. 

.The tradition of the sin to which Janamejaya and his 
sons had succumbed is carried down to the time of 
Kautilya, who in his Arthasastra, gives the following- 
reference : “ Janamejaya, BrahmanBslm -vikrantah” 
f.e., “ Janamejaya, lost his great power by his sin of wrath 
and violence against the Brahmins.” ^ 


These several Vedic traditions about Parikshit and 
Janarnejaya must make them different from, and older than, 
the persons of the same names who are concerned with 
the Mahabharata tradition. This view is confirmed by the 
Puranas which knew iivo Parkshitas Siud three Janamejayas 
in the same dynasty. It is therefore, reasonable to assume 
that, leaving out of account Janarnejaya I as a very 
remote ancestor, Parikshita I and his son, Janarnejaya II, 
were the subjects of Vedic tradition and Janarnejaya III, 
the subject of that of the Mahabharata. Considering 
also that the Puranas place more than 20 generations 
between Janarnejaya II and Janarnejaya III audcountiilg 
the date of Janarnejaya III to be about 1400 B.C. we may 
conclude that the time of Parikshit I and Janarnejaya II 
and of Satapatha and the Aitareya Brahmanas should.be 
about 2000 B.C. This date for the Brahinaria works 
will further push back the date of Vedic Samhitas and, 
finally, of the .Rig-Veda which may thus be linked up with 
the time of the Indus civilisation discussed above. 

The foregoing considerations pointing to India as the 
most probable cradle of the human race and its 
civilisation should also prepare us for a consideration of 
prevailing views regarding Indo-Aryan origins. As this 
address has alreadJ^ I am afraid, grown beyond its proper 
length, I can only deal with this complicated and 
controversial topic in a mere summary manner. The 
traditional Indian view is against the foreign origin of the 
Indo-Aryans. This’ view ik adumbrated in the Puranas 
and has been very ably analysed and presented by' 
Pargiter in his “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. ” He 
has shown that the traditional history Of India starts with 
the three stocks (1) Aila (2) Saudyumna and- (3) Mahava 
or Manva, with their centres at Pratishthana, Gaya, 
Ayodhya and Mithila. The other two stocks retreated 
before the expansion of the Ailas and their offshoots who 
came to dominate the whole of North India down to 
Vidarbha. Pargiter naakes the bold theory that the Ailas 
or Airaz were the Aryans, the ’Saudyumnas, the Munda 
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race, and the Manavas the Dravidians. The original 
abode of the Ailas was some middle Himalayan region, 
some northern country which the Puranas call Ilavrita. 
Indian tradition knows nothing of any Aryan invasion of 
India from north-west and outside of India, nor of any 
advance of the Aryans from west to east. On the other 
hand, it speaks of an Aila outflow, the expansion of the 
Pruhyus, through the north-west into the countries 
beyond. Accordingly,,Rig-Veda, X. 75, mentions rivers in 
their order from the east to the north-west, beginning 
with the Granges, in accordance with the course of Aila 
expansion and its outflow beyond the north-west. Simi- 
larly, in the Eig-Vedic account of the Battle of Ten Kings 
against Sudas, Sudas, who was an Aila king of North 
Pahchala, is described as pushing his conquests westwards 
into the Panjab- This is also in keeping with the view 
that the bulk of the Rig- Veda was composed in the upper 
Ganges — Jumna Doab and plain. The Rig-Veda holds 
Sarasvati especially sacred, and also knows the Sarayu, 
the river of Oudh. This view seems to be further support- 
ed by the mention of the Vedic gods, Indra, Varupa, 
Mitra and Nasatya, in the Boghoz Koi inscriptions of 
1400 B.C., already noticed, proving that there was an 
outflow of people from India before the 15th century B.O. 
bringing her gods with them, and that Aryan origins and 
culture in India were much earlier still. Pargiter goes 
further and works out a possible date for this Indian 
migration beyond the north-west. It was the Druhyu 
expansion which is indicated 65 steps earlier than the 
Bharata battle in the genealogical table drawm up to 
illustrate the course of History on the basis of the 
Puranas. If- 30 years are allowed, as usual, for a step or 
a generation, the date of the Druhyu migration out of 
India would be (55 X 30) 1,650 years previous to the 
Bharata battle ,pf about 1400 B.G., i.e., about 3000 B.C. 
This will explain how, in course of time Vedic gods could 
migrate from India and be known and worshipped in 
Mesopotamia long before 1400 B, C. 



In conclusion, I may just refer to another unexpected 
class of evidence which may be brought to bear upon the 
subject of these early civilisations. As is well known, 
there is a strong opinion in favour of the theory that early 
cultures were the results of diffusion from a common 
original source instead of growing up independently at 
different centres. Prof. Elliot Smith and Prof. W. J 
Perry are the chief exponents of this theory. The second 
supposition is that an early civilisation must depend upon 
the cultivation of some cereal as the most important factor 
in its development. We owe this theory to Prof. H. J. Fleure 
and Mr. Harold Peake. They have shown that civilisa- 
tion in Western Asia started with wheat, and in the Nile 
Valley, with either wheat or barley. This means that 
this preliminary step in civilisation was not taken in any 
low-lying river-valley covered with dense vegetation to be 
cleared by man, but on more open ground on the slopes of 
hills where wild wheat or barley grew. For this they 
thought that the most suitable region was the hills on the 
U pper Euphrates valley from which the art of cultivation 
spread down the Euphrates and, through Syria and 
Palestine, into Egypt, thus making Sumerian civilisation 
earlier than Egyptian. Eecentl}’’, however, some fresh 
evidence has been presented by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane 
(in some chapters of his Inequality of Man). He has 
referred to the researches of Eussian Biologists to show 
that there are two distinct groups of wheat which cannot 
easily be hybridised and must be traced to two different 
centres. One of these is Abyssinia, the home of “liard ” 
wheats, and the other is towards south-east of Afghanis- 
tan. The former is taken to be the original home of the 
agriculture which led to the Egyptian civilisation, and the 
latter the source of Indian and Mesopotamian wheats and 
civilisations. Haldane has further shown in his paper 
called “ Pre-history in the Light of Genetics ” that the 
region towards the south-east of Afghanistan means “the 
fold between the Hindukush and the Himalayas, the 
Panjab and the neighbourihg hill country.” Here grew 
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the wheats which are traced as the source of the inore 
important varieties grown in Europe and in America to- 
day, “ Here also are the original homes of small seeded 
types of flax and leguminous plants, old world cottons, 
turnip, carrot, apricot and peach.” Therefore, it may be 
concluded that the civilisation based on the oultivation of 
more important wheats began in the Panjab and spread 
thence down the river Indus to Sindh and that Mesopotamia 
learnt from India the art of cultivation. And since 
Sumerian civilisation is pretty certainly older than 
Egyptian, it follows that the Indian pre-Yedic civilisation 
is the most ancient of all, while its makers, the pre- 
Dravidians or Dravidians, may be recognised, as the 
pioneers of civilisation. 

■ : . I do not, of course, claim any finality , for some of 
these controversial and chronological conclusions I have 
referred to in a necessarily general manner in this 
address. They are only suggested here for purposes of 
further exploration by scholars and specialists who are 
interested in the subject of the origins and antiquity of 
Indian civilisation. , 



THE GRaA.NISA.TION OP THE CENTRAL AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
DECCAN UNDER THE BAHMANIDBS 

By Prof. A.. M, Siddiqi, m.a., ll.b., 

Osmania Univers-ity, Hyderabad— Deccan. 


The Bahmani Kingdom of the Deccan, founded by 
AUauddin Hassan Bahraan Shah in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, is a high-water mark in the History 
of India. It was an outcome of the political disintegra- 
tion, caused by the weakness of the reign of Sultan 
Mohamnaed Taglaq, and as such it appears to be a 
disintegrated part of the great Taglaq Empire. But with 
regard to the true patriotic feeling, which formed a great 
factor of foundation and with regard to the valuable servi- 
ces in the domain of politics and culture, that the Bahmani 
Kingdom rendered to the Deccan and indirectly to the whole 
of India, it claims a higher appreciation. It was a king- 
dom whose contribution towards politics and culture 
cannot be e.'caggerated. In succession to the ChMukya 
and Rashtrakuta Kingdoms of the Deccan, its first service 
was to unite all the disintegrated parts of the Deccan 
into a common whole, so that the country might possess 
a common stock of culture and enjoy the benefits of a 
common Government. The other service, still more 
valuable, was that it created a system of Government, 
unique in character in that it was blended with elements 
derived from the old Chalukya and Rashtrakixta Kingdoms 
of the Deccan and the Pathan Sultanate of the North, in 
such a manner that it suited the geographical and national 
conditions peculiar to this region. 
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The founders of the Bah mani Kingdom were 
centurians, “ Umra-i-Sadah ” who had settled in the 
country. The settlement of these Northerners began 
from the last decade of the thirteenth century, since 
A.llauddin Khalgi started his Deccan campaigns. And 
when Sultan Mohammed Taglaq adopted his project of 
turning Devagiri into a centre of his Indian Empire, this 
settlement took a new turn. Though the project was 
impracticable and so it ultimately failed, yet it seems that 
a large number of Delhi population, with a number of 
Sufees at their head, settled in the Deccan for ever and 
the result was that, by the time when the independence 
of the Deccan was proclaimed by the centurians, a pretty 
large number of population was already here. Some- of 
the historical places as Alich Pur, Devagiri and Gulbarga 
were occupied by these Northerners and this can be 
noticed by the archaeological remains there. It was 
because of the large number of the new settlers that the 
foundation of the Bahmaui Kingdom became possible. 
But what is significant about them is, that they severed 
all their connections with the North and adapted them- 
selves to the new country as thoroughly as the sons of the 
soil. It was on this basis that these people fought against 
Sultan Taglaq and his army as a foreign enemy and 
defended the Deccan as their own home. It was a patrio- 
tic movement indeed and as such it was not only sure to 
succeed but it was also destined to bear everlasting fruits. 
When it succeeded to declare its independence in response 
to the old geographical tendency of the Deccan, it helped 
to create a new spirit of nationalism. The spirit was not 
totally new to the country. It had its place in the past 
and responded to every national call when it was needed. 
It was this spirit which forced Pulikesin to stand against 
the invasion of the North in 620 A.D. But the fall of 
the.Ohalukya Kingdom resulting in the disintegration of 
the Deccan into three principalities, was a death blow to 
this spirit until it was. revived by the Mohammedan 
settlers of the North after a gap of a full century. The 
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Mohammedan settlement put a new life in the 
spirit and developed a nationality with the local and 
the Northern elements eombined in it. This 
nationality was given its necessary dimensions, which 
ultimately led to a sort of provincialism. The national 
and provincial feeling grew so rapidly that even before 
three quarters of a century lapsed after the founda,tion 
of the Bahrnani Kingdom, those w’ho happened to' 
come to the Deccan from the north were regarded’ as 
foreigners and looked down with suspicion and contempt. 
And the feeling was so strong in the reigns of Ahmed Shah 
Wali, and his son Allauddin that the worst party Jealousies 
came into existence between the Deccanis and the out- 
siders, which ultimately put an end to the great kingdom 
of the Deccan. 

The paper is not concerned with the later phase of 
the party jealousies which was of the worst possible type 
and proved fatal to the State. It is concerned with the 
early spirit which was healthy, and as it materialised, it 
worked as a motive force and played an important part in 
the political and cultural development of the Deccan; It 
helped the newcomers to acclimatize themselves to, and 
to amalgamate with the Hindu population of the Deccan. 
It is highly creditable for the Bahmani Kingdom that it 
was the first in the history of India, to have adopted a 
liberal plan of amalgamation of all social ties between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. 

The Kings seem to have been the first in the field to 
remove the communal obst?a.cles and pave the way for the 
healthy development of the Deccan nationality. Allauddin 
Bahman Shah is the first Muslim ruler of India who 
patronised the Hindu population of the Deccan and 
allowed them equal privileges in politics and government. 
He left the departments of accountancy and revenue 
entirely in the hands of the Hindus, a tradition which 
still continues in the Deccan. It was an interesting 
phenomenon that the Bahmani Government had an 
equal share pf the Hindus who helped it as their 
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own (j'Ovei’nDiienit. Farishta tells us, that the Hindus 
never joined the Mohammedan service but they had 
rather considered it as a national degradation. The 
liberal policy was advanced in every subsequent reign. In 
the next reign of Mohammed Shah 1, we come across a 
Hindu named Govind Dev, who was in charge of a 
province which was a higher office of the State. The' 
beginning of the fifteenth century saw a greater advance 
of the policy. Feroze Shah went so far as to marry the 
Hindu women of the Deccan. His harem represented in 
full the different nationalities of the Deccan, as those of 
Maharashtra, Telingana and Earnatak, and thus he paved 
a way for three inter-marriages in the different communi- 
ties of the Deccan. In short, the Bahmani rulers never 
put them aside but they distinguished themselves as 
national kings of the Deccan, the pioneers of Indian 
natioilalism. The example set by them was of great value 
for the coming generations and for the Moghal Emperors 
to follow^ Moghal policy was a copy of the Bahmanides 
in this respect. 

The development of nationality and culture was bound 
to influence the governmental system of the Bahmanides. 
The constitution framers, Allauddin Hassan and his right 
hand man Saifuddin Gori planned their government in 
the spirit that they were not foreigners but they were 
destined to die in the Deccan. The system of the 
Bahmani government was fully based on the local princi- 
ples and traditions, though some of the elements were 
borrowed from the North. If we carefully analyse the 
whole system of administration, we can easily notice the 
liberal and cosmopolitan policy of the Bahmani Kings, 
the elective and democratic character of the central 
government, the military capacity of the State officers, 
and the provision to link the provinces with the centre. 
These are the principles, to put the thing in brief, on 
which the Bahmani administration was based, and thus 
the latter was fully responsive to the traditions which 
came down from the older Dbcean. Saiffuddin Gori, who 
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is mainly responsible for the Bahmani adininistration, 
stands in the same position to the Deccan as Chanakya to 
the North, and his work “ Nasa-i-hulmuluk,” which 
embodied the Bahmani constitution, is the “Artha- 
sastra ” of the Deccan. 

Gehtral Go uenmient— King and Ministry. 

The central Government of the Bahmani Kingdom, 
which was introduced by Alauddin Hassan and revised 
and developed by Mohammad Shah I, should be styled as 
King-in- ministry. It was so organised as to have the full 
benefits of the absolute authority of the Monarch regulated 
and modified by the advice and guidance of the ministers 
of the State. There is no doubt that the Bahmani Kings 
were all hereditary. The succession was confined to one 
lineage only. But because the dynasty started with an 
election of the democratic type, it necessarily had 
some elective character. It is a curious fact, and 
with the exception of an example noted in Eaja- 
Tarangini, that the founders of the Deccan Kingdom, 
Ismail Mukh and after his resignation, Alauddin 
Hassan, were selected from among the “Centurians” 
owing to their military and administrative capacity. 
Since Ismail Mukh and Alauddin Hassan were as good as 
other centurians, and had no distinction to claim the king- 
ship for themselves, it was undoubtedly a genuine election. 
Most probably there might have been some other candi- 
dates with equal rights, and according to Burhan-i-maasir 
there were. If such was the case the choice of Alauddin 
Hassan is significant, and it is obvious that his appoint- 
ment to the office of kingship was made by the general 
approval of all the centurians, who shouldered this new 
kingdom. Had they dissented from this approval, it is 
certain that there would have been no chance for Alauddin 
Hassan. Thus the start of the dynasty was not hereditary, 
but democratic. Though the successors of Bahman Shah 
came to the throne by their hereditary right, yet the 
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pleasant tradition in a modified form^ was preserved 
through the whole period. 

Every Bahmani King used to nominate his heir- 
apparent at his death bed, and get it confirnicd by the 
elders of the State, including the official and non-official 
personalities, among whom were the Ulema and religious 
heads. Usually the choice fell upon the eldest son, but he 
was not recognised as crown prince before he was formally 
anointed as such. Thus Ferishta writes of Mohammed 
Shah Lashkari that be had his son Mohammad Khan 
anointed as his successor at his death bed, with 
the approval of the great personalities of the State. Not 
being satisfied with oral approval, he produced a docu- 
ment, “ Mahzar ” requiring all the State magiiates to put 
their seals on. This procedure seems to be more than 
formal. Even the accession of a new king was formally 
confirmed by the grandees of the State. A Durbar was 
held for the purpose, with its full strength of all the 
grandees and religious heads. The former bowed to the 
king as a mark of their allegiance and recognition and the 
latter anointed him as their future king. Though the 
function appears to be no more than ceremonial, yet it 
had its own significance. Farishta records that in the 
Durbar held in 1488 to enthrone Mahmood Shah, some of 
the big State officials, as Tosuf-Adil Khan, were not 
present. Their absence being noticed, objection was at 
once raised as to the validity of the function. 

Some scholars may point out that the practice of 
nominating heirs-apparent comes down from the days of 
Ommayad and Abbasaid Caliphates, but there it was more- 
local than Islamic. The older kingdoms of the Chalukyas 
and Eashtrakutas had.the same practice and the result was, 
that the rajas and the heirs-apparant were formally 
recognised by the grandees of the State. There is no doubt 
that the Bahmani Government was monarchical, and the 
king appears to have been all in all, but as a matter of fact 
he was always advised and guided by his ministers. Every 
writer, either ancient or mediaeval wIlQ throws |ight on 
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political science, holds that ministry is the most im- 
portant wheel of administrative machinery. Every matter 
of State policy, according to these writers, should not see 
the light of the day without being properly weighed and 
matured by able ministers. The Bahmani Kingdom, being 
a mediaeval State, was no exception to this rule- Following 
in the footsteps of both the Pathan Kings of Delhi on 
one side, and the Chalukya and the Rashtrakuta Rajas of 
the Deccan on the other, who as history shows, wholly 
depended on their ministers’ advice, the Bahmani Kings 
also consulted their ministers in State affairs. Like Bar-i-ain 
and Majlis -i-Khalwat of Ferose Shah Taq lag, the Bahmani 
kings also had two official gatherings of their own. Durbar 
and Dewan. They were consultative as well as business 
meetings. Though there is no record available showing 
the method and form of consultation and the number of 
ministers the king approached for the purpose, yet it should 
be borne in mind that the Bahmani Kings were syste- 
matic in carrying on their G-overnment. They had some 
method and form of their own. They never carried out 
any plan, either civil or military, without consulting 
their ministers. 

The Durbar was a larger body, in which all the State 
officials, major or minor, assembled. The institution was 
introduced by Alauddin Hassan for issuing royal orders, 
receiving reports from the central and provincial govern- 
ments, and redressing the grievances of his subjects in 
general. But one of the objects of such gatherings was to 
show off royal pomp and to inspire thereby a sense of awe 
in the subjects. Mohammad Shah I enhanced the pomp and 
grandeur of the Durbar in many ways. He furnished the 
Durbar Hall to the utmost extent ' and decorated it with 
gorgeous hangings and . carpets of silk and gold. The 
famous Turquoise Throne, the Takht-i-feroza, which added 
to the glory of the Durbar, . w'as placed in the centre 
for the king to sit .on. He appointed a big body-guard, 
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called “ Khas'a-Kail^” consisting of 200 squires, “ Asliha- 
dars,” and 4,000 gentlemen troopers, “Yaka-Jawan,’’ 
commanded by “Sar^Noubat ” and “ Sar Kliail.'’ The 
body-guard kept alert at the Durbar. Besides, there were 
court officers, called “TaTajian” and “ Yasavalan,” with 
a large number of guards under them to look after the 
Durbar management. They may be termed as aides-de- 
camp to the king and gentlemen-ushers at the court in 
the modern phraseology. They ushered courtiers into the 
Durbar and showed them their seats. All the courtiers 
were required to stand in the places assigned according to 
their rank and status. Saifuddin Gori, the first prime- 
minister, and Sadar-i- Sharif, the head of the ecclesiastical 
department were the two personalities allowed to sit in 
the Durbar in the early period, and this favour was 
regarded as the highest honour which none else could 
aspire for. The Durbar was usually held in the morning 
and dismissed before the call for the midday prayer, d’hus 
the Bahmani Durbar, so arranged by Mobammad Shah, 
was unparalleled in history and it was copied by the 
Moghul Emperors in later times. 

The second was the meeting of ministers, probably 
called De wan, which was held for Gonsultation. Many 
such ministerial meetings are recorded. It is not easy to 
ascertain if all the ministers or a limited number of them 
were required to attend. Probably the number of ministers 
was determined according to the nature of work at issue. 
Of course in oases too complex to allow wide discussion, 
the king depended on the wisdom of the prime-minister 
alone, as, for instance, was done by Mohammed Shah when 
the whole ministerial body protested against his mother’s 
pilgrimage. Durbars were usually held on Fridays, but no 
particular day was allotted for the Dewan. The Dew^ans 
were held daily or on the days the king chose as the 
official business urged. It seems that the king used to 
call on his ministers to advise him in every emergency 
fixing a particular time, either morning or evening, 
for the “ Dewandari ” sitting 'which was certainly 



apart from the private and social gatherings the king used 
to indulge in. We know that Feroze, Bhah was very fond 
of social gatherings. He spent a lot of his time in the 
company of scholars, but the visitors who joined such 
gatherings, were specially warned not to discuss any poli- 
tical point concerned w'ith State affairs, which in the 
words of Feroze Shah, was confined to Dewandari,^ 
This shows that the ministerial sittings were held sepa- 
rately and its membership was strictly confined to 
ministers. Mohamed Shah I, who is mainly lesponsible 
for the organization of the centra,! government, was over- 
particular in summoning the Dewans. vSpeaking of this 
monarch, Ferishta writes that it was due to the ministerial 
consultation which Mohammed Shah emphasised above 
all, that “no mismanagement and weakness of any sort 
ever appeared in his reign.”’ 

Some of the glaring examples of such ministerial 
advice are as follows. When Mohammad Shah’s mother, 
Malka Jahan, made up her mind to proceed to Mecca on 
a pilgrimage, it was proposed that the project should be 
financed by 400 maunds of gold and 700 maunds of silver 
according to the Deccan weights. All the ministers 
protested against this proposal saying that it was risky 
and the state would be helpless in the time of emergency. 
The king was accordingly compelled to revise the proposal. 
Feroze Shah is another great ruler of the Bahmani House, 
who is spoken of as never to have carried on his govern- 
ment without consultation. While invading Vijayanagar 
in 801 A.H., he consulted his ministers and acted as 
they advised. It is recorded that Ahmad Shah Wali 
withdrew from, invading Malwa upon the advice given by 
Mulla Abdul Gani Sadiv Najmuddin Mufti and other 
scholars.^ 

The Bahmani kings ruled a very wide kingdom which 
extended over the whole of the Deccan plateau including 
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the whole of Maharashtra, a large part of Andhra, and 
some of the districts of Karnatak. They had thus to 
develop an elaborate system of government to cover every 
possible State function. As the State grew in size, the State 
functions multiplied day bj’ day, and thus a big ministerial 
body was required. Allauddin Hassan’s short reign of 
eleven years did not allow him to create a perfect form of 
government, because it was disturbed by incessant 
warfare. His successor Mohammad Shah had ample time 
at his disposal to think over the matter and to reduce the 
government to its proper dimensions. It seems that the 
ministers of Allauddin Hassan were very few in number 
with no definite allotment of work. It was for Moh amrnad 
Shah to survey all the State affairs, to differentiate them 
according to their nature of work and allot them to 
different ministers with definite portfolios in the modern 
sense. Thus the ministerial body was extended to its full 
length. It consisted of eight members with the prime 
minister at the head 

1. Vakilus Sultanah. 

2. Peshwa. 

3. Yazir-i-kull. 

4. Amir-i-jumla. 

6. Hazir. 

6. Vazir-i-Ashraff. 

7. Sadr. 

8. Eotwal. 

The prime minister of the kingdom was called 
Vakilus-Sultanah or Vakil-Mutlakb, a term followed by 
the Moghals in later times. He had no portfolio of 
his own, but acted as head of the ministry and vicegerent 
of the king. Usually he was entrusted with the important 
business of giving instructions to the ministers under him 
and advising the king in the State affairs. It had been 
the custom from the reign of Allauddin Hassan that every 
matter of State policy was referred to the Vakil before it 
was put into practice. Sometimes other ministers were 


ignored and in case the point at isshe was too difficult 
to allow wide discussions', the prime minister alone 
was relied upon. It was he who supplied the place of 
the king while he was absent or of a minor, and that is 
why the Vakil was also called “ Malik Naih” or vicegerent 
in the fashion of the Pathau administration of Delhi. It 
was highly creditable for the Bahmani kingdom that 
persons of outstanding ability, as Saifuddin Gori, Imadu- 
ddin Gori, and Khawaja Mahmood Ga van were chosen 
to hold this post. 

The Peshwa was another minister usually associated 
with the Vakil-i-Mutlakh. He probably acted as an 
assistant to the first minister, and as such the post had 
no importance of its own and, in later times, became 
invariably amalgamated with Vakil-i-Mutlakh, who also 
came to be called the Peshwa. Vazir-i-Kull was the 
superintending minister who was meant to supervise 
general administration, but most probably he w^as to audit 
and check all the accounts of the State. Khawaja Jahan 
Astrabadi held this post in the reign of Allauddin II. 
Arair-i-Jumla was the finance minister and Nazir was 
associated with him. Vazir-i-Ashraff, who was also called 
Vakilush-shahi was in charge of foreign affairs. He was 
to tackle the foreign problems. He was also master of 
the ceremonies. Sadr, usually entitled as “ Sadr-i- Jahan ” 
was the head Khazi or the chief justice, fie was at the 
same time in charge of all the ecclesiastical affairs and 
religious endowments. He was assisted by a jurist called 
Mufti who professed his opinion on religious and legal 
questions when authority failed. Shaik Ahmad and Mulla 
Abdul Gani were the great personalities who held the post 
of Khazi in the reign of Ahmad Shah Vali and Allauddin II. 
The Kotwal was the Commissioner of Police and city magi- 
strate, who was responsible for the peace and order of the 
capital. 

All the ministerial posts were filled up with great 
precaution and care. Only people of outstanding ability 
and experience were eligible for these posts. According to 



tbe tradition of the older Deccan, military capacity was 
also deemed as a necessary qualification for appointment 
as a minister. Princes of royal blood were rarely allowed to 
take part in the central government. It is recorded 
that Ahmad Shah Vali alone allowed his crown prince 
Allauddin to help the central government. But it seems 
that no definite portfolio was given to him. Every 
appointment carried the royal investiture in the shape of 
a ring which was a'warded while one was appointed and 
taken back while dismissed. When Allauddin II dismissed 
Dilawar Khan Afghan, Vakilush-Shahi, he was asked to 
give back the ring of appointment.* Ministers who proved 
efficient and most loyally were devoted to the State 
w’ere liberally rewarded with every possible honour and 
distinction. To take the example of the early period: 
Saifuddin Gori enjoyed the highest honour the State 
could confer on him. He had the sole privilege ’ to 
sit in the Durbar which others could not even dream of. 
The hands of his daughter were sought for Mohammad 
Shah, which was equally a great favour. Khawaja 
Mahmood Gawan is another example, but of later a period. 
He occupied a position as exalted as that of the king 
himself. Apart from the special privileges allowed to him, 
he possessed very lengthy and high-sounding titles. 
Malka-i-Jahan, the mother of Mohammad Shah Lashkari, 
treated him as her brother, and the king used to thank 
God and flatter himself with the words that he had a great 
associate like Mahmood Gawan. The State too did not 
tolerate any lack of efficiency or misconduct on the part of 
such high officers. It was for this reason that Allauddin 
II dismissed his foreign minister, Dilawar Khan Afghan, 
and asked him to give back his investiture. 

Provincial Governments— their heads and functions. 

The organization of the provincial government was as 
accurate as the central structure. The kingdom was divided 
into several administrative units, big and small, controlled 
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by their respective officers. The largest unit, as adminis- 
tered by the Bahmanides was a province styled as Taraf in 
the Bahmani phraseology. It means a direction, and the 
word Suba, used as its alternative, in the Moghal period 
conveys the same meaning. The Capital was regarded as the 
centre of the kingdom and the provinces were named 
according to the directions— North, South, Bast, or West- 
in which tbey lay from it. As the Bahmani provinces 
were four in number, they were spoken of as “ Hudood-i- 
Arba,” meaning four directions. The next division under 
the Taraf was the Sarkar, and so every Taraf consisted of 
several Sarkars, which are the same as districts in the 
modern sense. Sarkars were further divided into 
Parganas which are equal to modern Talluka and Tahsil. 
These Parganas had groups of villages under them, the 
smallest units of administration. This was the system of 
territorial division, first experienced in the Deccan, which 
the Moghals followed, with a slight alteration of 
nomenclature namely, the larger division was termed as 
Suba instead of Taraf. But it is curious that the 
Bahmani rulers followed the same system as in the days of 
the older Deccan. Bahmani divisions corresponded exactly 
to those administered by the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta 
Rajas. The Bahmani Taraf corresponded to the Rashtra, 
Sarkar to the Vishaya, and Pargana to the Bhugti of the 
ancient Deccan. It is still more curious that the areas of 
these divisions were to a great extent the same as before. 
Since the dimensions of these administrative units were 
mainly geographical and natural, and demarcated carefully 
by the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta administrators, there w^as 
no reason to make any alteration in them. It seems that 
the Bahmani administrators tried to preserve the same 
dimensions. The difference lay in the nomenclature only. 
For example the areas of the Sarkars of Nasik and Belgam 
were exactly the same as in the Rashtrakuta period. It 
is rather strange that the Bahmani Kingdom which was 
as big as the previous kingdoms of the Deccan, was 
divided into not more than four provinces, whereas the 
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Ghalukya and Rashtrakuta Kingdoms had more divisions 
of this type. It is estimated that the Rashtras or provinces 
included in the Rashtrakuta Empire were not less than 20 
or 26.1 It is quite possible that the early Bahmani 
administrators, Allauddin Hassan and his prime minister, 
Saifuddin G-ori, who were responsible for these territorial 
divisions, might have judged an unnecessary complexity 
and pressure of work on the part of the central government. 
Had there been more provinces there would have been an 
over- burden on the central government. The provinces 
were formed according to the geographical and natural 
limits. One province, say, the province of Maharashtra 
did not encroach on that of Andhra. Being thus 
carefully demarcated within their natural boundaries, 
the governors of the provinces who were posted there were 
to look to the requirements of one nationality. Their 
attention and time were not diverted, and they were able 
to supply what was wanted, and administered their res- 
pective areas very ably. The result was that the different 
nationalities of the Deccan were in a position to develop 
their mental and physical capacities according to their 
national and geographical propensities, and there was no 
loss of talent which is likely in wrong divisions. 

Among the four provinces, Hassan Abad Gulburga 
was one, which extended up to Raichur and Mudgal. It 
was purely Kainatak, which included Canarese Districts. 
Doulat Abad was the other province, with Junair, Jeval, 
Bede, and Rattan. This province covered the whole of 
Maharashtra from one end to the other, Berar was 
another, which including Mahore, was distinctly a separate 
geographical division. The fourth one was Bedar, which 
including Khandhar, Indore, and Kolas, was purely 
Andhra. The officers who were posted in these provinces 
were called Tarafdars, meaning in charge of the Taraffs. 
Though they were civil officers, responsible for the pro- 
vincial administration, . that is, to preserve peace and 
oi'der, and to collect the revenue, they were at the. same 
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time in charge of provincial defence. They had to supervise 
the large military forces maintained, and the force 
situated within the limits of the provinces. They were 
called upon by the central government to reinforce the 
central militia by their provincial armies uoder their own 
command in times of war. Sometimes they were required 
to light their own battles with the neighbouring odds. 
Thus they had their double duty. They were not only in 
charge of civil and revenue administration, but they were 
at the same time commanders of the provincial forces, and 
hence they were called both as Tarafdars and Sar- 
Lashkars, meaning governors and commanders. This 
system of combining civil and.military services in single 
hands, was peculiar to the Deccan, and it came down to the 
Bahmanides from the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta periods. 
The Bahmanides attached the same importance to the 
provincial administration as they did to the central. The 
provinces, being far off territories, were not neglected as was 
usually the case in the mediaeval days. A glance at 
the history of the middle ages proves that the distant 
territories of the mediaeval dominions were not given the 
same attention as the centre. The bigger the dominion, the 
less was the attention paid to the far off territories. But 
on the contrary the Bahmani administration was excep- 
tionally careful so far as the provinces of the kingdom were 
concerned. The Bahmanides divided their kingdom into 
provinces and their sub-divisions as carefully as possible 
and provided them with administrative hands with the 
standard of efficiency the middle ages could furnish. The 
governors were appointed in recognition of their distin- 
guished civil and military services. There is a long list 
of such able governors, including the distinguished persons 
as Saifuddin, Mahmood Gawan, Khan Mohammed, 
Ay;am Humayun, Yousuf Adil Khan, Ahmad Nizamul- 
Mulk Bahri, Kathulla Imadul Mulk and Kbewanul Muik 
the elder. Princes of royal blood were also given the 
chance of acting as governors. Ahmad Shah Wali had 
appointed one of his sons, Mahmood Khan, to the 
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provinee of Berar, and the other -son, Dawood Khan,: to the 
province of Telungana.V The governors were eneouraged 
with as high an honour as they deserved. Sometimes they 
enjoyed the same position as the ministers of the centre. 
It was all due to Mohammed Shah I, who determined 
definite status and particularized distinct titles for each of 
the four G-overnors, as the title of Masnad-i-Ali for the 
G-overnor of Doulat Abad, Majlis-i-Ali for the Governor of 
Berar, Azam Humayun for the Governor of Telungana and 
Amirul Umara for the Governor of Gulbarga and 
Oanarese distriGts. .Farishta tells us that the titles so 
awarded by Mohammed Shah continued to his day.’ There 
were other officers as Dewan and Kotwal appointed to 
help the Governors in the provincial administration. The 
former, was meant to keep his eye on all the feudatories 
of the province, and see whether they supplied their feudal 
quota due to the State, and the latter was responsible for 
the peace and order of the province, just as in the centre,^ 
and as such the provincial administration was a miniature 
of the centre in the same manner as in the days of the 
Easht'cakutas. 

Another important point remarkable about the pro- 
vincial administration is, that it was not left entirely to 
the discretion of the local officers, but on the other hand 
it was carried on under the strict supervision of the central 
government. It was for this reason that the Bahmanis 
tried to link the provincial administration with that of tbe 
centre, with every possible means. Usually the Governors 
were appointed as local officers exclusively intended for the 
provinces with no direct connection with the centre. But 
the Bahmani Kingdom, did not follow the general rule. 
It also allowed its ministers to take charge of the 
provinces. Saifuddin is an example of the early period, 
who was in charge of the province of Doulatabad, in spite 
of the fact that he was the Prime Minister in the centre. 

* Pari'shta, p. 320. ' 
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Khawaja Mahmood Gawan and Malik-i-Bassan Bahri are 
later examples, wtio were both ministers and ^Governors of 
Bijapur and the Northern Telungana respectively. As 
these ministers were attached to the central, government, 
which they could not possibly avoid, they governed their 
provinces through their deputies. The reason of this 
strange policy seems to be that the Bahmani Kingdom 
wanted a strict hold, and provide the central government 
with the means to bear directly on the provinces. The 
governors as such acting also in the capacity of ministers, 
were directly responsible to the central government. Be- 
sides, the kings made their tours personally in the provinces 
as frequently as possible to get thereby first hand 
knowledge as to how the local government was carried on.. 
Kerishta records of Mohammed Shah I that he made his 
annual tours in each and every province and kept himself 
informed of the distant units of administration. He sur- 
prised the local territories without previous notice with a 
false show of hunting, so that he was in a position to see- 
every thing as it was.^ . 

The constitution so framed by Allauddin Hassan,- 
Mohammed Shah I, and Saifuffudin Gori, was permanent, 
and held good so long as the kingdom remained in its 
original boundaries, i.e., it lasted for a century and a 
quarter till the end of Mohammed Shah Lashkari’s reign. 
But during the reign of this monarch the political situation 
of the provinces changed, owing to the large conquests 
made on the Eastern and Western wings of the kingdom. 
On the East the whole of Telungana was subjugated which 
extended up to Orissa. Formerly this boundary did not 
go beyond Warangal. On the West the whole of Konkan 
and Kanara was annexed;, and the result was that the 
kingdom spread out from one coast of the sea to the other. 
The kingdom, in consequence, had outgrown the old pro- 
vincial system introduced in the earlier reigns. The 
province of Telungana and Doulatabad were especially 
affected because both the provinces were more than doubled 

1 larishta, p. 297. 
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in area. Naturally an overhaul of provincial divisions be- 
came necessary. The governors of these provinces were 
overburdened and consequently they were not able to 
perform the duties as efficiently as the authors of the 
Bahmani constitution intended. When Khawaja Mah- 
mood Gawan, who was at the helm of affairs in the reign 
of Mohammed Shah Lashkari, came forward to divide the 
extended provinces, it appeared that for the sake of simi- 
larity the partition of the other provinces was also 
necessary. 

Khawaja was able to complete his plan -of partition 
in 1480 at Kondapalli, where the royal camp was taking 
rest after the conquest in Nothern Telungana. He divid- 
ed Telungana into Bajmahindiy and Warangal, Berar 
into Gavil and Mahur, Doulatabad into Doulatabad and 
Junair, and Gulburga into Gilburga and Belgam. Thus 
the kingdom was fairly divided into eight provinces instead 
of four, and eight Governors were appointed over them. 
Those who were appointed under the new scheme were 
Malik Hassan, Azam Khan, Fathulla Imadul Mulk, 
Khudawand Khan, Yousuf Adil Khan, Fakhrul Mulk, 
Dastur Dinar, and Khawaja Mahmood Gawan, respec- 
tively. But Mahmood Gawan’s reforms did not stop here. 
He went a step further and curtailed the powers of the 
Governors’ they originally possessed. The G overnors were 
commanders as well, and as such they had the command 
of the fortresses situated in the provinces, and were autho- 
rised to make all the military appointments under them. 
These powers were all removed from their jurisdiction. 
Besides, many of the Parganahs situated in the provinces 
were resumed by the king as crown-lands and at the same 
time an efficient system of inspection was introduced with 
the object of supervising the feudatories and for ascertain- 
ing whether they maintained their quota due to the State 
in accordance to the sum allowed to them. 

There is no doubt that the reforms introduced by 
•Khawaja in connection with the provinces were to a great 
extent reasonable, but jt yas unfortunate for the reforms 
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and their author that all of them fell fiat. They unluckily 
were brought forward under the circumstances, which 
owing to party jealousies were exceedingly disappointing. 
The two parties, Daccanies and outsiders, headed by the 
great personalities of the time j were hostile to each other. 
The former did not tolerate the rise of the outsiders in 
the kingdom, and since the reforms were introduced by 
Khawaja, the leader of the foreign faction, they were looked* 
down with contempt. The partition of the provinces was 
regarded as a trick on the part of the author to increase 
the number, and to secure thereby more Governors belong- 
ing to his party. The curtailment of the provincial 
powers was attributed to his selfish motive of misappro- 
priation. He meant to combine all the powers of the 
State central and provincial, in Ms own hand. This 
policy of centralisation was certainly fatal to the State. 
When Khawaja was removed from the scene, with the 
central and provincial powers combined in bim, the king- 
dom was naturally broken and the reforms were no more. 



ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF KING IJ DAYAN A 

By N. N. Ghosh, m.a., l.t., 

Head of the Hejoartnient of History and Civics, 
Ewing Christwt College, Allahaiad. 



Dates are the sheet anchor of history. A great deal 
of uncertainty and difficulty with regard to the histori- 
city of King Udayana of KausambI will be removed if we ' 
can once ascertain the probable date of his reign. Then 
the King of Kausambi who figures so prominently in 
Buddhist legends and traditions, in Pali canonical and 
Sanskrit literature will at once become a living historical 
personality and the events of his reign assume a political 
significance. The task is tremendous, but the importance 
of it justifies attempting it. The data available for the 
task are meagre, and are mainly literary. The method 
adopted, therefore, to fix the chronology of Udayana is 
mathematical deduction, some later-day dates of impec- 
cable certainty gathered from Mauryan history providing 
the major premises of our reasonings and conclusions. 
The periods of reign assigned to dynastic kings in the 
Purapas, the Ceylonese Chronicles — the Dipavaiiisa 

and Mahavamsa— and references in Pali canonical texts 
have provided the links in the chain of arguments. 

The only scholar known to me who has until now 
made any attempt to give a date to King Udayana’s reign 
is Dr. Pradhan. He calculates Ddayana to have reigned 
from 600 B.C. to 490 B.C.' While unable to accept the 
date of Udayan'a’s accession given by Dr. Pradhan as 
satisfactory, I must admit that he has hit the most satis- 
factory approximate time. Dr. Pradhan’s motive, how- 
ever, was not so much to fi.nd a satisfactory solution of the 

* Pradhan — The Chronology of Ancient India, p. 247. 
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problem of the chronology of Udayana’s reign, as to find 
the date of the Great War of the Mahabharata. The 
finding of the dates of dynastic kings on the Puranic data 
was only ancillary to his main purpose, namely to arrive 
at ia satisfactory solution of the problem of dating the 
Mahabharata War, to which he devoted the last four 
chapters of his book. . 

The date of Alexander’s invasion of India (327-326 
B.C.) and the date of his death (323 B.C.) are important 
landmarks for the chronology of early Indian history. It 
is not that we do not find dates mentioned in the Puranas, 
but the system used therein is defective. It was necessary 
to start from a date of impeccable basis to construct the 
Mauryan chronology. The Greek data provided us with 
that starting point. Chandragupta’s accession to the 
throne happened a few years after Alexander’s retirement 
from India and probably after the great general’s death. 
B.C. 321 has been accepted as the most probable date of 
Ghandragupta’s accession.^ It may be a few years later 
but certainly not earlier than 326 B.C. and much later 
than 321 B.C. So, accepting 321 B.C. as the year of 
accession of Chandragupta to the throne of Magadha, we 
may bring into use the data provided in the ancient 
literature for the purpose of finding the dates of pre- 
Mauryan kings of the various janajjarZas who were con- 
temporaries of the Buddha and of whom King Udayana 
was one. The most important fact to be noticed in this 
connection is the date of the Buddha’s death. 

Dr.. Carpenthir assigns the Parinibbana to 477 B.C. 
and gives reasons for it. (Vide his article in Ind. Ant., p. 
173 H.) Buddhist tradition assigns' it to 643 B.C. 
According to the Mahabodhi Society reckoning the year 
1936 is the year 2478 of the Mahaparinibbana. According 
to Fleet 482 B.C. was a probable date of the Buddha’s death 

^ Thomas — C.H.I., voL L, pp. 471-473 According to Dr. Vincent 
Smith the date of the accession of Chandragupta is 322 B.C. 
(E.H.I., p. 196.) Mr. N. Bhattasali attempts to make it B.C. 
313 {J.E.A.S., 1933) whieh is difficult to accept. 
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(J.E.A.S. 1906, p. 667) which he now corrects to be 483B.O. 

But for reasons stated hereunder B.C. 483 appears to 
me as the more satisfactory year of the Buddha’s Maha- 
parinibbana. 

According to the Dipavainsa and the Mahavamsa the 
coronation of Asoka took place 218 years after the death 
of the Buddha. Now, according to the Ceylonese chroni- 
cles Chandrag'upta reigned for 24 years and his son 
Bindusara for 28 years.' Therefore, accepting B-C. 321, 
the year of Chandragupta’s accession as a correct land- 
mark of the Mauryan chronology, Asoka’s accession to 
the throne falls in 269 B.C. Now, according to the 
Kalihga Edict, Asoka conquered the kingdom of Kaiihga 
in the eighth year of his coronation.''^ Again some years 
passed between his accession to the throne and his corona- 
tion. According to Dr. Smith the gap is one of four 
years.^ Therefore Asoka’s coronation took place in 265 
B.C., if the Ceylonese is to be believed. Add 218 years 
to 265, you get 483, which is the year of the Buddha’s 
Parinibhaija. 

' All authorities — the Purauas, Dipavauisa, Mahavamsa, Buddha- 
ghosha, and the Burmese tradition agree as to the length of 
Chandragupta’s reign. The Purapas differ from tlie Ceylonese 
accounts as to Bindusara’s period of reign which is 25 years 
according to the former and 28 years according to the latter. 

^ XIII E.E. Athaoishabhisitaha devanam piyasa Piyadasine 
Idgine A (stava) sKa-avhisita {sa de) vana 2 JTiya&a Priadrasi 
(sa) mno 

Kalinga F j. 

Kalingya vijita. 

^ Dr. Smith rejects the Ceylonese tradition and accepts the 
northern tradition as to the cause of the delay of Asoka' s 
coronation. ^ According to the former Asoka killed his 99 
brothers before he could firmly establish himself on the throne. 
According to the latter, he fought his eider brother Susima 
alone. The story of the northern school, according to Dr. 
Smith, was invented by monks to place a dark background 
of Asoka’s early wickedness behind the bright picture of his 
mature piety. Mr. K. P, Jayaswal thinks that the delay 
was^ due to the fact that Asoka attained his 25th year, the 
traditional age of royal abhisheka three or four years after bis 
accession. (J.B.O.E.S. 1917, p. 348.) 
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H then 483 B.O. is the most credible date for the 
death of the Buddha, he must have been born in 563 B.C., 
as he was eighty years old when be chose his parinibhana 
at Kusinara. There may be a great deal of controversy 
as to the exact date of his birth, but there is none as to 
the length of the life he lived, wdiieh is acknowledged to 
be eighty years mentioned in the Pali canons. And as 
the Pali texts - our only available source on the subject — 
inform us that he was ‘J9 years old at the time of his great 
Eenunciation and 36 years old when he attained the 
Buddhahood, this last event- must have happened about 
527 B.C. We also learn from the Pali texts that the 
Buddha visited Kausambi at least twice— -in the sixth and 
in the ninth year of his ministr)’. The first visit of the 
Buddha to Kausambi was, therefore, in 521 B.O. and the 
second in 518 B.O. During both these visits King 
IJdayana reigned in Kausambi. Now that we have been 
able to find the probable period of his reign, let us see if we 
can hit the probable date of his accession. It was during 
his first visit to Kausambi, we have already noted, that the 
Buddha delivered the BodJn-Rajakumara-SuUa (ot the 
instruction of the prince of Kausambi while he was the 
viceroy of the Bhagga country.' Prince Boclhi was sup- 
posed to have passed his period of adolescence by that 
time to be put in charge of the Government of a province. 
So if Prince Bodhi was at least twenty-one years old when 

^ I guess it was a newly conquered province, which is, according 
to my friend Tripitakacharya Eahula Siinkrityana, the great 
Pali scholar and tourist, identical with the present Mirzapur 
District, the Sumsumara Gira being identical with the present 
Chunar hill. He first stated this in his book Buddhacharya 
pp. 75 and 176. I had also a personal talk with him on this 
subject, and was satisfied on the point that the Sumsumara 
Gira of the Bhagga country mentioned in the Majjhinia 
Nikaya irresistahly suggests to the Chunar hill as the nearest 
place of that description to Kausambi. The place was 
evidently conquered by Udayana about whose warlike 
activities we get plenty of references in Pitli and Tibetaii 
Texts, k. minor prince could not possibly iiave been appointed 
to rule over a newly conquered people. 



he was the viceroy of the Bhagga country, and when the 
Buddha paid his first visit to his father’s kingdom, King 
Udayana was expected to be at least forty-two years old, 
at the modest estimation, in 621 B.C. King Uda 5 ''ana was 
evidently in the prime of his youth when V asuiadatta, the 
princess of Avanti and the mother of Bodhi-Kumara fell 
in love with her father’s handsome captive. So we 
presume that King Udayana married Vasuladatta in 643 
B. C., when he was twenty y.ears old. The first fruit of 
the wedlock, (and the only issue that we know of) was 
born a year later, i.e. in 642 B.C. He was twenty-one 
years older in 521 B.C., the year of the Buddha’s first 
visit to KausambL We know from the Pali sources that 
Udayana was reigning on the throne of KausambI when 
the incident leading to his romantic marriage with 
Vasuladatta took place; and if he was at least a year on 
the throne before that event, he ascended the throne in 
544 B.C. Thus we may venture to determine King 
Udayana’s chronology as follows : 


Birth .... .... 663 B.C. 

Accession .... 544 B.C. 

Matrimonial Alliance with 
Avanti .... .... 643 B.C. 

Birth of Bodhikumara ... 642 B.C. 


According to Peta-Vatthu commentary Udayana 
survived the Buddhaf If that is true Udayana was a very 
old man when he died, and must have reigned over forty 
years. We cannot therefore, accept Dr. Pradhana’s sug- 
gestion of 490 B.C. as the year of Udayana’s death, but 
we have to place it after 483 B.C. on different grounds, as 
the reader has seen, from what that learned scholar has 
adduced. 


PROBABLE REYENUE UNDER TlPU 

By Dr. M. H. Gopal, m.a., ph.d. (Lond.), 

Maharaja' s College, Mysore. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED. 

Aifcchison 

Bri. Mus. Add. ... 

Dirom’s Cornwallis 
Campaign. 

Mad. Sec, Pro. ... 

Gleig’s Munro ... 

Martin’s Wellesley’s 
Despatches , 

Home Misceilaneons 

In 1799 when the Hindu State was re-estahlished in 
Mysore, the revenue was assumed at 13,74,077 K. P.,' 
but at the end of 1799-1800 the actual revenue realised 
amounted to 22,48,787 K. P. and by 1803-4 it had risen 
to 26,19,167 K. P.® This extraordinary increase was 
not wholly due to Purnaiya’s management. I have 
attempted in the following pages to show that the revenue 
assumed in 1799 was very likely an under-estimate based 
on Tipu Sultan’s false accounts of 1792. For while 
dividing his territories in 1799, the allies relied on his 
accounts of 1792 as no other was then available. 

Although the want of reliable and complete data 
forbids any absolute conclusion, the available data indicate 

4 Schedule G of the Partition treaty of 1799; Aitchison 
Vol. TX, Page 65. 

^ Wilk’s Report on the interior administration, of Mysore, abstract 
of appendix 7. 


... Treaties, Engagements and Sannads. (1909) by C. V. 
Aitchison. 

... .British Museum Additional Mss. in London. 

A Narrative of the Campaign in India which termi- 
nated the war with Tippo Sultan in 1792 (1793). 

... Madras Secret Proceedings, Mss. in the India Ofiice, 
London; 

... The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro by 
G. E, Gleig (1835). 

The Despatches, Minutes and correspondence of ; the 
Marquess Wellesley by M. Martin (1840). 

... Mss. in the Home Miscellaneous series in the India 
Office, London. 
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that the territories comprising the new State of Mysore 
were probably undervalued by about 50 per cent. To 
establish this conclusion, it is necessary to examine the 
revenue of Mysore previous to 1799. Of the available 
accounts of the revenues about 1790, those of Tipu Sultan 
demand the first consideration. At the treaty of 1792, 
Tipu had to produce accounts of the income of the State. 
Accordingly Ali Reza, one of the Mysore Vakils or repre- 
sentatives submitted an account in two parts, ^ the 
revenues of the ancient possessions, i.e., those parts which 
had been rmder Hyder’s dominion about 1770; and the 
outlying districts which were the later conquests of Hyder 
and his son. The fonner comprised 9 main divisions^ 
with 196 taluks and yielded, according to Tipu,^ 35,14,313 
K. P. The outlying districts appear to have been 
divided into some 50 divisions and 232 taluks producing 
an income of 33,08,914,'’ bringing the totaT revenue to 
68,23,227 R. P. To this must be added, according to the 
Mysoreans, th.Q'peslicuali ox tribute from Karnul amounting 
to two lakhs of rupees or about 66,666 K. P., and the 
profit derived at Calicut from the mint and the sale of 
black pepper and sandal-wood.^ But, as lam dealing 

'■Conferences with Tipu’s Vakils, 1792, appendix 12, [Bri. 
Mifs. .ddA 13,662, folios 49-55.) 

^ Whether these dwisions ■were assofdaris or not is do^ubtful, 
because they widely differ froHi one another in their yield 
and extent. 

Gonferences ‘ivith Tipu’s vakils. 1792, appendix 12. (Bri. 
Mus. Add. 13,662. folio 55.) 

Idem, folio 52. 

^ Idem, folio 63. 

The arrears mentioned in ^ the foregoing account do not come 
under annual revenue. 

It may be mentioned that in Tipu’s account, {Idem, appendix 12) 
particularly in the part dealing with the outlying districts, 
some taluks appear repeated, e.g. Kanakagiri. But a closer 
examination reveals that they must be separate taluks 
bearing the same name. Thus Kanakagiri mentioned along 
with Anegondi yielded 79,100 K.P., while another Kanakagiri 
mentioned as consisting of three taluks yielded 30,352 K.P. 
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with the question very broadly, these small items may he 
left out of account. 

The Sultan’s estimate was rejected as inaccurate and 
unreliable and for very good reasons. When the necessary 
papers were demanded, the Mysoreans postponed producing 
them and when at last they were produced, they were 
absolutely unsatisfactory. In Lord Oornwallis’s words 
“ Papers of this description would answer no useful pur- 
pose as they did not state the revenue of any particular 
year, but were made up of the extracts of the accounts of 
several different years, and “ they appeared to be lately 
made and had neither the seal nor the signature of the 
Go'nongoes Of t\\e Herishtadars.'"' In o'A\e.Y words, the 
accounts were made up for the occasion. When 
Cornwallis demanded the accounts for three years, namely 
1192,1195 and 1197 PVt-s-Zi, properly authenticated and 
sealed and signed by the district and taluk officers, the 
answer was that the papers had been lost in the late 
campaign.^ Tipu’s accounts were, therefore, unsatisfac- 
tory for two rea.sons. First, they were not authenticated ; 
secondly, they did not show the revenue of any particular 
year, They were made out of the accounts of different 
years, but all for a period preceding the war; the 
accounts of some districts,* for instance Coorg, referred to 
a period seven years back, no revenue being stated to have 
been received since. In spice of the assertion of Tipu’s 
vakils that there had been no selection of revenues for 
indirect purposes and that a correct estimate for any one 
year would make little difference,* it is obvious that the 
account was unreliable. 


f Sir John Keiinaway to Ohuiam AU awl Ali Beza, Tipu’s vakils, 
4th March 1792. {Bri. Mus. Add. 13,662, appendix 18, 
folio 57.) Kennaway was the Company’s spokesman in the 
treaty negotiations with Mysore in 1792. 

" Same to same. 9th March 1792. (Idem, appendix 30, folio 70.) 
^ Kennaivay’ s diary, 3i’d March 1792. (Bri. Mus. Add. 13,662, 
folio 25.) 

* Ibid. 
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In what respect, then, was it unsatisfactory ? Apart 
from the minor objections of the Company and the 
inclusion of certain profits of trade from Calicut, and of 
the Nizam to the addition of certain tribute,^ the funda- 
mental objection was that there was a gross under-estimate. 
“ There is every reason to suppose,” runs para 4 of the 
memorial explanatory of the Partition Treaty of Mysore,^ 
“ that this estimate (i.e. of 17921 is much below the real 
produce of the revenues of the country, especially in its 
valuation of the Company’s share.” “The countries 
ceded by Tippoo Bultan,” observed another contemporary,^ 
“ are found to exceed the value at which they are stated 
in the first estimate of their account.” How far the false 
account affected the allies and how far the Company gained 
an undoubted, though perhaps unintentional, advantage 
over the allies are not material to the present discussion. 
It is sufficient to note that there was an under-valuation, 
but its degree is a matter of great importance. 

Captain Macleod, who enquired into the state of 
Tipu’s revenues immediately after his fall, observes'* that 
Tipu’s Jummabundy had not snEered. any change since 
1786, except the increase shown in column 2, and 
consequently the schedule he gave the allies in 1792 must 
have been less than his Jummabund/i/ in nearly the 
same proportion that the sums in column 6 are less than in 


hKennaway’s diary, 3rd March 1792. (Bn. Mtis. Add. 13,66^, 
folio 25.) 

^ Mysore State Papers, p&ge 22. 

Statement of the finances of the Company on the renewal of the 
Charter. (Dirom’s Cornwallis' campaign, appendix No. IV.) 
Likewise Wood, another contemporary, remarks : “ The 
revenue is stated in Tippoo’s estimate of 1792 ; but its 
amount was at that time suspected and has since been 
proved greatly to exceed the valuation then submitted by 
Tippoo to Lord Cornwallis and the allies.” {Bevimo of the 
origin and progress of the war in Mysore, page 25.) 

Macleod to the Commissioners for the affairs of Mysore. 8th 
July 1799. {Proceedings of the Commissioner's for the affairs 
of Mysore, 9th July 1799. Mad. Sec. Pro. 23rd July 1799.) 


m 

column 4.^ As this was in the proportion of 11 to 5, 
Tippu’s account was therefore about 5S per cent below 
the real yield. 

While Macleod’s general conclusion is not inaccurate, 
he seems to have been mistaken in detail. A general 
under-valuation of the whole kingdom would in no way 
have benefited Tipu, for his enemies wmuld have got a 
proportionate increase in the territories ceded to them. 
It was, therefore, to his advantage that the Sultan should 
under-estimate the districts which he expected to keep 
while he either correctly valued or over-valued those 
which he expected to lose. This simple method of deceit 
appears to have been adopted by Tipu, and this was the 
reason why he divided the accounts into the revenues of 
the outlying and those of the ancient territories. The 
allies suspected the reason of this procedure. Sir John 
Kenoaway was informed^ by Mir’ Alain that the allies 
were of opinion that “ tho ’ the amount of the revenue 
stated by Tippoo to arise from the countries he proposed 
to surrender might not much exceed what they were 
worth, yet an account of those called ancient possessions 
which it was his object to retain was a fabricated and 
false one and that the districts included in it were not set 
down at half their real value.” Of the under- valued 
territories more will be said later. Sir John further 
observed “ By the said statements the countries which 


^ Idem, statement enclosed in the letter. 


1 

Tippii\s Jamabayidi ' 
of 1796 including his 
30 per cent ideal , 
increase 

■ 2,-' ■■■ ' 

The increase of 
80 per cent only 

3,' ■ 

The tTamahandi 
without the 
increase 

4 , 

The Ja'tmhamli 
of column 3 in 
star pagodas 

5 

According to 
Tippu’s valu- 
ation in 1792 

K. 1\ 

K. P. 

K. P, 

Star Pagodas 

Star pagodas 

24,39,862 

6,65,414 

17,74,438 

14,78,698 

6,70,623 


^ Kmmioay’s diary, 4th March 1792. {Bri. Mtts. Add. 13662, 
folio 26). 

^ Ketinaway to &iilam Ali and Ali Reza. 9th March 1792. 
(J<feOT appendix 30). 
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the officers of Tippoo’s G-overnment have denominated 
frontier countries . . . [have been] and those he- stvles 

ancient possessions ... [have been] stated at less than 
their real value.” There are sufficient proofs of this over- 
rating, After long experience as a Collector of the 
Baramahal, Muni'o observed d “ This report [f.e., over- 
rating of territories by Tipu] seems to be confirmed by 
experience in Malabar where, after a trial of seven years 
the revenue is still lower than the schedule. I could 
scarcely hope to bring the country up to its estimated 
value in so short a time, to do in one year what had not 
in the adjoining province been done in seven.” In another 
letter^ he wrote in 1802 from Chit wagh “The desolate 
state of the Ceded Districts and the greater part of them 
having been so much overrated in the schedule of ninety- 
two [i.e., 1792] gave me a good deal of vexation ; for the 
public having been accustomed to see Tippoo’s estimate 
exceeded’ every where else, they think it ought to be so in 
every instance, without making any allowances. The 
secessions of 1792 will never equal the schedule in my 
time.” As regards the territories ceded to the Marathas, 
he said ^ that “ judging by the produce of those immediately 
bordering on Srooda-, I do not believe that the provinces 
ceded to Peshwah by the Sultan in 1792 yield above three- 
fifths of the schedule estimate.” 

There is another piece of evidence. According to the 
papers given in by Govinda Rao Bhagwant on the Sth 
March 1792, the revenue of Calicut, Gooderi, Cole 
Mangalore and Colepur by inquiry was 22,00,000 rupees, 
while, according to Tipu’s statement, it was 8,48,760 


■ * Munro to Wellesley. Governor-General, 29th J-une 1799. 

(Martin’s Wellesley’s despatches, Vol. TI, page 58). 

^ Mmiro to Alexander Bead. 28th September 1802. (Gleig’s 
Munro. Vol III, page 169). 

^ Mumo to Wellesley. Governor-General, dated Pungannr, 11th 
December 1802. (Idem. Page 173). 

■* Papers given in hy Govind Bao Bhagwant. 5th March 1792. 
{Bri. Mus. Add. 13,662, appendix 21, folio 61), 


K. P. or 26,46,250 rupees showing an over'estiiii ate of 
3,46,296 rupees. 

It is, therefore, highly probable that the whole king- 
dom had not been ever valued, but that, on the contrary, 
a part of the dominions, perhaps extending to about one 
half had been over-rated. It is uncertain how far the 
over-rating went. According to Munro the over-estimate in 
the Maratha secessions was probably two-fifths, while by 
G-ovind Eao Bhagwant’s papers it appears that a part of 
the territories ceded to the Company was over-rated by 
about one-seventh. Perhaps Tipu thought it wise not to 
annoy the Company by an extra over-valuation of the 
territories likely to fall to it. The general over- valuation 
of the outlying districts may be reckoned betw'een two- 
fifths and one-seventh. 

To revert to the under-valuation of the . ancient 
territories : When the victors began to suspect the 

accounts of the Sultan, they attempted to get a correct 
estimate of the revenues by local enquiries and papers. 
These estimates were unluckily not obtained for the whole 
of Mysore but for parts only perhaps because the main 
object was to show that there had been under-estimation 
and because of the want of time to collect the data. 
However, two principal estimates were prepared in 1792 
and a third one in 1799. The former arc by Macleod and 
Mir’ Alam and often cover the same districts. There are 
other estimates by Colonel Bead, the Marathas and others, 
but consideration of them may be deferred. 

Macleod’s enquires* extended to about 40 taluks, the 
revenue of which was 10,99,022 K. P. as against Tipu’s 
estimate of'6,02,349 K. P. This shows an under-valu- 
ation of 4,96,673 K. P. or a little over 45 per cent. The 
basis of the estimate was the personal enquiries of Captain 
Bead and his own assistants, and the reports of men of 
local knowledge who had acted as Seriahtadars under 
Tipu. 

' Idaclevd to Kennaway, 10th March 1792. {Bri. Mus. Add. 

13,662, appendix 32, folios 71-2.) 
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Mir’ Alaui’s account* covered 57 taluks, their re- 
venues being 16,31,000 K. P. as against the Sultan’s 
estimate of 9,40,895 K. P., exhibiting an under-estimate 
of 6,90,105 K. P. or about 42 per cent. 

Further, the estimates of Macleod and Mir’Alam 
cover 36 common taluks. The actual value of these taluks 
according to the former, was 8,79,237 K. P., and according 
to the latter, 7,99,200 K. P., giving a difference of only 
98,027 K. P. or about 11 per cent. This is not so great 
a difference as to bar us from accepting them as substan- 
tially true. That there had been no consultation between 
the authors of the two statements is evident from the 
difference in their estimates, while Mir’ Alain’s accounts 
were apparently completed some five days earlier than 
Macleod’s and altogether omit four districts for which 
Macleod gives figures. 

According to the Maratha representatives, Govind 
Eao BhagwantV the real revenue of certain Mahals 
belonging to Seringapatam, namely, Chakragiri, Darapur, 
Kangam and others, was 2,95,000 rupees, while the Sultan 
had estimated it at only 1,52,000 rupees, that is, actually 
1,43,000 rupees or 49 per cent less.® Again just before 


' Estimates given by Mir’ Alam of the difference in the real 
revenues of certain districts and the statement of them given 
in (Br. Mus. Add. 13,662, appendix 20, Fart 2, folio 
69.60.) 

Papers given in by Govind Eao Bhagioant on March 1892 
[Bri- Mus. Add, 13,662, appendix No. 21, folio 61.) 

^ Govind Rao’s statement {Ibid) incorrectly shows the under-, 
estimate at 43,000 instead of at 1,43,000 rupees. This misled 
Sir John Kennaway who writes that “ it is observable here 
that had the district of Pulvaneer-Pakshy been inserted as it 
fairly ought to have been in the account quoted from Tippoo’s 
statement, the amount which it makes Tippoo to have under- 
valued certain districts specified in it would have been 
only .13 instead of 43,000 rupees, which it is now stated 
at. ” Apart from this over-sight, the objection of Sir John 
reduces the difference only to 1,00,000 rupees or 34 per 
cent. 
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the final fall of Tipu, Colin Mackenzie* estimated the 
value of 13 taluks in Gooty at 8,98,665 rupees, while 
Tipu’s own estimate in 1792 for the same 13 taluqs had 
been 5,86,713 rupees, showing a difference of 3,11,942 or 
34| per cent, while the difference between Tipu and 
Mackenzie in Gurumkonda is less, being 22 per cent.^ 

Turther, when in 1792 Tipu valued Bidnur at seven 
lakhs of Kanterai pagodas, Uari Pant was prepared to 
accept it as the Peshwa’s share at 12 lakhs,^ or even at 
14 lakhs/ Even if all allowance is made for the strategic 
importance of Bidnur, we must still suppose it to have been 
greatly undervalued. 

Maeleod’s estimate prepared in 1799, immediately 
after Tipu’s death, showing an under- valuation of about 
55 per cent has already been mentioned. ^ 

In view of all these facts the under-valuation of 
the ancient territories may probably be assumed at 50 
per cent while the outlying districts had perhaps been 
over-rated by about 26 per, cent. On this basis the real 
revenue of Mysore before 1790-92 was in round figures:— 


■' ■ ■ ■ 1 
" ! 

Tipu’s valuation | 

Real valuation 

» 

KP. 

K. P. 

Bs, 

Outlying districts* 
Ancient possessions 

33,08,800 

35,14,000 

26,46,400 

70,28,000 

79,39,200 

2,10,84,000 

Total . . . 

68,22,800 

96.74,000 

2,90,23,200 

^ Hints on the 

present division 

. of Ballaghat 

Hyderabad, — 1st 


January 1799. {Idem. 13,659, folio 238.) “ I have added ” 
writes Mackenzie,” a statement of the five Sircars at present 
in the hands of the three powers estimated from the old dufter 
{as no late account of the actual revenue of the whole could 
be obtained.) (idem folio 236.) This is evidently some record 
other than any produced in 1792. 

^ The difference is less probably because Mackenzie refers to a 
period later than 1792 when there was greater irregularity 
and disorganisation in revenue collection. 

^ Bri. Mus. Add- 13,662, folio 62. 

Idem, folio 26. 

^ Supra, page 336. 
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This estimate is closely corroborated by a statement 
submitted by Govind Rao Bhagwaotb wherein he details 
the revenues of the 18 tukries^ or divisions of the Mysore 
dominions, bringing the total to 3,04,60,000 rupees. 
Farther, according to Lord Cornwallis," when Tipn’s 
accounts were rejected, a statement was formed from the 
best materials in the possession of the allies, which rated 
the Mysore dominions at two crores and sixty lakhs of 
rupees net revenue. Net revenue probably excluded the 
charges of collection.'' According to Captain Read® the 
annual average gross collections of the Ceded Districts for 
seven years from 1783-90 were 3,77,695 K. P. and the 
charges of collection for the same period averaged 58,256 
K. P. or 15’4 per cent of the collections. This proportion 
may perhaps be taken as applying to the whole kingdom, 
and the gross revenue therefore wmuld, according to 
Cornwallis, be 300 lakhs of rupees. Again, Read esti- 
mated'^ the Mysore revenue in 1788 at 80,00,000 of Star 
Pagodas or 280 lakhs of rupees. 

Certain other estimates of the Mysore revenues have 
been preserved. Of these, two differ widely — one by 
Sibbald and the other by James Grant.'' They, however 

^Papers given in by Govind Bao Bhagwant. — 5th March 1792. 
{Bri. Mus. 13,662, aippeiidix 21, folio 62.) 

^ In 1784 Tipu appears to have divided his kingdom into 7 
tuJcries, or provinces, in 1786 into 9 and in 1791 into 18. 
(Alexander Bead’s Sketch of revenue management, para 61. 
Baramahal records. Sec. I., page 151.) 

^ GormuaUis to the Gourt.—Sih April 1792. (Home Mis- 
cellaneous. Vol. 251, page 92.) 

Alexander Bead’s report of 10th .August 1794, (Baramahal 
records. See. I, page 215). In this report Bead calculates 
the net revenue. on this basis. 

® Ibid. 

^ Papers re management of certain districts, No. 3, appendix No. 
2 (Baramahal records. Section I., page 8.) 

' These estimates are found in an account entitled “ As to the 
nature of Tippoo’s country and the parts at present in his 
possession. ” Home Miscellaneous. Vol. 261, pages 245 
et seq.) I have not been able to trace the source from which 
Sibbald’s estimate has been taken. Grant’s estimate is 
found in an anonymously published book of his entitled “ A 
historical and political view of the Deccan ” and published 
in 1791. 


refer to different perfo^^ the former to about 1782 and 
the latter to 1790-91. Sibbald had served as one of the 
Oompany’s commercial agents in Mysore^ and his acconnt 
is reported to be based on the information of Hyat Sahib, 
Hyder’s Grovernor of Bidnur in 1762.^ According to 
him the total revenne was 718 lakhs of rupees, ^ and he 
gives some details of the revenue of the different pro- 
vinces. “ This vast sum, ” says the unknown writer of 
the extract,'^ “probably exceeded the fact wlxether we reason 
from the love of ostentation natural to the captive of an 
Asiatic Sovereign or from a kind of policy in impressing 
the English with high ideas of his master’s resources.” 
Mr. Foster^' seems to have embraced this opinion and 
thinks that the sum may bear a reduction of one-fourth 
and the revenue of the Sultan may be taken at 539 lakhs ; 
even this calculation in a subsequent part of the letter 
which gives it he thinks intinitely beyond the fact ; “ with 

^ James Sibbald was the Company’s commercial agent at 
Honaver. He was later in charge of the Company’s factory 
at Tellichery, In his petition dated 10th December 1783 to 
the King of England for protection Shaikh Aya^i (or Ay at or 
Hyat Sahib), a governor of Bidnur, says “ Mr. James Sibbald 
whom your servant has long been acquainted with is a man 
of the most penetrating genius . . . He was formerly 

deputed on the part of the Company to represent them at the 
Court of the Nawab Bahadur (Hyder Ali). He had ever a 
friendly intercourse with that prince and was much respected 
and esteemed by him. M.r. Sibbald remained for the space of 
ten years at Hunawar, a sea-port in Biddanore. So long a 
residence there led him to obtain well-grounded information 
of the affairs of that province.” {Home Miscellaneoiis, Vol. 
178, p. 598-9). 

^ Home Miscellaneous* VoL 248, pages 278 and ff* The first 
two pages are missing ; so the date and description of the 
document are uncertain, 

^ Ihid. 

Sibbald appears to have been followed in a document without 
date and name, {Home Miscellatieons, Vol- 251, page 137). 

I have been unable to find out who this Mr. Foster was, nor 
could I locate any of his letters or reports. 
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(says he) every admissible deduction such as the eventual 
failure of rents and tributes with a reasonable proviso also 
for the iisual exaggeration of Indian computation, if it shall 
be allowed that the Mysore revenue produce four and a half 
orores of rupees, Tippoo Sultan must be held in the first 
rank among the Sovereigns of Hindustan.” That even 
this sum is exaggerated is highly pi'obable, but James 
Grant takes us to the other extreme. Grant also gives ^ 
the revenues of the different parts and concludes that 
‘‘ the whole of Tippoo’s present effective revenue is under 
two crores of rupees or more precisely Es. 1,90,05,206, 
tho’ they have been usually rated in a total round sum at 
five or six million sterling.” On this the same unknown 
writer comments:^ “On comparing these opposite esti- 
mates it appears that that communicated by Mr. Sibbald 
must have been exaggerated at the time he gave it ; that 
the estimate of Mr.' Foster, on the other hand, is below 
the fact, and that Mr. Grant’s estimate was still more 
below it; ’ ’ and yet he concludes ^ that “ the probable amount 
of the revenues might be computed at seven or eight 
million sterling.” How this is less than the “ exaggerated 
estimate of Sibbald” is hot clear. 

There is still another estimate ascribed to one of 
Tipu’s officers.'^ ‘According to this account “The full 
collections amounted to five crores and ninety-two lakhs 
of Oanteroy pagodas (of three years each) ; the expense 
of the sebundy, etc., one and a half crore ; deficiencies in 
the collections from various causes, which lay over, sixty 

^ Home Miscella’neouSjYoX 251, page 347. 

^ Idem, Vol- 248, pages 287 et seq. 

^ Idem, 288. 

'' Idem, pages 296-7. The manuscript is dated Madras, 1st 
December 1790, and states that the account is " taken from 
the information of Mahomed Khoushro who left Tippoo near 
Dindigal in May 1788.” 

Asiatic Anmial Register for 1799 also contains this account and 
further says that William Kirkpatrick translated it from the 
original Persian. {Asiatic Annual Register, 1799, characters 
' page l). 


lacks ; for building and repairing forts, making docks and 
building ships, one crore and eighty-two lacks, paid into 
the treasury, two orores. Total five crores and ninety-two 
lacks,” This estimate must be incorrect. If the revenue 
was, as the officer asserts, 5,92 lakhs of Kanterai pagodas 
or 17| orores of rnpees, the figures are so high as scarcely 
to need refutation. No account hitherto considered ever 
mentions so high a figure. Further, it is highly improb- 
able that Tipu’s estimate of 1792 was less than one-eighth 
of the actual revenue. . 

Even if the figures should have stood for rupees, the 
preceding discussion shows that this estimate is far too 
high. 

The conclusion that Tipu’s accounts of 1793 were 
incorrect leads to a consideration of the question as to 
how far Tipu gained his object. 

The allies were convinced of the falsity of the Sultan’s 
accounts and therefore desired to employ their own esti- 
mate ; but because of the protestations and entreaties of 
the Mysore vakils they agreed to add only 27 lakhs to 
Tipu’s figures. In other words, the valuation of the 
various taluks was Tipu’s with an addition to the total 
amount of revenue which, instead of 210 lakhs, was taken 
at 237 lakhs of pagodas. The acceptance of the Sultan’s 
valuation subject to an addition to the revenue 

appears to have been a serious mistake. It wmuld per- 
haps have been more reasonable if the allies had insisted 
on receiving territories producing the whole of the addi- 
tional sum. 

The victors took all the over-valued territories except 
six taluks (3 in Purki, A.negondi and one of the tv/o 
Kanakagiris) valued at 1,94,372 K. P. or about Es. 5, 82, COO. 
The total estimated value of these districts ceded was, 
therefore, 31,13,642 K. P. or about Es. 93,30,000. If 
these districts were over-rated by about 25 per cent, their 
real value would have been Es. 74,64,000. The allies 
also took under-valued districts to the extent of 8,73,653 
K. P. or about Es. 26,20,000. If these were under-rated 
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by 50 per cent, their actual value was Rs. 52,40,000. 
Thus the actual value of the secessions was probably 
Rs. 1,27,04,000. Since the real yield of the kingdom 
was about 290 lakhs of rupees, the ceded territories should 
have amounted to 146 lakhs. The actual value of the 
ceded territories was, therefore, 18 lakhs too low, though 
the allies probably got lakhs more than they bargained 
for. 

Tipu, on the contrary, retained under-valued districts 
rated at 62,40,000 rupees and six taluks in the over-rated 
districts to the amounts of Rs. 5,82,000. 4’he actual 
revenue of the territories retained by him was 163 lakhs 
of rupees. Thus, by the device of under- valuing some 
districts and over-rating others, Tipu appears to have 
secured 18 lakhs of rupees more than his proper share and 
36 lakhs more than his enemies got. He, therefore, to 
some extent, secured the object for which he had very 
probably divided his accounts into those of the outlying 
and of the ancient possessions. 

Another consequence of Tipu’s action was the differ- 
ence in the shares really got by the allies. Each ally 
received, according to the Treaty, districts worth about 
39| lakhs of rupees but the actual values of the shares 
were far from equal. 



Tipu’s 

valuation 

Heal value 


K. P. 

K. P. i 

Es. 

Over-rated Districts 

5,35,960 

4,28,768 1 

1 ’ ! 

12,86,304 

Under- valued Districts 

6,68,005 

‘ 13,36,010 I 

40,08,030 

Profits, duties, etc. 

1,12,800 

1,12,800 

1 

; 3,37,400 

Total 

13,16,765 

18,77,578 

56,31,734 


As discussed in the preceding pages, over-valuation 
is taken to have been 25 per cent and under-valuation 
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50 per cent. Macleod, one of the British Officers adminis- 
tering the Baramahal District on their secession by Tipu 
to the Company, records that nine taluks in that district, 
which were valued at 1,34,000 K. P. in the Treaty, were 
actually worth 2,47,085 K. P. That is, from this area 
alone, the Company gained an advantage of nearly 3| 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Peshwa’s share was : — 



Tipu’s . 
valuation 

Beal value 


j. 

K. P. 

' ■ ' ' ■ i 

K. P. ' ! 

Bs. 

Over- rated territories ... 

12,76,062 

10,20,848 

30,62,544 

Under-valued territories 

40,604 

1 , 81,204 ^ 'j 

2,43,612 

1 

Total ... 

13,16,666 

11,02,052 

38,06,156 


The Nizam’s share was 



Tipu’s 

valuation 

Beal value 


K. P. 

K. P. 

Bs. 

Over-rated districts 

12,52,722 i 

10.02,176 

30,06,528 

Under- valued districts ... 

63,944 ; 

1,27,888 

3,83,664 

Total ... 

13,16,666 

11,30,064 

33,90,192 


While therefore according to the Partition Treaty of 
1792 each of the allies received territories yielding about 
39'5 lakhs, the actual shares were as below : — 


Es. 

Gompa.iiy ... ... ... 5&-3 lakhs 

Nizam ... ... ... 33*9 ,, 

Mahrattas ... .... ... 33-0 „ 

These figures show the great advantage the Company 
got over its allies. Thus the false accounts of Tipu 
Sultan proved profitable not only to him but to the 
Company as well, the sufferers being the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas. 



THE COEONATION OATH IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Db. E. C. Majumdak, m.a., ph.d., 

Dacca University, P. 0. Bamna — Dacca. 

— »~ 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal was the first scholar to draw the 
attention of the learned world to the ‘ coronation oath ’ 
and its great constitutional significance in ancient Indian 
polity. After explaining its origin, nature and effect, he 
sums up his views in the following words, in his Hindu 
Polity (Pt. II, pp. 49-60). 

“ Nations of antiquity and nations of our own times 
have devised coronation oaths for their kings. But none 
more forcibly brings to the notice of the new king the all- 
powerful, the all-sacred position of the country he is going 
to rule. To offend against the country was to offend 
against Clod Himself. Having once uttered this oath 
it was impossible to forget it. If a Hindu monarch failed 
to keep his coronation oath he would be a-satya-pratijna 
and a-satya-sandha, ‘ false in his vow,’ and he would for- 
feit his title to remain on the throne.” 

In view of the great importance of the subject, I 
thought it necessary to scrutinise the evidence very care- 
fully, and as I happen to differ fundamentally from Mr. 
Jayaswal I thought it best to open a discussion on this 
subject in the Oriental Conference. 

The fundamental assumption ’of Mr. Jayaswal is that 
the oath was a solemn pledge given by the king to the 
people at the time of election and formed the basis of the 
constitutional relations between the ruler and the ruled. 
Unfortunately the evidence which he has cited does hot 
bear this out in any way. 
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For the Vedic period Mr. Jayaswal has cited a pass- 
age from the Aitareya Brahinana. ‘The coronation 
oath,’ says he as given in the Aitareya Brahtnana is in 
these terms : — 

“Between the night I am born and the night I 
die, whatever good I might have done, my heaven, my 
life and my progeny may I be deprived of, if I oppress 
(injured) you ” (op. cif. pp. 27-8). 

It would appear from the context and general tenor 
of Mr. Jayaswal’s arguments that these words were address- 
ed by the king to the p^ple. But this is by no means 
the case. The words are really addressed to the priest 
who inaugurates the Kshatriya king vrith the ceremony. 
Before the inauguration the priest suggests the form of 
oath to the king, an order obviously, to exalt his own 
power and to safeguard his own interests. This is clear 
from the passage preceding the oath which is quoted by 
Mr. Jayaswal. The priest, in effect, admonishes the 
king as follows ; “ Whatever pious works thou mightest 
have, done during the time which may elapse from the 
day of thy birth to the day of thy death, all these, to- 
gether with the position, thy good deeds, thy life, thy 
children, I would wrest from thee, shouldest thou do 
me any harm.” 

“The Kshatriya, then, who wishes to attain to 
all this, should well consider and say in good faith all 
that is abovemen bioned (thou mayest wrest from me, etc., 
etc.,)” (Ait. Br.'Translated by Haug, pp. 367-8, Allahabad, 
1922). There is absolutely, nothing to suggest that the 
king gave any underbaking to the people or that his 
pledge had any constitutional significance save and 
except an abject submission to the priestly or spiritual 
authority. 

There is no other passage in the Vedic literature 
directly supporting the theory of coronation oath as 
understood by Mr. Jayaswal. He admits it, but supports 
his position by pointing to what he considers to be direct 
allusions to the ‘oath ’in other Vedic texts. We may 
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qiiofce his statement in full : — The king-elect is unani- 
mously regarded to have taken a vow (dhritavrata) before 
he is seated on the throne. The vow, promises, or oath 
is again alluded to in the Taittiriya Br., (I. 7. 10, 1-6) 
Satya-sava ‘ of true sacrifice,’ Satya-dharma ‘ of true (or 
faithful) conduct,’ Satyanrite Varunah, ‘ Varuna is 
authority in truth (or oath) and falsehood (or faithless- 
ness),’ Satya-raja ‘ true king.’ To what engagement do 
these repeated expressions allude ? The vow or engage- 
ment is not cited here. But, it is given in the very Indra 
ceremony in the Aitareya Brahmana. Evidently that 
was universally adopted, as the testimony of later books 
and practice proves. It is therefore simply alluded to 
and not repeated in other Brahmanas (op. cit., p. 27). 
It is needless to point out that none of the expressions 
cited by Mr. Jayaswal can be readily taken to refer to any 
‘ vow ’ or ‘ oath.’ The words ‘ vrata,’ ‘ Satya, ’ etc., can 
be easily interpreted as ‘ royal duty ’ or ‘ principles ’ as 
generally understood or laid down in scriptures. 

The next evidence cited by Mr. Jayaswal is a passage 
from the Mahabharata. After quoting the text of the 
oath, with English translation, (Hindu Polity, Pt. II, p. 
46) Mr. Jayaswal adds : “ To the royal oath the people 
pronounced ‘ Amen’.” 

Here, again, Mr. Jayaswal leads his readers to 
believe that the oath was administered to the king by the 
people at large. But nothing is further from truth. The 
passage occurs in the famous episode of Vena and Prithu. 
After killing the wicked king Vena, the Brahmavadi 
Bishis (sages) created, out of his right arm, Prithu who 
agreed to follow their behests, whatever they might be. 
Thereupon the Gods and Eishis asked him to promise that 
he should rule in a righteous manner. This is the pass- 
age quoted by Mr. Jayaswal. The context clearly shows 
that the passage has nothing to do with a coronation 
oath or even any pledge given to the people in general. 
Here, again, it is the Brahmanas who extorted the 
undertaking, and the whole episode, like the passage in 
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A.itareya Brahmana, is an undisguised attempt on tHe 
part of the respective authors, to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of the priestly or the spiritual to the Kshatriya or 
the royal power. 

This is still more forcibly brought out by the passage 
which immediately follows the solemn promise adminis- 
tered by the Gods and Sages. 

“Vainijais-tatas-ta,n~uvachadevdn-rishi-'puroga7ndn^ 
Brahmana, me mahdhlidgd narnasydh purusha- 
Tshabhah " 

Evamastv-iti Vaimjas-tu tairukto hrahmavddihhih 
(6antiparva, Ch. 69, vv. 109-110). 
“Then the son of Vena told the Gods and rishis 
assembled before him ‘ the Brahmanas, the best and 
foremost of men, are entitled to my obeisance’. The 
Brahmavadins said : ‘ be it so ” 

This last line is evidently the passage on which 
Mr. Jayaswal based his assertion that “ To the royal oath 
the people pronounced ‘ Amen ’! ” 

Referring to the whole episode in a footnote (pp. 47 -48) 
Mr. Jayaswal practically admits the weakness of his theory 
and argues as follows in his own defence - 

“ In this description there is a tendency to appropriate 
the credit of destroyi (sic-destroying ?) the pseudo-histori- 
cal tyrant, to Brahma philosophers and Bisliis. There are 
clear traces of a subsequent brahmanisation of the theory 
in certain places. All the varnas, it is said in the beginning 
of the chapter, went to the Creator for advice on the 
appointment and. election of a king. Why in subsequent 
procedure, then, should the BisJiis alone figure pro- 
minently? The reply may be given that Bishis were 
from and represented, all the three Aryan varnas. Yet 
there is no doubt as to a leaning towards Brahmin 
prominence.” 

This argument is extremely, weak» 1 have not been 
able to trace the passage, “ in the beginning of the chapter,” 
which says that “ all the parnos went to the Creator for 
advice on the appointment and election of a king.” But 
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even supposing they did, it does not follow that they had 
any share in the subsequent transactions. According to 
the Calcutta edition of the text of the Mahabharata which 
Mr. Jayaswal has followed, it is the Gods w^ho approached 
Brahma, and the same text definitely attributes to the 
Rishis (sages) the destruction of Vena, and the establish- 
ment of Prithu with - all that accompanies it. And 
there cannot be any doubt about the underlying motive, 
which, as I have explained above, is a bold assertion of 
the supremacy of the spiritual over temporal power. It is 
no doubt legitimate to deduce from the above passage 
something about the high ideals of kingship and royal 
duty, but of any constitutional guarantee such as is implied 
by the coronation oath, there cannot be any question 
whatsoever. 

Lastly, M. Jayaswal has cited two historical instances 
to prove “ that the coronation oath was not an empty 
formality.” This, in his opinion, “ is evidenced by the 
fact that kings at times said with pride that they were 
true to their oaths” (op. cit, p. 60). 

The first instance cited by Mr. Jayaswal is that of the 
“ Hinduised Rudradaman, ” who “ was anxious to declare 
in his inscription that he w&s satyapratijha, that he never 
levied taxes which were not lawful” (p. 60) . Mr. Jayaswal 
evidently refers to the expression a-pran-occhvasat- 
punisJia-vadlia-nivriUi-hita-satyapratijnena anyatm san- 
grameshii” contained in lines 9-10 of the Junagadh 
Inscription of Rudradaman (Bp.Ind., VIII, p. 43). The 
passage has been translated as follows by Prof. Kielhorn 
who edited the inscription, “ who made, and is true to, the 
vow to the latest breath of his life to abstain from slaying 
men, except in battles” (Ibid p. 47). Nobody has yet 
challenged the correctness of this interpretation, and it is 
difficult to see how, even by the remotest stretch of 
imagination, one can detect anything about a coronation 
oath in the words quoted above. 

The second instance cited by Mr. Jayaswal is that of 
the Maurya king Brihadratha. Thus he says : 
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“The charge of breaking the oath was at times 
oonstructiveiy extended. If the monarch failed to 
maintain the integrity of the state he Vv-as considered 
guilty of breaking his vow. Brihadratha Maurya who was 
weak as ruler and during whose reign the Greeks made a 
second attempt at conquering India, was removed from 
the throne, and was called («.^. by Bana) weak in keeping 
his (Bratijna-durbala).” 

The passage in question occurs in the sixth chapter 
ofBana’sHarghacharita,andrunsasfollows:— 

“ Prajnad'urvalam . . . ... . Sendnlr- 

andrijo Maiiryam Bnhadrathatfi pipesha PmlipamitraJi 
8vdmi}iam ” pp. 198-9). 

The Nirnayasagara Press edition from which I have 
quoted has ‘ Prajna durvcdmn ’ instead of ‘ Pratijna-dur- 
valam and the texts consulted by Cowell and Thomas had 
evidently the same reading as they translate the word as 
‘ foolish’. B’iihrer’s Edition has also the same 'reading’ but 
even assuming that some editions have PTatijnd-dmmlam, 
and that this is the correct word, it can only be taken to 
mean ' weak and irresolute’ and can hardly be taken to 
refer to the coronation oath, unless there is something in 
the context to that effect. As there is no such thing 
in the text before us it is impossible to accept Mr. Jaya- 
swal’s views, quoted above. 

It would thus appear that no evidence has yet been 
brought forward, which even gives rise to a reasonable 
presumption that there was a constitutional guarantee in 
the shape of a coronation oath in ancient India. The 
notion has, however, been made very familiar by 
Mr. Jayaswal’s writings, and in the prevailing atmosphere 
of Indian politics, caught the imagination of the public. 
I therefore consider it necessary that the whole question 
should be calmly discussed with a view to find out the 
truth. 
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THE CEYLON EXPEDITION OP JATAYAEMAN 
VlRA PANDYA 

By Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastei, m.a.., 

The University, Madras. 



About the middle of the thirteenth century A. D. the 
Pandyan kingdom was ruled by two rulers— there might 
have been others — a Sundara Pandya and a Vira Pandya, 
both bearing the prenomen data varman. The former is 
the most celebrated of the rulers of the second empire, a 
great warrior and builder, whose achievements are found 
recorded in a number of inscriptions in Sanskrit and 
Tamil. These inscriptions occur in all the Tamil districts 
and in Nellore and Cuddapah. Sundara Pandya, whose 
reign began towards the close of April 1251 A.D. was ably 
assisted by Vira Pandya who came to power about two 
years later. The inscriptions of Vira Pandya, not yet as 
well studied as those of his elder contemporary, often 
corroborate and confirm facts recorded in Sundara’s in- 
scriptions. We shall consider the more important records 
of Vira Pandya and in particular discuss the relations 
between the Pandyan kingdom and Ceylon in this period ; 
incidentally we shall see that the Pandyas must have 
maintained a live contact with the Hindu kingdoms across 
the seas, a contact of which we have only a very few 
traces left in contemporary records. 

Sundara Papdya’s inscription says that he levied a 
tribute of precious jewels and elephants from the ruler of 
Ceylon ; 

tulangoli maniyun-juli v§lamum 
Ilahgai kavalanai-yijai kopdaruli. 
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In the subjugation of Ceylon that is hinted at here, Vira 
Pandya must have taken a prominent part; and this 
becomes clear from the inscriptions of Vira Pandya. The 
Ceylonese chronicle Gulavamsa has also preserved data of 
great value for a correct understanding of the occurrences 
in Ceylon. ‘ 

The exaction of the tribute of elephants and pearls 
from the ruler of Ceylon is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Sundara Pandya from his seventh regnal year, i.e. from 
about 1258 A.D. ^ In the inscriptions of Vira Pandya, 
the conquest of Ceylon is briefly mentioned together with 
that of the Cola country and the subjugation of the ^avaka 
ruler in the words ; 

“In the tenth year of King Jatavarman alias 
Tribhuvankacakravatin Sri Vira, Pandya-deva who was 
pleased to take the Sonadu, Ilatn and the Savagan’s 
crown together with his crowned head.” The tenth 
year of Vira Pandya would he about 1263 A.D. and in an 
inscription dated the 78rd day of the eleventh year, we 
find detailed account of the expedition against Ceylon 

^ Attention was drawn to tlie passages in the Gulavamsa by Eern 
in 1896 — Twee Krijgstochten nit den Indisohen Archipel tegen 
Oeilon (BKI, 1896, pp 240-45); Perrand was, I think, the 
first writer to connect the inscriptions of Yira Pandya with 
the Gulavamsa account of the invasions against Geylon — 
/A ; 11 : 20 (1922), pp. 47-61 and 226-9); I have not seen 
Krom’s article De ondergang van Srlvijaya in the ‘Mededee- 
lingen der Koninklijke Akademie van VVetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde’ — Deel 62, Serie B, No. 5 (1926) 
pp. 149-71 — which is characterised by Coedes as ‘une remarqu- 
able essai de synthese historique’. The paper ‘A propos de la 
chute du royaume de Srivijaya' (BKI, 1927i pp- 459 ff) of the 
last mentioned writer is important. See also Krom — Hindoe- 
Javaansche Gesohiedenis, pp. 334-5. 

‘The Pandyan Kingdom, p- 161. 

‘588 of 1916. The text (l.l) is: Svasti Sri Koccadaiya-panma- 
rana tiripuvanac-eakravattigal Sonadum-Ilamum Savagan 
mudiyum mndittalaiynn gondaruliya sri "Vira-Papdiya-devar- 
kkn yandu 10 — vadu. For the meaning of m-udittalaikonda- 
ruliya see- -The Colas, i„ p. 170. 
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and of the part of the Savaka ruler in it- So far the full 
text of this account is available in only one copy, that 
from Kudumiyamalai in the Pudukkottah State, t This 
account is part of a, long 2 )'f'(isasti oi Vira Pandya. beginning 
iirumagal volar but an inscription from Senda- 

mahgalam dated in the ninth 3 >'ear (1262)^ with this 
praSasH does not contain the long passage relating to the 
Ceylon expedition; while another version of the same 
prasasti from Attur (Tinnevelly District) ^ is of no use, as 
it is fragmentary and undated. Two other versions of the 
same praiasti have been traced in Dalapatisamudram 
(Tinnevelly District) both dated in the fourth year (1257) '' 
and neither containing the passage relating to the Ceylon 
expedition. 

Now, all these inscriptions, even those which do not 
contain the narrative of the Cejdon expedition, give a long- 
list of countries that acknowledged the suzerainty of Vira 
Pandya and sent tributes to his palace ; this list includes 
Kadaram ® besides China and Ramanha (Arumanam). I 
do not think that the mention of Kadaram here has any 
historical significance. It only means that Kadaram was 
one of the countries known to the composer of prasasti. 
Hence the occurrence Kadaram in the high-flown list of 
subject countries in 1257 cannot be taken to mean that a 
conflict between Vira Pandya and the king of Kadaram 
had taken place by that time, and that Vira Pap dy a had 
come out victorious in it. The exact context in which 
Kadaram occurs in these inscriptions will be seen from 
the following section of the prasasti : — 

“ Gangam, Gaudam, Kadaram, Kasipam, Kongam, 
Kudiram, Kosalam, Maluvam, Arumanam, ^onagam, 

^ 356 of 1906 Pd. 366. 

^ 480 of 1930. 

®467 of 1930. 

"*8 and 9 of 1929. The regnal year of No. 9 is clear in the 
impression, 

^ AEE. 1912 II 39. 467 of 1930, howevex% does not include this 
name. ; , ^ 


Ginam, Avanti, Karanadam, llatri, Kalingam, TeU 
Pepanam (?), Dandakam (or Dandanam (?), and Pandaram 
— the kings of these and all other landSj and the strong 
mandalilias, having entered the victorious gate of the 
palace in the Jewelled mansions of which the three drums 
reverberated, awaited the convenience (of Yira Pandya), 
made obeisance at his feet and presented before him the dark 
elephants and the treasure (they had brought as tribute).” 

It will be seen that this is court-poetry, not bistoy; 
the names of countries have been chosen with a view to 
euphony and metrical effects, and there is no attempt here 
to state facts. . 

The Kudumiyamalai version of the -prasasti is, as has 
been pointed out already, unique in its account of the 
Ceylon war of Vira Pairdya. The text is corrupt and not 
easy to make out in all its details. This part of the 
prasasti opens with a statement of the object of the expe- 
dition; there are serious gaps in the text here, but we can 
see that there was some dispute in Ceylon, that one of 
the ministers bad invoked Pandyan intercession, and that 
the king’s aim was to uphold in proper form the ancient 
practice of royalty iaraisiyal vajakham 'nerippada naftnn- 
gurippimd). Then we learn that among the kings of 
Ceylon one was killed on the battlefield and all his troops, 
treasures and paraphernalia confiscated (ciraisu-kelu-dayam 
adaiya uari), after which the double carp (the Pandya 
emblem) was put upon the tine flags waving on the Kona- 
malai and the Trikiltagiri, another king (of Ceylon) was 
compelled to surrender his elephants as tribute. Finally, 
the son of the Savaka, who had formerly disregarded 
commands and evinced hostility, came and prostrated 
(before Vira Pandya) and was duly rewarded. The text 
is difficult here and so far as I can make it out, the 
Savaka’s son was presented with the anklet of heroes 
(Virakkalal)j was taken round in procession on an elephant, 
and was permitted to proceed at once to Anurapuri^ 

^ This important statement is based on what I consider the most 
likely emendation of an obscttre phrase. Vide Appendix 
■where I give the text with some notes on readings. 
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because it was thought (by Yira Pandya) that it was only 
proper that the son should rule the vast laud of Ceylon 
formerly ruled by his father. 

So far the evidence of Pandyan inscriptions. The 
facts ascertained from them may be set down as 
follows : — 

1255 A.D. — Kadaram mentioned in Vira prasasti, 

1258 A.D.— Ceylonese king already ^#)ject to Simdara Pandya. 

1263 A.D. — Yira Pandya’s conquest of Ilam and the Savagan 

first mentioned. 

1264 A.D. — Details of the expedition of Yira Pandya against 

.Ceylon, its two kings, and the son of the Savaga 
- (Kudumiyamalai inscription which like other in- 
scriptions from 1255 onwards includes Kadaram 
among states tributary to Yira Pandya). 

If these facts were all that we had access to, we should 
be inclined to disregard the rhetorical mention of Kadaram 
in Vira Pandya’s praiasti as of no historical value, and to 
hold that the Savagan or his Son who made his submis- 
sion to Vira, Pandya after a futile effort at resistance was 
a representative of some alien line that had established 
itself in a part of Ceylon.; for we know that the island 
was for a long time the happy hunting ground of adven- 
turers from different lands in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and that bickerings among rival dynasties of 
Kalinga, Tamil and Malayala and even N. Indian origin, 
and military risings and civil commotions disturbed the 
peace of the land.' 

Let us now turn to the evidence from the side of 
Ceylon. By Geiger’s scheme of chronology, all the dates 
given above from Pandyan inscriptions fall in the reign 
of Parakkamabahu II, 1236-'71 A. D.^ The Gulavamm 
gives a glowing account of this reign and does not record 
any reverses experienced by the Ceylonese ruler. To- 


' Of. The Colas, i., pp. 296 ff., and Codrington : Short History of 
Ceylon, Ohh. lYandY. 

^ Cfifauawsa, ii., p. xiv. 


wards the. end: of his reign, on the other hand, King 
Parakkainabahu sums up his own achievements as 
follows:-—^ 

“ From my father I have inherited alone (the province 
of} Mayaraltha but have now again conquered the two 
other pro vinces and brought the three kingdoms completely 
under one umbrella. All the Damilas who were for him 
invincible, I have vanquished and all the kings of the 
Yanni dwelling here and there in mountain and wilderness 
I have brought over to my side. Having spread my fame 
everywhere also in foreign lands, I have for long held sway 
in just fashion. I have brought hither king’s daughters 
from Jambudipa with gifts and thereby made the nobles 
in the foreign land your kinsmen. The heroes of the 
Pandus and the Colas, the kings sprung froiii the dynasties 
of the Sun and Moon, have sent me diadems and orna- 
ments.” 

The relation between Ceylon and the Tamil kingdoms 
depicted here is directly opposed to the evidence of the 
Pandya inscriptions ; not only is there no question here 
of the. subordination of Ceylon to Pandya rule, but there 
is not even a hint of the campaign of Ylra Pandya, and 
the Pandyan and Cola rulers are said to have honoured 
the Ceylonese ruler by sending him presents. 

The Javakas are mentioned twice in this period in 
the Culavamsa." On both occasions they invaded Ceylon 
under the leadership of Candabhanu and were repulsed. 
The first occasion was in the 11th year of Parakkamabahu 
II, say 1247 A.U. ' 

“ When -the eleventh year of the reign of this king 
had arrived/ a king of the Javakas known by the name of 
Candabhanu landed with a terrible Javaka army under the 
treacherous pretext that they also were followers of the 
Buddha. All these wicked Javaka soldiers who invaded 

^ CV. oh. 87, vv. 24-29.' , :V 

^ This is the continuation of the Mahdvamsa and often described 
by tliat name. 

OV. eh. 83 vv, 3(5-48, 
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ever}' landing place and who with their poisoned arrows, 
like to terrible snakes, without ceasing harassed the people 
whomever they caught sight of, laid waste, raging in their 
fury, all Lanka. Just as flashes of lightning with floods of 
water (visit) a place destroyed by lightning with flames of 
fire, so Lanka which had been harassed by Magha and 
others was ravaged anew by the Javakas. Then the king 
sent forth his sister’s son, the heroic prince Virabahu 
with soldiers to fight the Javakas. The fearful Eahu, 
namely Virabahu, with his terrible appearance completely 
destroyed (the moon-light, namely) Candabhanu in the 
fields of heaven, namely in the battle. He placed his 
heroic Sihala soldiers here and there and began to open 
fight with the Javaka warriors. The good Sihala warriors, 
sure in aim, the archers, shattered in pieces with their 
sharply pointed arrows, in the battle the countless number 
of arrows whizzing against them with their poisoned 
tips which were shot swiftly one after the other by 
the Javaka soldiers from a machine. Going forth to the 
combat like Eama, Prince Virabahu slew numbers of 
Javakas, as Eama slew the Eakkasas. The Veramha 
wind, namely Virabahu, .possessed of great vehemence, 
shattered again and again the forest wilderness, namely 
the Javaka foes. After thus putting to flight the Javakas 
in combat, he freed the whole region of Lanka from the 
foe.” 

At the time of the second inroad of Candabhanu, 
Parakkamabahu II was no longer ruling actively, but was 
occupying himself in works of piety after laying the burden 
of the government on his son Vijayabahu IV. This means 
that the invasion took place sometime about 1271 A.D. 
or a little earlier. “ At that time the Lord of men Can- 
dabhanu, formerly beaten after hard fighting, having 
collected from the countries of the Pandus and Colas and 
elsewhere many Damila soldiers, representing a great 
force, landed with his Javaka army in Mahatittha. After 
the king had brought over to his side the Sihalas dwelling 
in Padi, Kurundi and other districts, he marched to 
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Subhagiri. He sefc up there an artuod camp and sent 
forth messengers with the message : ‘ I shall take 
Tisihala ; I shall not leave it to thee. Yield up to me 
therefore together with the tooth relic of the sage, the 
bowl relic and the royal dominion. If thou wilt not, then 
fight.’ Thereupon Vijayabahu summoned the Euler 
Vlrabahu, took counsel with him, had a strong force 
equipped for him and spake ; ‘ Hurrah, to-day both of us 
shall see the strength of our arms.’ Then the two set 
forth, surrounded the great army of Oandrabhanu on all 
sides and fought a great battle, terrible as a combat of 
Eama, Then w'ere the hostile warriors subdued in 
battle, and weaponless, the soldiers of the foe wandered 
around, prayed and implored, tortured by fear, were 
benumbed, trembled, begged for- mercy in the fight, 
whined and grieved full of terror. In their distress certain 
of the foe fled to the forest, others to the sea, others again 
to the mountains. After Vijayabahu had thus fought and 
slain many soldiers, he sent the Lord of men Oandrabhanu 
flying defenceless. But the loveliest women of his court and 
all the elephants and horses, the swords and many other 
weapons, the entire treasure, the trumpets of victory, 
the banner of victory — all these he sent to his father. 

“ Having in this way fought the fiery battle, conquered 
the province and wmn the Victory, he united Lanka under 
the umbrella of his dominions 

. In 1896, Kern, who first drew attention to these 
passages in the Ceylonese chronicle, pointed out that in 
the second half of the 33th century no prince of the name 
Oandrabhanu was known to Javanese history, and that he 
might have been a prince from Sumatra (also called 
Javaka sometimes) though little was known of the state 
of affairs in Sumatra at the time.^ More recently, Eerrand 
explained the term Javaka as applicable to Sumatra;^ 
but Bosch has expressed the view that the term must be 


^ CV. Gh. 88. vv. 62-76. 

^ TBG. (VI 2). 46 (1896), pp. 244-45. 

^ JA. 11 : 20 (1922), pp. 163 ff, esp. 172. 
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taken to stand for the entire island kingdom (het geheele 
eilandeniijk) ruled by the Maharaja and in particular, the 
present Java;^ Ooedes has argued that Javaka, though 
phonetically corresponding to Zabag of the Arab writers, 
need not necessarily be its geographical equivalent, and 
that it is best accepted as simply an ethnic name for all 
Indonesians — simplement un nom ethnique designant les 
Indonesians/ 

Krom was the first writer to accept fully IFerrand’s 
identification of Javaka with Sumatra, treat Ghandrabhanu 
accordingly as ruler of Sri Vijaya, and attribute to the 
unfortunate expeditions of Gandrabhanu against Geylon a 
large share in bringing about the downfall of the Sumatran 
empire of Sri Vijaya towards the end of the thirteenth 
century;® for the empire weakened by the reverses 
sustained by Gandrabhanu was unable to resist aggressions 
of the Thai of Sukhodaya from the north and of King 
Krtanagara from Java. 

This thesis of Krom was the subject of a critical 
examination by Goedes ^ in the light of a fresh study of 
the Gandrabhanu inscription of Jaiy a (1‘230 A.D.) first 
published by him in .1918. He pointed out that there 
was no reason to consider Gandrabhanu a ruler of Sri 
Vijaya, as neither Sri Vijaya nor the Sailendravamsa was 
mentioned in his inscription of 1230 A.D. On the 
contrary, Gandrabhanu describes himself as of the 
Padmavamsa or Kamalakula and as lord of the Pauoanda- 
vamsa, whatever this may mean. It is best to regard 
him therefore as a local ruler of Tambralinga. 

Goedes justifies the identification of Gandrabhanu of 
the Jaiya inscription with Gandrabhanu, the king of the 
Javakas, of the Gulavamsa narrative on two grounds : 
(1) the inhabitants of Tambralinga might well have been 

TBG. 64 (1924). . . A . 

2 BKI. 83 (1927), p. 463. 

^ De Ondergang Van Grimjaya as summarised by Ooedes BKI. 

83 (1927), p. 459- ■ 

'* A propos de la chute d>u Soyaume de Grmijayd, BKI. 83 (1927), 
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described as Javakas, a general ethnic term as pointed 
out before, because, before the advent of the Thai, they 
differed little from the people of Sumatra, J§.vaka par 
excellence^ andi because Tambralinga had been for a time a 
dependency of 6rl Yijaya (Sumatra) ; (2) both the 

Candrabhanus are clearly Buddhists. 

On the chronology of Candrabhanu’s invasions, 
Goedes accepts a suggestion from Jouveau-Dubreuil, and 
applying a correction of fifteen years to Wijesimha’s dates 
for Parakkamabahu II, gets 1225-1260 as the period of 
his rule and places the tvFo invasions against Ceylon in 
1236 and 1256. He finds confirmation of these dates, 
particularly the second one, in a tradition preserved in 
the Jinakalarndliril, composed at the beginning of the 
16th century. While it seems probable enough that 
the peaceful embassy to Ceylon from Siridhaumiaraia 
mentioned in the Jinakdlamdlini h.as some relation to the 
facts mentioned in the Mahdvamsa,^ I am not so sure 
that the work is of any great value. And the correction 
of fifteen years made on the suggestion of Jouveau- 
Dubreuil in the chronology of Wijesimha is somewhat 
arbitrary. The argument based on the chronology of 
the Pandyan civil war is not conclusive, because the 
chronology of the reiga of Rajadhiraja II is involved in 
much obscurity, and it is by no means clear that the civil 
war commenced between 1163 and 1168. On the other 
hand, the scheme of chronology put forward recently by 
Geiger in his translation of the Gulavamsa is based on 
much careful research and, so far as I know, it works very 
well indeed from the standpoint of South Indian History. 
On this scheme we have seen that the two invasions fall 
in 1247 and say 1267-71. Even with these dates, there 
is no insuperable! chronological diflSculty in identifying 
Candrabhanu of the Mahdvamsa with his namesake of 
the Jaiya inscription ; but if we assume that the second 

^ ‘ II y a certainment quelque rapport entre les faits relates 
clans le mahavamsa, et., cenx que fait eennaitre la Jina~ 
lialamdlinl’ Goedes, BKI. ibid p. 465. 
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invasion took place after the commencement of the reign 
of Yijayabahu, ie., in 1271 or 1272, we get an unauly 
long interval between the Jaiya inscription and the 
second inroad. 

Goedes finds another justification for bis date, 1256, 
for the second inroad of Gandrabhanu, and his line of 
argument, drawn from Pan dyan inscriptions, is such as 
to lead him to the conclusion that the Mahavamsa 
account of the second invasion of Gandrabhanu and the 
narrative of the Geylon campaign in Vira Pandya’s 
inscription are just difierent accounts of the same 
transactions. The position he takes is not without its 
difficulties, and he recognises them fully. He says:’ 
“ For what reason Jatavar man Vira Pandya turned in the 
sequel against his old ally the Javaka king, it is difficult 
to make out in the midst of the contradictory data 
furnished by Indian epigraphy and the Sinhalese chronicle. 
What was exactly the result of the campaign of 1266 ? 
The defeat of the king of Geylon and of the king of the 
Javakas, say the Pandyan inscriptions;— a victory for the 
Sinhalese army and the defeat of the Javaka, says the 
Mahavamsa. On a closer view, these answers, apparently 
contradictory, are in accord on one point: the defeat of 
the Javaka. The Mahavamsay in fact, speaks only of the 
defeat of the Javakas, without saying anything of their 
Indian allies, whose pretensions to victory are perhaps 
not wholly unjustified. It is after all the unhappy 
Gandrabhanu that had to pay the whole cost of his 
enterprise. ” 

Now let us see how, according to, . Goedes, the 
Pandyan inscriptions support the date 1256. Vira 
Pandya’s records fix his Geylon expedition between 1254 
and 1265 ; but his co-ruler Sundara Pandya’s inscriptions 
state that his conquest of Geylon took place before his 
ninth year, i.e., 1269, so that the actual date must lie 
between 1254 and 1269 ; we may therefore conclude that 

’ BKI. ibid p. 467. 


the Pandyas who aided Gandrabhanu in 1266 were no 
other than the two rulers just mentioned. 

Plausible as this reasoning sounds, a closer analysis 
of ihe Pandyan records naakes it difficult to accept it. 
We have shown above that JatWarman Sundara claims 
to have subjugated the Ceylonese ruler before 1258 ; but 
the campaign in which the Savagan is involved is not 
mentioned in any of Vira Pandya’s inscriptions earlier 
than 1263, and we do not get the details in the Urumagal 
prasasti till the next year, though the; prasasti itself 
occurs in inscriptions of the fourth and ninth years of 
Vira Pandya, i.e., of A.D. 1267 and 1262. We have 
therefore no reason to suppose that Sundara Pan dy a and 
Vira Pandya fought together in the same campaign^ or 
that that campaign was fought in 1256. In fact the date 
1266 which appeared to Coedes the strongest point in his 
demonstration is not borne out in fact either by the 
Maliavainsa or the Pandyan inscriptions, and that being 
so, not much importance can be attached to the evidence 
of the Jinahalanullinl. 

Again it should be noted that we have no evidence 
that Candrabhanu and the Paiidya king were friends in 
the first instance, and that the Pandya turned against 
Candrabhanu at a later stage. All that we learn from 
the Mahavamsa is that before he undertook his second 
expedition against ■ Ceylon, he recruited soldiers in the 
Pandya and C6{a countries, i.e., in the Tamil country 
generally ; and we have no reason to suppose that these 
soldiers were sent by the kings of the land, that, indeed, 
they were anything more than mere mercenaries in search 
of adventure and a livelihood. 


^ See the prosoBt writer’s Pandyan Kingdom, Ohs. XI and XII 
for an account of the reigns of these kings. Sundara was 
doubtless the principal ruler assisted by Vir-a Pan lya, and 
as Sundara was a great warrior, it is (luite possible tliat 
early in his reign he fought in Ceylon and won some minor 
success. We have seen that the Malulvamsa is silent on 
the Pan lyan inroads. 
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tf we grant that the two Caudrabhanus of Jaiya in- 
scription and of the Makavamsa Sbxe identical, and further 
assume that the Savagdnoi the oavayan-maindan (son of 
the Savaga) of the inscriptions of Vira Pandya is also the 
same person, we get the following data regarding him : 
12H0 A. D. — Inscription of Jaya 
1247 A. D.— First expedition against Ceylon 
Before 1263 A. D.— Defeat at the hands of Vira Pandya 

in Ceylon 

G. 1270 A. D.— Second war with Ceylon aided by 
Damila rdercenaries. 

Let me add that the evidence of Vira Pandya’s inscrip- 
tion from Kudumiyamalai shows, not that Vira Pandya 
was at first the ally of Candrabhanu and later on became 
his enemy and hilled him as has been thought,^ but 
rather that the Savaga was at first unwilling to acknow- 
ledge Vira Pandya’s suzerainty, that subsequently he 
made obeisance to Vira Pandya {talamirundiraifija), and 
he was duly rewarded by Vira Pandya with presents and 
was allowed to rule Ceylon, perhaps a part of it, on the 
score that it was but proper that the son should rule the 
land once ruled by his father. It seems to me that all the 
facts attested by our sources can be accounted for only 
'on one of two assumptions : either Candrabhanu of the 
Jaiya inscription was not identical with the other Candra- 
bhanu, or some years after the Jaiya inscription he must 
have sought a career in Ceylon and met with a consider- 
able amount of success in his endeavour. In any event, 
the Candrabhanu of the Mdhavamsa, if he was identical 
-with the Savaga of the Pandya inscriptions, as perhaps 
he was,^ found it possible to put up a big fight after a 
long interval after the first war with Parakkainabahu, 
maintained diplomatic connections with the Pandyas, 


^ Goedes, BKI. ibid, p. 466. 

^ Candrabhanu is called the king of the Javakas in the Mahd- 
vamsa^ noli of Javakam. And the Pancjyan inscription 
speaks of a Savagan or Savagan maindan. 
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raised a Tamil army in South India to supplement the 
strength he derived from the nucleus of Malay adven- 
turers who had gone over with him, and apparently ruled 
a part of Ceylon by right of conquest and perhaps even 
transmitted it to his son, though he had to acknowledge 
Pandyan suzerainty for a time. 

Much still remains vague and uncertain ; but the 
history of Ceylon is a confused tangle and the M.ah&~ 
mmsa does not always tell the whole story. Tamil 
inscriptions also often exaggerate the achievements of 
Tamil kings of Ceylon- I have only sought to suggest 
a tentative hypothesis for reconciling all the authentic 
date w'e have been able to draw from our sources, 

There remains the question whether the Savaga 
opponent of VTra Pandya had anything to do with Kada- 
ram, and whether we derive any light from the story of 
Candrabhanu’s adventures on the downfall of the empire 
of ^ri Vijaya. Coedes says; ‘The inscription of 1264 
mentions the victory over the king. of the Javakas, but 
does not speak of Kadaram ; that of 1265 mentions the 
victory against Kadaram, but does not speak of the 
Javaka.’ Kadaram then was under Candrabhanu, the 
ruler of Tarabralinga, who, it has been shown had nothing 
to do with Sri Vijaya or the Sailendras. It is clear that 
the designation ‘ king of Kadaram ’ applied to the Sailon- 
dras of Sri Vijaya in the 11th century came to apply to a 
local ruler of Tarnbralinga by the middle of the 18th 
century. If we recall the importance of the possession of 
Kadaram to the prosperity of the maritime empire of Sri 
Vijaya, we shall not be wrong in dating the decline of Sii 
Vijaya from this period, if not earlier. ‘ 

It will be seen that the whole argument here rests 
on the supposed antithesis between the inscriptions of the 
tenth and eleventh years of Jatavarman Vira Paiidya. 
This antithesis is however not real ; for while both the 
inscriptions mention the defeat of the Savaka, the later 
record iii more detail than the earlier, Kadaram occurs 

1 BKI. ibid, pp. 467-8. 
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only in the later record in an impossible list of states 
tributary to the Pandyan king. We have discussed this 
list already and shown that no historical value can attach 
to the inclusion of Kadaram in such a list. In short, we 
have no evidence that Candrabhanu of the Jaiya inscrip- 
tion had Kadaram under his control. For to include 
Kadaram among his possessions we must be able to estab- 
lish two propositions : (1) that he was identical with the 
Savaka of the Pandyan inscriptions and (2) that the 
Pandyan records describe the Savagan as king of 
Kadaram. The first proposition is probable, though not 
demonstrably so; the dates on G-eiger’s scheme raise a 
doubt on this point. The second proposition seems to 
have its origin in the somewhat inaccurate summary of 
the inscription of the 11th year of Vira Pandya given in 
the Madras Epigraphy report of 1912 and reproduced by 
Ferrand. 

The other arguments adduced by Ooedes for dating 
the decline of Sri Vijaya from 1178 A.D. are left un- 
touched by this result of our examination of the Pandyan 
inscriptions. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE KDDUMiyAMALAI TNSCEIPTION OE JATaVAEMAN 
VIEA-PaNDYADEVA (356 OP 1906). 

Text. 

1. Tirumagal valar mulai tiru marpii talaippa^ 
porumagal vanamulai^ puyam punarndu kalippa 
nan-moli ^panmisaic-conmagal iruppa t- 
tisaigal ettmumisaima- 

gal"^ valara 

2. iru miinra saroaiyamum oru munru tamilum 
veda nankum nidiyil vilanga 

Gangam Gaudam Kadaram Kasipam 
Kongam Kudiram Kdsalam Maluvam 
Arumanam Sonagam Sinam A 

vanti 

3. Kamnadam Ilam Kalingam Telmgam 
Pepanam Tandagam^ Pandaram muda1i(ya'^0 
embuli^’ veBdanuii igal mapiilaligarum 
miim-maraisu mulangum sea^mani maligai 
koyir korra vayir piigundu 

4. kalam parttuk-kalal inai panindu 
nila velamUm n^diyamum katta 
piiviri solaik-kavikkalattu^ c- 
Colan poruda yelapporil 
madap-pivrarak-kadak-kali-yana! 
tiilakka (i*) c-cembon;odikkaiyir 

5. valaitfcu merkondu vagai pidittu sudiya^ 
talaipperanmai tanittani-yednttu 
kalaikkavirajar kavinpevat-tudippa 
serra^ mannar titattiyainal (?)^® 


^ talaipada 
^ yalarroulai 
^ Bead na* 
num Jayamagal 
^ Tandarai^i 
^ eppuvi (?) 

' Kavirikkalattu 
® sudi 
terva 

tisaiyariyaixial (?) 
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orrai-yali-yulagu valama^ 
e 

6. nai mannavar ii:aikodii:ainja^ 
mmavar kodi tnemvilonga^ 

Vaduvankkoduijgul valanga yannam 
naduvu nilai sehg5l nadorum nadappa 
ettisairoannarum irtingali kadindu 
mutta ye ' — ' . . - " ^ ,,‘ - 

7. nku^^ 

ora moli tarippap“puvi muludunflan 
mada-marpu vilanga mani-mudi sudi ^ , 

urai kelu (mara'^)pil araisiyal yalakkani 

nerippada nattum kunppmul 

tiruppadam se , . tirunda mandiri 

8. saranamai-tigalndinidu nokki muranmigu sirappil 

Ilamannar- ilaguvaril oruvanai 
yilapporudu^ vinmisai-yerri 
urimaiccmTamum uykulam pukkut- 

tarumai , y ^maiypm-pala- 

9. , padaippurayiyum 

kanamanitteram smayadam(a*) rum 
nagattddum nayamanikkuvaiyum 
adagatfciriyum^ ari— asanamum 
rnudiyum kadgamum mulumani-yaramum 
kodiyun-gudaiyum kulir yenkavariyum 
rDuraSun-iari— . . . 

10. gamum fcandu mudali(ya*) 
arairukelu dayaai adaiya vari 
Kanamannayar kandu kandenga 
Konamalaiyinum Eidkudagiriyini^^ 

urukelu kodimisai-yiru kayoleludi 
enaivendanai anai fcirai koudu . 

11. pand- 
eval seyyadigal seydirunda 
Sava(ga'0n maindan talami^rundirainja 
virakkalal vira(va*) laraic-cuttit- 

^ yulagulalamara (?) 

^ idarkodiraindu 

^ So Dalapatisamudram version (8 of 1929), Others read Kodi- 
tteruvilenga 

^ villa. ‘ 

-kkiriyum (?) 

' nalam- /, • ■ , 
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tirukkoiam alaiyappadan kalitfeu (?) 
vaiangi aruli miilangu kal%eri 
par mulaclariya urva- 

lailjefy"*) vittu 

tandai ydnda tadanga^al-Ilam 
maindan pe.^.,..gum^ marapena ninaippit- 
taraisida magindu anurpuriccu (?)^ 
viraiyaccelgena vidaikoduttaruli 
yagamadandai anbudan siitti 
vagai suda ma> 

13. diimanag'amala 

varndavenkavariii vadalun -cl enr ahim 
vendar visa virasingadanattu 
kapakandaluviya kamar valla 

14. .da 

pon'odi punaindu iiialarnda inalarkkolum 
paripuraiccirradi ulagamiilududaiyarodiim 
virririindaruliya svasti sri ko- 

15. ccadaipaniaiarana tiripuvanaccakkarayattigal 
siri Yirapandiya devarkn yandu 11 — vadu 
173 niil ....... 

Abstmot of contents {with some notes). 

Lines 1 — 4. 

To ned%yamum~kdUa-—WLie\)OXiQQX praise of the king’s rule. Un- 
historical Note the list of tributary countries (Gangam to Pandar am) 
which includes Kalaram as the third name; only one version of the 
praiaati omits it. 

Lines 4 — 5. 

puviri solai to tudippa. A fight at Kavi(ri)kkalam with the 
G5la king in which Vlra Pandya captured several elephants, a victory 
praised by poets in many ways. 

Lines 5 — 7. 

serra manner ... mani midisudi : the distress, of enemy kings, 
the power and justice of Pandyan rule. Prom this point all versions 
of this prasasti except the Kudumiyamalai one pass direct to 1. 12 

ydgamadandai, etc. 

Lines 7 — 12. 

Account of Ceylon expedition : opens with an appeal from the 
Ceylonese minister (mandiri) to the Pandya, and the defeat and death 
of one Ceylonese king {oruvami vUapporudu vinmisaiyerri) and 
capture of his paraphernalia, the sett ing up of the flag of victory on 

^ These words are omitted in the Pudukkottah text. 

“ Anurapurikku (?) 
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the Konamalai and Trikutagiri and the subjugation of another king 
{enai vendanai dnai and finally from ipandeva^) conies the 

reference to Sdvaiga) n-maindan, his initial contumacy, later submis- 
sion, the rewards he received, the procession on an elephant and his 
restoration to the kingdom of Ceylon (tadangadal Ilmi) once ruled by 
his father itandai-ydndGj)* 

Lines 13 — 15. 

Bhetorical end. 


GOYIND PANT BUNDELA AND PANIPAT 

By Y. Eaghavbndba Piao, m.a., b.t., 
Intermediate Gollege, Mysore. 


Govind Ballal Kber, the ancestor of the brave Eani 
of Jhansi, was largely responsible for the disaster of 
Panipat. His career has been brilliantly summed up by 
the late Y. K. Eajwade. 

Govind Ballal came to the notice of Baji Eao I 
during his compaigns in the Hindustans. It was Ohimaji 
Appa who first appointed Govind as Kamisdar about 
the year 1737. The latter was frequently employed as an 
envoy to negotiate with the local chieftains, terms of 
peace and tribute. After the reduction of Bundelkhand 
by Baji Eao, Govind Pant was a|)pointed as mamlatdar 
in the same province {G. 1746 A.D.). 

It was in the period of the third Peshwa, that 
the dubious nature of Govind Pant was revealed. He 
was slack in remitting the revenue collections and com- 
missioners of enquiry merely confirmed the suspicion of 
Govind Pant’s corruption and maladministration. He 
evaded rendering his accounts of his collections for more 
than two years. Even Sadashiva Eao was put oS by 
idle excuses and specious promises. 

During the Panipat campaigns Govind Pant was 
enjoined to check the movements of Najib Khan and 
Shuja-ud-Dowla and intercept their possible coalition. 
But Govind Pant was determined to ruin the cause of his 
master, and so kept quiet. Not merely did he permit 
Shuja-ud-Dowla to negotiate with thepnvader, but, he also 
failed to keep in readiness a flotilla of boats, as required 
by Sadashiva Eao. Hence the Bhao found himself unable 
to move about the Doab freely, for lack of transport 
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facilities. His one aim was to meet the invader on the 
frontiers and to have behind himself the full resources of the 
G-angecic valley. In such a contingency, Abdali would 
be isolated and be easily vulnerable to the Maratha forces. 
But, all the fond hopes of the Maratha leader were 
betrayed and the game allowed to escape by the criminal 
conduct of Govind Pant Bundela. 

Another act of treachery of the Pant was his failure to 
keep in readiness the revenue collections by him to meet 
the expenses of the army of the expedition. But the 
officer defended his conduct by lame excuses. Sadashiva 
Eao tried various means of extracting money from him 
and in vain; The Bundela was a past master in the art 
of turning away the wrath of his master. He wrote in- 
sinuating letters to the leader who was taken up the 
sweet words and ample promises of his subordinate. 
Hence, he escaped drastic punishment from the hands of 
his superiors. The absence of another man of equal 
ability to take the place of Govind Pant was also the 
reason for Sadashiva Eao’s failure to chastise the Pant. 

It has already been noticed that the Maratha 
Gommander-in-chief was hampered in his movements ow- 
ing to lack of boats, due to the treachery of Govind Pant. 
Else, Ahmad Shah Abdali would not have been permitted 
to gather allies around him, in Hindustan. His forces 
were not yet formidable, as he was encamped at Sikhan- 
dara. And just at that moment he would be no match 
for the Marabhas, only if the latter could command the 
river fords, in high floods. That was not to be. The 
next item of strategy was to keep the Eohillas and the ruler 
of Oudh wdthin their own frontiers by raising troubles 
and insurrections within. This was also the duty entrusted 
to Govind Pant, and he egregiously failed to do it. 

Then Bhao, captured Delhi and let go the followers 
of Abdali, with all honours. The possession of Delhi 
enhanced the prestige of the Marathas throughout the 
Hindustan. Then the Indian allies of Abdali seriously 
contemplated deserting his standard, since he was 
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obviously powerless against the Marathas to occupy the 
capital of India. Shuja-ud-Dowla repented of his conduct 
and tried to patch up peace with the Marathas. The 
invaider felt himself betrayed on every side and was also 
faced with serious discontent in his own army. He 
preferred safe retreat and sent an envoy to the Maratha 
camp, to sound for peace terms. But the Bhao did not 
want half-measures, and so was indifferent to the envoy. 

In fact, he was burning to avenge for the defeat of 
Sindhia, six months before, by the hands of the Afghans. 
Let but the floods subside, the enemy would be brought 
to his knees, thought the Hindu leader. 

The Marathas were encamped in Delhi, during the 
rainy season of 1760 A.D. In the meanwhile, Sadashiva 
Rao placed on the throne of the Moghuls, prince Ali 
Gohur, surnamed Shah Alam, and announced to all 
Hindustan that the Marathas were the main pillars of the 
Empire, whereas Najib and Shuja were its chief rebels and 
enemies. This move of Bhao chagrined his opponents 
who intended to proclaim Abdali as the Sovereign of India. 
They were outwitted and outwatohed by the Marathas. 
Thus the strength and prestige of Sadashiva Eao was at 
its zenith about the end of the year 1760. 

Having heard that Ahmad Shah’s advanced guard 
was in possession of Kunjpura, the Marathas resolved 
upon assaulting the enemy’s camp. Sadashiva Rao 
proposed to lead the force in person and ordered Govind 
Pant to cut off the communications of Abdali and loot 
and fire the country around him. The Pant was enjoined' 
not to loiter about the country with-idle- pretexts ; but to 
bestir himself at least once, in this supreme crisis of history. 
The aim of the Marathas was to encircle and isolate the 
enemy on all sides. Thus the task of paramount import- 
ance was entrusted to Govind Pant Bundela; If the 
general had but carried out , his allotted task, history 
would have a different tale to tell. 

. Sadashiva Rao marched against Kunjpura, in the 
iniddle of October, His Sirdars Mehendela and Sindhia 
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took possession of the advance guard of the Afghan forces. 
Ahmad Shah was greatly disconcerted and feared being 
circumvented by his enemy, since ail the passes and fords 
were in the hands of the Marathas. But with courage, 
he forced his passage across the river at Bagpat and 
camped himself at Panipat. His position was now 
extremely critical, being encircled by the Marathas. The 
only loop-hole, left for his hope was a passage into 
Eohilkhand, still left open — thanks to Govind Pant. It 
was this last line of retreat, of help, of hope, that was 
entrusted for Govind Pant to take possession off and 
starve in the invader.: 

Let us see how the Pant carried out his mission. It 
was his main duty to prevent any help from going to 
Ahmad Shah, through and from the country of Eohil- 
khand. This was the key position, master strategy 
devised by the Maratha Leader. Instead, Govind Pant 
beguiled himself by besieging forts and places south of 
the river Jumna ; and thus left freely open the communica- 
tion between Najib Khan Eohilla and Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. The Maratha officer wasted, several precious 
critical months in playing at petty sieges and wars. The 
result was the Durrani’s army was fully replenished with 
all kinds of supplies. Knowing this, Sadashiva Eao, 
again, sent an urgent message to the Bundela bo go 
straight to his allotted duty of cutting off the supplies to 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. “ You must go at once, to capture 
the communications of the enemy. Do not pub off the 
task by idle pretexts or excuses. This duty has long been 
neglected by you. Plunder Eohilkand, attack Ahmad 
Shah from behind or from any flank. Though it has been 
repeatedly urged on you, it is surprising that you have 
failed in your duty. If you fail even now, you are a 
brazen coward ” wrote the Bhao. 

Yet, in spite of the Bundela’s folly, the camp of the 
Durrani Chief was reduced to sore straits. He was in 
constant terror of the Marathas and would not move about 
freely. His resources also were getting exhausted. In 
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t]3e m6aiiwb.il&, there was an encounter between the two 
sides, and the Marathas came off with flying colours. 
Sadashiva Rap was now full of confidence that the game 
was almost with his grasp. But the only Achilles’ heel 
was Rohilkand. So, he again wrote to Bundela in 
November 1760 : “ You make vain promises to go towards 
your post of duty. You have never once acted up to your 
words. I am tired of writing to you, about this. This is 
unworthy of you. Abdali is almost within our grasp, 
here in Panipat. We have trained our guns ready against 
him. But he is daily receiving supplies, from the country- 
side. None prevents them from moving about. If you 
fall upon them, then, the enemy will be greatly dishearten- 
ed. But you are always proving yourself un-trust- 
worthy. Despatch money and come at once for help.” 

But nothing would bring G-ovind Pant to a sense of 
duty. He trod gaily, the path of prevarication and 
procrastination. He let slip the most crucial time for 
the complete encirclement of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Sada- 
shiva Rao was cheated of certain victory by his own 
disloyal servant. His own forces were strong, well 
supported by a pack of artillery. His men were brave, 
loyal and patriotic. So he did not lose his courage due to 
treachery of this solitary Maratha Judas Iscariot. 

Soon, the besiegers became the besieged.. Famine 
appeared in the Maratha camp. Several of his loyal 
chieftains sacrificed their lives for their country’s cause. 
Then came the news that the Great Peshwa himself was 
coming north, with a succouring army. On' this Govind 
Pant bestirred himself to activity. He tried to forage the 
country behind the Shah. Now he met his reward of 
treachery, being killed in an encounter with Ahmad 
Shah’s forces. Thus his own delay and prevarication 
cost him his life. He let slip thousand and one chances 
of victory; and at last fell a victim to the overgrown 
forces of his enemies, whom it was in his power to nip in 
the bud. His death destroyed also all hope of immediate 
help to the famished Maratha camp at Panipat. 
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KRISHNA DllVA RAYA AS YAVANA-EAJYA- 
STHIPANIGHARYA 

By M. H. Rama Shabma, 

Malleswaram, Tiangalore. 

Krishna Deva Raya was the greatest of Vijayanagara 
Emperors. His brilliant military achievements against the 
Deccan Mnsalmans broke all previous records. All the 
same, Eerista does not even mention him hy name. If 
we are to pin our faith on Musalman writers only, we will 
have blotted out from our memory many extraordinary 
episodes of the time and very much disturbed all histori- 
cal perspective. Among many, one such is Krishna Deva 
Raya’s claims to the title of Yavana-Eajya-Sthapanaoha- 
rya. Three inscriptions of which one is dated 1514 and 
the other two 1616, draw our attention to this unpre- 
cedented title. The earliest among those available so far 
being that of 1514, we are led to conclude that it should 
have been assumed by him in that year or in the years 
previous to it. “ Yavana ” at this period of Indian History 
could refer to none but one or the other of the Deccan 
Chiefs. Keladi-Nripa-Vijaya, a Kannada work, relating 
events which happened as late as 1763, gives a detailed 
account of an expedition led by Sadasiva-Nayaka, Chief 
of Keladi, under the orders of Krishna Deva Raya. In 
brief, it narrates the details of a battle between him and 
some Khans who acted according to the directions of 
Nizam Shah Bhairi. Among these Chiefs, two at least 
can be identified, one Dastur Khan, as Chief of Gulburga, 
and the other Sanjar Khan, as General of Adil Shah. 
The battle is said to have happened at a place called 
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Jambu-Khandi, in which Sada&va-Nayaka triumphed in 
the end. After victory, he is said to have pressed forward 
and captured first Kalyani and then Kalburgi also. Having 
carried out his master’s orders, he seems to have rejoined 
him at a place called Jalaya-Palu or Jalihalu. From here 
Sadasiva-N ayaka is reported to have been again sent, this 
time, against Barid Shah whom also, after having defeat- 
ed he brought as prisoner to the Kaya. That this cannot 
be a creation of poetic imagination is proved by the titles 
which the descendants of another Chief, Ere Krishnappa 
Nayaka, later on the founder of Belur Principality, claim 
for him in the Bpigraphical records of their family. 
“ Barida-Saptahga-Harana” and “Turuka-Dala-Vibhada” 
as applied to this person can only mean that he should 
have distinguished himself in Imperial Service, in all 
probability on the occasion in which Sadasiva-Nayaka 
also made a name for himself. “ Krishna Eaya Vijayamu” 
a Telugu work finished about the middle of the 17th 
century and “ Bay a Vachakamu ” another in the same 
language, to all appearances a nearly contemporary record, 
refer to Krishna Deva Baya’s victory over Barid. A fugi- 
tive verse also attributed to Peddana, the favourite poet 
of Krishna Deva Bay a makes a reference bo his capture 
of Kalburgi and attack on Bidar. Another in “ Amukta- 
Malyada,” said to be from the pen of Krishna himself, 
adds its own weight to the above by repeating that he 
annihilated the Musalman forces at Kalburgi. We may 
add to this list, if necessary, another from the dubious 
records of the Chitaidrug Chieftain where Thimmanna 
Nayaka also is said to have marched according to the 
Emperor’s orders and captured Kalburgi. All these, 
taken together, will be quite enough to substantiate our 
theory that some time or other in his reign, Krishna Deva 
Baya captured Kalyana, Kalburgi and Bidar. 

As for the date of this campaign, we have to arrive 
at it from various sources. Our investigation has to start 
with Krishna Deva Baya’s accession to power. One 
Kadajan Manuscript fixes this towards the close of 1609 
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A.D. The weight of Epigraphical evidence carries the date 
forward hy a few months into 1610. It must be somewhere 
between these two dates that he actually succeeded to the 
throne. Eor the present let us take it as C. 1610. Accord- 
ing to Nuniz, Krishna Deva Eaya did not move out of 
Vijayanagara for a year and a half after his accession. 
Other sources of information also, predominantly Portu- 
guese, confirm this statement of Nuniz. “ Krishnaraja 
Vijayamu,” “Raya Vachakatnu” and the Portuguese 
records as well, tell us that the first expedition he 
led in his reign was against Ummattur and Sivanasamud- 
ram. An inscription from Bukkapatna in Penukonda 
Taluk, tells us that he was engaged in State business at 
Sivanasamudra in 1612- According to the above Telugu 
works, Krishna is said to have marched into the territories 
of Adil Shah and taken Mudgal, Raichur and other places 
after closing his Sivanasamudra affair. His presence at 
Raichur about this date is noticed by Peristaalso, though 
he calls him by the name of “ Tim Raj.” “ Krishna Raya 
Vijayamu ” and “ Raya Vachakamu ” tell us, that after 
this campaign against Adil Shah, he marched against 
Kutub Shah. The anonymous writer of the history of 
Grolkonda, records his presence close to Pangal about this 
date only. On the authority of the above two works and 
a few more we learn that he proceeded against Udayagiri 
and other places from Golkonda Territory. Nuniz tells 
us that Krishna Deva Raya spent nearly two years in his 
campaign against the Gajapati King, in the course of 
which, he captured Udayagiri, Kondavidu, Kondapalli and 
many other places. We have an inscription of date 1513 
to mark his return home after the capture of Udayagiri. 
So all these years from 1610 to nearly 1514 we find biTn 
engaged either at Vijayanagara or with one enemy or 
other south of the Krishna. If, at all, his army could be 
relieved of engagements in these places and sent north- 
wards to capture Kalyani and other forts, it could only 
be possible after 1513. As Sadasiva Nayaka’s reign 
begins towards the middle of 1613, from this point of view 
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also it should have happened after this date. As the 
above event is mentioned at the very beginning, it may 
be taken to have happened in 1614 or 1516. While relat- 
ing the events that happened in the Deccan about 1514 
A .D,, the author of Burhan-i-Masir throws out a hint that 
from this time forwards “the devastation of the territory 
of Islam and Musalmans became a regular custom.” 
This specification of a new kind of war, in the midst of 
what was happening every year among the Shahi Chiefs, 
can but refer to the war with Vijayanagara. As “ Eaya 
Vachakamu” and “ Krishna Raya Vijayamu” emphasize 
the fact that Krishna Deva Raya renewed his hostilities, 
with the Gajapati King after the capture of Bidar, we 
have to date the latter before the first date of his second 
campaign against Gajapati. This is made clear by an 
inscription at Ahobalam dated early in 1616. Thus, while 
from one side we are carried after 1613, from the other 
we are pushed behind 1616. Inasmuch as the first 
inscription prefixing the title of “ Yavana-Rajya-Sthapana- 
charya ” to his name is in 1614, it seems safe to fix this 
year only as the year in which he led his army to the 
north. 

As for the causes that might have led him to interfere 
in Deccan afiairs, more than one can be traced. 
Mahamood Shah Bahamani II had become but a play- 
thing towards the end of his reign. Both Adil Shah and 
Barid did their best to get hold of his person, so that they 
might usurp all power over and against other chiefs. 
Thus, we see this poor old Bahamni Monarch dragged by 
his vassals this way and that, every now and then. In 
1514 A.D. Barid led an expedition to Bijapur, in 
company with Nizam Shah Behri, Kutub Shah and others. 
But he failed in his object as he was finally defeated and 
driven out of the field. Mahamood Shah and his sons 
having fallen prisoners into Ismail Adil Shah’s hands, a 
matrimonial union was arra,nged between the two families 
and celebrated at Kulburga, when it was re-captured 
by Adil Shah. After this, a contingent of Bijapur 


ajccompaiiied Mahamood Shah to his capital Bidar. The 
disappointed Barid fled from this place also and once 
again started negotiations with Nizam Shah and other 
Chiefs to regain his lost hold on the Sultan. Accordingly 
at the news of the approach of the Nizam Shahi army, 
the Bijapur force deserted Mahamood Shah Bahamani 
and retired. It must be about this time and while the 
control of the Bahamani States swayed in the balance, 
that Krishna Deva Raya took advantage of the situation 
to re-establish the Bahamani Sovereignty. In spite of 
the suppression of this important fact by Mussalman 
writers, we have to admit the part played by Krishna Beva 
Raya for the first time in 1614. It is this that evidently 
gave him the claim to the title of Yavana-Bajya-Bthapand,- 
c}id,rycL. 


PAL A EXPANSION IN THE PAE SOUTH 
OF INDIA 



By Dr. H. 0 . Raychaudhuei, m.a., ph.d., 
Galcutta University, Galcutta, 



From the dawn of authentic history the far south 
of India beyond the Krishna and the Tungabhadra con- 
stituted a world by itself. As pointed out by Dr. Vincent 
Smith it was ordinarily so secluded from the rest of the 
country that its affairs remained hidden from the gaze of 
other peoples. Enterprising rulers even in this region 
cherished, however, the ambition of universal Indian 
dominion and poets now and then sang of a southern 
prince who led expeditions to the north and was believed 
to have extended his sway, temporarily at any rate, over 
the massive plain decked with the Hanges as with a pearl 
necklace. 

sa sagaramharam urvtrh 
Ganga mauMihaharinim 
babhdra sucMrarh vlfo 
Meru~Mandara kundaldm. 

At times northern invaders would push through the 
rugged valleys of the Narmada and the MahanadI, the 
G-odavari and the Krishna, carry their arms deep into the 
lands of Kanohl and Karnata and thus lift the veil in 
which the mysterious realms of the far south were 
shrouded. The most famous among the invasions from 
the north were those led by the Mauryas in the third or 
the fourth century B.G. and the Guptas in the fourth 
century A.D. That a third dynasty wFich for a time 
held its court in the old imperial city of Pataliputra, also 
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claims to have overrun the far south of India, is not so 
well known to students of antiquity. The line of kings 
referred to is the famous Pala dynasty of Bengal and 
Bihar. In the Monghyr Plate of Devapala his father 
Dharmapala, a contemporary of the Eashtrakiita monarchs 
who ruled in the latter half of the eighth century A.D., is 
said to have undertaken a Digvijaya or conquest of all the 
regions in the course of which his followers visited several 
holy spots including Gokarna, apparently in North Eanara. 
Kedare vidhinopayukta-payasam 
Gangasameiambudhaii 
Gokarnadishu chapyanushthUavatam 
tlrtlieshu dharmyah kriyali. 

Devapala himself is said to have had Karnatas among 
his sevakas or servants and is credited with having 
‘ enjoyed ’ the whole earth from the source of the Ganges 
to Bama’s Bridge in the Far Bouth, 
a-Gangagama-maliitat 
sapatna-hunyam 

dsetoh prafMta-daSdsyakeht-klrteli 
urvl mdvaruna-nike 
(ta) ndchcha Sindho-r 
dlakshmlkulabJMvandcliGhayobicbhoja. 

The Badal Pillar inscription makes specific mention 
of the fact that Devapala humbled the pride and conceit 
of the lord or lords of the Dravidas. . 

utkllitotkaldkulam hrita-H'dnagm'vam, 
kharvikrita Dravida-Gurjara-ndtha 

darparh. 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of exaggeration in 
these eulogies. But are they to be regarded as absolutely 
without any foundation ? Is there no substratum of truth 
behind these claims? Have we no corroborative evidence 
that rulers of Eastern India whose territories embraced 
Magadha actually figured in the polities of the far south 
oj India in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., the period 
to which Dharmapala and his son Devapala must be 
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assigned? Curiously enough certain Pandya records 
furnish interesting information on the point. The 
"Velvikkudi grant of about 769-70 A.D. informs us that a 
Pandya official named Marangari “ the crest jewel of: the 
Vaidyakakula ” took part in a fight when “ Paroardjar ” 
or eastern kings rose up and put to flight at Yenbai the 
powerful Vallabha king — apparently a Eashtrakfita 
emperor of the Deccan — on the occasion when the excellent 
daughter of Gangaraja was secured and offered to a 
Pandya king. The defeated emperor may have been 
Krishna I w'ho was encamped at Manne in the Ganga 
territory in 768. It is not an improbable hypothesis that 
the expression Parvar ajar is equivalent to “ Parvakshiti- 
dhra ” of the Pala records and was used to denote the 
rulers of Eastern India. The defeat of Krishna I at the 
hands of the Palas and his failure to secure a Ganga 
Princess for himself or one of his sons probably afford a clue 
to the well known hostility of Krishna’s descendants towards 
the Palas and the Gaiigas. The alliance of the eastern 
kings with the Pandyas did not however last long. We 
learn frorn the Sinnamanur Plates that the Pandya king Sri 
Mara Srlvallabha (who ruled about A.D. 815-862) repulsed 
a confederation of GahgaSj Pallavas, Cholas, Kalingas, 
Magadhas and others at aplace identified by Tamil scholars 
with Kumbakonam. The last mentioned document 
clearly establishes the presence in the Tamil country in 
the ninth century A.D. of warriors from Magadha who 
had as their allies the Kalingas of the Orissa coast and 
the Gahgas of the southern Kanarese region, besides other 
peoples. It will be remembered that about this time the 
Palas exercised sovereignty in Magadha. They claimed 
to have conquered Orissa. They had Karnatas among 
their servants and had measured swords with a ruler or 
rulers of Dravida in the far south of India. The expres- 
sion Dravidandtha cannot have sole reference to the 
contemporary Bashtrakuta emperor as has been suggested 
by some scholars. It may be taken to denote some Tamil 
potentate as well. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that a part 
of the Tamil country embracing portions of the Salem 
and Arcot districts actually came to be known as Magadai- 
mandala and a famous city in South Arcot bore the name 
Pataliputtiram. It is for scholars to find out whether the 
names Magadai and Pataliputtiram are reminiscent of the 
Pala invasions of the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. or 
of the earlier inroads of the Mauryas and the Guptas. The 
extant records of the Mauryas have, however, not yet 
been found beyond the Chitaldrug district of Mysore, and 
the Guptas do not seem to have penetrated beyond Con- 
jeeveram. In view of these facts and the late appearance 
of the name Magadainadu or Magadaimandala in the South 
Indian epigraphs, it is not improbable that this territorial 
designation has something to do with the Pala invasions of 
the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. It is also important to 
recall the fact that the final overthrow of the Pala sove- 
reignty in Bengal was the work of a line of South Indian 
princes {Dakshinatija hshamiivflra) who were originally 
feudatories hailing from Karnata ■ and the Yaidyakahula 
to which the southern ally of the eastern kings mentioned 
in the Velvikkudi Plates belonged, reminds us of the 
small Vaidya community of Bengal who have not been a 
negligible factor in the social, political and intellectual 
life of the province since the days of the Pala kings. 




DECCANI DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC 
USAGE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTUEY 

By Prof. H. K. Sheewani, m.a., (Oxon.), F.E. Hist. S., 
Hon. xM. 1. H. Pe., 

Osmania University College^ Hyderabad — Deccan. 

— ♦— ■ . . 

Introduction. 

There is a remarkable book, the Eiadhu’i-insha, 
two copies of which are extant in Hyderabad^ which 
contains some of the letters written by the great Bahmani 
minister, Mahmud Gawan, and other correspondence 
entered into by him on behalf of his Bahmani master, as 
well as the replies of certain well-known figures of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Except for the late 
Mr. Aziz Mirza, once the Home Secretary of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, who refers to these letters in his life of the 
Minister, these letters have not been utilised by any one 
except as a model for flowery and conventional Persian 
style, and Mr. Aziz Mirza himself has not attempted to 
draw on them as the source of Deccan history. Eeference 
was made to the collection by the writer on the present 
paper on another occasion^ ; here they are utilised for 
showing the diplomatic usage current in India in those 
far off days and the renown which the Kingdom of the 
Deccan had attained at the hands of Mahmud. 

’ One at the Asifiah State Library (Insha, 148), the other at 
the Daftar-i Mulki (Record OfBee). 

^ Sherwani Kliwajarj Jehan Mahmud Gawan’s campaigus in the 
MahaiAshtra, Indian Historical Congress session, Poona 
1935. 
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The compass of the letters dealing with diplomatic 
and foreign relations extends from the reign of Nizam 
Shah (1461-1462) till about the end of the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (1462-1482), and before dealing direct- 
ly with the actual diplomatic correspondence it would be 
well to give a short sketch of the political map of India 
about this period in order to present a perspective of the 
conditions under which the correspondence was entered 
into. 

The Bahmani Sultanate . — ^ After Humayun Shah 
Bahmani’s death in 1461, his son Nizam Shah succeeded 
to the throne at the age of 8 with his versatile mother, 
the dowager queen, Makhdiima-i Jahan Nargis Begam as 
regent. The ministerial honours were equally divided be- 
tween -Khwaja-i Jahan Turk, governor of Tilanganah 
and the Maliku-t-tujjar Mahmud Gawan, governor of 
Bijapur. Nizam Shah reigned only about eight months, 
but during this short period his kingdom had to deal with 
the Bai of Orissa in the east and the formidable Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa in the north. The eastern campaign was 
a success, the Baja having to pay a large indemnity, but 
the northern campaign resulted in the defeat of the Bah- 
mani forces at Qandhar, the temporary shifting of the 
BahmanI capital from Bidar to Plrozabad and the cap- 
ture of Barar, Bir and Baulatabad by the Malwese. By a 
great stroke of diplomacy Mahmud Gawan invited Mah- 
mud Shah of Gujrat to help the Deccan, and the Mal- 
wese had to reoross the border.^ Mahmud Khilji of 
Malwa again attacked the Deccan in 1462, but returned 
forthwith on hearing that the King of Gujrat was still an 
ally of the Bahmani ruler. 

On Nizam Shah’s sudden death in 1463 his younger 
brother Muhammad ascended the throne at the age of nine. 

^ There is quite a large oorrespondeace between the three parties 
in the Riadh as well as in the Burhanu’l-Mlathir, the photo- 
graph of the Mss., of which was lent to me very kindly 
by Mr. Hashini, Assistant Home Secretary, H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Governmeat-.' . Vide infra, pp. 13 and 14 ' 
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It wasnot long after that the oo-minister, Ehwaja-i Jahan 
Turk was murdered in open court, and the sole conduct of 
administration devolved on Maliku't-Tujjar Mahmud 
Grawan who was created Khwaj-i- Jahan and controlled 
the Grovernment firstly during the regency of the dowager 
queen and then during the direct rule of the king from 
1468 right up to his own tragic death in 1481- A great 
change had taken place in the Bahmani power during the 
last five or six years, and the Government felt powerful 
enough to send an army to the territory which was in 
dispute between Malwa and the Deccan, i.e., the district 
of Kherla, and it was only the appeal of the Khiijl king to 
past traditions and his avowal to sue for peace that a 
formal and final treaty was entered into in 1466, so that 
there was no further quarrel with the nothern neigh- 
bour/ 

Orissa . — In the east a great diplomatic success was 
achieved when the Bahmania supported Hamir Rai 
against Mangal Rai in his struggle for the throne of Orissa, 
overthrew Mangal Bai and made Orissa a protectorate of 
the Deccarii Sultanate annexing the long coveted diatrict 
of Rajamandri and Kondavir as the price of this success- 
ful interference. In the south the King himself led a 
campaign against Vijayanagar and repaired an outpost of 
the Deccani Empire. The western campaigns of Mahmud 
and his master have been dealt with elsewhere^ and 
are here mentioned as they take up a considerable amount 
of space in the correspondence entered into chiefly with 
non-Indian potentates.^ 

Malwa . — Malwa was governed right through the as- 
cendency of Mahmud Gawan at Bidar by that remarkable 
man, Mahmud Khilji, who reigned at Shadiabad Mandu 

^ Vide Burta Leaf 83 and Ferishta. The former contains. a, more 
detailed description as well as the letter from the Bahmani 
ruler in which he orders the withdrawal of the army from 
the district- 

^ Vide N. 1, supra. 

^ Thus, in the letter to the Sultan of Gilan. 



from 1436 to 1475, It is said that Mahmud was the 
greatest of the Muslim kings of Mai wa^ and there is no 
doubt that his ambitions knew no bounds. Himself not 
of the royal stock of Malwa, he came to the throne 
after poisoning his own brother-in-law, Muhammad Shah, 
tried to annex the capital of the Nothern Empire, Delhi, 
and of the Southern Empire, Bidar, and, was a perpetual 
enemy of Gujrat where he had to face another great 
ruler, Mahmud Begarhah who almost invariably held the 
day against Malwa either by force of arms or by his dip- 
lomatic tact. In the north, where he could not overpower 
the might of Bahlol Lodi, he made friends with him and 
promised to furnish him a large army against the preten- 
sions of Husain Shah, the Sharqlking of Jaunpur. It was 
mainly due to his ambitious and diplomatic nature rather 
than to his success on the field of battle that he was so well 
known all over the world, was honoured by the shadowy 
Khallfanof Cairo, el Mustanjid Bi’l-Lah,^ with the bestow- 
al of a robe of honour, and had diplomatic relations 
with Timur’s grandson, Abu Sa ‘id Mirza, ruler of Central 
Asia.^ 

Gujrat . — This was a period of great men in central 
and southern India, and Gujrat was no exception to the 
rule. The king with whom we are chiefly concerned here 
is Mahmud II, Begarwah,^ who came to the help 
of the BahmanI kingdom so many times and who 
in fact, saved the Deccan from falling under the tutelage 
of the Khiljl of Malwa. Mahmud was the sixth king of 
his line and ruled from 1468 to 1511. He was a real 
friend of the Deccan, and though it was mainly through 
the efforts of Mahmud Gawan and the Queen Makuduma- 
i-Jahan that he stepped in to check the onslaughts of the 
Malwese king, still his conduct as a chivalrous man is 

^ Camb. Hist of India, III, Chap, IX. 

, ^ 1460 — 1470 . 

3 1451 — 1468 . 

'' MaJjmud was nicknamed ‘ Begarhah ’ probably because of his 
capture of tbe great forts of Girnar and Champaner," 
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shown by a letter he wrote to Mahmud Khilji saying that 
it was not proper to attaok a kingdom with a child ruler/ 
Pie fought many battles, but wherevea he fought, he 
did so with great acumen and bravery and extended 
the borders of his State from Malwa to Sindh and from 
the Siwaliks to Malkapur in the Deccan. He was the 
man who allied with the Mamluk Sultan, Malik A.shraf 
Qansh-el-Gauhrl (1600-1526) resulting in the utter rout 
of the Portuguese under Laurence de Almeida at Ghaul 
in January, 1508. Like Mahmud Ehilji of Malwa, 
Mahmud of Gujrat was greatly respected by contem- 
porary sovereigns not only in India but overseas as 
well, and he received ambassadorial missions from Shah 
Isma'il the Great of Persia and Sultan Sikandar Lodi of 
Delhi. 

Jamipur . — The last Indian ruler mentioned in 
Mahmud Ga wan’s correspondence is Husain Shah, the 
Sharql king, who reigned at Jaunpur from 1458 right up 
to the dissolution of his kingdom in 1479. Mahmud 
Gawan seems to have been particularly anxious that the 
BahmanI monarchy should ally itself with the Sharqis of 
Jaunpur, mainly because Jaunpur was the neighbour of 
Malwa in the north in the same way as Gujrat was its 
neighbour in the west and Husain Shah was kriown to 
have ambitions to make Jaunpur a Deccani power by 
making Orissa its protectorate, and at the same time to 
extend his sway to the borders of Delhi. It was really 
this latter venture which cost him his throne, as Sultan 
Bahalol Lodi proved to be more than a match for 
him, annexing the kingdom to Delhi Sultanate in 1479. 

Non-Indian States. 

Gilan. 

It is only natural that Mahmud Gawan carried on 
diplomatic correspondence with States bordering on the 
BahmanI kingdom: to a greater extent than with those 

' Mentioned in Oamb.' History of India', III, p. 305. 
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which were distant from it, such as Jaunpur, and the_ 
only two States outside India which find a place in the 
collection mentioned above are the land of his birth, 
Gllan, and the greatest Muslim Empire of those days, 
Turkey. Gilan was a country bordering on the Caspian 
Sea and was independent under its own rulers since 1227 
right up till the reign of the Persian Emperor, Shah 
Tihmasp Sefevi (1526-1676) (who is well known to readers 
of Indian History as the host of our own Emperor 
Humayun in his wanderings) who annexed it to the 
Persian Empire in 1567.. The ruler of Gilan in the days 
of Mahmud Gawan^s greatness was Sultan ‘ Alau’d-din 
Abu Said Gurgan, and Mahmud, with the greatness of 
heart which he had, is ever protesting his fidelity and 
homage to the successor of the rulers who were the pat- 
rons of his own forbears, and when the Sultan requested 
him to come and serve his erstwhile country, he replied 
that with all the kindness shown to him by the Indian 
Sultana of the Bahmani kingdom, he felt it his duty to 
continue serving his adopted land till his last breath. At 
the same time he did all he could to recount to the Sultan 
of Gilan the great work the Bahmanis were doing to 
pacify the country and make it law-abiding, and enumera- 
ting the deeds of bravery shown by the Indian Muslims 
on the field of battle. 

Turkey. 

Such is also the burden of the letters which the 
Khwaja wrote to the Sultan of Turkey. It is evidently 
wrongly stated in the collection that the letters were 
written to ‘ Sultan MurM Khan er-EumI,’ as Murad, by 
whom is no doubt meant Murad II, who ruled from 1421 to 
1451, while we are aware that the Khwdjd, did not come 
to India till 1466 and did not attain any eminence till the 
accession of Humayun Shah Bahmani in 1467. We 
know from other sources that it was the son of Murad II, 
Muhammad II, Conqueror of Constantinople, who corres- 
ponded with eminent men as Maulaha Jam! and Khwaja 
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MahmM Gawan,^ and fell ere is no doubt that it was 
this emperor to whom the letters in the collection were 
addressed. As we are aware Muhammad was one of the 
greatest Sultans Turkey ever had, and it was he who 
not only conquered the ‘Imperial City,’ annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and heseiged the island of Rhodes, but his 
armies actually crossed the Adriatic, storming the castle 
of Otranto near Brindisi on the Italian mainland and 
virtually annexing a large part of southern Italy. Although 
it was still some years before Sultan Selim I formally pro- 
claimed himself the Khallfah of Islam, still the greatness 
of such conquerors as Murad II and Muhammad II had 
caused them to be regarded as the bulwark oflslam in the 
West, and the Khw'aja corresponded with Muhammad as 
he wanted to show the Conqueror of the West the feats 
of the Deccani Kingdom. 

The Khwaja’s Style. 

We would now give a resume of some of the diploma- 
tic letters mentioned above, but before doing so, it would 
be better to give a short account of the method of the 
Khwaja’s letter writing. The letters written by him are 
mostly couched in fine flowery phrases and sentences, in- 
terspersed with couplets not only from Arabic and Persian 
poets but with Quranic verses, the Apostolic Traditions 
and his own poetic compositions. Except for the letters 
addressed to Mahmud Khilji of Malwa and his plenipo- 
tentiaries, they are almost invariably very long and in 
case, of the Sultan of Gilan and the Ottoman Emperor, 
even the beginning, continuing their names .and titles, 
runs sometimes to a number of pages. Some letters in 
. the collection are supposed to be written, on behalf of the 
BahmanI Sultan, but in case of letters written during the 
minority of Nizam Shah and Muhammad Shah, they 

^ Stanley Lane-Pooley “Turkey, Chap. 7, where it is related’ 
how the Sultan used to send annual presents to Jami and 
the .“ Indian Khoja Jahan.” I regret there is no reference 
to any authority, in this connection and I am not aware of 
the source of theleaa:ned author’s information. 
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must liave been written by the Khwaja in the name of th 
King perhaps at the instance of the Dowager Queen. In 
giving a summary of these letters we would slip over the 
more conventional paragraphs and only summarise such 
parts as would throw some light on the diplomatic con- 
duct in those remote times. 

J, To Mahmud 8hdh of Gujr at, 

1. ' (pp. 34 ff) ' 

Keply to a letter written on behalf of the great and 
good Sultan, Muhammad Shah el-Bahmani to the Sul- 
tan of J ustice, Muhammad Shah el-Gujrati {the Jiames of 
neither the writer nor the addressee are mentioned therein,^ 
according to custom) : — 

[Strategy. Malwese envoys. Their names. Alliance 
between the Deccan and Gujrat.] 

It should be plain that in the presence of him in whom are 
gathered all goodness and kindness, His Highness Safdar Khan, the 
foundations of love and alliance have been laid on the basis of mutual 
promises and contracts, and it is with the Grace of the Almighty that 
our conquering armies are preceded by banners of good will . . . 

Our action is according to the Apostolic tradition that ' Paradise lies in 
the shadow of the sword,* and we have taken up arms in order that we 
might cut off the knot of disorder and opposition and wipe away all 
the filth of darkness and waywardness, and so that the earth may be 
rid of that accursed Khilji. If at this time the all conquering army 
were to appear before the province of Asir, there is no doabt that the 
crafty, fire-breathing traitor would go to the lowest portion of hell and 
our joint armies would enter his country which has been the cause of 
so much cruelty, disorder and opposition, causing our mutual alliance 
to shine like the very Sun before the eyes of the denizens of the East 
and the West . . , The rest will be related to you by the chiefest 

of our friends, Kban-i A*zam Tamar Khan. 

2. Mpp.47ff.):— 

[Malwese envoys arrive with pourparlers. Eeferenoe 
to a former envoy from Gujrat. Reference to the proposal 
for the, partition of Malwa.] 

, , This letter must have been written after the battle of Quandhar 

^ ' in 1462. 

- ^ References are to the manuscript of the Riadhul-Insha in the 

. ^ - Asafi ah Library (148, Insha) unless otherwise stated* 

^ This letter • must have -been written after the -r-etreat of the 
^.Malwese army in 1462. 



All onr thanks are due to the Almighty who caused the world- 
shining sun of the alliance of pious rulers to clear away darkness from 
this world . . , It should be known that Qazi-Zahir and Is-haci.~ 

Zahir have arrived here on behalf of the Khilji and are tboroughly 
ashamed of the hold the Devil has had on him recently. The Khilji 
wants that all traces of opposition from among the followers of Islam 
might disappear and the light of mutual understanding might shine 
with all its effects. These envoys have also said chings which are out- 
wardly well-meaning and in accordance with the Islamic spirit. We 
must remember at the same time that he is still burning with the fire 
of vengeance and there is no confidence left in the action of that crafty 
traitor. But the learned men, Syyids, good persons and those versed 
in the Law are telling me that according to the Qur^anic verse, ‘ And if 
they bow in a sincere manner, you should, also bow,’ it would be 
according to the dictates of Islam to send some one to Malwa with the 
above-mentioned envoys. When Shaikh Dawud ^ came here last 
year, his message w^as duly conveyed to Your Majesty, and it was 
regarded as fit and proper that if in the division of the country regard 
is paid to the rules laid down by past Bultans it would lead to the 
ending of all quarrels between the followers of Islam. It is for this 
reason that Qaz-i Sukhan and Qazi Ahmad, Oensor and Deputy Censor, 
are being sent along with these envoys in order to find out which is 
the best policy for our future relations with the enemy.’ 

3. (pp. 66 ff.) 

[Proposal of an alliance with JaunpurJ 

Whateyer has been written about Sultan Husain Shah of Jaunpur 
is the exact truth, as any help given to him would lead to the 
strengthening of the foundations of the Haith,- the end of those who are 
wont to create disorder and sweeping away of those who side with the 
wicked or oppress the pious . . . ^ 

1 (pp. 114 ff.) 

[Eeply to the letter from the King of Gujrat, , in 
which the latter is informed of the demise of the Dowager 
Queen, Makhduma-i Jahan.] 

^ Fide letter IV (2), iw/ra. “The message'’ was from the king . 
of Malwa, and it was conveyed to the king of Gujrat, perhaps 
because it was regarded proper that peace should be concluded 
only when the two allies agree. 

^ Probably written after V, infra, 

^ This letter must have been written after the Maharashtra cam- 
paign of 1472, as it was then that the Queen died. 
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5. (pp. 124 ff.) 

[End of the Malwese danger. Proposals for a per- 
manent union.] 

Tha nks without limits of thought are due to the Creator—may His 
Greatness increase and may His Benevolence be further distributed, 
that all traces of the burning spark of the treason of sedition-mongers 
has already been extinguished and swept off by the continuous rain of 
the might of pious and just kings and the sharp swords of puissant 
rulers, causing the Sun of friendship to rise from the Bast according 
to the Qnr’anic verse ‘And so they became brothers through His Grace, 
ridding the sphere of this earth and the extent of the habitable Fourth 
from the darkness of cruelty and blackness of disorder and enmity . 

. . It should further be known that it is necessary for courageous 

Sultans to cleanse the distance of the earth by all traces of the dis- 
order and seditious disturbances by the strength and support of the 
Faith and to destroy the serpent of the curse of their existence by the 
edge of the sword of the great Faith and the rain of the arrows of 
following the path of the Chief of the Apostles ... Malik Ashraf 
will carry a message to your royal ears, which would be based on these 
principles founded on the true aims of Islam, and proposal for mutual 
union; ; 

IL Mrom the King of Gujr^^ 

(pp. 128 fi.) ' 

[Names of the Deecani and the Malwese envoys. 
Strategy.] ' 

Your Majesty's letter has been received through its bearer, Khani- 
A‘zam Islam Khan, ^ carrier of all the appurtenances of embassy in 
the most auspicious of times and owner of all the necessary qualities of 
his office ; and forthwith the folds of the sky of union began to shine 
with the stars of love and regard . . . At the same time Syyid of the 
Byyids, the rising place of the star of good qualities, Syyid Muzaffaru’d- 
din, who had in his hands the high banner of the goodwill of both the 
parties . . . was sent, so that he might open the chain of alliance 

and amity with the keys of truth and cause the hearts of the friends of 
both parties with the scent of kind words . . . Secondly, it is in- 

cumbent on successful kings to eliminate all disturbing factors caused 
by the recalcitrant, . . . so according to the adage, * In post- 

ponement are troubles if you were to pay attention to the removal of 
the chief obstacle immediately by the action of the victorious army 
which is now at the fortress of Gulnar, then the chronicle of time will 

^ Probably a reply to I (l), supra, 

^ The Khan-i A ‘ Zam is named Tamaz Khan in (I), supra. 


be ornamented by the seal of good acts and the blessing of this cure 
of old wounds would result in the fulfilment of the rest ‘of our 
ambitions, so tihat our victorious arms will be able to conquer the 
forts and fortresses of the enemy with ease ... 

III. To Mahmud KMlji of. Mdlw^. 

(pp. J 29 ff.) V:— 

[Exchange of mutual envoys.] 

Written on behalf of the just Sultan Muhammad Shah el- 
Bahmani, in reply 

It should be made clear and plain that letters of friendship and 
beautiful proofs of union have been received on the arrival of that link 
in the chain of the great and the venerable, the source of all that is 
good . . . At present, . . . ^ is being sent for Your Majesty’s 

companionship, for he is one who unites the marks of leadership in 
himself, puts forward his opinions with sincerity and courage, in order 
that the rules of friendship might be the foundation and cement of love 
which should shine like a glittering and a highly ornamented palace- 

IV. To Mahmud Khilifs 'Envoys. 

1. To el-MendawL^ 

(pp. 119 ff.) : — 

[Conditions of mutual alliance. Purity and sincerity 
in foreign relations. Threat.] 

2. To Shaikh Dawud. 

(pp. 48 b.ff.) 

[G-reatness of the Bahmani dynasty. Former Khiljl 
enjoys. Anti-Bahmanl party at the Malwese court. 
Condition of alliance. Definition of purity. Threat.] 

V. To the Sultan of Jaunpur.^ 

(pp. 113 ff.'):— 

[Need for mutual union. Importance of envoys. 
Names of envoys.] 

^ Chronologically this should come after I (2),- where the envoys 
are named Qasii-Zahir and Isliag-Zahir. . 

^ Vide letter I (2), supra, where the. names of the Bahmni 
enToys are described. 

Written probably after the campaign of 1463. Vide Letters 
1(2) and III. • 

Written probably after the campaign of 1462. Vide Letter I (2). 
^ Probably written before December 1470, Vide, next letter VI, 
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Written on behalf of the great Sultan Muhammad Shah 
el-Bahfoani to the just Sultan Husain Shah el-Jaunpuri. 

VI. To a minister. 

(pp. 67 ff.): — 

[Eeception of the Jaunpur envoys. Royal letter 
to the King of Jaunpur. News from the western front.] 
To the chairman of the Headship of the Paved 
Court 

VII. To ‘ Ah el-Yezdi. 

(pp. 29 b. fi.)'— 

[Envoys from Gllan. General conditions of 
Gllan.] i 

VIII. To the Sultan Gtlan. 

(11 (pp. 35. fi.) 

(2) (pp 60fi.) 

[Reasons for leaving Gllan. Treatment at the 
hands of the Bahmanis.] . 

(3) (pp. 76 fi) 

[The Raingnah campaign. The fortifications of 
the Rm of Sangessar. Reasons for taking out a campaign 
in the Maharashtra. Operations round Machal. The 
march to Goa.] 

IX. To Sultan Murad {sic.) of Turkey. 

[Importance of the Sultanate.] 

(1) pp. 16 B. pp.) 

To the greatest Sultan, Owner of the neck of nations 
the Sultan Muhammad Murad er-Rumi. 

(2) (pp. 97 ff.) 

Arrival of the Turkish envoy. 

To the great Sultan, the most beneficent and just, 
Sultan, son of Sultan, Muhammad Murad er-Rumi. 

^ ‘ Suffah literally, ‘ Paved Court ’ was a name given to the 
place where the pre-Islamic meecans held their meetings of 
their republican council. Later the name was given to the 
council itself. 

• ' ^ This letter gives an account of the condition of Mahmud 
' i'V Gawan’s birth, Gilapi, about this period. Evidently the 
; Government there was in inelBeient hands, and that was 
probably why he was so anxious about his son. 
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Letters from the Bur}ianv,'l-Ms,thiT. 

Leaf 74 : — 

Extract from a letter' from Queen Makhduma-i 
Jahan to the King of Gujrat. 

Leaf 75 ff.:~ 

Nizam Shah to Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat.^ 
Importance of alliances. 

Leaf 78 ff. — 

Nizam Shah to Sultan MoJimud of Qujrat ' : — 
[Letter written after Mahmud Khiljfs flight. 
Blessings of alliances and curses of disunion.] . 

Conclusions. 

As will be seen, the letters mentioned above (several 
of which could not be detailed here for want of space), are 
interesting in a number of ways. In the first place they 
show that the Deccani Government rightly differentiated 
between their natural friend and foe and had definite and 
prolonged friendly relations not only with Gujrat which 
could strike easily and well against the great adversary of 
the Deccan, Malwa, owing to its peculiar geographical 
position, but also with Jaunpur, situated as it was just 
north of Malwa, much in the same way as the Bahmani 
Kingdom was situated in the south and was a kind of 
counterpart to the southern kingdom in its relations with 
it. Moreover, as has been mentioned above, the more 
ambitious kings of Jaunpur had a natural desire to reach 
the Bay of Bengal and thus to envelop the kingdom of 
Malwa from the east. It was this stroke of diplomacy, 
that of utilising the western as well as the potential eastern 

' This letter ■was written after the queen and the young king 
Nizam Shah had to leave the capital, Muliammadabad Bidar 
in the face of the attack pf Mahmud Khilji of Malwa in 
1462. This really comes before all the letters included in this 
paper. 

^ This was probably written before letter 1 (l) supra. 

^ This letter, in point of date, ought to follow letter I (4) 
supra. 


neighbour of Malwa which was the real cause of the 
final success of the Deccauese and the rout of the enemy. 

Most of the letters detailed above relate to this con- 
flict, and what is interesting is that they throb with the 
pulse of their writers and are the pen pictures of the 
innermost recesses of the diplomats of those distant days. 
It is certain that there were no permanent envoys at the 
court of the various rulers dealt with, although there 
seems to be a continuous despatch of envoys by allied 
states such as Gujrat and the Deccan and to a lesser 
extent, between the southern kingdom of Bidar and the 
northern kingdom of Jaunpur. We may liken this to a 
state of affairs if at the present day there were no 
ambassadorial appointments but diplomatic correspon- 
dence were to be carried out by means of couriers of note 
and responsibility. As a matter of fact the great distance 
of those days precluded the possibility of resident 
ambassadors, because it would not be possible to take an 
initiative in all complicated matters without reference to 
the central government which would necessitate the send- 
ing of special couriers in any case who would have to be 
equally trusted and responsible diplomats as the ambassa- 
dors themselves. It seems therefore, obvious that it 
would be far easier and less costly if ambassadorial 
couriers were to go from one capital to the other with the 
latest news and instructions. 

When responsible couriers were sent from capital to 
capital, it is only natural that they contained not only 
diplomatic matters but confidential military advice as 
well, such as places which the address might strike and 
the military programme of the party communicating. 
Moreover, it is interesting that although Malwa was the 
direct antagonist of the Deccan and it was the Deccan 
which sought the help of Gujrat, still, when Malwa was 
on her knees, the Deccani kingdom did not see its way to 
make peace without a direct and detailed consultation 
with Gujrat. This leads us to the enunciation of the 
principles of clean diplomacy so well set forth by. Mahmud 
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Grawaa in his two letters to the Malwese envoys who had 
oome to sue for peace after the disaster to their arms and 
prestige, when he puts down the highly laudable doctrine 
that sincerity should be the very root of all diplomatic 
conduct, a principle which is, alas, such a desideratum 
these days. The length to which the court of Bldar could 
go in this direction was seen in the return of Kherla to 
Malwa on the basis of former possession. 

The last thing which might be noted here is the 
complete accord between the queen-mother and the 
minister in the matter of policy, and it redounds to the 
credit of the queen that she saw the direction in which 
the wind was blowing, and not only agreed with Mahmud 
G-awan that Gujrat should be approached as against 
Malwa, but herself set the ball rolling by writing a per- 
sonal letter to the king of Gujrat. The letters written in 
the name of Mahmud and Nizam to the king of Gujrat 
must have been written by the minister in consultation 
with the queen. 

The letters from Mahmud Gawan to the king of 
.Gilan and the Sultan of Turkey fall into a different 
category in that these countries are beyond the direct 
concern of the Bahmani kingdom. We have given 
extracts from the letters addressed to the Sultan of Gilan, 
although there are actually ten letters (all very long) in 
the Riadhu’l-insha, mainly because the burden of all of 
them is practically the same. We are here concerned 
chiefly with the accounts of the Bahmani victories given 
in these letters, for Mahmud does a service to the land of 
his adoption by informing the ruler of the land of his birth 
the great strides taken by the latter and the place it 
holds in the estimates of the people of India. 

In his letters to the Turkish sovereign,- one of the 
greatest Turkey has ever had, he is profuse in his compli- 
ments on the continued success achieved by him in the 
western lands, at the same time letting him know how 
his own adopted land has progressed under him and is 
doing its mite in the cause which the great conqueror 
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himself holds dear. There is even a mention of a Turkish 
envoy coming to Bldar in one of the letters addressed to 
the Ottoman Emperor. Thus, while in the case of the 
Indian states the Bahmanis actually took sides and played 
off one neighbour against the other, in the case of non- 
Indian states they achieved the same and by showing 
them how great their state was and the way it was 
expanding on all sides. 

Note. — The following is the list of letters utilised in this paper 
in their probable chronological order 

1. Letters relating to the Deccani-Malwese War :— 

1 Paper, p. 13. QueenMakhuduma-i Jaban to Mahmud of Guj- 
rat. Burhdn, leaf 74. (Cruelties of the enemies of the 
Deccan) 1462. 

2 P. 13. Nizam Shah Bahmani to Mahmud of Gujiat, Bur 
74. (Importance of alliances) 1462. 

3 P. 7. Nizam Shah to Mahmud of Gujrat. Biddh., leaf 34. 
(Strategy. Mutual envoys. Their names. Alliance between 
Deccan and Gujrat.) After the battle of Qandhar. 

4 P. 8. Mahmud of Gujrat to Nizam Shah. Biddh, 128. 
(Eeply to the above. Names of Deccani and Malwese envoys. 
Strategy) 1462. 

5 P. 7. Nizam Shah to Mahmud of Gujrat. Biddh., 47. 
(Malwese envoys arrive with pourparlers. Beference to a 
former envoy from Malwa. Beference to proposal for the 
partition of Malwa). Written after the final retreat of the 
Malwese army. 

6 P.8. Nizam Shah to Mahmud Khilji of Malwa. BiddK, 
129. (Exchange of mutual envoys) 1462, 

7 P, 98. Mahmud Gawan to Shaikh Dawud, the Malwese 
envoy. Biddh,, 48. (Greatness of the Bahmani dynasty. 
Former Khilji envoys. Anti-Bahmani party at the court of 
Mandu. Moral bases of alliances. Definition of purity) 
1462. 

8 P. 9. Mahmud Gawan to el-Mendavi, the Malwese envoy. 
Biddh, 119. (Condition of mutual alliances. Purity and 
sincerity on foreign relations. Threat) 1462 or 1463. 

9 P. 8, Nizam Shah to the king of Gujrat, Eiddh., 124. 
(End of the Malwese danger. Proposal for permanent union 
with Gtgrab) 1463. 
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10 P. 13. Nizam SHah to king of Gnjrat; Bnr.i 1S» (Bless- 
ings of International alliances) 1463. 

II. Miscellaneous letters : — 

11 P. 11. Maliimud Gawan to the Sultan of Gilan. Biddh:,$6, 
(Bahmani victories. Theory of obedience and authority.) 
About 22nd September, 1470. 

12 P. 11. Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Gilan. Riadh., 50. 
(Eeasons for leaving Gilan. Good treatment at the hands of 
the Bahmanis). 

13 P. 10. Muhammad Shah Bahmani to Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur. Biddh,, 113. (Need for union. Importance of 
envoys. Their names*) Before December, 1470. 

14 P. 7. Muhammad Shah to the king of Gujrat. Biddh., 6Q, 
(Proposal for alliance with. Jaunpur.) About the same time 

;,..asl3':above. . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

15 P.12. Mahmud Gawan to a minister. Biddh., 57. 
(Beception of the Jaunpur envoys. Boyal letter to the 
king of Jaunpur. News of the western front.) ‘ Before 
December, 1470. 

16 P. 8. To the king of Gujrat. Biddh., 114. (News of the 
demise of the dowager queen) 1472* 

17 P. 20. Mahmud Gawan to* Ali el-Yezdi. Biddh., 29, 
(■Envoys from Gilan. General condition of Gilan.) 

18 P. 12. Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Turkey. Biddh.y 
16. (Importance of the Sultanate.) 

19 P. 13, Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Turkey. Biadh. 
97. (Arrival of the Turkish envoy). 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN MYSORE 

By BajaMryaprcbsahta Mao Bahadur 
M. Shama. Rao, M.A., 

Ghamarajpet, Bangalore City. 


Colonel Arthur Wellesley the famous future Duke of 
Wellington and who in Tennyson’s language, ‘gained a 
hundred fights nor ever lost an English gun’ came to 
India in 1796 and accompanied the British army which 
invaded Seringapatam in 1799. His first contact with 
Tippu’s troops was at the battle of Malavalli. In a letter 
he subsequently wrote to his brother, Lord Mornington, 
Colonel Wellesley while testifying to the excellent behavi- 
our of the Mysore army ascribed the cause of the total 
destruction of Tippu’s troops in this action to the lack of 
co-ordination between the different branches of the army 
— infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

Before the main British army took up its position 
before Seringapatam on the 5th April, it was found that 
between the camping place of the British army and the 
walls of Seringapatam stretched a considerable portion of 
broken ground interspersed with Jungly bushes with 
granite rocks and ruined hamlets affording excellent cover 
for annoying the British lines with rockets and musketry. 
At the extremity of this and distant one mile from the 
city was a grove of betel trees named Sul tanpet tope from 
whence rockets were thrown into the tents of the British 
army. General Harris deeming it necessary to expel the 
Mysore troops from this position entrusted this task to 
Colonel Wellesley. Wellesley, however, was unsuccessful 
in an'> attempt he made on the night of the 5th April. 
But in a second attempt on the following morning 
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Wellesley succeeded in dislodging the Mysore troops from 
their position. 

On the 4th May, the fort of Seringapatam was stormed 
by the British troops and the city was captured before 
night fall. On the day following the funeral of Tippu, 
Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the command of 
Seringapatam and the first thing he did after his assump- 
tion of charge was to send guards to the houses of the 
principal men of the town to secure saftey for their families 
and established military posts in various parts of the town 
to afford protection from the ravages of marauding gangs. 
Notwithstanding these measures, there was no cessation 
of plunder in the town. Wellesley, however, in the end 
was successful in vigorously suppressing the disorders 
incidental to a town captured by storm and in restoring 
tranquillity. 

On Lord Mornington deciding to reinstall the old 
Hindu Eoyal Family on the throne of Mysore, it was 
considered that regard for the feelings of Tippu’s family 
required that tlaey should be removed from Seringapatam, 
and Vellore was chosen for the purpose. Colonel Welles- 
ley was entrusted with the execution of this delicate task, 
as he was believed to combine in himself both feelings of 
humanity as well as prudential precautions. 

Notwithstanding the vigorous enforcement of suitable 
measures to maintain tranquillity, it became necessary to 
start military operations against some of the free-boobers 
and palegars who infested the country. Of these free- 
booters the ablest was Dhondoji Wagh. Having escaped 
from the fort of Seringapatam where he had been kept a 
prisoner by Tippu, he began to commit depredations in 
various parts of the country. He possessed himself of 
Shimoga and parts of Bednore. On 10th September 1800 
Colonel Wellesley overtook him at a place .called Konagal 
in the Nizam’s territories and Dhondoji was killed. 
Wellesley at this time took under his protection a young 
son of Dhondoji four years, old whotwas found concealed 
among the baggages. 
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A body of Mysore troops was placed for service under 
Colonel Wellesley in the Second Mahratta War and he 
expressly referred in his despatches to the services rendered 
by the Mysore Cavalry under their commander Bishtopunt 
at the battles of Assaye and Argaum. He also referred to 
the services of a Mysore officer hy name G-ovinda Kao who 
carried on' all diplomatic negotiations with astuteness and 
tact. 

'Wellesley left India for good in March 1805. He was 
presented with an address on the eve of his departure by 
the native inhabitants of Seringapatam. In this address 
they gave expression to their regret for his departure from 
their midstand to their gratitudefor the tranquillity, security 
and happiness they enjoyed under his protection. Welles- 
ley replied from Fort St. G-eorge on the 4th March 1805 
assuring the citizens of Seringapatam that he would not 
cease to feel the most lively interest in everything which 
concerned them. 

Before his departure Wellesley addressed a farewell 
letter on the 2nd March 1805 to Purnaiya expressing his 
great satisfaction with the success that had attended the 
administration of Mysore under him and assuring also of 
his continued support upon every future occasion. 
Wellesley while recommending to Purnaiya to persevere 
in the laudable path he had till then followed and impres- 
sing upon him the necessity to make the prosperity of the 
country his great object continued as follows : — “ Protect 
the raiyats and traders and allow no man, whether 
vested with authority or otherwise, to oppress them with 
impunity. Do justice to every man and attend to the 
wholesome advice which will be given to you by the 
British Resident. You may depend upon it that your 
Government will be as prosperous and permanent as I 
wish it to be . . . . ” 

Some observations of General Wellesley which have 
a bearing on the subsequent events in the history of Mysore 
are interesting, and justify Tennyson’s description of him 
in later years as ‘great in council and great in war.’ 
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Dearth of Money. 

“ The great want in the country is that of money- 
There is plenty of everything to bring it into the country. 
But as it is entirely cut off from the sea and has no 
navigable sti'eams, there is no commerce and accordingly 
in many parts of the country the revenue is paid in kind 
and the common purchases are made by barter. As the 
Company will take nothing but money in payment of 
subsidy, I am always afraid that Government will at some 
time or other be reduced to borrow upon the crops from 
the Madras sharks, and the first time they do they take a 
stride towards their downfall which will soon be followed 
by others.” 

(Letter to Henry Wellesley, 10th October 1801.] 

Desirability of placing Mysore under the 
Supreme Government. 

“ In respect to Mysore, I recommend that a gentleman 
from the Bengal Civil Service should be Malcolm’s suc- 
cessor there. The government of that country should be 
placed under the immediate protection and superintendence 
of the Governor-General in Council. The Governors of 
Fort St. George ought to have no more to do with the Raja 
than they have with the Subha of the Deccan or the Peshwa. 
The consequence of the continuance of the existing system 
will be that the Raja’s Government will be destroyed by 
corruption, or if they should not be correct, by calumny. 

I know no person either civil or military at Fort St. George 
who would set his face against the first evil or who has 
strength of character or talents to defend the Government 
against the second. In my opinion, the only remedy is to 
take the Raja under the, wing of the Go venor- General 
and this can be done effectually by appointing as Resident, 
a gentleman of the Bengal Civil Service and by directing 
him to correspond only with the Governor-General. To 
fill thirs office with advantage to the public will not require 
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any extraordinary talents when this arrangement shall be 
made. Good character and decent, respectable manners 
will be far more important.” 

[Letter to Major Shaw with the Supreme Government, 

dated 14th January 1804] . 


THE AGE OP SAMKARA 

By S. Srikanta Sastei, m.a., 
Maharaja's College, Mysore. 


The 7fch and 8fch centuries of the Christian Era, in 
India can with justification be styled a glorious period of 
literary and philosophic activity unsurpassed even by the 
period of the so-called Gupta Renaissance. The chronolo- 
gical position of the numerous writers w'ho turned out 
monumental works onNyaya Vaiseshika, Jaina, Bauddha, 
Advaita, Mimarhsa, Yyakarna, is of extreme importance 
for the history of Indian culture, and unfortunately its 
significance has not been properly appreciated by the 
writers on Indian philosophy and literature. This period 
indeed deserves to be aptly described as the Augustan age 
of Indian Philosophy. R 

To begin with the Jaina scholars, Samantabhadra 
has been assigned by some to the 7th century on very 
slender grounds. He is on all accounts earlier than Pujya- 
pada, the contemporary of Durvinita and Bharavi who 
should be assigned to the last quarter of the 5th century.^ 
Jineudiabuddhi Pujyapada quotes from Samanta- 
bhadra’s grammatical works. Samantabhadra’s work on 
astrology is quoted by Bhattotpala in his commentary on 
Varahamihira and Ugraditya refers to Samantabhadra’s 
medical works in his Ealyarmharaha. Samantabhadra 
was such a formidable opponent by the 7th century that 
Kumarila attacks him again and again.^ Samantabhadra 
therefore, cannot be placed later than the 6th century for 


^ Of. the Hebbata grant and Avantisundarikathasara. 
^ An. Bh. Or. Inst., 1931. 


Pujyapada had as his disciple Yajranandin who founded the 
Dravida Sangha in Southern Mathura when 640 years 
had elapsed from the death ofgVikrama, according to the 
Darianasara. It is interesting’to note that in a colophon 
to the Apta Munamsa (printed in Kannada), Sarnanta- 
bhadra is said to have been the son of a ruler of 
Soragapura, the ornament of Phanimandala, which is prob- 
ably Nagarakhanda. But Soragapura cannot be definitely 
identified. 

Pujyapada, the contemporary of Durvinita must have 
lived before 640 A.D. and was the contemporarj' of 
Jayasimhavallabha, husband of the daughter of Durvinita, 
who helped the Chalukya to regain his anvaya rajya 
by defeating a Kaduvetti (Karikala ?). Bharavi who lived 
long before Bavikirti (630 A.D.) was therefore not the 
contemporary of Simhavishnu and Kubja A^ishnuvarndhana 
(as some scholars try to make out) but of Simhavarman 
of Kailchi and Jayasimha (who has another title Vishnu- 
vardhana, according to Banna’s Gadayuddlm) Sknd therefore 
of Dur\'inlta who commented upon Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya 
as well as Pujyapada’s Sabdavatara. 

Akalarhka is placed in the middle of the 7th century 
according to a Yer?,e in Akalamliacharita (V. S. 700 = 
642 A.D.)h and this is a reasonable date, for he was the 
contemporary of Dharmakirti, whom he criticises and 
is criticised by Kumarila also.^ Kumarila attacks also 
Dharmakirti’s theory of Apoha, and Santirakshita comes 
to his rescue. Kumarila was the uncle of Dharmakirti 
according to Tibetan tradition. Anyhow he was the 
contemporary of Dharmakirti, whether he became a 
Buddhist (as the Tibetan authorities say) in his old age or 
not. Even orthodox tradition says that Kumarila studied 
for a time under the Buddhists. About his end there is some 
mystery. Kerala tradition asserts that it was Prabhakara 
who prepared himself to be burnt alive. Some Advaita 
works assert that Kumarila became a sannyasin in his later 

* E. 0. TI. Introduction. 

^ An. Bh. Or. Inst., 1931, 
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days and wrote some- works in \ihe ttm^yasrama} 
Similiarly Mr. Ramakhrishnakavi points out that Prabha- 
kara also became anEkadaixdin sannyasin. Kerala tradi- 
tion claims Prabhakara, Mandana and Padmapada as 
natives of Kerala.'^ Kumarila was the native of Radbapuri 
in Vidarbha according to Anandagiri’s Sariikaravijaya, and 
Mandana of Vidyalaya, which is called JSijjala Blclu by the 
inhabitants. Bhaskaracharya in his Siddhanta Sirornaiii 
refers to Bijjala Bidu, identified with Bid by Mr. Ketkar. 
It can safely be assumed that Mandana is a different 
person from Ruresvara, who in his previous asratna was 
known as Bhavabhixti and Visvarupa, for the corumentary 
on Balakrida equates the three. Similarly Anandanubhava 
in his Nyai/aratnadljoavali refers to Bhatta Visvarupa as 
Suresvara in the last asratna. Since Vidyananda criticises 
and quotes from Suresvara’s Brhadaraijyavartika, they were 
contemporaries, for Vidyananda was the successor of 
Akalamka. 

As to the date of Gaudapada, his Karikas are quoted by 
Bhavaviveka, (600 A.D.) who is different from Bhavivikta 
the Naiyayika (criticised by Kamalasila). Whether the 
first chapter of the Mandukyakarikas, taken as geniune 
sruti by Madhva and Kuranarayaiia, is Gaudapada’s own 
work or as asserted by some, even the Mandukya ITpanishad 
itself, (together with the karikas) the work of Gaudapada, 
it is clear that Gaudapada is earlier than the 7th century. 
This bhashya on Sankhya karikas (translated into Chinese 
in C. 560 A.D.) is a genuine work of Gaudapada.^ The 
date 550 A.D. is a reasonable date for him, and his 
prasishya Sarhkara is placed by me between 568 A.D. and 
640 A.D. ‘‘ and hence a contemporary of Dharmaklrti 
(620 A.D.) from whose w'oi'k Saihkara quotes (Bhashya on 
Br. Six II— 2— 28). 


1 J. An. H. R. III. 

“ I. H. Q., 1929. 

Not Mathavavi'tti as assumed by Belvalkar, J. 0. E., Vol. 3. 
Q. J. M. S., 1930. Note on date of Samkara. 


Saiiikara’s latest date is indicated by that of Bbava- 
bhuti (720 A.D.) the contemporary ofYasovarman and 
LalitMitya, who knows Sarhkara’s Vivartavada, and by 
that of Akalamka and Vidyananda the gurus of Prabhachan- 
dra. As already said, Vidyananda attacks Suresvara as 
wellasDharmakirti’sTrilakshanahetuvadaiuhisTattvartha 
^lokavartikalamkara (written after Kumarila's Sloka- 
vartika). Santirakshita (720 A.D.) a,ttacks Vidyananda 
while Prabhachandra the disciple of Vidyananda defends 
his guru against the attacks of Santirakshita. Santira- 
kshita’s disciple KamalaMa refers to Ubeyaka w-ho 
commented on Kumarila’s work. Santirakshita is aware of 
the Advaitic position as he says that there is onl}^ a slight 
error in it from his point of view. Similarly Vidyananda 
Patrakesari (the two are identical) * is also aware of the 
Advaitic criticism of l^yadvada. Therefore it is quite 
clear that Saihkara lived before Vidyananda and Santi- 
rakshita in G. 640 A.D. at the latest and that he lived for 
more than eighty years. Dr. E. G. Bhandarkar was 
inclined to assign Sarvajiiatman, the contemporary of a 
Manukuladitya to the 7th century and Saihkara to “ about 
the end of the sixth century ” (Collected works, Vol II. 
p. If’), a date in conformity with my own. Saiiikara quotes 
from Dharmakirti, but not from Kumarila. The same 
karika from Dharmakirti is quoted by Salikanatha in his 
commentary on the Brhati (p. 79) of Prabhakara, who is cri- 
ticised by Prabhachandra in his PramSya karnala martanda 
composed earlier than Jinasena II. Prabhakara was the 
younger contemporary of Kumarila. Vidyananda also refers 
to Prabhakaras (Tatt-SlVa, p. 264). Manikyanandin in his 
Parlksliamukliasntra refers to Prabhakaras. (III-56). 
Kamalaiila, Vidyananda and Prabhachandra criticise 
Suresvara’s view of vivarta. 

That Suresvara and Visvarupa are the names of the 
same individual is the most probable view. But the question 
of fIJbeyaka Bhavabhuti is uncertain ; that he is different 

See contra An. Bh. Or. 1 ., SI, and Infcrodnction to Pravachana- 
. by;‘P5«)t A. 'N; Padhye. 
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from Mandaua (on whose Bhavanaviveka be wrote a 
commentary pointing out various readings and putting 
forward his own contrary opinions) and later than Mandana 
is also clear. His name is Uveyaka in Tattvasaihgraha and 
in the commentary on Ishtasiddhi, (p. 420) it is Ubbeka, 
(whose aoharya Kumarila), is referred to. Uveyaka refutes 
the views of Prabhakara. 

Prabhakara therefore is later than Dharmakirti and 
earlier than Vidyananda Patrakesari. We determine 
exactly the date of Vidyananda by Jinasena II the guru of 
Amoghavarsha, who wrote his Jayadhavala in S. 769. 

The date, though no week-day is mentioned, is proba- 
bly Monday, 28th February, 837 A.D. Jinasena II in his 
other work (Mahapurana) mentions Prabhachandra -tbe 
author of Chandrodaya, and Bhattakalamka, Sri Pala and 
Patrakesari. Vidyananda obtained the name Patrakesari 
because of his Patraparlksha refuting Trilakshnavada of 
Dharmakirti. Vidyananda is indebted to Akalamka whose 
work AshtasatT was amplified by him into Ashtasahasri. 
Prabhachandra was the disciple of bbth Akalamka and 
Vidyananda (the other gurus were Manikyaaandin and 
Padmanandin . This Prabhachandra of Chandrodaya can 
never be a contemporary of Bhoja of Dhara as he is 
earlier than Jinasena II. Prabhachandra in his boyhood 
was the disciple of Akalamka and later of Vidyananda and 
Manikyanandin. Prabhachandra thus alludes to Vidya- 
nanda and Akalamka in Prameya Kamala Martanda — 
(p.44). 

Prabhachandra defends Akalamka and Vidyananda 
from attacks of Santirakshita (720 A. D.) whose younger 
contemporary he must be, for he is earlier than Jiiiasena. 
II. Again another disciple of Vidyananda was Mahavira- 
charya who wrote his mathematical work to instruct the 
boy-king Amoghavarsha. (G-anita Sara Sangraha.) 

Hence Vidyananda Vadlndra must be placed earlier 
than .Santirakshita (C, 720 A.D.) and Akalamka earlier still 
(C. 630. A.D.). Since Vidyananda quotes from Suresvara 
who perhaps was his older contemporary, Suresvara’s date 



would be about 675 A. D. Suresvara condemns Mandana 
wLo was the disciple of Kuinarila along with Prabliakara. 
Dbarmakirti is attacked by .Kumarila as well as Prabliakara 
as already pointed out. Dharmaklrti’s date is 636 A.D. 
Hence within a period of forty-years we have to place 
Bhartrihari (died in C. 646 A.D. ), Kumarila, Prabliakara, 
Mandana, Sariikara, Suresvara, Vidyanandui, Maiiikya- 
iiandi, Prabhachandra and Virauktatman. Therefore it is 
rather difficult to accept the theory that in 720 A.Jd. the 
individual known as Bhavabhiiti Ubeyaka had not as yet 
become Suresvara. Neither could it be possible that 
Ubeyaka retained his old name and continued to be 
addressed so, even after he became Burdsvara unless there 
was more than one Ubeyaka. 

Following; another line of reasoning, Bhartrihari who 
lived upto 685 A.D. at least, on the authority of Itsing is 
referred to by Kumarila, Santirakshita, Prabhakara, Vidya- 
nandin, etc., who quote from Vakyapadlya. The author of 
Kasika Jayaditya died in 660 A.D. and the Nyasakara on 
the Kmika in 0. 700 A.D. In this connection, we 
should note a tradition embodied in the Kannada work 
Panchatantra of Durgasimha based upon Vasubhaga- 
bhatta. In a story relating to Vikramaditya Sffiiasanka 
of Uijayini it is said that Vamana and Jayaditya were at 
his court and probably authors of a Suktinniktavall. 

“ Gupta vamsa vasudhadhlsavali rajadhaniyaii, 
Ujjainiyanaidi . . . Guptanvaya jaladhara marga 

yabhasti maliyum, Vamana Jayaditya pramukba mukha 
Kamala vinirgata 8uktimuktavali mani Kundala mandita 
Karpanuni . . Vikramankanam Sahasamkam.” 

(Panchatantra II — ^^270 ff.) 

One work Suktimuktavall is by Somaprabhachffiya of 
Tapagachhain the 12th century (E.G. Bhandarkar : Eeport 
on Skt. Mss., p. 48. in collected works, Vol II). Since we 
have the testimony of Itsing as to the date of the Kasika, 
little value need be attached to Durgasimha’s statement,, 
Vamana in his Lingdnus&sana speaks of Jagattuiiga 
Sabha. The earliest Jagattunga among the Eashtrakuta 
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emperors was Govinda III, whose rule began in 793 
A.D., though the unreliable Deoli and other records give 
the name. Jagattunga to several earlier rulers. Vamana 
and Prahhachandra quote from Magha who is therefore 
not later than 700 A.D. Similarly Kiratarjunlya is quoted 
in the commentary of Prabhakara Brhati, as well as by 
Jayaditya and Jinendra Buddhi (Kasika I — -3-23, p. 69). 
(BrhaPi, p. 242). I have shown elsewhere that Durvinita 
and Bharavl could not be later than C. 660 A.D. 

.Now the resulting chronological position of the 
various poets and scholars is as follows: Gaudapada is 
follow'ed by Bhavaviveka (600 A.D), who therefore was 
contemporary of Govinda of the Advaitic tradition. 
DharmakTrti (63.6-660 A.D.) was the contemporary of 
Kumarila; and Prabhakara and Mandana of Samkara. 
Samkara’s disciple Suresvara was the older contemporary of 
Ubeyaka who commented on Mandana’s wmrks. Ubeyaka 
(if he is the same as Bhavabhuti) must even in C. 700 A.D. 
be in the earlier asrama seeking the patronage of kings of 
Kashmir, It is not likely that this Bhavabhuti in his 
old age took sanyasa and became Suresvara in about 725 
A.D., for Vidyananda and Bantirakshita already reckon 
Suresvara as a formidable rival. Visvarhpa Bhavabhuti 
who became Suresvara, was in all probabality an earlier 
and difiereut person from Ubeyaka Bhavabhuti, the poet, 
for Bhavabhuti is a title and the poet’s real name was 
Srlkantha* (cf. Malatl Madhava'. and one of his teachers 
Was Juananidhi, probabaly an advaitacharya. 

Suresvara’s disciple Sarvajnatman refers to Vimuk- 
tatman, the author of Ishtasiddhi. There is no reason for 
legitimate doubt. Vimuktatman cannot therefore be 
referred to the 11th century, or even to the middle of the 
ninth (as Mr. Hiriyanna does) but must have been the 
younger contemporary of Suresvara himself and his guru. 
Avyayatman was perhaps a direct disciple of Saiiikara 

^ Bhavabhuti’s native place Padmapura is identified on the 
authority of the Mdhalla Plates of a Vakataka prince with 
Padmapura in Berars. (I. H. Q., 1935.) 
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bimself. SarvajfLatman it was suggested by Prof. S. V. 
Yenkatesvara, occupied the Sarvajnapitha of Kanchi. 
(The pretensions of Saiiikara the god, according to 
Bauddhas and Jainas are exposed from their respective 
points of view in the . SarvajiiaparTksha of Santirakshita 
and Vidyananda’s Apta and Patraparikshas. Perhaps 
their attacks were aiso directed against the philosopher 
Saiiikara whose followers claimed omniscience to him). 
Sarvajnatrnan- besides mentioning a Manukuladitya, 
gives an allusion to Visvadeva (Visvarupa Devesvara) 
and to Pratyag-Vishnu. One Pratyag-Vishnu was 
later than Chitsukha and oomniented on his works. 
In the Kcliarya digvijaya oi Anandagiri several Vishnus 
are mentioned as the disciples of Sahikara. (There is 
no reason to doubt the equation of Deva with Sura as 
Mr. Ghintamani does. J. 0- R., Ill, p. 50) M. M. Kuppu- 
swami. Sastri says that Ishta Siddhikara is tho, guru of 
Anandabodha (though Professor Hiriyanna seems to doubt 
it) and that this same Anandabodha wrote a commen- 
tary on Prakasatman’s Sabdanirnaya. Prakasatman is 
assigned to the 12th century. Prakasatman the pupil of 
Ananyanubhava also calls himself Svaprakasanubhava. 
He is earlier than Amalananda, the contemporary of 
Yadava Krishna and Mahadeva (C. 1250) who alludes to 
him. Amalananda’s guru’s guru was Anandatrnan, and his 
vidyaguru was Sukhaprakasa. Anandabodha who com- 
mented upon Prakasatman’s work should be later, and the 
older contemporary of Amalananda. Anaudabodha’s guru 
was Atmavasa and therefore the expression “ etadevoktavL 
guruhiiih ” cannot be interpreted to mean that the pupil of 
Atmavasa was also the pupil of Yimuktatinan, until we have 
more confirmation. Vimuktatman is later than Suresvara 
but earlier than Sarvajnatrnan. In the Ishta siddhi there 
is no clear ref erence to Bhaskara’s views, as such can possi- 
bly have been those of previous Bhedabheda and Samu- 
cchayavadins, Bhaskara however is earlier than Vachas- 
pati (whose date 898 is refered to Saka, not Vikrarna, era 
by Pr of. S. V. Venkatekvara, but the accepted date 841 A.B. 
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IS iriore reasonable).* Prabhacliandra seems to have 
criticised Bbaskara’s notion of salvation also.^ This view 
is attributed to Bhaskariya vedantins. If this is true. 
Bbaskara should be later than Saihkara and earlier than 
Prabhachandra, and therefore the contemporary of 
Vidyananda and Suresvara and perhaps of Vimuktatman. 
Therefore there is no insuperable difficulty in Vimuktat- 
man’s probable criticism of Bhaskara, and of U bey aka. 
Mandana disagrees with Kumarila and Ubeyaka with 
Mandana and Suresvara also with Mandana. Therefore 
Mandana is not Suresvara or Ubeyaka. The chronological 
sequence that emerges from the above discussion is as 
noted in the next page. 


* Jinasena II seems to allude to Vaehaspati, who was defeated 
hy his guru Virasena. 

^ Prameyakaniala Martah-dat p. 88. 
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THE GEIGIN OF THE EASTERN GANGAS 

By R. SuBBA Rao, m.a., l.t., 

History Lecturer, Governme7it Arts College, Bajahmundry. 


Introduction . — In my Telugu work called Ealinga- 
desacharitra, published by the Andhra Historical Research 
Society of this place in 1930, I gave an account of the 
origin of the E. Gangas.^ Since then, the publication 
of works like Kadmnbahda and Bashtrakiltacharitra has 
led me to publish a series of articles on the History of the 
E. Gangas in the journals of the A.H.R. Society during 
the years 1932-34. I read a paper on the Gang a Era 
before the last Oriental Conference held at Baroda with 
good results and so I propose to read this small paper 
which relates to both the Mysore and Andhra Histories 
before the 8th All-India Oriental Conference to attract 
wider attention and to invite discussion on this important 
topic. 

Object . — European scholars like Fleet and Rice stated 
in their works that the E. Gangas had descended from the 
Western Gangas of Mysore. Some Indian scholars have 
followed suit. But recent researches have revealed the 
fact that they as well as the W. Gangas belonged to the 
same stock which originally — probably till the beginning of 
the third century — dwelt in the Gangetic valley. A study 
of the classical accounts as well as the inscriptions of 
both the Eastern and the Western Gangas would prove 
the same. 

A^icient History of the E. Gangas . — The Eastern 
Gangas, as opposed to the Western Gangas of Mysore, 

Vide 
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ruled OYBY Kalinga — the whole coastal region extending 
from the river Godavari in the south to the river Ganges in 
the north from the close of the fifth century A.D. (495-496 

A. D.) to about the middle of the 16th century (1434 A.D). 
Very little was known about this illustrious dynasty until 
the author produced his work with the help of several 
thousands of inscriptions (both copper-plate and stone). 
There are several outstanding problems in the B. Ganga 
History which aw^ait final solution and the origin of the 
E. Gangas is' the most important. 

The Gangas are first mentioned in the Greek and 
Boman writings of the period extending from the 4th century 

B. C. to the 2nd century A.D. as a Gangetie tribe living in the 
Gangetio Delta and a part of Bengal and Bihar under the 
Nandas, Mauryas and their successors. They are later 
mentioned in the inscriptions found in Mysore as ruling 
therein from the 2nd century A.D. onwards and in the C. P. 
grants found in Kalinga as rulers of that country from the 
6th century onwards. The former are called the VV. 
Gangas and the latter the B. Gangas. In Ptolemy’s map 
of India, published opposite to p. 329 in I. A., Vol. XIII, 
the Gangaridai are shown as living at the mouth of the 
Ganges in the Deltaic portion. Their royal city was called 
Qange. It is described in Periplus as a great commercial 
centre on the Ganges. Along with them lived the Prasii 
on the B. bank of the Ganges. Pliny calls them the Gens 
Novissima. They are also called the Gangaridae-Galingae 
or Kalinga Gangas and credited with much military force. 
Their name is still preserved in the Ganghirs of Bihar, 
Gongay is of W. Bengal and Gangareddis of Ganjam, 
Vizag and Godavari districts. Trilingon near the mouth 
of the Ganges, Tosali on the river Vaitarani and Danda- 
gala on the river Vamsadhara are all mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy as great cities of these Kalinga Gangas. 

In MaTiahharata, we get references made to the 
Kalingas three times and on each occasion in the company 
of different tribes. Probably, one of the tribes was the 
Ganga Oalingae and earliest reference to them is found in 
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the works of classical writers like Pliny, Arrian, Strabo 
and others who based their writings on Megastlmies 
Inclika which is no longer extant. Quintus Curtins Eufus 
mhm History of Alexander^ states that Alexander heard 
from prince Bbagala that on the further bank of the 
Ganges lived two great nations, the Gangaridai and the 
Prasii whose king Agramines kept in the field 20,000 
cavalry besides 2,000 chariots and 3,000 elephants. This 
account was confirmed by Porus who also stated that the 
then king was of the very meanest origin, his father being 
a barber. Diodorus Siculus in bis Bibliotheca Historical 
states that Alexander obtained from Phegelas (Bhagala) an 
account of the country. beyond the Indus— a desert and 
then the river Ganges and finally the dominion of the nation 
of the Prasioi and Gandaridai (Gangaridai) whose king 
Xandrarnes had an army of 20,000 horse, 2,00,000 infantry 
2,000 chariots and 4,000 elephants. Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander ^ states that Alexander’s army refused to 
advance to the Ganges because the kings of the Gandaritai 
(Gangaridai) and the Praisiai were reported to possess a 
very large army and so Alexander erected altars for the 
Gods and retired. McOrindle states of the Gangaridai 
thus : ^ 

“ This people occupied the country about the mouths 
of the Ganges and may best be described as the inhabitants 
of Lower Bengal. The likeness of their name to that of 
the Gandaridai the people of Gandhara whose seats were 
in the neighbourhood of the Indus and the Kabul river 
has been the source of much confusion and error. Fortu- 
nately, the notice of them in the Indika of Megasthenes 
has been preserved both by Pliny and Solinus from whom 
we learn that they were a branch of the great race of the 
Calingae, that their capital was Parthalis, (Burdwan?) and 
that their king had an army of 60,000 foot, 1,000 horse, 

^ McOrindle’s Ancient India, pp. 221-227. 

^ Ibid pp. 81-283. 

„ pp. 310-311. 

„ pp, 364-365 — Note Gc. i 
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and 700 elephants. They are mentioned in Ptolemy’s 
QeorjrapJiy as a people, who dwelt about the mouth of the 
Gfanses and whose capital was Gange. The name of the 
Gaiigaridai has nothing corresponding with it in Sanskrit 
nor can. it be, as, Lassen supposed, a designation first 
invented by the Greeks for, Phegela.s (Prince Bhagala) 
used it in describing, to Alexander the races that occupied 
the regions beyond the Hyphasis. According to St. Mar- 
tin, their name is preserved in that of the Gonghris of S. 
Bihar with whom were connected the Gangayis of N. W. 
and Gangrar of .E. Bengal, These, he takes to be, but the 
variations of the name wdiich was. originally common to 
them, all. Wilford, in his article on the Chronology of the 
Hindus (Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. 269) says that, the 
greatest part of Bengal was known in Sanskrit under the 
name of Oancaradesa or country of Gancara from which 
the Greeks . made Gangaridesa. But this view must be 
rejected on the. same ground as Lassen’s. The Gangaridai 
are mentioned by Virgil (George III — 277 As their king, 
at the time when Megasthenes recorded the strength of 
the army which he maintained, was subject to Magadha, 
we may infer that Sandrocottos treated the various 
potentates who submitted to his arms as Alexander treated 
Taxiles and Porus, permitting them to retain as his 
vassals the, power and dignity which they had previously 
enjoyed.”, 

Erom the , classical acccunts mentioned above we 
learn that, in Alexander’s time (325 B.,C.), the Calinga 
Gangas and the Prasii or Prachya Magadh.as vrere living 
side by side in the Gangetic Valley and they were ruled by 
Agramanes. , This is confirmed by the Jain work Paridshta- 
p/^ruaK and the Buddhist work MctJiabodhivam&aP The 
latter, work called the first Nanda by the names of Ugrasena 
and so his .sop Augrasainya is called by certain classical 
writers as Agramanes .or Xandramanes which term is 
wrongly identified by some with Sandracottos or Chandra- 
gupta. , The Puranas describe the first Nanda as Maha- 

Vide Eaychaudari’s’Po?, Bist: of India, pp. 140 and 141. 
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padma Nanda and ^'OdragarhMdbJiava and 5ar«a- 
kshatrantaka &ndi JEkacchatra. Pargiter statesV rightly 
that he destroyed all the old Kshatfiya dynasties including 
the Kalingas. The first Nanda Emperor was thus rightly 
called Ugrasena and his son Dhana Nanda Augrasainya, 
identified by classical writers with Agramanes. It is clear 
from the above accounts that the Nahdas were ruling in 
or about 325 B.O. over several tribes of the Gangetic valley 
including the Gangaridai or the Gangas or Calinga- 
Gangas. These people occupied Yanga or Lower Bengal 
and were subject to the Nandas and afterwards to the 
Mauryas and to their political successors until, after the 
Gupta rule ended 495 A.D., they could establish their 
political independence. 

Prom the classical accounts we learn that they 
occupied the country lying between the rivers Ganges in 
the north and Damoder in the south and Magadha in the 
west and sea-coast in the east. The Ganges formed their 
eastern limit and they are credited with the possession of 
vast forces including several large-sized elephants. Owing 
to this, Alexander did not make war on them. 

Pliny in his Natural History locates the Brachmanae 
in the lower part of the Ganges and states the Macco- 
calingae were included in them and occupied the country 
nearest the sea. The final part of the Ganges flowed 
through the country of the Gangarides. The royal city 
of the Calingae was called Parthalis which is identified by 
some with Burdwan. The Gangas were a branch of them 
and their capital was called Gange. According to St. Mar- 
tin, these tribes were at first non-Aryan but gradually 
became Aryanised. Virgil and Diodorus Siculus state that 
they were a powerful tribe owing to the large multitude of 
war elephants they had. Coming to later sources, we get 
the 0. P. inscriptions of Anantavarma Chodaganga (1076 
A.D. to 1147) which state.^ that the 6th member of 

‘ Vide his Dynasties of Kali Agst p. 26. 

^ Vide his 0. P. charters dated Saka 1034 and 1040 published in 
J. A. H. B. S., Vol. I, pp. 106-124 and Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 165 if. 
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the dynasty called Ttirvasu, being childless, prayed , to 
Goddess Ganga and had a son Gangeya and hence the 
dynasty was named after him. This tradition regarding 
this origin and name of the dynasty is evidently a later 
invention intended to discover a way to explain the same. 
Probably, the later Ganga kings of the 11th century and 
onwards did not know their own origin and early history as 
known fortunately by us from the several classical 
accounts mentioned above. In proof of this, we can state 
that the genealogy and chronology as given in the copper- 
plates of Chfidaganga lack uniformity and certainty. They 
differ from one another and also from those given in the 
charters of the preceding and following kings.^ It is 
therefore better to think that the Gangas were so called 
because they were a Gangetic tribe. Their capital Gauge 
on the river Ganges is a further proof of the same. The 
inscriptions of Cbodaganga state further that the 16th 
king in descent from Gangeya had his capital at Kola- 
lialapura in Gangavadivishmja and after 81 kings ruled 
there, Virasimha came to the throne and congziered the. 
whole of south India including Karnataha. After his 
death, his brother usurpirig the throne, his five sons had to 
go eastward and settle on Mahendragiri. After defeating 
Baladitya, they subdued Kalinga and made, Dantapura 
their capital. 

This account records some correct historical tradi- 
tions, Prom the statement that Virasimha’s sons went 
Eastward and settled on Mahendragiri and subdued 
Kalinga, we learn that Gangavadi and its capital Kola- 
halapura were situated in the west probably between the 
Mahanadi.and Ganges valleys. However, certain Buro- 

* The G. P. grants of* Vajrahasta do not at all mention the 
origin of the B. Ganga. line. It is only the 0, P. grants of 
, . the 11th 0. belonging to both the Eastern and Western Ganga 

, dynasties that give full details of the origin of the. dynasty 
but they differ with, regard to names and dates, Further, 
while the Western Gangas are said to belong to the Solar 
• • line, the Eastern Gangas are said in their own charters to 

belong to the 'litinar line. ■ 
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peaa scholars like Dr. Meet wrote that Kolahalapura 
should be identified with Kolar in Mysore and Gangavadi 
with a part of Mysore over which the Western Gangas 
ruled. These writings were due to certain rnisconoeptions 
regarding the origin of the Gangas. Dr. Fleet and others 
thought that the Eastern Gangas coininenced their rule in 
the 8th century A. D. and because, by that time, the 
Western Gangas were fairly .settled in Mysore, a portion 
of them, they thought, migrated from Mysore to Kalinga 
and settled to rule there. II this view were correct, then, 
the inscriptions of Chbdagauga should state that Vlra- 
simha’s sons proceeded northwards or north-eastwards. 
They should also mention Kuvalala (modern Kolar) as 
their capital city but not KoWiala. One of their ances- 
tors called Kolahala is said to have built Kolahalapura in 
Gangavadivishaya and a temple for Hari in it. As a 
matter of fact, this Kolahala is not mentioned at all in 
any of the Western Ganga inscriptions nor the worship of 
Hari. ■ 

Now, let us examine some -of the Western Ganga 
inscriptions.! These belong to the 11th and 1 iith centu- 
ries and they record the following account of the origin 
and history of the Gangas of Mysore ; 

Ikshvaku of Solar line had a son Dhananjaya. His 
son, Harimhandra had a son Bharata whose wife Vijaya- 
mahadevi bathed in the Ganges at the time of conception 
and the son horn was named Oangadatta and Ms descen- 
dants were called the Gangas. In bis line was born 
Visbnugupta who lived in Ahicchatra and who had two 
sons, Bhagadatta and Sridatta between whom he 
divided his kingdom giving the former Kalinga and the 
latter the ancestral kingdom (Ahicchatra). Thus, Bliaga- 
datia became Kalinga Ganga. (But his name is not 
mentioned at all in eastern Ganga charters.) Sridatta’s 
descendant, Padmanabha, being defeated by Mahipala of 
Ujjain, sent out his two sons, Dadiga and Madhava, with 

' Vide Inso. No. 35 of Nagar Taluk and Nos. 4. 10 and 64 of 
Shimoga. Also vide pp. 29-32 in Mysore and Goory. 

37 * 
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the five Royal Emblems to i/je They met, 

Jain Guru Simhanandi in Ganga Perur in Cuddapah 
District and he helped them, to found Gangavadi {in 
Mysore) with the capital jBi?/z;aZa.Za. 

From the foregoing account, it is clear that the 
Ganga tribe was so called because it lived on the banks of 
the Ganges, and was a northern tribe that originally dwelt 
in the Gangetic Delta, Bengal and Behar but gradually 
spread into the Kaliuga country in the East and ruled 
over it. The Later Western Ganga Inscriptions would 
make us believe that, while Bhagadatta went to rule over 
Kalinga, his brother’s line, after ruling over the ancestral 
Gangayadi in the north, was defeated by the ruler of 
Malwa and forced to found a new kingdom 7iamed after 
the ancestral one, in Mysore, in the South. This Mysore 
Dynasty endured independently from the third century 
A.D. to the tenth century A.D. The break-up of the 
Andhra Empire probably facilitated this course. In 
Kalinga, however, the Kalinga Gangas remained politi- 
cally subordinate till the break up of the Gupta Empire at 
the close of the fifth century A.D., when they became 
independent. Under the Nandas, Mauryas, Chedis, 
Andhras and Guptas who are all known to have ruled over 
Kalinga, which was one of the provinces in their Empire, 
the Gangas remained tributary. It is only from the close 
of the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth century, 
as attested by the presence of their several plates pub- 
lished so far, that they became a Sovereign Power. The 
historical as well as the palseographical grounds revealed 
in the two published plates! of Indravartna and Prithvi- 
mula would confirm the same conclusion. The fact that 
no mention is made of the earlier Ganga kings in the 
genealogies contained in the grants of the later Ganga 
kings is to be explained as being due to the later kings 
having lost all knowledge of the history of the earlier 

* Vide the Jirjangi 0. P. Grant of Indravarma in J. A. H. E. 8., 
: Vol. Ill, part I, and the Godavari Plates of Prithvinaula iq 
J. ho. B. R. A, S., Vol. XVI, p. 116, 
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kings. This view receives support from the fact thaD the 
genealogy given in some plates of Anantavarma Ghoda- 
ganga does not tally with that given in those of his grand 
father Vajrahasta, and further with that given in some 
of his ownd This is due to the fact that the traditions 
of the whole line from the beginning were not kept up 
fully or remembered correctly. Some scholars like Dr. 
Fleet identified, while editing the plates of the later 
eastern Ganga kings, Gangavadi and Kolahalapuram men-" 
tioned in them, wnth Gangavadi (the kingdom of the same 
name founded in Mysore by Western Gangas, early in the 
third century A.D.) and its capital Kuvalalapuram 
respectively. But these identifications are wrong. Now, 
from the plates of the Eastern Ganga kings, it is clearly 
known that the ancestral kingdom was called Gangavadi 
or the land of Gangas. When one line of the Gangas 
migrated io the south., they naturally called their new 
kingdom after their old one in the north. Similarly, when 
another line marched to the east, they created a kingdom 
and called it also after their old one in the north. In the 
plates of Anautavarma, Chodaganga, Kamarnava T, the 
founder of the Eastern Ganga line, is described as iedvihg 
Gangavadi and going to the East showing thereby that 
his ancestral kingdom of Gangavadi lay to the (North) 
West and, not to the 8outh.~ Similarly, he is described as 
referring to Kolahalapura, and not to Kuvalalapura in 
Mysore. There is mention made actually of a Kolahala- 
pura situated in the Ganjam,^ as being the capital of 
Prithivivarmadeva, a king of Kalinga Ganga line. Hence, 
it must be known that the Gangas of Kalinga were a 

‘ Vide Ep. Ind., Vols. Ill, p. 222, IV, p, 183-, IX, p. 94 and XI, 
p. 147, Also Ind. Ant.,, Vol. XVIII, pp. 163 -165 and 172, 176 . 
Also pp. 50-65 . in the supplement to Kalingadesa Charitra 
edited by me in Telugu. 

^ Strictly stating, the Gangas of Mysore must be called the 
Southern Gangas. • 

^ Vide Prithvivarma Deva*s Ganjam plates edited in Ep. Ind., 
Vol. 4, No. 26, 


northern race who had little to do with the Gangas of 
Mysore, after they left the ancestral home of Gangavadi 
in the north and migrated to Mysore in the south. 

This conclusion receives good support from the 
following facts : — 

(1) While the early Ganga kings of Mysore were 
Jains and belonged to Ikshvaku dynasty and Solar line 
and professed Kanvayana Gotra. all the earlier as well as 
several later Ganga kings of Kalinga were ardent wor- 
shippers of ParamSi^vara (Siva) and belonged to Lunar 
line and professed Atreya Gotra. 

(2) In the Copper-plate Grants of the later Ganga 
kings of Kalinga, there is no mention made that they 
migrated from Mysore in the south. Nor do we find any 
resemblance between the names of the kings found therein 
and those found in the inscriptions of the Mysore Ganga 
kings. 

(3) While the seals of the Grants of the Mysore 
Gangas and Kadambas contain the emblems of elephant 
and lion respectively, those of the Kalinga Gangas and 
Kadambas contain bull and fish respectively. 

(4 ) While the Gangas and the Kadambas of Mysore 
were related to each other, the Gangas and the Kadambas 
of Kalinga were also related to each other. And it is 
known, from the existence of Ganga and Kadamba 
villages and clans in Orissa feudatory states even at the 
present day, that these tribes gradually settled in various 
parts of the country and gave their ancestral name to 
them. While one line migrated to Kalinga and another 
to Mysore, more adventurous branches founded indepen- 
dent kingdoms in Ceylon and East Indies, (Mahavamsa). 




THE DATE OE EAJAEAJA NAEENDEA, THE 
EASTEEN CHALIJKYAN KING 

By Db. K. E. Sdbbamaniam, m.a., ph.d., 

Maharaja's Gollege, Visianagaram. 



The date assigned toEajaraja by Dr. Fleet and others 
is 1022-63 A.D. His Nandampundi grant gives the date 
of his coronation as 16-8-1022 and he is said to have ruled 
41 years. 

But there are reasons to think that the date 1022-63 
for Eajaraja is wrong. There are grants of Eajaraja’s 
37th and 41st years which fell in §aka 980 and 983 
(Plava) the latter date being equivalent to 1061 A.D. 
Secondly, Eajaraja’s father Vimaladitya ascended the 
throne on 10-5-1011 according to the Eanastapupdi grant. 
Vimaladitya ruled for 7 years. So he must have died in 
1018 A.D. 

There are also two more evidences. In his Pamula- 
vaka grant Vijayaditya the brother of Eajaraja says that 
he usurped the throne in Saka 962 which, he says, was 
the 12th year of Eajaraja’s reign. Secondly, Vijayaditya 
had his son Saktivarman crowned in S 983 (1061 A.D.) 
according to the Numiyavada grant of the latter. Sakti 
died a year later and Vijayaditya resumed his rule. 
According to the Ghellur grant of Vira Ghoda, Vira 
Ghoda was crowned on 23-7-1078 and before him ruled his 
brother Eajaraja for a year. Eajaraja was crowned on 
27-7-1076 and the GhellQr grant gives 15 years for 
Vijayaditya’s viceroyalty which must have commenced 
therefore about 1061-2 A*D. So, Eajaraja must have 
died in 1061 A.D. having ruled for 41 years from 1018 
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A.D. after allowing for two years of usurpation by his 
brother Vijayaditya who issued his Pamulavaka grant in 
the second, year after his usurpation. 

Thus, we may build up the following chronology from 
the available e-vidences: — 

Saka 933 Coronation of Vimaladitya A.D. 1014~~Vinoaladitya in 
Tinivaiyar. 

Saka 940 Death of Vimaladitya. 

Saka 940 Bajaraja’s 1st year. 

Saka 940-4 Civil war? 

Saka 944 (16-8-1022) Bajaraja’s coronation. 

Saka 962 (9-7-1030) Bajaraja's 12th year and Vijayaditya’s 
usurpation. 

Saka 962-4 Vijayaditya’s rule. 

Saka 966 Bajaraja’s 12th or 13th year. 

Saka 976 (28-11-1063) 32nd year of Bajaraja. Nandampundi grant 
Saka 980 -Bajaraja’s 37th year (M. E. B. 1920, Bo. 663), 

Saka 983 (Piava)— Bajaraja’s 4lst year (M. E. B. 1920, No. 671), 
Saka 983 — Vijayaditya’s usurpation and Bajaraja's death. 

Saka 983 (expired)— -Sakti IPs coronation (18-10-1061). 

A.D. 1062--Sakti II died. 

A.D. 1062-76— Vijayaditya viceroy. 

A, D. 27-7-1076— Viceroy Bajaraja’s coronation (Sewell). 

A,D, 23-7-1078 — Viceroy Virachoda’s coronation. 


I’UKUSHOtTAMA GAJAMI 

By Bb. N. VENKATABAMiNAYYA, M.A., PH.D., 
University Header in Indian B.istory, Madras. 


Notwithstanding the investigations of several promi- 
nent scholars, certain problems connected with the reign 
of the Orissan monarch, Purushottama Gajapati demand 
further elucidation.' The date of his accession, the 
circumstances in which he came to power, and the hard- 
ships which he had to face in maintaining his authority 
are not properly known. A proper understanding of these 
problems is necessary for forming a correct estimation of 
the character of this monarch, and the part he played in 
the history of the Deccan and South India during the 
16th century. 

I 

The first problem that deserves re-consideration in 
dealing with Purushottama’s reign pertains to the date of 
his accession. When did PurushSttama ascend the 
throne? The late Mr. M. Ohakravarti, after a study of 
all the inscriptions available to him at the time, deduced 
that his first regnal year, f.e., the second anka fell in 
1469-70 A.B. “ With the help of anka inscriptions,” 
says he, “ the precise year of Purushottamadeva’s acces- 
sion can be found out. The anka dates are — 


2nd anka or Ist year 
3rd anka or 2nd year 
4th anka or 3rd year 
17th anka or 14th year 
19th anka or 16th year 
26th anka or 21st year 
32nd anka or 26th year 
1st year was 


1469- 70 A.D. 

1470- 71 A.D. 

1471- 72 A.D. 
1482-83 A.D. 
1484-5 A.D. 
1489-90 A.D. 
1494-6 A.D. 
1469-70 A. D. ^ 


* JASB. 1900, p. 1893. 
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It is not possible to accept this as the correct date of 
Punishottamadeva’s accession ; for Mr. Chakravarti’s 
conclusions are based on inaccurate premises, and 
consequently he was obliged to make certain unjus- 
tifiable corrections in the chronological data supplied 
by the inscriptions in order to derive what he. believed to 
be ‘the precise year of Purushottaniadeva’s accession.’ 
Mr. Chakravarti seems to have started with the belief 
that Purushottamadeva ascended the throne only after 
the death of Kapil esvara which took place in 1469-70 A.D. 
Therefore, he came to the conclusion that Mesha Su 12 
Thursday of the 2ad anka of Parushottama corresponded 
to April 12, 1470 A.D. ; ^ but as this date did not agree with 
the data given in the inscriptions found at other places, 
he introduced the necessary modifications to make them 
tally with the date of accession fixed by him. 

An inscription of Purushottama inscribed on the 49th 
pillar (north face) of the Sri Kurmam temple is dated in 
the 7th anka corresponding to Saka 1392 Asvija Su, 1 
Tuesday^ (25th September 1470 A.D). Another epigraph 
on the 2nd pillar (north and west face) of the same temple 
is dated in the 7th anka corresponding to Saka 1393 
Ashadha Su 2 Tuesday (June 4th 'I'uesday 1471 A.D.).^ 
A third inscription on the 41st pillar (north face) of the 
same temple is dated in the 37th anka corresponding to 
Saka 1417 Eakshasa Kartika Su 13 Saturday (October 
31, 1417, Saturday). * • 

As the chronological details given in these inscriptions 
do not agree with the date fixed by Mr. Chakravarti 
for the commencement of Purushottamadeva’s reign, 

1 JASB. 1900 p. 182. It maybe noted in this connection tHat 
the chronological data adopted by Mr. Ohakravarti cannot be 
relied on ; for Babu Eajendralal Mitra gives a different version 
of the same in his Antiquities of Orissa, Part II, p. 165 ; and 
there is no means of verifying the readings of either writer as 
neither had taken the trouble of publishing the facsimile. 

^ MEE. 365 of 1896. 

* Ibid 274 of 1896. . : . 

^ Ibid 347 of 1896. 
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he altered their anka years to 3, 4, and 32 respectively, 
so that they might not militate against his date- As 
a matter of fact, however, a dispassionate study of 
Purushottamadeva’s inscriptions suggests an earlier start- 
ing point for his reign. The following inscriptions which 
furnish all the necessary details to fix the date of the 
commencement of his reign definitely may be considered 
in this context ; — 


6 

iz:; 

Place 

, 

Anka 

Saka date 

Eng. equivalent 

Reference 

1 

Srikurmam 

7 

1392 Asvija 

25th September 

MER 




Su 1 Tuesday 

1470 Tuesday. 

366 of 1896 

2 

Do ... 

7 

1393 Khara, 

14th April 1471 

MER 




Ohaitra Ba 10 

Sunday. 

366 of 1896 




Sunday. 



3 

Do ... 

7 

1393 Ashadha 

1 4th. June 1471 

MER 


( 


Su 2 Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

1 274 of 1896 

4 

Do ... 

37 

1417 Eakshasa, 

31st October 

MER 




Karttika Su 13 

1495 Satur- 

; 347 of 1896 




Saturday. 

day. 

1 

1 


It is evident from these that Purnshottamadeva’s 
7th anka or 5th regnal year fell in 1470-1471 A.D. ; 
similarly his 37th anka or 30th regnal year fell in 1496 
A.D, Therefore, his first regnal year, that is, second anka 
must correspond to (1470-71—6 ; 1495—30) = 1466-66 A.D. 
Purushottama must have begun to rule in A.D. 1466. 
Now this date is in agreement with the chronological data 
contained in all the other inscriptions excepting the three 
Puri inscriptions which form the foundation of Mr. Ohak- 
ravarti’s chronology. It is not possible to reconcile the 
chronological data of the Puri inscriptions with the data 
supplied by other inscriptions, unless we assume one of 
the following hypothesis : — 

(1) The starting point from which the regnal years 
are reckoned might have varied with the locality, thereby 
yielding more than one set of regnal years. In that case 
the dating of the inscriptions in any given region must 
conform to a single starting point. But the difference in 
the chronological data furnished by Purushottama’s 
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inscriptions cannot be reconciled on this hypothesis ; for 
from his inscriptions found in the same region, say Orissa, 
two starting points for his reign can be derived. Whereas 
his Puri inscriptions point, according to Mr. Ghabravarti’s 
calculations, to 1470-71 A.D. as the first year of his reign 
the copper-axe inscription in the possession of Bhunyas 
of Orissa shows that the first year was not 1470-71 but 
1466 A.D. This charter records a gift of the king made 
on Mesha di 10, a Soma vara, Orahanakala in the 26th 
anka of the reign ‘ corresponding to March 6, 1486, 
Monday. It is evident that the copper-axe inscription 
agrees with all the inscriptions of Purushottama excepting 
the Puri epigraphs regarding the date of the commence- 
ment of his reign. Therefore, the hypothesis of two 
starting points has to be discarded. 

(2) The difference mentioned may be explained by 
presuming the existence of a flaw either in the decipher- 
ment of the epigraphs, or in the calculation of the chrono- 
logical data contained therein. It may be pointed out 
in this connection, that the text of the Puri Epigraphs, 
as given by Eajendralal Mitra in the Antiquities of Orissa, 
does not contain the chronological details noted by Mr. 
Chakravarti, Eajendra Baku’s version is not, it is true, 
perfect ; but Mr. Ohakravarti’s interpretation cannot be 
completely trusted, as he shows a tendency to correct the 
data given in the inscriptions where they come into 
conflict with his views. In the absence of facsimiles, it 
is not possible to decide what the correct readings of the 
texts are. Therefore, the only safe course is to leave 
the Puri epigraphs out of account for the present, and to 
accept 1466 A.D. derived from the reliable records, as the 
year of his accession. 

II 

The inscriptions of Purushottama are not evenly 
distributed over all the years of his reign, as shown by the 
following hst - 


’-Gait ; JBOES, iv, p. 863. 
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They are fairly continuous from the 2nd. to the 7th 
or probably 8th anka, i.e., from 1465 to 1472 A.D. ; but 
they come exclusively from the northern part of his 
dominions, Simhaohalam in the Vizagapatam district 
being the southernmost limit. Then there is a. break of 
nearly ten years. No inscription of his reign from the 
8th to the 19th anka has been discovered so far. There 
are only two grants of the 19th anka ; and these also 
come from Orissa. Then there is a second break of 
nearly five years between the 19th and 25th anka ; from 
this year onward, the inscriptions are Gontinuous up to 
the 37th or even the 38th anka, and from their provenance, 
Purushottama is seen to have been ruling over the whole 
of the east coast from the Ganges to the Gundlakamrna 
in the south of the Guntur district during the last ten 
years of his rule. 

The foregoing examination of the provenance of 
Purushottama’s inscriptions shows that during the first 
six years of his reign his authority was confined to the 
northern half of his dominions ; then it seems to have 
suffered a sudden eclipse for ten years. Though it appears 
to have been revived for a short time in 1482 A.D. it 
disappeared once again, to reappear only in 1486 .iIl.D., 
some four years later. Are the changes in the fortunes of 
Purushbttama, as indicated by the inscriptions, authentic ? 
Or are they merely chimerical ? Before attempting to 
answer these questions, it is necessary to consider what 
the Muhammadan historians have to say on the subject. 
Perishta gives a connected account of the affairs of Orissa 
during this period ; and his narrative is supplemented by 
the fragmentary but useful information furnished by Syed 
Ali. 

Prom Perishta’s account and some of the couplets that 
he quotes, Mt is clear that in A.H. .876 (1470-71 A.D.) 
the king of Orissa, ie., Papilesvar, having fallen ill died 
and that a Brahman, his adopted son, ascended the 
throne. He had a paternal uncle’s son, Hambar by name, 

* Tafikh-i Fejiahta ; Mugala, iii, p. 350. 
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who was celebrated for his bravery. This Hambar who. 
was iil-disposed towards the new king called Man gal, rose 
in rebellion against him ; but being discomfited in battle, 
he was obliged to take refuge in the hills and the Jungles. 
With the object of o ^^erthorwing' his successful rival, he 
appealed to the Bahrnani Sultan, Muhammad Shah III 
for help, promising to pay tribute every year and 
Muhammad Shah promptly sent assistance under Malik 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, Hambar joined Ninarn-ul-Mulk 
/on the frontier, and they defeated Mangal, who came to 
oppose them. Hambar then becaine the king of Orissa, 
and: helped Nizam-ul-Mulk to conquer the forts of Raja- 
mandry and Kandanir and the territories dependent upon 
them. Hambar . thereon returned to his capital and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk began to rule the districts of Rajamundry 
and Kandanir as a viceroy of Muhammad Shah. 

According, to Ferishta, therefore, the succession to 
the throne of Orissa w^as disputed after the death of 
Kapiles vara in 1471. A.D. ; and the quarrel between the 
rival claimants, Hambar and Mangal gave an opportunity 
■to Muhammad III to conquer the Godavari delta. Now 
do we get any information about these princes from other 
sources ? Who was this Hambar Y Why did he oppose 
the accession of Mangal ? Sewell correctly identifies 
Hambar with Hambira, the father of Dakshina-Kapi- 
lesvarakumara Mahapatra'; but he leaves Harubira’s 
relationship with king Kapilesvara undetermined. The 
inscriptions, however, leave no kind of doubt regarding 
their relationship. An inscription at Bandarigate of 
Warangal fort dated 1460 A.D. records that in the year 
Pramadin, Arnbira, the son of Gajapati Kapilendra cap- 
tured the fort of Warangal.^ An undated epigraph of 
Zakkampudi in the Bezwada taluka records that Arnbira- 
devaraja, the son of Kapilesvara granted the village of 
Zakkireddipalli to the shriues of Papavinasadeva and 



' Historical Inscriptions, p. 224-6. 

2 The Bharati ; XJI., p. 426-32 : p. 6 of No. 6, .June 1935, 
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Rudradeva of Bezwada.^ It is thus evident tha,t Ambira 
or Ambideva was a son of Kapilesvara. The name of the 
festival ‘ Ahamvira bhoga ’ which Dakshina Kapilesvara 
Mahapatra had instituted in honour of his father in the 
temple of Munnur^ suggests that Ambira was also known 
as Hamvira. As a matter of fact, Harobira or Hamvira 
figures in some records of the time of Kapilesvara. An 
undated epigraph of Pamarru in the Gudivada taluka of t he 
Kistna district mentions a certain Hambir a of the Gajapati 
family.^ Another record of Yenkipadu in the Bezwada 
taluka, alludes also to Kumara Hamviradeva Mahipatra.^ 
The word Kumara or Komara which is attached to his name 
seems to indicate that he was a son of the king. The 
names Hamhira or Ambira are but variations of the word 
Hamvira, which is identical with Hambar of Ferishta. 
Therefore the inscriptions make it clear that Hamhira 
was a son of KapiRsvara and not a nephew as the 
Mussalman historians seem to have believed. 

Hamvira was a great soldier. He helped Kapilesvara 
in defeating the MusSalmans in Telingana ; and he also 
led the Orissan army in a triumphant march from the 
bank of the Krishna to the shore of the Southern ocean. 
It is not unlikely that he was recognized by his father as 
heir-apparent. Notwithstanding his ability and position, 
Hamvira was not able to ascend the throne of his father, 
without external assistance. He was prevented from 
making good his superior claim to the throne by Mangal, 
a person, who was yet unknown to fame. 

Who was Mangal, and how did he succeed in seizing 
the throne of Orissa after Kapile^vara’s death ? The 
author of Bahamannamah calls him ‘ adopted son ’ of 
Kapilesvara and nothing is heard of this Mangal outside 
Muhammadan histories. He is said to have been ruling 
over Orissa at the time of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s invasion of 

^ M. B. E. 148 of 1913. ' 

^ M. B. B. 61 of 1919. 

^ aid, 833 of 1922. 

“ im 157 of 1913 
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the Godavari delta in 1472 A.D. The king of Orissa at 
this time, acoording to the inscriptions, was Purushottama 
Gajapati. No less than seven inscriptions attest to his 
rule over Orissa from 1436 to 1472 A.D.^ And then his 
authority suddenly disappears. He seems to be identical 
with Mangal who was the king of Orissa in 1471-72 but 
whose power was overthrown in' that year by Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahri on behalf of Hambar. Acoording to Kataka- 
rajavamsavali, Purushottama was born to Kapilesvara by 
a mistress,^ whereas the Sarasvativilasam of Prataparudra 
Gajapati makes him a son, born of his queen Parvati.^ 
The circumstances under which Purushottama rose to 
power are not known. The following facts may, however, 
be noted in this connection. (1) Kumara Hamvira led a 
victorious expedition to the South in 1464 A.D., and 
returned home probably in the same year. ('2) A rebellion 
broke out in Orissa against Kapilesvara’s authority in 
1464 ; and it assumed such proportions that Eapilssvara was 
distressed. He thus gives vent to his wounded feelings 
in one of his inscriptions : ‘Ob Jagannatha, thy servant 
inforineth the high officers of the kingdom. From soldiers 
and servants . . . I looked after (all) from boyhood, 

now they have forsaken me. I will treat them as they 
deserve. Lord Jagannatha judge the correctness or 
inGorreotness of mine acts.’'' (3) Purushottama who was 
not heard of until then began to rule the country from 
1466 conjointly with Kapilesvara. 

Had Kumara Hamvira any connection with this 
rebellion ? Was the royal favour withdrawn from him as 
an act of punishment ? It is not possible to answer these 
questions : but Purushottama’s rise to power appears to 
have been connected directly or indirectly with the suppres- 
sion of this rebellion. ■ Whatever be the true course of 
events, it is certain that Kapilesvara not only chose 

' See the list above. 

^ Mackenzie Mss- 16-6 — 48. 

^ Sarasvativilasam. The Adyar Mss. Lib. 

J. A. S. B.. LXII, Part i, pp. 96-96. 
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Purusbottaina as his successor but also cro wned him king of 
Orissa during his life time. Though this was not agreeable 
to Hamvira, he bided his time until the death of his father. 
Then he rose up against his brother in rebellion ; but being 
defeated in battle was forced to take refuge in flight. 
He appealed to the Bahamani court, as noted already, for 
help, promising to sacrifice as a price for the support the 
wtiole territory conquered by his father in the Telugu 
country. 1 he Bahamani Sultan seized the opportunity 
and by sending an expeditionary force under Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahari to the help of Hambar, established his 
authority over the territories of Warangal, Kandanir and 
Eajamundry. 

Ill 

The 'position of Pwrws/ioftoma.—Purushbttama who 
was crowned as the king of all the dominions of the 
Gajapatis, lost everything after six years of rule owing to 
the machinations of Hambar. Nothing is known of him 
from the inscriptions during the next ten years. Traces 
of his rule become visible once again from 1482 onwards. 
What happened to Purushottama during this interval? 
Though it is not possible to describe the events of his 
career during this period with certitude, he seems to have 
made efforts to recover his throne. The Sarasvatlvilasa 
asserts that Purushottama forced his great foe Hamvira to 
bow before his feet.* This certainly indicates Puru- 
shottama’s ultimate victroy over his rival, and after this, 
he must have wrested the throne and the kingdom from his 
vanquished foe. He had to remain contented wtih Orissa : 
the Mussalmans who held the Telugu country were still too 
strong at the time to try conclusions with. A favourable 
opportunity soon came. A severe famine prevailed 
throughout Deccan for tvs^o years from ] 474-76 A.I). Tanks 
and wells dried up ; many inhabitants of the Bahamani 
kingdom died of famine ; large numbers of people emigrated 
for food to Malwa, jajanagar, and Gujerat. In the 


‘ Barasvati Vilasa : Th© Adyar Mss. Library. 
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Bahamani dominions no grain was sown for two years. 
When it rained in the third year, ‘ scarcely any farmers 
remained ill the country to cultivate the land.’ Muham- 
mad Shah III was obliged to remain, contrary to his 
inclination, in the capital with the army.' The outrageous 
conduct of the- Bahamani officers forced the people of 
some parts of the Godavari delta to rise up in rebellion. 
The commandant of the fort of Kandanir was so high- 
handed in his behaviour that the garrison was obliged to 
put him to death. They surrendered the fort to an Uriya 
nobleman called Hambar, who was also a subordinate 
of the Bahamani Saltan; but Humbar entered into 
negotiations with Purushottama, and had agreed to help*, 
him to recover his hereditary possessions in the Telugu 
country, on condition that he would be allowed to hold 
undisturbed the fort of Kandanir. Purushottama, having 
accepted the proffered help of Hambar, collected all his 
forces and advanced upon Raj amundry.'' Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Bahri, being unable to oppose the Uriya monarch in the 
field, fled to Wazirabad, leaving the garrison at Rajamundry 
to defend the city as well as it could. Purshottama 
marched to Rajamundry unopposed, and having laid seige 
to the fort, captured it. The Saluva chief Narasimha who 
appears to have acquired mastery over a large part of the 
Kjrishaua-Godavari doab during the period of confusion in 
the Gajapati kingdom, marched towards his northern 
frontier, for what reason, it is not known.^ 

Purushottama offered a direct challenge to Muhammad 
Shah III, by his invasion of the Telugu country and the 
capture of Rajamundry. . As soon as the Suhan obtained 
intelligence of what happened in the Telugu country, he 
hastened with all his troops towards Rajamundry. On 
his arrival, in the neighbourhood of Rajamundry, the 
Hindu kings are said to have fled, without giving any 
chance to the Sultan to engage them in a battle. Saluva 

' Brigg’s I'erisbfca 11, pp, 492-493. 

^ (Bhaman namali) Tarik-i-Ferishta Muquala, iii, p. 353. 

* Burhan-i-Ma’sir I. A. XX.VIII, p. 288. 
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Narasimha abandoned his fortified camp and retired to 
the South ; Purushottama crossed the river Godavari and 
retreated towards his dominion; and Hambar who was 
assisting him withdrew to the fort of Kandanir. Muham- 
mad Shah proceeded to Eajmundry without opposition, 
and having laid siege to the fort reduced the garrison to 
extremities. The commander of the fortress having 
discovered that further resistance was useless, surrendered 
and he was enrolled among the Turki, Telangi, and 
Habshi slaves of the Sultan.^ 

Sultan Muhammad next marched into Orissa in order 
to punish Purushottama, for having invaded the Godavari 
^delta and captured Rajamundry. He is said to have 
devastated the country and slaughtered its inhabitants. 
Purushottama purchased peace by surrendering twenty- 
five elephants belonging to his father which he prized 
next to his life.^ The Sultan then proceeded against 
Kandanir, and invested it closely for six months. Hambar 
who was hard pressed agreed to surrender the fort, 
provided the Sultan granted him pardon. The Sultan 
accepted the condition, and the fort capitulated. Then 
he returned to Rajamundry where he remained three years 
consolidating his conquests. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of Purushbttama to recover the Telugu districts, he was 
not able to achieve his object. The authority of the 
Bahmani Sultan appears to have been established more 
firmly than ever. 

; ■ . IV. ; ' ■ ; ■ • . 

The confusion into which the Bahmani kingdom had 
fallen after the death of Muhammad Shah gave Puru- 
shbttama another opportunity to achieve his object. 
Muhammad TV who succeeded his father on the throne of 
Bidar was a weak monarch. He was not able to enforce 
his authority over his nobles. Consequently the royal 
power rapidly declined. Nevertheless, Telingana and the 
Godavari delta remained under the officers of Muhammad 

^Ibid. ~~ y. : , : : 

^ Brigg’s I’erishta, ii, p. 496-496. 


IV until 1487 A.D. At the time of the death of 
Muhammad III (1482 A.D.), Adil Khan Deccani held the 
governorship of Warangal, and Kawam-ul-Mulk, the 
Junior, was in charge of Eajamundry. _ This arrangement 
remained in force until 1486 A.D. when on the death of 
Adil Khan Deccani at Warangal, Kama-ul-Mulk marched 
upon that city, and occupied it without ethe king’s 
permission. Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, who was the pritne 
minister, marched to Warangal, accompanied by the Sultan 
in order to chastise him ; but Kawam-ul-Mulk hastily 
retreated te Rajamundry, as soon as he heard of the 
approach of the king and the minister.^ 

The activities of Kawam-ul-Mulk subsequent to his 
retirement from Warangal are not known; but he could 
not have remained there long without molostation. 
Purushbttama who must have been closely watching for a 
favourable opportunity, appears to have moved southward 
sometime in 1488,^ and occupied the Godavari delta 
ejecting Kawam-ul-Mulk and the other Muhammadan 
officers. By a favourable turn in the wheel of fortune, 
Purushottama was at last enabled to recover part of his 
patrimony which he lost during the early years of his 
reign. Nevertheless, his task was only half accomplished. 
The territory to the South of the Krishna comprising the 
two dandapadas of Kondavidu and Udayagiri, still re- 
mained in the possession of Saluva Narasimha. Puru- 
shottama did not appear to have wasted much time. 
Saluva Narasimha was not then so invulnerable as he 
was before His usurpation of the throne of Vijayanagara 

some two years earlier had increased the number of his 
enemies inside his own kingdom ; and under the circum- 
stances, he was not in a position to offer as stubborn a 
resistance as he could have done a few years earlier. 
Therefore, Purushottama seems to have launched his 
attack without hesitation. 



The history of this campaign is nowhere recorded. 
But Purushdttama’s inscriptions which are found in the 
territory south of the Krishna show that he had succeeded 
in capturing Kondavidu. An epigraph of the king at 
Kondavidu dated 1489 A.D. gives us an idea of the extent 
of his dominion to the south of the Krishna at the time. 
It records a I'oyal edict abolishing the marriage tax which 
the people of the eighteen castes inhabiting Kondavidu, 
Kandravadi and all other countries had to pay.^ A copper 
plate grant of SS 1412 (1489-90) registers the king’s gift 
of the village of Potavaram in the Amnianabroli Siinha to 
the temple of Lihgodbhava Mahadeva of Chadalavada on 
the banks of the Brahmakundi (Gundlakamma).^ It is 
evident from these records that before the middle of 1489 
A-D- Purusbottama had conquered the country between 
the Krishna and Gundlakainma. 

The Conquest of Udayagiri, 1490 A.D . — Though the 
inscriptions of Purusbottama and his subordinates are not 
found in the south of Gundlakamma, the fort of XJdayagiri 
and the territory depending upon it appears to have been 
subjugated about the same time. It is stated in the 
Sarasvativilasam, that Purusbottama captured Narasimha, 
the king of the Karnatakas alive, and set him at liberty, 
as he humbly begged for his life.^ The Anantavarman 
copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1500 gives more information 
about this incident. According to this record, ‘Narasimha, 
the king of the Karnatakas, who was trembling with fear, 
offered to Purushottama the fort of Udayagiri and begging 
protection, secured his own release.'’ These passages make 
it clear that Saluva Narasimha who probably came to 
defend the province of Udayagiri was defeated by Puru- 
shottama in battle and taken prisoner, and that he 
purchased his freedom by surrendering the fort of Udaya- 
giri. The evidence of these records is confirmed by Nuniz, 

^ L. 11. 42. p. 323-4. 

. E. I., xiii, p. 156. 

^The AdayarMSS. Lib. 

Ugadi Sanehika, Andhra Patrika, 1928, pp. 167-80. 


tidayagiri was one of the three forts which is said to have 
rebelled against Saluva Narasimha, and which he could 
not retake owing to want of time/ It remained under the 
Grajapatis until 1514 A.D. when Kyishnadevaraya expelled 
them finally from the south of the Krishna. 

Purushottama was, thus, able to recover completely 
in the last years of his reign what he had lost at the 
beginning. Thenhore, he had the good fortune of be- 
queathing his ancestral kingdom to his son Prataparudra 
even as he had received it from his father. 


‘ SewelUR B., p. 308. 


TIPU SULTAN? 


By De. K. N. Venkatasubba Sastei, m.a., ph.b. 
(London), f.e. hist. s. 

Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

— - , . 

Was Tipu Sultan a Tyrant, a Bigot, and a Fool ? 

This paper is not concerned with an attempt to 
answer the question. It is intended to suggest a line of 
thought which may help to arrive at a correct estimate of 
the Sultan’s character. 

In the whole of the nineteenth century the opinion 
of the first few writers like Wilks, Kirkpatrick, and other 
contemporaries of Tipu Sultan was echoed by the later 
historians. As Garrat and Thompson have put it, ‘Tipu’s 
memory was stereotyped into that of a monster, pure and 
simple. ’ In the present century, however, there has been 
a fairer approach to the subject. A scientific and dis- 
interested attitude has been taken up by all historians, 
and the impression created about Tipu is that his was a 
character ‘ perhaps unique in oriental history ’ eccentric 
and fanatical on the one side and industrious and benevolent 
on the other, with an abnormal hatred of the English for 
reasons best known to himself. 

This liberal attitude towards Tipu on the part of 
historians is due greatly to facts discovered in the 
Wellesley Papers and other valuable records available in 
the British Museum and the India Office, and partly also 
to the researches made in India on the subject. The 
Mysore Archteological Eeports from 1917 have been 
particularly valuable in this respect. 
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It is the hope of the author of this essay that Tipu’s 
character may be shown brighter still if we discount the 
following factors : — 

(a) The patent drawbacks of an eighteenth century 
kingship. 

(&) The character of the people in that century. 

(c) Current political ideas and practice. 

{d) Geographical influences. 

(e) The character of biographers of Tipu in the 
nineteenth century. 

(/) Government policy towards historical research 
on Tipu, until recent times. 

A few words of explanation may be considered 
necessary in each case. 

First of all, about an eighteenth century kingship: 
Was there in that century a democracy or any other form 
of popular government in Europe excepting England ? 
Was there anywhere in the East any other form of 
government than a monarchical one, and that a despotic 
one ? Tyranny was the most fashionable institution in 
the world, and the revolutions of the nineteenth century 
brought it conspicuously to our notice and revealed the 
length and width of its operation. Was the administra- 
tion of the East India Company a non-despotic one ? 
Why should Tipu be blamed for being a ‘ despot ’? 

Secondly, about the people’s character. They had 
lost all the fineness, which belongs to a free people, by 
centuries of oppression under a foreign government. 
Fear, cowardice, intrigue, and other vices had reduced 
them to a low standard of civilisation. When Tipu 
started as a ruler, he was fortunate in having as his 
subjects those who had the above faults in the smallest 
degree, viz., the people of Mysore proper. They gave little 
room for anxiety by their quiet submission to his rule. 
But he was not so fortunate outside Mysore, partly because 
Tipu was an utter stranger to them both as a man and as 
a ruler and partly also they were set up against him by 
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rival powers. Oonsequently, Tipu, who was naturally a 
man of violent temper and awful prejudices, had to be 
somewhat vindictive tow'ards them. In his anxiety to 
establish a strong centralised government in the State, 
which was after all a hotch-potch of the Kannada, Telugu, 
Tamil, Malayalam and Maratha lands lately conquered 
and incorporated with the old Mysore kingdom, he 
repressed his subjects on the frontiers. His provincial 
officials rendered this repression very oppressive and 
intolerable indeed. 

Thirdly, about current political ideas and practice. 
There were plenty of political theories at the time. But 
all of them were immature. It may be said from the 
available evidence that there was no such thing as a 
Martial Law. But the equivalent to it was ready, viz., 
Terror. A reign of terror is a common phenomenon in 
world’s history, and Tipu followed the practice of his 
contemporaries in the administration of terror. Dungeon 
life, large scale conversions, execution of traitors by 
throwing them down a precipice, and such others were the 
forms of terror under his rule. 

Fourthly, about the influences of nature. Coorg, 
Malabar and Canara were so far away from the capital and 
so difficult of access that a kind of military rule was neces- 
sary to keep the West Coast people under subjection. It 
will be seen that the majority of historians have quoted and 
depended upon the incidents in the western provinces to 
establish their theories of Tipu’s despotism and fanaticism, 
forgetting that the Bast India Com'pany was in sore straits 
until lately to preserve law and order within those very 
provinces after they had conquered them from Tipu. 

The biographers of Tipu in the last century were 
interested in depicting his character partially. Having 
been so close to his person and having participated in the 
pleasures and pains of a contemporary life with him, the 
first few biographers could do no better than what they 
have done, viz., become partisans in the controversy about 
his character. 
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Similariy, the G-overnment which succeeded Tipu 
could not take an academic attitude in the researches in 
his history. In Bombay, Madras, and Mysore, the 
administrators were interested in preventing the disinte- 
gration of loyalties towards the British rule. The Vellore 
Mutiny is a good example of the tendencies of a few 
people towards the extinct dynasty even under restrictions. 

Tipu was certainly not so tactful as his father nor so 
tolerant. But he was a despot of the contemporary type, 
a fanatic to those who were rebels and traitors, and a fool 
(in losing a kingdom for no greater or better reason than 
satisfying his ‘ vaulting ambition ’) only in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. He appears to have been as good or bad 
as any other ruler of his age. 

The author considers the verdict of Maokenize as 
perhaps the most satisfactory of all : ‘ While the Sultan, 
by the creation of fortresses out of number, daily acquired 
internal strength, he invigorated the whole system by 
principles of good Government and by an economical 
management of material resources to which those of any 
neighbouring power, if State exigencies are considered, 
bore no comparison. However bigoted to the tenets of 
the Koran, the vast number of Hindu temples recently 
decorated throughout his dominions authorise an assertion 
that his enthusiasm gave way to: his ambition and his zeal 
to propagate the Mussalman faith did nob occasion so 
many acts of barbarity. . . Although parsimonious in a 

high degree, numbers of his confidential servants who 
during the war fell into our hands acknowledged him 
a lenient and indulgent master ; nor have we to boast of 
many instances where his people were induced by our 
flattering prospects of success to throw off his yoke and 
shelter themselves under the benign influence of Christian 
rulers. . . Checking the frauds ofintermediate agents by 

severe and exemplary punishments the Sultan protected 
his raiyats who were chiefly of Hindu religion from the 
enormities of black collectors/ . r 



Vin. ARCHAEOLOGY SECTION. 

PKESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Bx K. N. Dikshit, m.a., 

Deputy Director-General of Arcliesology 
in India, New Delhi. 


Gentlemen and Beothee Delegates, 

I must express my sense of obligation to the members 
of the Executive Committee for selecting me to preside 
over the deliberations of the Archgeological Section, which 
has had the effect of bringing me out into this Conference 
from the piles of files in an obscure corner of the Imperial 
Secretariat at New Delhi. In conferring this honour I do 
not think that the selectors have been wise but the sense 
of responsibility that their action has generated in me and 
the indulgence which I may crave from the distinguished 
and learned delegates assembled here may carry me 
through the ordeal. 

Archaeology has always been one of the most popular 
Sections of this Conference. It has sometimes been 
separated from ‘ Chronology ’ which is its *eye, but in this 
session 1 find that it has been weaned away from history 
and geography which is a somewhat cruel operation, inas- 
much as without these studies, Archaeology will have no 
legs to stand upon. If Archaeology has now been able to 
claim an ever-increasing number of votaries in this land 
ic is due to the healthy craving for authentic history of 
our ancestors, which cannot be satisfied with the scanty 
historical materials left by them for the study of the period 
before the advent of Islam. The vastness of the 
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country and the multiplicity of the material have 
rendered it inevitable for Indian Arohgeology to inolude 
within its scope more branches, than are usually under- 
stood elsewhere. Thus Epigraphy and Numismatics have 
become highly specialised branches of Indian Archaeology 
and further ramifications such as Dravidian or Saaskritic ” 
Epigraphy, Hindu or Moslem Numismatics, render it incon- 
venient for any one scholar, however talented, to master 
more than a limited portion of the different branches of 
Archaeology. The main body of archjeplogical science in 
India bas, however, not been able to induce that universal 
attraction in the outside world which the antiquities of, 
say, Greece, Egypt or the Near Bast have done. The 
discoveries in the North-West of India during the last 
decade have undoubtedly served to remove the outer shell 
of the world’s indifference to India’s antiquities, but the 
amount of interest taken in the further advance of 
archa3ologioal investigation is limited. In small countries 
like Palestine, which in area and population would not 
exceed an average district in British India, the intensity 
of archaeological work carried on by interested scholars 
from different lands may be gauged by the fact that over 
a doiaen expeditions were simultaneously at work last 
year. Similar is the case with investigations in Syria and 
to a less extent in Egypt and Iraq where, in spite of the 
restrictive tendencies of the authorities, a few expeditions 
still find it possible to conduct field research. 

Now what Is the state of affairs in India ? The field 
of research in Archasology, iwhich until a few years ago 
restricted to Government efforts and financed by Govern- 
ment grants, was suddenly left bare under the stress of 
financial emergency, and just at a 'time when organised 
efforts were bearing fruit, the hand of retrenchment 
blasted all further hope. By recent legislation, the field 
has been left open to properly organised non-official 
workers, but it remains to be seen whether any Indian 
organisation can take up the challenge and work side by 
side with the societies from abroad, who have been 
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already attracted to the field solely for the love and 
advancement of science. In. India there have been in- 
stances in the past where private benefactors or societies 
have come to the help of Archaeology, but most, if not 
all, of the actual work was done through the regular 
officers employed by the Department of Archeology. 
Thus the late Sir Ratan Tata financed the excavations at 
Pataliputra for a number of years. The Varendra Research 
Society and its Founder-President, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Roy of Dighapatia, have also been associated with excava- 
tion work in North Bengal for a long time. Apart from 
these instances, however, oriental research in India has 
not reached the stage when societies or organizations like 
Universities can take up the work of archaeological 
excavation, as provided in the recently enacted amendment 
to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. Indian 
research societies. Universities and other workers in the 
field are, therefore, on their trial, and if during the next 
decade India does not wake up to organise well-conducted 
and disciplined forces of research workers, they will have 
only themselves to blame and initiative in the discovery 
and interpretation of new facts in Indian Archaeology will 
pass on to outside scholars who are sure to continue their 
steady efforts in this direction, 

I am, however, confident that the position is not so 
gloomy and ray confidence is based on outstanding facts. 
In the first place there has been a remarkable awakening 
of conscious pride in their heritage in the Indian States, 
and, as a considerable part of the areas, where exploration 
in future are expected to be fruitful is included in the Indian 
States, there is no doubt that the existing organisations in 
the States will grow stronger and succeed in adding to the 
sum-total of India’s work in this field. His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has a wonderfully orga- 
nised Archasological Department, which, under the dis- 
tinguished guidance of Mr. Gulam Yazdani has continued 
to produce excellent work. The work done in the State 
of Mysore stands in a class by itself, as all of us who have 
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had the privilege of witnessing it here, can testify. The 
enlightened policy that has always been followed by the 
Government of Mysore under the direction of a successiom 
of distinguished^ archaeologists like Mr. Lewis Rice, Bao 
Ra/ia(Z%r]S[arasimhachar,Dr. Shamasastri and ourenergetiG 
General Secretary, Dr. M. H. Krishna, the present Director, 
has been extremely fruitful of results, and we may heartily 
wish Archaeology in Mysore an era of further prosperity. 
Other States in Northern India where excellent work has 
been done are Bhopal, who have spent handsomely over 
the monuments at Sanchi, Gwalior, where the work done 
during the last twenty years constitutes a record and can 
well be taken as a model by workers elsewhere, and Kash- 
mir, where unfortunately . the State has not been able 
during the last few years to continue their good work in 
the past owing to financial stringency. It is good news 
that during the last two years the progressive States of 
Baroda and Jaipur have been able to establish their own 
Departments of Archgeology and have been fortunate 
enough to enlist for this task the services of retired officers 
who had made their mark in the Archaeological Survey of 
India. Elsewhere as in Travancore and Cochin in the 
South, as also Jodhpur and Idat in the North, archaeolo- 
gical and historical research is maintained as an activity of 
the State. It is to be hoped that in course of the new 
constitution of India under the coming Federation, 
archaeological investigation in the Indian States will be 
further stimulated and more intimately correlated, with 
similar efforts in the Provinces, and while there will be 
an increased consciousness and pride in local antiquities 
and local achievements, the whole wnll be knit together 
in an atmosphere of co-operation and enthusiasm for the 
advancement of the cause of archseological research. 

The work that has been accomplished in the field of 
archaeology , apart from excavation, by private Societies 
that take pride in the antiquities of their own Provinces 
or local areas, is considerable and gives hope of an improve- 
ment in the quality as well as the mass of research work 
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in the years to come. ’ The oldest . among suoh Societies 
is the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which still leads the way 
after an active existence of over . 150 years. The work of 
the Varendi'a Besearch Society in North Bengal has already 
been allnded to. .In Assam, the Kamrup Anusandhan 
Samity started over tweD.ty years ago, has done good work, 
and in spite of considerable handicaps, has continued to 
keep aloft the banner of research in this corner of India. 
The Bihar , and Orissa .Research Society’s record has been 
a particularly brilliant one, thanks to the energy arid 
enthusiasm of its distinguished President.' The coming 
Province of Orissa has already acquired a new sense of 
inheritance in its unforgettable past, and w'e can confi- 
dently expect special efforts being set on foot in the near 
future giving expression to the interest of the Oriyas in 
their past history and monuments. In the Andhra country 
theResearch Society has published several ancient records 
including inscriptions but have so far taken little interest 
in archreology proper, which it is hoped will not be long 
in coming. The ancient glory of the Karnatic still kin- 
dles the flame of research in a few breasts at Dharwar, who 
have kept alive the Karnatic Historical Research Society 
against severe odds. In Madras the success of the 
recently started Archoeological Society augurs well for the 
future, and I shall not be surprised if this Society is able 
to organise systematic field work in the vast and almost 
untouched field of prehistoric and early historic periods 
in that Presidency. The Madras Museum under the 
present Superintendent is particularly active in the matter 
of exploration and study of ancient remains that are 
unearthed from time to time. In, the Central Provinces, 
keenness is growing among the research workers (c/. the 
Mahakosala Society), and it is hoped will urge them to 
more sustained efforts in the field. The scarcity of really 
good sites for excayatioh iu,. provinces like Bombay 
(proper) and: the Central Proyinces, vyhich are dominated 
by the great Deccan trap ^rea, As particularly^ responsible 
ior the apparent; lack of enthusiasm An Arol^’seology as 
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contrasted with their great interest in historical research. - 
In the Indian Historical Eeseareh Ins litute at Bombay, a 
band of young scholars working under the inspiring guid- 
ance of Father Heras has been doing praiseworthy efforts 
in the historical and epigraphical field. In spite of the 
general apathy to the importance of archseological work in 
Bombay, it is gratifying to find that a University Professor 
in Bombay has recently carried on important work in the 
States of Western India and brought to light materialwhich 
is valuable for the study of the Indus civilization. Un- 
doubtedly the most important part of India, which has not 
so far been properly surveyed for archseological investigation 
and in which the great secrets of many of our missing 
links and gaps in our knowledge are still hidden, is the 
United Provinces. In this province the actinties of the 
Archasologica.l Department were very evident until twenty 
years ago, but the sensational discoveries in the lower 
Indus Valley have since tended to throw the field for 
investigation here in the background. The United 
Province Historical Society has so far pursued a some- 
what chequered career, but it is heartening to know that 
this society as well as other Research Societies in Benares 
and Allahabad, are maturing plans for undertaking excava- 
tion work. When the vast area and the prime import^ 
ance of this, the very heart of Hindustan, is considered, 
the existing efforts may be well nigh compared to a drop 
in the ocean. It 'is, however, hoped that the various 
Universities working in these Provinces will provide the 
future material for scholarship working in this field. Is 
it too much to expect that with its wealthy Zamindars 
and well-endowed Universities, a systematic exploratory 
survey of the mounds, which is bound to add to our 
knowledge and fill in the large gaps between the prehistoric 
and historic periods of Indian Archseology will not be 
long in coming ? In the North-West of India including 
the Provinces of Sind, Baluchistan, Punjab and the JSIorth- 
West Frontier, archseological activity has been particularly 
prominent during the last twenty years, but there is no 
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awakening ia the general public for claiming any field for 
prmte organizations. The efforts of Government in this 
region have now been slowed down with the abolition of 
the Exploration Branch, hut it has since attracted at least 
two organised expeditions from America. There are no 
hopes yet of any systematic local organization in the 
Punjab and Sind, and it appears that the Government and 
outside Societies will have to share the brunt of any work 
that might: be attempted in the near future in these parts. 
One event 1 cannot but refer to in summing up the 
present position in Indian Archseology and that is the 
departure of Sir JoliD Marshall from India, the scene of 
his life-long labours. The debt which Indian Archseology 
in this generation owes to Sir John Marshall cannot be 
measured in words, and it is sad to reflect that we shall be 
left without the enlivening presence among us of one who 
has laid the foundations of systematic Archaeology in this 
country. 

Turning to Epigraphy, an important branch of 
Archseology, it may be not an exaggeration to state that 
it has not recovered from the effects of the drastic pruning 
made four years ago, particularly in the region of South 
Indian Epigraphy. Although Government efforts have 
thus been slackened, the learned Societies are making 
progressively greater contribution to this branch of 
Archeology. In Numismatics, which is the particular 
subject of the Numismatic Society of India, it is gratifying 
to know that in this Silver Jubilee year the Society has 
also added its quota of Jubilees and completed twenty-^five 
years of a useful existence. In the world of Museums the 
present year is marked by an important event, namely, the 
coming out of a Committee on behalf of the Museums 
Association of Great Britian for a complete survey of all 
the Museums in India. The Committee is already finding 
that they cannot do adequate justice to over a hundred 
Museums existing in this country ■ within their specified 
limits of time. It is hoped that the presence of the 
Committee will afford the- necessary stimulus to the 
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Museums of India and help them in making greater efforts 
to improve their collections and organisation. The idea 
of a Museums Association for India has been mooted for 
the past few years, but for want of a necessary atmosphere 
urging the necessity of such a course, the efforts frizzled 
out. It is hoped that this long-felt want will soon be 
removed, and Museums in India will take their place in 
the educational system of the country. In the end Imay 
hope that your deliberations here may succeed in encourag- 
ing more workers in the field of Archseology in all its 
branches and succeed in raising the standard of Indian 
scholarship in the eyes of the outside wmrld. 



NEW LIGHT ON DBOTEK INSCRIPTIONS 


By Peoe. V. V. Mieashi, m.a., 

Head of the Sanskrit Department, Nagpur 
University, Nagpur. 

Deotek is now a small village about- SO miles south- 
east of Nagpur. It contains an old temple in a dilapidated 
condition and a large inscribed slab. The place was 
visited by Cunningham’s assistant, Beglar, in the year 
1873-74. He has described the temple and the inscribed 
slab in Cunningham’s Archseological Survey Report, 
Vol. VII, pp. 123-126. Prom the pencilled impressions 
Beglar took at the time, Cunningham published an eye 
copy of the two inscriptions on the slab and his transcript 
of their texts without any translation or interpretation in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I (First 
Edition, pp. 28-29). Though the inscriptions are very 
important and. as I hope to show below, of great anti- 
quity — one dating back to the time of Asoka and the other 
to that of the Vakatakas— none seems to have so far paid 
any attention to them. The earlier inscription has not, 
for instance, been included in the recently published second 
edition of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, nor 
referred to in any of the books on Asoka. Again, so far as 
I know, no scholar has interpreted or even mentioned the 
Vakataka record so far.^ The Arch geological Department 

^ The two inscriptions are included in his ‘ List of Inscriptions 
in 0. P. and Berar’ (second edition) by the late E. B. 
Hiralal but beyond stating that ‘ one of them is in Pali 
characters’ of about the same period as Asoka’s edicts and 
the other in Gupta characters, he takes no notice of their 
contents. 
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erected some years ago a tin shed over the inscribed slab 
and enclosed it with a wire fencing, but the temple 
remains uncared for. There is not even the usual notice 
board to declare that the place is protected under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

I visited the place in October last and took estamp- 
ages, which show some better readings than Gunning- 
ham’s eye-cOpy. On the other hand, ' some letters which 
Cunningham read in the last line of the earlier record 
have since then disappeared, evidently owing to 
the peeling off of the surface of the slab which is now 
used as a seat by village boys and cowherds while tending 
cattle. The slab, though large and heavy, can and should 
be removed to a safe place like the Nagpur Museum to 
prevent further damage of the,. important inscriptions 
inscribed on it. As described by Beglar, ‘ the inscribed slab 
is an oblong trapezoid of rough-grained, quartzy sand- 
stone, worn smooth in places by the feet of villagers, it 
being situated in the thick shadoof a magnificent tamarind 
tree, on the side of the village road, and thus offering a 
capital resting place and seat ; the stone is nine feet long, 
three and a half feet broad at one end, and- two feet ten 
inches at the other, with straight sides it bears two 
distinct inscriptions.^ 

The earlier of the two inscriptions is inscribed length- 
wise and is in four lines. It occupies T — 10" of the 
breadth of the stone, leaving the lower portion of about 
r— 6" uninscribed. The characters are of the early 
Brahmi alphabet, resembling, in many cases those of the 
Girnar edicts of Asoka. Some letters, e.g.^ h, p and e/r in 
the first line and f which occurs in the first two lines 
appear, however, to be somewhat later. It is probably on 
account of such letters that Cunningham fixed its date 

^ Cunningham’s statement (0. I. I., Vol. I. First Edition 
p. 28), that the stone is 4 feet long by 2^ feet is incorrect. 
These dimensioiis refer to the portion of the slab on which 
•' the earlier inscription is incised. 

^ Cunningham’s A. S. B., 'Vol. VII., p. 124. 
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approximately i as B.C. lOO.V Some of these may .be 
indicative of the current forms of letters of ancient 
Vidarhha ; for, in the present record itself we find the 
earlier forms of these letters used. The form of ila, for 
instauce, which occurs in rana 1. 4 exactly resembles that 
of ha in ahaya in 1. 3 of the Third Eock-Edict at Gimar. 
Again cli which occurs in amacha 1. 3 has undoubtedly 
the same form of the Asokan eh. The letter f also has 
nearly the same form as that of in 1. 6 of the 

Fourth Rock-Edict at Girnar. The numerical symbols 
for 10 and 4 occur in 1. 4 and there is in the extant portion 
one instance of a danda being used to indicate virama as 
in the Mahasthana and Eamgadh cave inscciptions. 

The language is early Prakrit, the same dialect being 
used as in the Girnar edicts. Most of the words are 
either identical with those used in the latter or similarly 
formed.^ 

At least the first three lines of the inscriptions seem 
originally to have extended to the right band end of the 
slab, for traces of isolated letters in the first line, which 
are in no way connected with the second inscription, can 
still be marked on the original stone. Besides, the sense 
of the first two lines, which are fairly legible, appears to 
be incomplete in the absence of their right hand half.* 
It would again be very strange if the engraver, selecting 
a large slab nine feet long and commencing to incise it 
lengthwise, had ended his lines about the middle of it 
leaving out nearly half of the right end. For these 
reasons I cannot accept Beglar’s view that ‘ the second 
inscription was cut evidently with some regard for the 
prior inscription, as it does not interfere with or injure 

^ Ibid. p. 29. 

^ E.g. diiapayati ; rana ; 

^ Cf. hanamto and bamdhamto in 1. 2 with karoto (for haromto) 
(Girnar XII. 5) and samio (Girnar VI. 7 ; VIII. 2). 

* One would, for instance, expect at the end of 1. 1 the names of 
animals and the seasons in which their capture and slaughter 
were prohibited. Of. Asoka’s Pillar Edict V. 


it.’ ‘ On the other hand, the later inscription seems to be 
a palimpsest, the earlier one being chiselled off to make 
room for it. 

Owing to the loss of nearly half of this record it is 
not possible to give a detailed account of its contents. 
•However, there remains fortunately sufficient portion of it 
to indicate that its object was to record the command of 
some lord (Sami) (who is called king in 1. 4), prohibiting 
the capture and slaughter (evidently of some animals in 
certain seasons as in Asoka’s fifth pillar edict, or, may be, 
throughout the year) and declaring some punishment for 
such as dared disobey it. Tne third line mentions 
executive officers {amacha—amutyali) whose duty may 
have been to enforce these' orders. The last line contains 
the date*'^ 14, denoting probably the regnal year in which 
the record was incised (badharh).^ 

The contents of the present inscription suggest that 
it may be referred to the age of A4oka when there was a 
wide-spread campaign against the capture and slaughter 
of animals. There are, however, certain circumstances 
which apparently go against this view. The commence- 
ment of the record is unlike that of the well-known rook 
and pillar edicts of the great emperor ; the word 8dmi 
occurs nowhere in Asokan records ; again some of the 
characters used in the present inscription belong to a, 
later period as shown above. It may, therefore, be asked 
if the record could not be referred to the age of some 
Satavahana king, e.g., G-autamiputra who is called Sami 
in the Nasik cave inscription'' and who undoubtedly ruled 
over Vidarbha.^ It may, however, be noted in this 
connection that the title Sami was not distinctive of the 

^ Gunnijugham A- S. E., Vol. VII, p. 124. 

^ Cunningham read ‘ 30 4 3 He pa. 1 di’ but the first may be 
lego (lekho ?). There is uow no means to test liis readings of 
the rest, the surface of the slab having peeled off since then. 

, ^ For badham in this sense cf. nibadho savaehharc 24, etc., in 

the Nasik cave inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, 73. 

‘' •See Ep. Ind. Vol„ VIL p. 71. 
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Satavahanas. We find it used in the sense of king in the 
Arthasasfra of Kautilya.^ In inscriptional literature we 
find it employed not only in connection with the names 
of the Satavahana kings but also with those of the 
Kshatrapas of Maharashtra,^ Mathura ^ and Kathiawad.'’ 
In one case, where it is used by itself,® it refers to a 
Pallava king, the father of Sivaskandavarman. Besides, 
we have no other evidence of the prohibition of the 
capture and slaughter of animals in the records of any 
Satavahana king. These kings, though they made 
liberal donations to Buddhist Bhikshus, were themselves 
followers of the Vedic religion. The Early Satavahanas 
performed animal sacrifices like the asvamedha. In the 
Nasik cave inscription® of the reign of Vasishthiputra 
Pulumayi, his father Glautamlputra is not only called eka- 
bamhana (the unique Brahrnana) but is said to have 
stopped the intermixture of all castes. Notwithstanding 
the somewhat adverse evidence of palaeography, I am 
therefore, inclined to refer this record to the age of 
A4oka. 

We know that the great Buddhist Emperor prohibited 
the slaughter and sacrifice of animals and ordered his 
officers and provincial governors to set out on tours every 
five years to see inter alia that his subjects abstained 
from killing animals.^ In some of his inscriptions Asoka 
orders his officers to get his edicts engraved on stone. 

^ See Arthasastra, Eirst Ed. by Dr. Shama Sastri, p. 322, etc 

^ Of. The Junnar cave inscription of the time of Nahapana. Ind. 
Ant., VI, pp. 35 f ; 

^ Svdmisa mahdkshatrapasa Sodasasa savatsare, ' etc. Mathura 
Jain inscription of the time of Mahakshatrapa Sodasa, Bp. 
Ind., Vol. II, p. 199. 

Bdfio Tnahakshatmpasa svami Budrasenasa varshe’, etc. 
Mulwasar stone inscription of the time of Mahakshatrapa 
Eudrasena, 

“ Hirahadgalli copperplate inscription of Sivaskandavarman, 
Bp. ind., Vol. I, p. 2 ff. 

® Bp. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 60. 

' Of. Bock Edict III. • 
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pillars, rocks, amd stone slabs, thronghout, the distriets 
in their charge/ These officers must have, accordingly, 
caused such records to be incised at several places in his 
extensive empire, though the present is the only instance 
of its, kind. that has yet come to light. If my reading of 
the date in the last line is correct, the present edict may 
have been issued by a Dharmmamahamatra in t^^ 
fourteenth year, after the coronation of Asoka., From 
the fifth rock edict we learn that - these Dharmma- 
mahamatras were first appointed by Asoka in the 
thirteenth year after his coronation, i.a., a year prior to 
the date of the present record. One of the duties assigned 
to them was to prevent the capture and slaughter of 
animals/ It is not unlikely that the Dhamimamaha- 
matra who was in charge of ancient Vidarbha caused the 
present record to be incised at Ghikambari,/ which seems 
to have then been ja- place of great importance, to pro- 


^ Of. Rupanatha Rock Inscription — cha athe pavatisu lekM- 
petavdlata^ hadha cha athi sdldthabhe sildthambhasi Idkhd- 
petavyata. 

Ci. also tlie Pillar Edict VTI. 

Of/Tlie Sarnatha Pillar Inscription — cha tuphdke dhdle 
savate vivdsaydtha tupKe eUna myamjanena. 

^ ‘ Bamdhana-badhasa patividhanaya ’ I interpret the expression 
as above, agreeing with B. B. G. S. Ojha. For the substi- 
tution of h for V we may compare dbadasa in Girnar B. B. 
ili. 1, The expression is interpreted variously by other 
scholars ‘supporting prisoners with money/ (Hultzsch) : 
‘ the unfettering — or the release of (any one) who is bound 
with fetters’ ( Bhandarkar) ; and ‘taking steps against 
imprisonment’ (Mukerjee). But if these renderings are 
accepted there would be no reference in the duties of the 
Dharma Mahamatras to the prevention of capture and 
slaughter of animals on which Asoka had set his heart. Of. 
also Kautilya^ — Sumdhyak$h5 mrigapahipakshi-matsydnmi 
hamdhana-vadha^Mmmndm uttabha^n dandam kdrayet, 

^ The i mark of n is not dear in this inscrii)tion, but it is 
distinct in the other inscription. The place is now called 
' Chikmara but there are villages in the neighbourhood (e.g. 
Panori, Armori) whose names end in n. 
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claim the Gommand of the great Emperor to his subjects, 
living in the neighbourhood. ■ 

The second record is in five lines which are inscrib- 
ed breadthwise, commencing from the narrow end of the 
slab. Like the earlier inscription it has also suffered 
considerable damage. Some letters in the first four lines 
have either altogether disappeared or become illegible, 
owing to the wearing away and peeling off of the surface 
of the slab. Besides a channel 4" in breadth has been 
cut right through the middle of the inscription which has 
evidently resulted in the further loss of some more 
letters.^ 

Like the Eran inscription of Samudragupta the 
present record is inscribed in the box-headed variety of 
the southern alphabet of about the fourth century A.D. 
As regards individual letters we may note the form of the 
tripartite // in 1. 3 and of the unlooped ft in 1. 6. The size 
of letters varies from If" to 7 J". The language is Sanskrit 
and the whole record is in prose. 

The object of the inscription is to record the con- 
struction of a sanctuary (dharmasthanam) by king Eudra- 
sena at Chikkambari. It may be noted in this connection 
that there is at present a small plain structure of laterite 
in a dilapidated condition just near the inscribed slab. 

‘ The temple is small, consisting simply of a cell audits 
entrance ; it may have had a small portico or a mandapa 
attached, as the ground in front is covered with cut 
blocks ; but it could not have been large and indeed the 

* There are only two letters va and Tea of much smaller size 
incised in the middle of the sixth line- 

^ The channel could not have existed at the time the inscription 
was incised for, in one case at least {vw. in vamsa . . . 

tasya in 1.4), we are sure .that it has caused the loss of one 
letter. Beglar also has remarked ‘ Long ages afterwards when 
no one could read the inscriptions, this great slab, large 
enough to occupy the breadth of the sanctum of a temple was 
considered to form into an argha and in the process the 
inscriptions were remorselessly sacrificed’ , , Cunningham 
A. S. E., Vol. VII. pp. 124-125. 
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temple is of the kind usually built without a mandpa.l 
The existing structure is quite plain. The only decora- 
tion it seems to ha^e had was in the form of a scroll on 
its door frame, two fragments of which are lying in front 
of it. The door seems to have been 4'-4" in breadth and 
about 4' in height. The lintel had in a recess in the 
middle a small image of two-arrned Ganapati measuring 6'' 
in breadth and in height. The roof of the sanctum is 
formed of intersecting squares and has a pyramidal shape, 
cut up exteriorly into gradually diminishing steps. 
Temples of this type can be seen in the adjoining villages 
of Panori and Armori ". There is a large image of 
Ganapati placed in the cell, but it seems to be of a later 
age; The temple was originally dedicated to Siva. The 
linga has now disappeared but from the dimensions of the 
socket in an old argha lying near by, it seems to have been 
a large one about 13" in diameter. Such lingas are found 
round about Mansar near Ramtek which was undoubtedly 
an ancient holy place dating back at least to the time of 
the Vakatakas. ' There is a broken image of Nandi lying 
in front of the present temple. Though the present 
structure cannot date back to the 4th century A.D. to 
which period the inscription can be referred, it undoubted- 
ly marks an ancient site and may have been erected when 
the original temple fell into ruins. 

The inscription is not dated. The name of the king’s 
family which occurred in the beginning of the 4th line 
has, unfortunately, been lost ; but on the evidence of 
palaeography Cunningham conjecturally assigned the 
record to Rudrasena T, though aocording. to the notions 
then prevalent, he called him a king of the Kailakila 
Yavanas of Vakataka and placed him in A.D, 170.* 
Though this date cannot now be accepted, Cunningham’s 
attribution of the present .record to the Vakataka king 
— seems to be correct. There were two kings 

' ='4 ‘ Ibid, p. 124. ^ ' . ■ ' ~~ ' 

Pibid, pp. 125-126. 

* Ounn., A S.R., vol. !• p. 29, 
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of this name in the dynasty of the Yakatakaa, toV,, 
Rudasena I who was grandson and snccessor of Prawara- 
sena I and Rudrasena II, the grandson of the former and 
son-in-law of Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. : Of these 
the former was a Saiva, being, a fervent devotee of Svarni 
Mahabhairava,^ while the latter, probably owing to the 
influence of his wife Prabhavati-gupta , was a worshipper 
of Ghakrapani (Yishnu).^ As the present inscription 
evidently records the building of a Saiva temple it may 
be ascribed to Rudrasena I. 

The importance of the present inscription lies in this 
that it is the earliest record of the Vakatakas discovered 
so far and is, besides, the : only lithie record of that royal 
family. Its situation shows that Rudrasena I ruled south 
of the Narmada and renders doubtful the identification of 
of Rudradeva, who is mentioned in the Allahabad Stone 
Pillar Inscription as one of the kings of Aryavarta or 
North India defeated by Samudragupta, with Rudrasena 
I, of the Vakataka dynasty. 

There remains now the question — why was the ins- 
cription inscribed breadthwise and commenced at the 
narrow end of the slab ? As is well-known there was a 
revival of Hinduism and Sanskrit learning in the age of 
the Vakatakas. They themselves performed animal 
sacrifices and could have, therefore, had no regard for 
Asoka’s precepts of Ahiihsa., When, therefore, Rudrasena 
I built a temple of his favourite deity and wanted to put 
up an inscription of his own to record it, he could not 
have felt any scruples in chiselling off some part of the 
earlier inscription to make room for his record. The 
stone was probably placed on the broader end of its 
breadth and half-buried, leaving only the Vakataka record 
above ground. The left hand portion of the earlier record 

‘The adjective ‘ atyaata-svami-Maha-Bhairava-bhaktasya’ is 
applied to 'him in the Copper plates of Pravarasena II. 

^ Gf- his description ‘ Bhagavatas’ — Ohakrapaneli-prasadopar- 
jjita-’Sri.samudayasya.’ in the copper-plates of his son 
Pravarasena II. i ... 
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was left untouelied as the Vakataka inscription, which 
was commenced: at the narrower end of the slab, was 
finished about the middle of the stone. 

There is only , one place, piz., Ghikambari ^ men- 
tioned in both the records. As pointed out by the late 
Eai Bahadur Hiralal it is identical with the adjoining 
village Chikmara. ■ Ghikambari seems to have been a 
flourishing city for more than six hundred years 
as both the Mahamatra of Asoka and the Vakataka 
king Eudrasena 1, thought it fit to incise their records 
there. In ancient times it must have extended to, and 
perhaps included in its expanse the site of the modern 
village Deotek where>the inscribed slab lies at present. 

Text of tece Deotek Insgriptions. 

The earlier Inscription (of the time of A-soka) — - 

1. ■ SvaMiMtafo/yati cliiliamha [sa] sa.... 

2. iMncuMiohdmdhdfhtQVoitobsa^darhsojJia 

nddha (? daMpa/rddka). 

3. amachci Tia ‘f nain nu 

4. rpina lego (lekho ?) . . . 10 4 badham [H*] 

The later (Vakataka) Inscription — 

1. Chikkamhu [n] sa chi (?) . . 

2. . . sa (? ra) jah ... 

; i 8. . framra-.mp, ..1 masyayo \Ya*'\ 

[kataik 0 *'], va'!n^g, {ia*\ tasyBdam Budr'a — 

4. sena rajhah [sw* ?]. ■ dharmma sthanam [H *] . 





^ The name appears as Ohikkambtiri in the Vakataka record. 








Early Inscription on Beotek slab, 



A NSW STATUE OF BALABAMA 
By Eai Bahadue Pbayag Dayal, 
Ourator, Prooincial Museum, Lucknow. 


In Northern India the valuable contribution made by 
the Mathura School of Sculpture in the domain of plastic 
art stands unsurpassed both in its abundant output and 
artistic merit. Encouraged by the liberal patronage 
extended by the Kushan rulers its activities found ex- 
pression in the production of innumerable images of 
Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanical faiths at Mathura or its 
neighbourhood which may be considered as the birth- 
place of Indian iconography. Most of these are now 
presei’ved in the Gurzon Museum of Archseology at 
Mathura, but many have found their way to other 
Museums particularly the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
In fact the galleries of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
are filled with a number of Mathura sculptures and its 
Jaina and Buddhist sections can rightly boast of some of 
the finest images of the early Kushan period. 

The diversity of images of the Kushan period per- 
taining to the Hindu pantheon emanating from Mathura 
bears ample testimony to the harmony in art and religion 
which was the keynote of the period. The Kushan kings 
irrespective of their individual faith were tolerant towards 
the religious aspirations of their subjects. This explains 
to a large extent the continuous production of innumer- 
able Brahmanical sculptures along with Jaina and Bud- 
dhist images installed in stupas and monasteries. These 
early Brahmanical sculptures have been noticed in detail 
in a paper on the subject by my friend Mr. D. B.-Diskalkar, 
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published in the Journal of the United Provinces 
Historical Society, Vol. V, Part I, January 1932, pages, 
18-56. They represent some fine examples of Brahma, 
Vishnu, Krishna, Surya, Siva, Ganesa, Kartikeya, Saras- 
vati, Gajalakshmi, Parvatl, Durga and Mahishasura- 
mardini. From the point of view of artistic technique, 
these images are generally fashioned in the same style as 
the Jaioa and Buddhist ones and leave no doubt as to 
their early age. 

Here, I would draw the attention of scholars to an 
example of marvellous skill and outstanding merit which 
has recently been acquired for the Proviuoial Museum, 
Lucknow, and which also comes from Mathura. This 
represents a red sand-stOne image of Balarama (ht. 2' 6") 
carved in the round. ( See Plate). The material used is the 
well-known red spotted sand-stone of the Kupbas quarries, 
which was lavishly used for constructing monumental 
buildings like stupas and monasteries, and also images in 
the Sunga and Kushan periods. At first sight it appears 
that the block of stone which had been used for carving 
this image was primarily cut and intended for making a 
railing pillar . for some stupa, but somehow the original 
idea was dropped and the block was utilized for carving 
out the image of an important deity of t^^t^^^hagavata 
school. We have come across a number of images re- 
presenting Krishna at Mathura, but so far no early 
mage of Balarama, has been brought to light, although 
we know that Balarama as Sankarshana was worshipped 
along with Krishna Vasudeva at least from the third 
century B.C. 

The god is here depicted as standing under a seven- 
hooded canopy, (indicative of his re-incarnation from the 
serpent Sesha) wearing a loin cloth and a ghoghi, i.e., a 
blanket worn by cowherds in a peculiar style with folds 
on the head as a protection against rain. The folds 
formed by the blanket give the appearance of a tastefully * 
tied turban or an elaboratevhead-dress. He wears heatry 
ear-rings, necklace with a cylindrical bead and two pairs 
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of bracelets. Both the hands turned at the elbow are 
slightly raised to chest. The right hand holds with a 
firm grip a club and the left a plough. The loin cloth is 
secured by a girdle terminating in a twisted tassel which 
hangs down between the legs. The folds of muscles below 
the breast,, the symmetry of the body and the graceful 
pose of the image combined with an epic expressiveness, 
rank it among the finest specimens of Kushan art of at 
least the first century A.D., if not earlier. 
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AN INTEODUCTI0N TO THE STUDY OE ANTI- 
QUITIES FOUND AT THE PATALIPUTEA 
EXGAVATION- 

By THE LATE MaNORANJ AN Ghosh, M.A. 


The word Magadha iSrst appears in the Atharva Veda 
V. 22, 14 where fever is wished away to the Gandharis, 
Mujavantasa, Angas and Magadhas. In the Vratya book 
of the Atharava Veda the Vratya is spoken of with 
contempt. In a passage of the Eig Veda (III 63.14) we 
learn that Kikata was the earlier name of Magadha ; we 
also learn that Pramagandha was the name of a king of 
that territory. Nothing more is known of him but he is 
mentioned as the founder of the town of Giri Vraja in 
Magadha. He belonged to the Puru family and claims to be 
a descendant of the great Kuru dynasty. There is a men- 
tion of one Kasu Chaidya in the Eig Veda VIII 6. 37. He 
may be Vasu Chaidya of the Pauranic list. 

The Puranas give a list of the Barhadratha kings 
from Jarasandha’s son Sahadeva to Eipunjaya, and 
apparently make Senajit, seventh in descent from Saha- 
deva, the contemporary of Adisimha Krishna of the 
Parlkshit family and Divakara of the Ikshvaku line. The 
Brihadrathas were overthrown by the Pradyota dynasty, 
when Pulika placed his son Pradyota on the throne of 
Avanti. 

The Puranas regard the Saisunaga dynasty as the 
second after the Brihadratha, but in fact the two dynasties, 
the Pradyofcas and Saisunagas, are contemporary. 

From Buddhist literature we learn that the Pradyotas 
were kings of 5vanti (W. Malwa) and their capital was 
Avanti. King Prodybta like Bimbisara and Ajata^atru, 
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the fifth and sixth in the list of Saisunagas and like 
Udayana of Vatsa and the king Prasenjit Ikshvaku of 
Kosala was contemporary with Gautama Buddha. 

Intimately connected with Magadba is the history of 
the Vatsa country whose capital was at Kausambi, the 
modern Kosam near Allahabad. The kingdom of Vatsa 
situated in a central position was a great stronghold of 
early Vedic culture. It is stated in the Puranas that 
when the city of Hastinapura was carried away by the 
Ganges, Nichaksu— the fourth in descent from Janamejaya, 
abandoned it and removed his residence to Kausambi. 
Bhasa supports the above statement as Udayana, king of 
Kausambi, is described in the Svapnavasavadatta as a 
descendant of the Bharata Kula. 

The kingdom of Magadha was closely connected with 
two more ancient kingdoms, those of Avauti and Gandhara. 
India’s communication with the outer world by the land 
route was through Gandhara; while Avanti was the 
kingdom through which Magadha reached important 
seaports of Bharukachcha and Surparaka. The ancient 
kingdom of Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, 
Nimar and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. 
It had two capitals — one at Ujjain in the north and 
another at Mahishmati in the south. The Puranas 
attribute the foundation of Mahishmati, Avanti and 
Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. 

The Puranas style the first dynasty of Mahishmati 
as Haihayas, who are said to have overthrown the Nagas 
probably the aboriginals of the Narmada region. The 
Matsya Purana mentions five branches of the Haihayas, 
namely, Vltihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kundiveras and the 
Talajanghas. On the extinction of the Vltihotras and 
Avantis, a minister named Pulika (Puruka) is said to have 
killed his master and anointed his son Pradyota by force 
as mentioned before. In the 4th century B.O. Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. • 

The kingdom of Gandhara once included Kashmir. 
Janamejaya, the son of Parlkshit conquered Taxila and 
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performed the Snake sacrifice. After Janamejaya’s con- 
quest of Takshasila there were independent rulers of 
Gandhara. They were descendants of Druhyu. We learn 
from Kumbhakara Jataka that Nagnajit, contemporary 
of Nimi, king of Videha, ruled at Takshasila. Nagnajit 
was succeeded by his son Svajit (Sat. Br. VIII 1. 4. 10). 
In the middle of 6th century B.O. Pukkusati, king of 
Gandhara, sent an embassy and a letter to king Bimbisara 
of Magadha and waged war on Pradyota of Avanti who 
was defeated. In the latter half of the sixth century 
B.C, Gandhara was conquered by the king of Persia. 

The above short sketch of the important kingdoms of 
Vatsa, Avanti and Gandhara gives the idea that Magadha 
had close relations with old kingdoms established in post- 
Vedic times on one hand, while through Gandh&ra and 
Malwa (Avanti) it had probably connections with the 
earlier pre-Vedic culture of the Indus Valley which 
extended from Sindh to the Punjab. 

Prom Buddhist literature we get a fair glimpse of the 
economic and social picture of India, particularly of Maga- 
dha, during the time when Magadha was rising into power. 
Traders used to start from Benares and crossing the 
deserts of Eajputana proceeded westwards to the seaports 
of Bharukacbchha, the modern Broach and the sea boards 
of Sanvira (the Sophir or Gphir) and its capital of Eoruka. 
W estward of these ports there was traffic with Babylon 
or Baveru. 

Merchants in those days traded in various articles of 
merchandise. Gems of various kinds are named as the 
quest of special seafarers anxious to discover a fortune 
(Jataka IV, 21, 139-141). Silks, muslins, the finer sorts of 
cloth, cutlery and armoury, brocades, embroideries and 
rugs, perfumeries and drugs, ivory and ivory work, jewel- 
lery and gold — these were the main articles in which the 
merchant dealt. (Ehys David, Buddhist India, p. 98; 
Pick Die Sociale Gliederung in Indian, p. 174). 

As to the inland routes, the Jatakas tell of Anatha- 
pindika’s caravans travelling south-east from Sravasti to 
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Eajagriha and back ; and also to the “ borders ” probably 
towards Gandhara. Another route running south-west 
from ^rayasti to Paithana, with six halting places is given 
in the Sutta Nipata, verses 1011-13. From east to west, 
traffic was largely by means of river boats going up the 
Ganges to Sahajati (modern Allahabad ?) and up the 
Jamuna to Kausambi. Further westward the journey was 
again overland to Sind, whence came large imports in 
horses and asses and to San vira and other ports. North- 
ward lay the great trade route connecting India with 
Central and 'Western Asia by way of Taxila in 
Gandhara. 

religion at the time of the rise 
of the Magadha empire is a difficult task. Literary 
records of the period give an idea which is far from correct. 
From the ancient literature we learn that at this time the 
Vedio religion was dying out and Jainism and Buddhism 
were in the ascendency. In the excavations at Patali- 
putra, Eajagriha, Kausambi, Basarh, Bhita, we seldom 
find antiquity or cult object w'hich is distinctly Yedic, Jaina 
or Buddhistic. 

Among the pre-Mauryan antiquities of a definite 
religious nature, we may include a large number of terra- 
cotta female figurines consisting of head, bust, torso and 
sometimes complete figurines. Less numerous than 
the female figurines are the male terracotta figurines, 
mostly heads or busts but very rarley complete figurines. 
Next to them we get grotesque or demoniac figurines. 
After human figurines, come figures of model animals such 
as bull, elephant, horse, ram, lizard, antelope, tortoise, etc. 
That they are not all toy figures is pretty clear, some 
being definitely cult figurines. From a study of the terra- 
cotta figurines, we are led to think that the popular religion 
was definitely ^aktism and the worship of god ^iva 
probably handed down from the oults prevalent in the 
Indus valley. There is no doubt that the worship of mother 
goddess is a deep-rooted religiori in India, I quote here 
the following lines from the great work of Sir, John 
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Marshall “ Mahenjo-Daro and the Indus Givilization”: 

“ For in no country in the world has the worship of the 
Divine mother been from time immemorial so deep-rooted 
and ubiquitous as in India. Her shrines are found in 
every town and hamlet throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. She is the ‘Mother’ or ‘Great Mother’ 
and prototype of the power (prakriti) which developed 
into that of Sakti,” 

The existence of the worship of the Mother Goddess 
pre-supposes the fact that among the population of 
Magadha before the rise of the Maurya, there was a strong 
element of non-Vedie or non-Aryan people. There were 
some minor female deities in the Vedic pantheon such as 
Diti, Aditi, Srinivali, Ppithvi; but it is very doubtful 
whether they attained that popularity as the non-Aryan 
Mother Goddess and at any rate it is not easy to distin- 
guish between the Vedic goddess and the Sakti female 
figurines of the earlier population. 

In the Pataliputra excavation we have representation 
of . a male deity naked with phallus (urdhvamedhra) 
exposed. Some of the male terracotta figurines from 
Mathura have a serpent coiled round the neck. In a 
plaque found in Bulandibagh there is a representation of a 
naked male deity holding a deer (ynfiga). ^iva represented 
as Dakshina Murti or Yoga Daksbina Murti has deer by 
his side and the present is probably an early representation 
of this conception. At Pataliputra we have an example 
of an aniconic stone object. A ring stone has been found 
in the pre-Maurya level. A nude figure of a goddess of 
fertility is significantly engraved inside of it. It is 
incribed with the legend “Visabha^a” in early pre- 
Maurya characters. The example is a Yoni ring, stone 
which Sir John Marshall considered a distinctly cult image 
from a similar object he found at Taxila. 

There are abundant examples to show that tree wor- 
ship was prevalent at that time. The representation of 
Kalpa-Vriksha at the Indian Museum is an example on 
the point. On the silver punchmarked coins we find 



representation of branches and tree in railing. Both trees 
and tree-spirits were worshipped in ancient India. We 
have innumerable evidence from Jatakas about such tree 
worship. Animal worship was also prevalent. Elephant, 
bull, ram, horse, serpent, were among the animals wor- 
shipped. Half-man and half-animal composite figures were 
also held in reverence. 

From the above short sketch we get an idea that in 
the pre-Mauryan period when the Magadha Empire was 
rising there were in existence kingdoms, which in turn had 
arisen after the fall of earlier kingdoms prominent in 
Yedic India. Trade was developing and India was in 
touch with Asia Minor and Bahyion. Although Yedic 
rites were practised by priests and Kshatriyas, Buddhism 
and Jainism were gradually becoming important, pa.»'ti- 
cularly among Yaisyas and Eshatriyas. Aniuiistri and 
Baktism were practised by the mass of the common 
people. 

Owing to the political, economic and religious changes 
the life of the people was becoming complex. Potteries of 
gradually changing shapes of terracotta figurines, more 
developed in form, indicate a rapidly changing world. 

Lastly a word about coins. At Pataliputra, Basarh 
and other places copper punchmarked coins Weighing 
100 ratis have been found, with four symbols, one of which 
is the Sun symbol consisting of a dot in centre and a circle 
.round it, another a triangle, a third consisting of three 
arches side by side and another being the branch of a tree. 
These copper punchmarked coins were later replaced by 
silver punchmarked coins. Mr. Durga Prasad’s Plate I in 
his article “ Classification and Significance of the symbols 
on the silver punchmarked coins of Ancient India ” 
published in Numismatic Supplement No. XLY (for 1934), 
represent some peculiar symbols. These symbols were 
used on coins at a transiticnal period when the early 
efinpire was passing away and new kingdoms were coming 
ito the front. ; i 


AN UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTION OP THE TIME 
OF SULTAN ILTUTMISH— SHOWINO THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A RESERYOIR AT 
KHATU (MARWAR). 

By M. Abdulla. Chaghtai, Chowbak Sawaran, 

Lahore. 


The Arabic inscription, recording the construction of 
a reservoir by Sultan Shamas-ud-Din Iltutmish in 629 
A.H., is on a squared marble slab measuring about five 
feet in length. It has been preserved from destruction by 
fixing it between two pillars of the tomb of Baba Ishaq 
Marghrabi, who came from Central Asia and settled down 
at Khatu in Marwar State near Ajmer and died there about 
two centuries later than the actual date of the inscription. 
It is thus clear that the inscription does not bear any 
connection with the tomb, as the local people suppose. I 
believe that even to this day, Khatu has escaped from the 
visits of the expert archaeologists, because no mention of 
it has come to light. This particular part of Marwar, 
known after Ahmad Khatu the great saint, is full of 
remains mostly of the mediaeval period of Indian history. 
It is interesting to note that Khatu has one grand mosque 
under the name of Masjid Aqsa built by Iltutmish on the 
hill, whose exact prototype is the well-known mosque 
known as Arhai Bin ka Jhompra at Ajmer built by Qutb- 
ud-Din Aibak and subsequently completed by Iltutmish. 

Iltutmish under Aibak had shown marvellous activity 
and ability as a great warrior and statesman to bring about 
peace in his whole dominions. When Iltutmish ascended 
the throne in C07 A.H. and established his authority, 
learned men of all classes assembled from all quarters at ‘ 
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his court in Delhi, where in 589 A.H. Aibak had founded 
the Jami Quwwatu-ul-Islam to oommemmorate the 
capture of Delhi aud completed it in 594 A;H. The same 
Jami was doubled in area and a lofty Minar was added to 
it by Iltutmish in 629 A.H. , i.e., during the year of the 
construction of the reseryoir referred to above, when 
Iltutmish according to Tabaqat-i-Nasi^i was marching 
from Delhi for the conquest of Gwalior. We can safely 
say that almost all the extant monuments of Iltutmish are 
approximately of the same period. This shows that when 
Iltutmish secured his position as a monarch, he diverted 
his attention to public works, for the welfare of his subjects 
and thus he built a good many important monuments for 
the public utility wherever need was felt. 

In Marwar, which is situated in the great Indian 
desert, water is a precious commodity — the scarcity of water 
prevails particularly in the region around Khatu, the 
provenance of this inscription. Sultan Iltutmish keeping 
in view its previous importance had built there mosque, 
reservoir, etc. Even to this day the reservoirs can be seen 
here, which bear the inscriptions, though of a later date 
yet of the seventh century of Hijra (13th century A.D.). 

The construction of this reservoir took place under 
the supervision of one Masud son of Ahmad son of Omar 
ahKhallaj in 629 A. H. 

I have revisited Khatu on my way back home and 
thus I complete the reading of the inscription. I find 
that the exact translation of the inscription is not very 
important when its main purport is noted above, and on 
the other hand its language is fully ornate. 

Transcription of the Inscription. 

^ Uol— mJ f S, J J 0 ^ ^ ji ^ ^ ii«— ib j: Luu yO t j 

^ 1 1 ^ 1 j uj jjJ t l/ 1 — Y 

. 1 iXc jj; I J.* 1 f U«*J 1 ^yo 
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&iJ 1 ft!) ! (i 31aJ ^nTJw ^j^nAnn^i? j ^ ^ uMBwiimii^^ 

« cJJ f. jwaJb 0 ^ ;! ji ! 

1^’^ 1.^.4^ l^iJt ! t-£.J 14 ,^ J ^SXo -- ^ 

^ 6»5i-S llisJ"! . 

m ^ uXXo 

^4x1) f lXU ^ j^risiJt _v 

• jJ«4^ ^ J^^'O ^ ^ iiilsXuifci I 

1 6k..5 IXu jj 0 yO t ^’j 6*3 li^yOM j 6iC-Xo cJli f wS^ics** \ 

V^ r* J J13 ^JJ! f 




iX. ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE SECTION. 

PEESIDBNTIAL ADDEBSS 

By Bajacliaritavisarada Bao Sahib C. Haya.vadana 
Eao, B.A., B.L., 

Bangalore City. 


Ladies AND Gentlemen. 

It is my privilege this year to invite you into our 
midst and indicate briefly the present position of research 
in this branch of human studies. As a humble fellow- 
worker in the vast field, I value this privilege highly. If I 
cannot add materially to your deliberations, there is little 
doubt that I can learn much from them. My connection 
with this branch of study goes back to 1900. During the 
past 35 years much valuable work has been done in this 
country, on both the physical and cultural sides of 
Anthropology. Many have contributed towards the 
accumulation of our knowledge in these domains. I need 
hardly refer to the labours of patient investigators like 
Eisley, Thurston, Eangacbar, Hutton, Mills, Hodgson, 
Bray, Eoy, Nanjundaiya, Eussel, Hira Lai, Anantha 
Krishna Iyer and others who have laboured in the field. 
So far as India is concerned, in the field of synthesis, on 
the physical side, Eisley might be said to hold the ground, 
especially with European students of Anthropology. But 
it is undoubted that both his theory and mode of approach 
have received severe blows from Indian and European 
Ethnologists alike, while the Mohenjo-Daro discoveries 
have exploded his conclusions almost to the last degree. 
Eecent writers of note in. the Sociological field have done 
much to advance research on the cultural, side. , In the 
pre-historic field, Mr. Panchanan Mitra has produced a 
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work which is suggestive to a degree. On the descriptive 
side, we have had a large accretion to our ranks. Besides 
those who are better known, and whom I have already 
mentioned, there are a number of younger students, whose 
earnestness in the field deserves a warm work of commen- 
dation. Mr. Karandikar’s study oi Hindu Exogamy, is a 
notable contribution to the study of an obscure subject, 
while Dr. G-hurye’s work on Gaste mid Bace in India 
is a real addition to the literature'on that great topic of 
sociological interest. Sir Charles Bell’s fine work on the 
People of Tibet will rank perhaps as the first systematic 
description we have from a trained observer of the customs 
and habits of that really little known people. In the 
field of Physical Anthropology, Dr. Gnha of the Indian 
Zoological Survey has rendered valuable service. The 
work of Mr. J. H. Hutton deserves special mention. He 
has given a real impetus to the study of the tribes in 
north-eastern India. His studies of the Ang ami Nag as 
a.nd Lema Nagas And other tribes living in the neighbour- 
hood of Assam are typical of the excellent work he has 
done. Lt.-Gol. Gurdon’s Khasis, the Rev. Sidney Bndle’s 
Kachans, Mr. Hodgsons Naga Tribes of Manipur and 
Col. ShakespeaiTs the “ LushiKulci Gians” h&re added 
much to our knowledge of the tribes of this region. The 
latest Report of the Census of India is another valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Ethnology of India. In 
Folklore, we have workers of note, but it still needs greater 
attention. The inter-continental and inter-hemespheric 
diffusion of Indian folk-tales has to be worked out in far 
greater detail, if we are to realise aright the extent to 
which India has contributed towards world culture early 
in its life. Apart from the historical value attaching to 
such diffusion, the scientific importance of the study of 
folklore in India cannot be over-estimated. 

The Late Dr. E. Thurston. 

It is our duty on an occasion like this to recall the 
work of one of these prominent workres who has just passed 



away from our midst. Need I say I refer to the late 
Dr. Edgar Thurston, who, more than anybody else, did 
much to popularise the study of Ethnology in India many 
years ago. To a well-trained mind, he brought to bear an 
assiduity of application that was truly marvellous. Amidst 
his varied and exacting departmental duties, he found 
time to take a personal interest in the study of man in the 
south of India. He travelled widely, inquired patiently, 
collected carefully, and wrote incessantly during the whole 
time he was in charge of the Madras Museum. When the 
Indian Ethnographic Survey was organised in 1902, he 
was appointed its Director in South India, in which was 
included the States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin for 
anthropometrical purposes. He treated this area as an 
ethnological block and thought that the physical data 
should be worked out by one hand to avoid undue varia- 
tions in the results. I happened to travel with him 
throughout this State and can say he made a fine companion 
and a splendid chief. His keen sense of humour saved 
him from many a pitfall. He believed in hard work and 
expected nothing but the best that one could give. His 
labours finally took shape in the seven volumes of the 
encyclopsedic work known as the Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India. His death, though at the advanced age 
of 80 years, is a great loss to Indian Ethnology, and as a 
pioneer, his valuable work requires te be remembered. 

Advance in ethnological studies. 

Whthin the past thirty years, a great deal has been 
done to advance the study of Ethnology in India. The 
study of the races that make up India, has been pursued 
with great vigour, though I must say that in recent years, 
the interest of the Government has somewhat lagged 
behind. With the completion of the survey inaugurated 
in 1901, the Government of India and with them the State 
Governments have shown little inclination to find the 
funds required to give the next push required for further- 
ing research in our field of study. The survey took some 
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eight years and as one result of it, :we have had Pro- 
vincial and State volumes of Ethnographic studies almost 
in every part of India. In our own State, you will be glad 
to hear that Diwan Bahadur Ij. E. Anantha Krishna Aiyer 
has Just issued the only volume that had been left over in 
the Mysore series. The volume of these different series 
lies not so much in the matter they enshrine, valuable 
though it be, but in the extended vision they have given 
to the field worker of the work that yet lies before him. 
The next line of advance must be to intensify study in 
carefully chosen areas of selected tribes, particularly of the 
more primitive type. I may say the notes so far collected 
in most of the volumes of the different senes oi Castes and 
Tribes have to be further verified and in a great many 
cases even completely re-written from personal inquiries 
made by competent scholars or well-trained field associ- 
ates. On the physical side, the anthropometrical parts 
call for further attention. Larger data are required, if 
we are to arrive at anything like satisfactory deductions ; 
on the purely social side, I should like to see an impetus 
given to the study, on the One hand, of social organisation 
and religion, and on the other, of social institutions and 
beliefs. The economics, the law, the ethics and the 
sesthetic ideas that influence a group or community are 
other important topics' for study, if the social side is to be 
rightly appreciated. The aspects mentioned can best be 
studied only if the people and the G-overnment are 
induced to take a closer interest in the practical import- 
ance of the study of man, his environment and what he 
makes of it or it makes , of him. Cultural ideas spread, it 
is true, imperceptibly, but the racial instinct is there and 
with it environnient plays a great part. The scientific 
study of man— of Anthropology in its most general 
aspects and in its several sub-divisions — requires a scheme, 
ah organisation, and a set of trained workers, who should 
be devoted to their labours. One of the duties of this 
section should be, I think, to adumbrate a suitable scheme 
of work ; set an organisation and make it responsible for . 
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its being, put into operation ; and get together a baud of 
students who could be trained for such a work. The 
Universities in India may be expected to help in this 
connection, while the G-overnment of India and the 
Indian Provincial and State Governments may be request- 
ed to assist on a basis that may not prove too onerous 
on them. 

The Race Problem To-day. 

The Government to-day is confronted by problems 
in which race, nationality and community are largely con- 
cerned. If anything can help to solve what seem the 
larger issues of the politics to-day — and they are those 
connected with nationality and race, caste and creed, and 
community and communalism— it is the further study of 
man the world over. The West, amidst the many bless- 
ings it has conferred, has unfortunately to itself and to 
the wider world it has influenced and is influencing 
to-day, treated its own culture as an ultimate fact. The 
student of man, as the anthropologist is, is bound to take 
a naturally different view. Judging from the biological 
point of view, he takes a more universal view of human 
history. To him civilisation has a relative, not an 
absolute value. His view is that it is the duty of man to 
study man in his various environmental spheres and leave 
it, as Prof. Marett well puts it, to the future to adjust the 
focus better, to decivilize history, as it were, in the sense 
of humanizing it more impartially and completely. To 
illustrate the proposition from a modern example, can 
we say, with what is happening in. Abyssinia, that Italy 
is more “ civilized” than Ethiopia, though it may claim 
it has no slaves within its own territories ? Verily, verily,, 
even Mussolini will have to admit that there is even 
to-day “ the trace of savagery in the most civilized people.” 
The degree of actual civilization attained by any group of 
people is as nothing compared to the de-humanization it 
might have undergone in the process, or the elemental 
weaknesses it might carry with it. Mussolini would per- 
haps, better appreciate the so-oalled “ savage ” if he knew 
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that racial temperamenljs vary and that the “savage” Negro 
may be more musical than the civilized “ West.” It -would, 
perhaps, be news to him that this is really so according to 
the physiologists who have given attention to tempermental 
tests among the races of mankind. The aid that Anthro- 
pological studies aSord to the practical administrator 
is great and apart from that aspect of the matter, there 
is no question whatever that they afford a basis of the 
liberation of mankind from the thraldom of ideas of 
“inferiority” and “superiority,” which, in the. racial 
sphere, have done and are doing such incalculable damage 
to the advance of humanity along right lines. Attach- 
ing himself to no theory of ultimate value, the 
anthropologist, with the wealth of data he collects and lays 
bare, points to how man has civilized, how he has domina- 
ted the world, how he is able to live longer than other 
evolved animals, how in his historical evolution through 
the ages, he has “ advanced from a less to a more satisfy- 
ing kind of experience ’’—thus enriching the meaning of 
life. If it were more generally appreciated that mankind, 
however it may differ to-day, according to its divisions 
and sub-divisions, has to be traced back to one species — 
the existing species Some — ^perhaps it would, 

better appreciate the need for thecultivation of a common 
humanity. How many in a thousand know that the Turki 
and the A.inu are Caucasie and perhaps Alpine ? How 
many know that the Dravidians of Southern India and 
Ceylon belong to the Mediterranean Eace, which itself 
belongs to the White or Caucasie branch of Hominidas ? 
How many, again, know that the Alpine race includes the 
European Alpine and the Asiatic Armenoid branches, to 
the former belonging the Swiss, the South Glermans, 
Slavs, French, North Italians, the Persians, Tajiks and the 
mountaineers of the Pamirs, among whom a type prevails 
which, according to Seligraan, tallies almost exactly with 
the Swiss representatives of ’ the Alpine race, while the 
latter branch include, those now inhabitating Armenias 
the Levant,; Mesopotamia and South Arabia ? How many. 
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again, realize that the Mediterranean Eace includes the 
inhabitants of not only the Mediterranean peninsulas and 
islands but also a part of Arabia and Africa, north of the 
Sahara (including the Berbers), and crossing Sahara 
invades the land of the Negro? And finally how many 
know that the Japanese represent a large infusion fo 
Ainu blood, themselves belonging to the Caucasie, if not 
Alpine Eace ? The point to grasp and stress is that 
humanity would be saved, if humanity were made to know' 
how' intermixed it is in its origins, how intermixed its 
claims and rights are and how intermixed are its duties and 
responsibilities towards itself. 

Importance of Ethnological Studies. 

So much for the student of man who owes to his fellow 
beings the world over. Nearer home an advance in the 
Ethnological studies in India itself would mean much for 
the dissemination of sounder ideas as to the true racial 
origins of the larger components of the population and 
how' they are interconnected. Such sounder ideas are 
to-day a crying need. Communalism in politics cannot 
be overcome except by the spreading of truer ideas as to 
common origins ; ideas which are not only scientific in 
character but also arrived at after patient investigations 
by dispassionate students, under conditions which negate 
pre-possessions and passions of every kind. 

Anthropology and th.G Universities. 

I must now pass on to another topic of importance. 
Is research work in Anthropology receiving the attention it 
should of our Universities? I am glad to say that the 
set back that we had some jteare ago has now nearly dis- 
appeared. The pendulum has swung to the right and there 
is, a movement afoot to give better recognition to its value. 
There is no doubt that much remains to be done. India 
must take her place beside the other countries in the 
pursuit of scientific truth in this field as well. How many 
are there who have studied in this country the subject of 
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the “ descent of man,” or the, other one of the place of the 
origin of .man, which is still described as “ somewhere in 
Asia”?, How many have given any attention to the inves- 
tigation of “ blood groups ” about which a great deal was 
expected at one time by Anthropologists ? As the result of 
research in the directions referred to, the idea of the 
“ missing link,” for instance, has been practically given up 
to-day. That is one result of the study by Anthropologists 
of what has been unearthed of Pateolithic Man in different 
parts of the world. It is now agreed that none of the early 
men, sjo far discovered (Cromagnon, etc.) stands in the 
direct line of ascent of modern man. The traditional idea 
of the “ missing link” has thus disappeared. Human 
evolution, as we now understand it, is not, as .Keith well puts 
it, “ the simple procession of forms leading from ape to 
man, as we imagined it to be” in the. early Darwinian 
days. The true picture, according to him, is somewhat 
different. . “ We have -to conceive,” he points out, “ an 
ancient world in which the family of mankind was broken 
up into narrow groups or genera, each genus again divided 
into a number of species-— mueh as we see in the inonkey 
or ape world to-day. Then out of the great welter of forms 
one species became the domihant form, and ultimately 
the sole surviving one —the species represented by the 
modern races of mankind.” The study of “ blood groups,” 
to which the American Anthropologist L. H. Syder has 
given such splendid attention, has resulted in certain very 
interesting deductions. Some thirty-five years ago it was 
discovered that there were ■ definite substances in the 
serimi of some bloods that would agglutinate, or clump, 
the cells of certain other bloods, and it was further shown 
that on this basis blood can be classified into groups — 
denominated under the Eoman figures, I, II, III and 
IM with reference to the bodies theoretically causing 
agglutination. The chief anthropological interest of these 
groups lies in the varying percentages of each group in 
different peoples, for it has been found that different popu- 
lations are not pmotly “ races ’’r-rbeing oharmterissed by 
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different frequencies of the four groups. On this footing, 
the presence in high frequency of group I has been looked 
as an indication of the degree of isolation of the people in 
whom it occurs. Very interesting studies among the 
North American Indians, Australians, the Melanesians of 
New Guinea and the Negroes of West Africa have been 
made. Incidentally, as the result of similar researches 
carried out among the Hungarian Gypsies, it has been 
found that there is a great similarity of their blood to that 
of Hindus, amounting as Dr. Seligman points out “ to 
practical identity ” though Hungarian Gypsies left their 
Indian horae-lands hundreds of years ago. 

An Indian School of Anthropohgy. 

Such are some of the results of research in these 
different fields of Anthropological study. , I have drawn 
attention to'them only to indicate the vast field that we 
have to cover and the varied sort of work that is being 
done outside India. We have to wake up to a sense of 
reality, if we mean to progress with the rest of the re- 
searchers in this most interesting branch of human know- 
ledge. In this eonnection; it is our bounden duty to recall 
with gratitude the great lead that the Calcutta University 
under the guidance of Sir Austosh Mookerjee, has given 
to .the studj?' of Anthropology in Bengal. Madras is now 
engaged in organising a Department of its own and it is 
evidently arranging first to specialize in the study of 
Indian pre-historic races. Mysore has been in the field 
for some years now and its work is in the capable hands 
of Prof. Krishna. Bombay is keen on the cultural side, 
while the other Universities are yet to make a move in 
this connection. On the purely physical side, India must 
hold up its name. Anatomy enters so much into the 
study of Man that we should like to see trained Anatomists 
turning their attentions to the study of this subject. The 
close connection there is between Anthropology and 
Geology, Biology, Pre-historic Archselogy, Physiology, 
Psypholpgy apd other sciepees ip, seen yrhen we begin to 



seriously pursue the study of Anthropology. The need for 
workers from among those who have studied these different 
branches of human knowledge is very real. An Indian 
school of Anthropology cannot indeed be built up without 
the aid of these specialists. Pre-historic Archaeology is 
indeed too closely connected with Anthropology to be 
neglected to any extent. 

Anthropology and the Indian Academy of Scimces. 

The Indian Academy of Sciences inaugurated under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of Science by our 
distinguished man of Science, Sir 0. V. Eaman, actively 
aided by the, leading devotees of almost every branch of 
scientific study in India, ought to prove of immense value 
to the development ■ of such a school, especially as the 
extent of co-operation that might be expected from it 
seems nearly unlimited. Such a school too should desire 
the united support of the Government of India and the 
Provincial and State Governments, besides tlie good-will 
and active aid of the Universities. A pre-historic survey 
of India on the Provincial and State basis would be one of 
the first duties of suCh a .school as I urged. The fear 
that the pursuit of pure science as such is of little use to 
the country must be cast aside, for there is hardly any 
ground for the distinction that is sometimes sought to 
be made between pure science and applied science. The 
one really leads to the other ; indeed, the one cannot be 
thought of without the other. What is pure science to-day 
helps towards industrial advance tomorrow and thus be- 
comes applied science, in the commonest connotation of 
the phrase. Industrial advance in recent years has been 
very largely based on the demonstrations of pure science. 
What is increasingly needed in the country to-daj^ is the 
encouragement of researchers in pure science so that the 
country may be fully benefited not only by their work 
carried out irrespective of immediate results in the applied 
domain — but also by the cultural reputation that may be 
built up by them on the solid fpundation of the high 


seientific work done by them. • It is to be- hoped that the 
foundation of the new Academy will mean in time the 
building up of the needed congeries of Scientific Societies 
which might help to feed it with membership and itself 
be the means of help to the sister Societies, especially in 
matters where its leadership, both in the matter of 
organization of research and in that of the co-operative 
handling of larger propositions affecting research, might 
mean much to the country, if not to humanity itself. 

■ Future ProspecU. 

There is no doubt that the country is getting ready 
for the next advance. Our workers are daily on the 
increase, as a glance through the pages of Man in India, 
so ably managed and edited by our good friend Rai 
Bahadur S.arat Chandra Roy and his associate, well 
indicates. Mr. Roy has been holding up the banner of 
progress most energetically and our thanks are due to him 
for his endeavours to help the cause of Anthropology in 
India. In this State, the Journal of the Mythic Society 
has been the means of bringing co-wwkers together in this 
field of research. H^he Society maintains a section devoted 
to Ethnology and its work has attracted wide attention. 
Still a great deal remains to be done. The day when our 
Universities could organise expeditions for the study of 
Anthropological research as the European and American 
Universities and learned Societies do is still in the future. 
Meanwhile, let us hope that annual meetings of this kind 
will help to create public opinion in favour of increased 
and unceasing research in regard to the study of Man, his 
past and present. As the poet puts it,. “ the proper study 
of mankind is man himself and without that study, the 
progress of man is bound to be halting to a degree. So 
Together let us beat this^ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
OC all who blindly creep, or sightless soar ; 

Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise; 
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Laugh where W6 must, be candid where we can 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Say -first, of God above^ of man below, 

What can we reason, but from what we know ? 

Observe how system into sysiem runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star. 


BIRTHDAY CEREMONY IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By De. B. Bhattachabyya, m.a., ph.d., 
Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 


'■ TiitrodtiGtory. — The institution of Birthday in India 
starts from a hoary antiquity where its origin is lost in 
the mist of the pre-historic culture of the Indo-Iranians 
much of which is lost to us. But there are enough 
materials even extant to this day which can without 
doubt affirm its existence in the Post-Vedic period, in the 
Vedic rituals as also in domestic rites. 

Beason for the Cerenumy —Bromllio. literature extant 
we can easily discover the purpose for which the early 
Vedic Aryans used to perform the Birthday rites and 
ceremonies. In the Baudhayana Grihya SCitra Prayoga 
Candrika (Oriental Institute Ms. No. 7260) the purposes 
are enumerated as follows : — 

(1) &yurahhivnddhi]a7i,liam— lox the increase of 
longevity. 

(2) _ apanintyuparihUrartham — to avert untimely 

death. . 

(6) sarlre samasta, vyadhi nivrittiduard lishipram 
drogya siddhyartham — to cure quickly all kinds of diseases 
that had assailed the body. 

Stress on Lo7igevitij in the Vedas . — These are the three 
definite objects for which Birthday used to be celebrated 
in the Post-Vedic period. It is needless to mention that 
much stress has been laid in the early scripture on the 
importance of life and life^period, and there are a set of 
Riks or hymnsin the Khila portion of the Rig- Veda chiefly 
devoted to life and longevity. In the Rig-Veda itself as 
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mcleed in the other Vedas prayers are often sent to gods 
to grant the sacrificer the full period of longevity which 
was regarded as one hundred years. 

Power of the A gastya SaA'fa.— The Birthday ceremony 
in the Post-Vedic period chiefly concerned itself with the 
recitation of the Mantras in the Rig- Veda dealing with life 
and longevity. The belief is that if these Mantras are 
recited at the proper time on the anniversary of the 
date of birth, they set up, harmonic vibrations, which 
in a mysterious manner, conduce to the well being 
of the person for whom the sacrifice has been under- 
taken. 

Oonnection with Pre-Mstory.-—ThiB li&s certainly 
connection with the three kinds of inedicines practised in 
the pre-historio times by the Indo-Iranians. According to 
Schrader’s authoritative version, three kinds of medicines 
for saving and prolonging life, were practised in Indo- 
Iranian period which roughly corresponds to the Copper 
Age of hoary antiquity j when the magician, the priest and 
the medicine-man were combined in one person. In the 
Avesta the three kinds of medicines are mentioned as 
“Brvaro Vaeshaza” (healing by plants,) “Kareto Vaeshaza” 
(healing by the knife), and the “ Mathro Vaeshaza ” 
(healing by spells). Thus from very ancient times, say 
from 5000 B.C. approximately we are acquainted with 
the belief that the mantras can cure diseases or grant long 
life, be it of the Vedic, Avestic or the later Tantrie type. 
The celebration of Birthday in Avhich the recitation of the 
Vedic mantras- is the principal item, thus connects itself 
with the pre-historic magic. Its purpose was, as we have 
already shown, threefold, namely to grant a long life, to 
prevent accidental death, and removal of diseases. The 
Mantras thus become more powerful than medicine which 
at best can grant freedom from disease and prolong life, 
but cannot prevent accidental death, which the Mantras 
are able to accomplish,' Verily, it is said in the Tantrie 
'woms-:-^kimastya sadhyarh mantrayUm yojitdn&m yaihs. 
vidhi. . ■ . . 
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“What is there impossible for the Mantras to 
aceoinplish, which have been applied according' to 
prescribed rules ! ” 

Afietent Names of the Ceremony. — Two names are 
usually met with in Sanskrit literature signifying wdiat is 
at present knowm as Birthday ceremony. The first is called 
the Janmatithi phja and the second Vardhapana. The 
first is referred to by the celebrated Nibandha author of 
Bengal, by name Baghunandana, while the second is 
found in Dharmasindhu, a smriti work of high authority 
in Western India. The Vardhapana is also found in the 
Eajaniti-Kaustubha (pp. 378, 379) where the word Abhi- 
sheka is also used in the same sense. 

Post-Vedic Ceremonies. — But in the Vedic period these 
names were unknown and we notice the existence of 
similar ceremonies in two religious functions. The, first 
and the more important is the Nakshatreshti. which is a 
sacrifice and was to be performed in the presence of the 
public. Such ceremonies were known as Srauta ceremo- 
nies as opposed to Grihya or domestic rites. The other is 
called the Ayushya h5raa which was entirely a private or 
a domestic ritual. A time there \vas when both were 
performed side by side and there is no prohibition of any 
kind against performing the two rites simultaneously or 
consecutively. 

Connected Ceremonies. — In this connection attention 
may be drawn to two more ceremonies called the Naksha- 
tra homa or the oblation offered to the Nakshatraof birth, 
and the Graha homa where oblations were required to be 
offered to the seven planets of destiny on the day the 
moon passes over the Nakshatra of birth. Baudhayana 
also recommends the performance of the Ayushyachani 
ritual at the end of every year or at fixed periods on the 
Nakshatra of birth. In this ceremony also the Ayushya 
hymns of the Big Veda are recited. The two things cha'ru 
and ghee are first placed- befojt Agnq the god of Fire, 
oblations of ghee and oharu^art^ offered to^ the' god. At 
the end, after a series of hbinas are made with different 
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things, cows are given away in charity. When the cere- 
roony is over, the whole family should sit to dinner all 
the while reciting various mantras and partake of the 
remainder of charu. The person for whom the sacrifice 
is offered becomes healthy and free from disease. 

The Ayushya hdma . — The Ayushya homa is described 
in detail in the Apastamba Grhyasixtra Prayogaehandrika 
(Ms. No. 7260, fol. 68a. ff.) where the purposes are enu- 
merated for which the homa is performed. This homa is 
required to be performed on the day of the Nakshatra of 
birth every year or at fixed intervals. Much of the details 
are of little interest in modern days except to men- 
tion that the ceremony is accompanied with the usual 
Dakshina and betel leaves to the Brahmanas and feasting. 
One interesting detail of this ceremony consists of seeing 
the face iii a vessel full of ghee which is given over to the 
Brahmin. This ceremony is what is called the transfer- 
ence of sin through one’s own image, and accounts for 
the health of the sacrifioer. In modern days also this 
practice is continued in the form of Ohayadana or gift of 
oil or ghee on which the image of the face is reflected. 
Such gifts are made either on a Saturday or on the day of 
eclipse. These gifts are not accepted by good Brahmins 
but bj’ a class known as Grahavipras or the Brahmins of 
the Planets. 

The Domestic or Grihy a liikial.—h^ow the above 
relates to the Grihya rite of Ayushya homa which being a 
domestic ritual is much later than the Nakshatra sacrifice 
which we propose to deal with presently. This sacrifice 
as has already been said is a Srauta rite and is performed 
with eclat and in public involving greater expenditure. 
The sacrifice according to the prescription of the Naksha- 
treshti Siltra should be performed throughout life at 
regular intervals of one year (or other stated periods) on 
the day the moon passes over the Nakshatra of birth, 
for increasing his longevity. Baudhayana is quoted 
as an authority for giving details of this rite and he is 
followed in all other Vedic schools. The details of the 


ceremony are similar to; those of Ayusbya homa already 
described. . 

Approximate Dates of the Ceremony.— -It is however 
very difficult to fix the date from which these customs 
started, but it is possible to surmise that they started at 
a time when the Aryans had a settled form of existence, 
and when the Vedas were split up into the different 
schools. These schools, it may be remembered, developed 
a series of Siitra literature for the guidance of their 
followers, and consisted usually of three treatises, namely 
the Srautasutra, Grihyasntra, and Dharmasutra. The 
earliest Dharraasutras, tramely the Gautama Dharmasiltra 
is put down to 1100 B.C., the next Vasishtha to 800 B.C. 
Under the circumstances w'e can venture to fix the date 
of the origin of the Grihya and Srauta rites of Birthday 
to at least 1200 B.C., that is to say full 3200 years from 
the present date. The evidence of i the Puranas and the 
Smriti Nibandhas will show that the practice of observing 
the Birthday ceremony continued through the Vedic, the 
Pauranic and Mediaeval periods* uninterruptedly. 

Paurdnic Period.— In the Pauranic period however, 
the Birthday ceremony appeared to have taken a simpler 
form, and many of the details prevalent in the Vedic 
period were dropped. Another remarkable feature of the 
Pauranic ceremony was that it has less or no connection 
with the Nakshatra of birth as it depended on the phases 
of the moon or the tithi. The star occupied by the moon 
was of little consequence in the Paurmiic period,^ but 
if the same star fell on the tithi or the phase of the moon 
at birth, it was only regarded as an auspicious coincidence. 
It is said that if the star falls on the tithi of birth or the 

^ In ' this connection, attention may be drawn to- the Asoka 
inscriptions, where the two Nakshatraa . Ushya (Pushya) 
axid Punarvam are- mentioned without any -reieronoeto 
tithis. Kaufilya also enjfyns that on. the anniversary of 
the Nakshatras of the King, prisoners should be released 
and slaughter of animals should be prohibited. Tithis must 

have gained prominence affer the reign of Asoka, When the 

I ' Paufapic period mtfeUhsivb sterted. " . ’ ' j 
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anniversary clay, the year passes happily, but if it does 
not fall on the anniTersary day, the year cannot be 
very prosperous, and if the anniversary day falls on a 
Tuesday or a Saturday and is not associated with the star 
of birth many calamities, even death,, may befall the 
native. 

Titlii arid not Nakshatras in the Puranm — hi the 
Pauranic period the birthday anniversary is named as the 
Janmatithi ceremony or the Vardhapana ceremony, which 
was enjoined in the case of both kings and private indi- 
viduals. The kings were enjoined to celebrate the 
anniversary of the day of Abhisheka. They were also 
asked to observe the anniversary of the Nakshatra of 
birth, but it was not considered necessary in the ease of 
other individuals. In the Puranas also we come across the 
festivals and ceremonies in connection with the birthday 
anniversaries of historical and mythological personages, 
such as Eamanavami and Krishna Janma.shtami which we 
are still observing to-day throughout India. 

Ancient A uthorities Quoted. ~Ii the detailed procedure 
of the Janmatithi ceremonies as given in early works and 
priests’ manuals as they are available to-day, is examined 
it will be found that they quote as authorities such ancient 
authors as Garga and such ancient works as the Yishnu- 
dharmottara. 

Nibandha works . — Evidence of further development 
of the birthda}'’ ceremony is found in the later Nibandha 
works and in them the Pauranic traditions are carried on 
with some modifications. Some of the Tantric processes 
and Mantras also rnake their appearance in the details of 
the ceremony for the first time. Thus for instance the 
Uharmasindhu describes . the ceremony of Yardhapana 
which is no other than the Birthday ceremony. In the 
Eastern side, for instance in Bengal, Baghunandana 
Bhattacharya in his . Ashtavimsati Tattva gives details 
of the Janmatithi Pfija. 

" Humnidri ). — The details of the ceremonies are inter- 
esting for our purpose and here we shall mahe an attempt 
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to give a sucoincfe summary of the ceremony as observed 
in some parts of India, especially in Bengal. 

The Yelhm String— On. the JanmatitJii day, the 
person whose birthday is celebrated should bathe in water 
mixed with sesamum, and then should wear a new piece 
of purified cloth. Then he should wear on the wrist a 
yellow string with grass, guggul, neem leaves, white mus- 
tard, etc., with the appropriate mantra. 

Preliminari] Ofermgs.- — Then after the Saiikalpa the 
water vessel should be placed, and the following deities 
should be worshipped; Ganesa, five deities commencing 
with Siva, the nine Planets beginning with Aditya, the 
Sun god; the ten guardian deities of the quarters begin- 
ning with Indra, the ten Avatars of Yishnu commencing 
with the Fish Incarnation. He should then worship the 
guru, the fire-god Agni and the Brahmins. 

Worship of Markandeya. — He should later offer 
oblations to his Nakshatra of birth, and worship the 
Pitris, Prajapati, the Sun god and Vighnesa. Thereafter 
he should worship Markandeya with various objects and 
then with folded hands recite the prayer 

Oni Markandetjw rnaha hhaga saptakalpanta 
jlvarud - 

aijufishtartha siddhyartham asmdkam varado 
hhava} 

Om chirajlvo yathdtvam hhu hhavishymni tatha 
mune 1 

nq/avdn vittavdrMchavm sriydyuktasaha mruadd’^ 

Worship of Shashthl. — After this, ho should worship 
Yyasa, Parasurama, Asvatthanja, Kripa, Bali and Prah- 
lada. Then beginning with the thumb, he should touch 
the different limbs with the appropriate mantras and offer 
oblation to the ghosts or Bhiitas. Then he should medi- 
tate on the form of the goddess Shashthi who is of white 
complexion, two-armed and decked in various ornaments, 
wearing divine garments, of pleasant countenance, holding 
a child on the left lap and sitting on a lotus. Then he 
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should invoke her on the water vessel and worship her, 
and recite the prayer : 

Orn Jay adsvl Jaganmatar Jagadanandadayinl^ 

praalda mama Kalydni namaste Shashtid dBvate^l 

Om. ruparn, dehi jayam dEhi blidgyam Bhagavati 
dPJii nie^ ■ 

putrdn dsM dlmnam dshi sarvdn kdmdrmcha deld 
well 

B-Oma to the Ddtiesinvoked and. Yarionslnjundions.— 
Thereafter homa should be done to the deities invoked 
with sesamum, then sesamum should be given away in 
chaiity, and sesamum should be sowed on the land. He 
should then throw a living fish in water. On the birth- 
day he should take milk with sesamum, vegetarian food 
(leaving aside fish and meat), and powdered pulse, and 
observe abstinence. It is said that by observing absti- 
nence on the Birthday the person attains prosperity, his 
life is prolonged by freeing a living fish, his enemies are 
destroyed because of eating powdered pulse, and by the 
vegetarian food he becomes learned in the next birth.” 

Purposes of the Nibandha Ceremony. — From the above 
description it will be evident that the purpose of perform- 
ing birthday ceremony in the Nibandha period is four- 
fold, biz.:— ' 

(1) to attain prosperity, 

(2) to increase longevity, 

(3) to destroy enemies, 

(4) to become learned. 

Conclusion. — In conclusion, it may be asserted that 
the institution of the Birthday ceremony has a great 
antiquity, its origin being definitely traceable in the Post- 
Vedic period. The institution remained living since then, 
and was continued through successive centuries and 
different periods, such as the Pauranic and the Nibandha 
periods and was handed down to the present day by our 
predecessors'. 



THE HUTTABI FESTIVAL OF COOBG 
By N. Kastuei, m.a., b.l., 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 


The little country of Coorg has been long sheltered 
by the spurs of the Western Ghats in comparative 
isolation and, hence, the Coorgs preserve even to-day some 
peculiar social customs and folk rites that are of interest 
to the anthropologist. There is an intimate relation 
between the ancient customs of Malabar and those of 
Coorg, though at the present time, the Coorgs differ in 
many ways from the Malayalis. The Huttari is a good 
example of a festival that w'as once common to both 
cultures but which has since developed on different lines, 
it is the harvest festival of Coorg (ifMrfw-New ; rtri-Bice) 
and is celebrated even to-day on a nation-wide scale with 
great eclat. It is an occasion of universal rejoicing and 
family reunion. The Coorgs celebrate it in the month of 
Vrischika (November-December) three months after the 
Onam festival-of-first-fruits in Malabar, since rice ripens 
later in Coorg than on the sunny plains on its wnst. In 
spite of the date of the Huttari being fixed, the heads of 
the Coorg households in every village gather, a fev? days 
earlier, at the temple and go through the form of fixing 
the date in consultation with the astrologer. 

First Day . — The festival begins on the night previous 
to Huttari. About evening, one representative from each 
hula or joint family proceeds to the house of the hereditary 
headman or Tahha^ There, they are all fed sumptuously 
and, they proceed from thence, singing in procession to 
the village maidan, to the 'accompaniment of drums 
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(beaten by Meclas) and pipes (played by Poleijas). On 
reaching the maidan, they move around it in a clockwise 
direction singing, — 

Live, 0 ! Live ! Oh, prosperous land, 

Live, 0 ! Maidan ! on this prosperous Land ! 

Live, 0 1 God! on this fair meadow! 

We sing songs in honour of Thee 
And^nishing, stop our song. 

La La, La Le La, Le Le Lo, Le Lo ! 

Then, three men step towards the centre and shout 
“ Agyappd ! (the name of the forest God of Malabar and 
Goovg), MahadevdlBhagavati. l ” Afterwards, they gather 
in the maidan and play a few old well-worn games. Of 
these, the usual one is called Ball and 'Peg—Chendti 
Kutti, A peg is driven into the centre of a circle and a 
piece of long rope is fastened to it by a loose loop. Bix 
balls are placed at equal distances along t he circumference 
and the rope is given into the hands of their guardian. 
He has to run round and roimd and see that no one 
appropriates any of the balls. Once started, the game is 
really exciting and, as a punishment for failure, the 
guardian has to escape through the crowd of Coorgs into 
the baud of serfs who supply the music. If he is caught 
while running through the crowd, he will be beaten with 
a nettle by a person chosen for the purpose ! Then, the 
crowd divides itself into two parties, each led by a bois- 
terous individual, who engage themselves in the thrust 
and counter-thrust of repartee and ridicule. A person 
says he secured a white elephant through Divine blessing : 
Ids rival replies that it was only a white bug, which ho 
mistook to be an elephant ! He is next told, “ I saw a 
hare attacking a tiger and wringing its neck.” His rival 
retorts, “ And I saw a buffalo leaping over a mountain ! ” 
and so on. There are some folk tales which are related 
by both parties— like the story of the black bird whose 
young were locked in by a carpenter and which asked 
many people, one after another, to help it. In some places, 
dramas are enacted, representing the struggles between 
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one tribe and another or, more frequently, caricaturing 
the simplicity and greed of the slaves and serfs or the 
wiles and tricks of the Malayali magician and physicians 
who roam about the country. 

Then, the procession is formed again and it is taken 
in an anti-clockwise direction around the maidan. They 
sing now in another tune, ending with a chorus of Poyile, 
Poyile—‘ let us beat,’ ‘ let us beat,’ the song describing 
the sticks which they beat, the young men who are singing 
and the young girls that are looking on. Suddenly, the 
song strikes a lighter vein : — 

The Meda that beats the drum — his hand is crooked, 

The Poleya that plays the pipe, his hand is bent, 

The Boy that dances now, his legs are crooked. 

The Girl that looks on now, her eyes do squint ! etc. 

In most places, they have also ‘shield play ’on the 
maidan. This game is restricted to a few young men, who 
enter the arena, two by two, with cane and shield and fight 
three rounds, beating each other below the knee. Before 
they begin, each one has to say, ‘‘Let me live ! May you live! 
Let my pal who enters the arena with me live! Let 
Iggutappa prosper ! Let Beiturappa prosper ! (These are 
two local deities) Live! Prosper!” If the two people are 
carrying on well, they finish the full three rounds; other- 
wise, the spectators part them early enough. 

After this, the Coorgs return to the Headman’s house 
and from thence, return to their respective homes. 

Second Dn^.— The Huttari takes place the next day, 
the full moon day. It is a very busy day, from the early 
hours, for, the house is to be cleaned and washed and the 
cattle scrubbed. Every piece of furniture, every utensil 
has to shine, spick and span. The Meda brings the new 
basket, the Poleya, the new mat, the carpenter, the new 
wooden spoon, the blacksmith, the new sickle, the potter, 
the new pots — and each in turn has to be given the 
customary presents. Servants should be dressed in new 
clothes. The temple priest .comes and purifies the house 
sprinkling the holy water. The astrologer arrives and 
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announces the name of the particular member of the 
family, who, by reason of the constellation under which he 
was born, can take the chief part in the rites of the day. 

The Hall is the scene of the greatest activity. It is 
made scrupulously clean and sanctified. The new mat is 
spread and over it are placed the new basket, full of paddy, 
bunches of sacred leaves and creepers, vessels of rice and 
rice flour, cups of milk, honey and ghee, trays of sesamum 
and ginger, cocoanuts, and plantains, the new sickle and a 
reed measure full of paddy called the “ Festival Measure.” 
Near the mat, on a three-cornered stool, are placed betel 
leaves and nuts, and a ceremonial lamp on a brass plate 
of rice over a folded handkerchief. 

Precisely at the appointed time, the person selected 
by the astrologer has to roll up the sacred leaves. The 
master of the house as well as others shout, “ Increase ! 
Increase!” when he is preparing the rolls for worship. 
Then, all gather around the master and he says in solemn 
tones, “ Once in the year, on this auspicious Huttari 
festival, when we go out to reap the harvest, may Iggu- 
tappa and our ancestors guard us and prevent all obstacles 
in the path of carrying the Festival Measure.” Then, the 
reed measure is taken by the person selected ; the lighted 
lamp is carried by a maiden ; the younger members take 
the dust of the feet of the older men and women ; and the 
entire household marches in procession towards their field, 
to the particular spot where the sheaf is to be cut. 

On arrival, the ghee, honey and milk are poured at 
the root of the rice plant. Every one shouts “ Folil 
Poll I Increase! Increase!” Pop guns are let off, or shots 
resound. And, the young man who brought the Festival 
Measure prostrates before the plants and ties the scrolls 
of sacred leaves to the stalk of the rice plant. Then, he 
nips off an odd number of sheaves and the party returns. 
They pass by the temple and, standing opposite to 
the shrine, pray, “ Increase, Increase 0 ! Lord ! ” They 
pass by the shrine of family ancestors, which is usually at 
a little distance from the house, on the edge of the family 
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fields. On the way, they offer fried rice, mixed with 
honey, to every one whom they meet. 

At the threshold of the house, the mistress meets 
them. The sheaf cutter’s feet are washed by a maiden 
who gives him some milk to drink. Then, he goes 
straight into the Hall and deposits the measure on the 
mat. He sits down immediately to prepare the “Huttari 
dough, ” which is the sacramental food of the day. .Rice 
meal, plantains, milk and honey with seven of the new 
rice corns, seven pieces of cocoanuts, seven small pebbles, 
seven pieces of dry ginger, seven cardamom seeds and 
seven corns of sesamum— these form the constituents of 
what is called the Seven Corn Dough. Every one receives 
a little of this on a leaf of the Ficus Eeligiosa (Asvattha) 
and saying, “ Celebrate the feast,” they swallow it. Some 
of the dough is sent to the shrine of ancestors along with 
samples of every dish prepared for the feast that day. 
Moreover, the person who kneaded stands up in the Hall 
and, calling out the names of the dead ancestors, throws up 
towards the attic small quantities of the dough. Finally, he 
makes an impression on the wall with his flour-covered hand. 
Meanwhile, the children have tied up the new sheaves to 
every tree and pillar and post, chair and table and bed and 
decorated the entire house. Supper follows, the chief dish 
being a hash of sweet potatoes and sugared rice into 
which a handful of new rice is thrown. The busy dsiy 
thus comes to a close. 

Third Day . — But not the Huttari celebrations. 
There are four more days to the Holy week. The day 
after Huttari is called tJru Kdlu or Village Stick Dance. 
Towards evening, the women of two or three houses 
proceed to the village maidan, a pair leading and a second 
pair following, all four beating cymbals and chanting 
songs. When they have arrived, they sit down with the 
children and look at the Stick Dance. The Coorgs that 
day sing the Huttari Song which runs thus : — 

Live, Prosper, my Friend ! 

Live by Huttaris' name ! . . 
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Four anCttiree, let ns sing 
Of that and nothing else. 

When Mina departed 
And Bdava ^ appeared 
On Sankranti day 
At the glory of dawn 
The tawny, brawny youths 
Awoke from their sleep 
Opened the golden gate 
Worshipped the rising sun. 

They washed both feet and face, 

Called out the Poleyas^^ Slaves, 

Sent word for them to come, 

Then, from out of the cattle shed, 

Six and thirty bullocks strong, 
Brought out and tied with ropes 
They patted them and brought them 
To the silver courtyard of their house. 
There they came and stood. 

‘ Implements for the cattle 
They should be proper and good.’ 

Thus they thought and brought 
Yoke and plough and share. 

From out the silver courtyard 
Removing silver rods of gate 
Out they went, fieldwards, 

To their field, the land, 

The nursery plot, Mirror-like. 

With face towards the East 
On the necks of the bullocks 
They placed the silver yokes. 

In a line, they ploughed, 

Then, Lo ! from above 

There was thunder, long and loud 

Then Lo ! upon this land , 

Rain and hailstone fell. 

The earth was sweet as sugar, 

The earth was soft as milk. 

Six times, criss-cross, they ploughed, 
Then they made it level 
And knew best day 
To plant the seed. 

^ The Solar month Rishabha. 

^ Aboriginal peoples* 


On that good day, 

They sowed the seeds, 

Golden seedlings when they rose, 
His land, he ploughed and levelled. 
Best day to transplant 
He learnt the day and time. 

Then, on that lucky day, 

As soon as the day did dawn, 

Girls, like blossoms pure, 

Bathed and wore new clothes. 

In front of sacred lamp 
Scattering sacred rice 
They bowled to ancestors all. 

From thence, they walked 
In grace and beauty, all, 

To seed plot in the field ; 

Beached the field near and high, 
Beached the field near and lower ; 
Bowed down to the Bast, 

And the well grown seedlings ; 
Scattered the white rice grain 
Worshipping the Sun ; 

And with a golden smile 
They tied seedlings into bundles. 
Then the Poleyas, all the slaves, 
Seven times they ploughed 
The seven-cornered field ; 
Ploughed it well and levelled it, 

To plant there the seedlings. 

Next day, not that day, 

The golden knots untied 
And on that seven-cornered field 
They planted them in glee. 

Thus, while saying one and two, 
The good plant-babies, stood up 
And in Chingom ^ month v 
The golden sheaf was seen, 

Great joy m every face ! 

What day shall we harvest ? 

Thus they thought and asked. 
Iggutappa, ^ the Lord- 
On a fine morning, rose • 

Solar month Simha. 

A Goorg mountain God. 
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With fcied np moustaches, 

Long beard and stick 
He came down from the hill 
To Taliparamba ^ and thence 
To Bendru Kolu village, to see 
His brother God — Bendru Kolappa 
“0 1 my brother 1 Why this visit ? ” 
Thus accosted, he said, 

“ In golden necklaced Ooorg, 

No day to reap the harvests 
In emerald Malnad 
What do you do ?” 

Then Bendru Kolappa said, 

In emerald Malnad 
Bor Nairs and Nambiars ^ 

Onam is the day. 

In Chingom month is Onam 
And, one day earlier, 

With everything gathered, 

Weavers’ children every one 
With small clothes in hand 
They go to every house 
And give to every one. 

Not that day but next day 
The Nairs and Nambiars 
Bathe and put on new clothes 
And with small clothes in hand 
They go to Onam Maidan. 

With plantain leaf, 

Eice and milk they go 
And cocoanuts and betel leaf, 

“ Let us reap the harvest 
Then, on Onam day” said He, 
Then, Iggutappa God, He said, 

‘‘ In golden necklaced Ooorg, 

For Amma Coorgs and Ooorgs 
Let Onam be the harvest day. ’ 
Bendru Kolappa, ‘ Yes ’ said He, 


^ In Malabar. 

It is significant that the God at Vaikom in N. Travancore is 
also called Bendra Kolappa. 

^ Two Malabar castes. 

^ The two Ooorg castes. 
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And Igguttappa, joyfnl, glad 
Eetraced his steps to Goorg. 

Then, Bendru Kolappa called 
Onam Mother near to Him 
And gave her the reed cylinder 
And the several sacred leaves 
And the sickle, like elephants’ tusk. 
And sent Her to Ooorg. 

She came to the temple of pearl 
Of Iggutappa, the Lord 
And placed the reed at eastern door. 
And sat there in peace. 

The priest he saw her there 
And the first of the Takkas 
Paradanda,^ the young and wdse 
Sent word to Achyuta, astrologer.^ 
The astrologer spread his shells 
Divided them in three 
Scanned his copper plate 
And slowly rose from seat 
And spread, the Hiittari news 
In every house of Ooorg. 

In this wise, my brother, 

Huttari came to Ooorg. 

Before the first of the month 
Good and virtuous boys 
For the sake of Huttari 
Seek the vegetables five 
And the sacred leaves 
And next day, not that day, 

When the day just dawns 
The Meda and the Poleya bring 
The basket and the mat 
The carpenter boy, the spoon 
The potter boy, the ‘pot 
The heating hammering smith 
Sickle and reed measure brought. 
Every year, without fail, 

The tawmy, brawny youths 
Bathe and put on new dress 
ind tie the sacred scroll 
And carry the measure 


1 

2 


A Ooorg family. 
A Malayali. 
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With song and dram 

Both boys and girls together 

And sacred lamp 

And go to the fields 

The seven-cornered field 

And with God in their minds 

With fire and shot 

And shouts of “Increase, Increase ” 

Fill the Festive measure 

And after returning home 

Bat and drink, in glee. 

The next day, not that day, 

They go to Takka’s home 
Like forest, they gather there 
And eat and drink in glee. 

And gather in the maidan 
And, on Iggudtappa’s order, 

Play the stick dance 

And praise the dead and the born, 

The living and the dead 

And get presents therefor. 

The next day, not that day, 

On the meadow of flowers 
Place, the taken sticks 
Go fronii 'house to house 
And praise the masters all 
And take the presents therefor 
And go to oldest Takka 
And in that Takka’s house 
Place the drum and cymbal. 

And all the village, together, 

Have a village party— 

I^orest hunt they start 
Shoot the big fat boar 
The tawny brawny youth 
Shoot and fell the boar. 

Seeing this the villagers 
Exult in joy and glee 
Come to flower meadow 
In the centre of the village 
Drinking and eating 
Slowly they disperse 
Go to oldest Takka 
And dance and sing 
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Eour tunes and songs 
Place back the taken drum 
Thus let us sing 
And close the song 
When next we sing 
Let this be the beginning 
La Lie’ Lo 1 La Lie’ Lo 1 

This is the Huttari Song — describing the operations 
that reached their consummation in so much joy, the way 
in which Coorgs derive it from Malabar and the outline of 
their celebrations. 

After the dance, some theatrical performances are 
added. Brahmans, Moplas, Voddas (diggers of tanks, 
road menders, etc.), Q-adikas (snake charmers), Jogis 
(wandering ascetics), etc., are impersonated and they play 
through the village. Invariably, there is a pantomime of 
‘ Man” and “ Woman,” the latter gaily dressed up as a 
public woman and songs are sung describing her blandish- 
ments and discomfitures. If any onlooker shouts an 
abuse against the man who has impersonated as the 
Kodichi or woman, the village will impose upon him a 
very heavy penalty. Ni) one should interrupt their dance 
or come across their path ! 

{Fovrth Bay .) — On the fourth day, is the Fadu Kdlii 
or the stick dance of the Xad or District. Eepresentatives 
from each village meet and play, as on the previous day, 
the Huttari dance. They have also the shield play. In 
the evening, the parties fronj different villages separate 
and go home. 

{Fifth Bay.) -The next day is the God’s Dance or 
the stick dance in honour of the local deity. Special songs 
are sung in praise of the God. 

{Sixth Bay .) — With the sums collected by the 
singers from each household and especially from those who 
have been married during the year or who had babies born 
during the year, a grand public dinner is given on some 
open plain in the forest when the musicians, pipers, 
drummers, and serfs are fed sumptuously and a final dance 
is held. 
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That da}^ there is a rather curious function. The 
Deva Tahha or the person who is in charge of temple 
affairs in the village encounters the Vru Takka or village 
headman and the following conversation ensues ; — 

Deva Takka.— Hme all the villagers, without fail 
gathered ? 

€ru Takka.— Yes. As traditional usage demands. 

Deva Takka.— 'B.Si\e all households, those that are 
out of place, those that heat and hammer, those 
that throw and pull — have they all joined ? 

Vru Takka. — Yes. As traditional usage demands. 

Deva Takka . — Let no one say, I didn’t know, I 
didn’t know. It is God’s command! He 
who has reached the age of singing and 
dancing, if he did not join in singing and 
dancing, when they went with song and 
dance ; if the closed gate was not opened; if 
the vessel in the way was not removed to a 
side; if the hanging lamp was not put up, if 
two did not join one ; if some one did ill by 
word of mouth, or by hand or by finger, or 
by contact of body ; then, a fine of 48 panas 
has to be paid — This is my witness (He beats 
the palm of another person). 

Of course, no such case comes up and the family 
closes the meeting. 

Thus, after a public exhortation about the need for 
co-operation and a declaration of oneness of mind, the 
Huttari festival ends. In Malabar, the Onam has lost its 
association with the harvest in many places ; it has got 
itself mixed up with the legend of Mahabali and the 
Golden Age ; it has assumed a social significance through 
the custom of cloth gifts ; but, like the Huttari, it still ’ 
remains a period of feasting, dancing and group games. 


THE KAVAL SYSTEM IN THE 
TAMIL COUNTBY 

By Bao Sahib Peof, G. S. Seinivasaohariab, m.a., 
Annamalai University. 


I 

The village watchmen had the power not only to 
keep watch over the village during day and night, but 
also to observe the conduct of the people.’' Apasthamba 
(II. 10-26) speaks of regulation made for protecting the 
passages from being troubled by thieves and robbers in 
every direction from the village to the distance of one 
yojana. Besides watchmen were required to furnish in- 
formation regarding the arrival of strangers and aliens. 
Apasthamba further adds that the watchman or the 
sentinel must be of active habits, of strong physique, 
obedient and faithful and also well-versed in the use of 
weapons. The author of Sukranltl (II. 170) refers to 
the sentinels who went by the name of Sthanikas. 
Kau'tilya makes mention of GhdrarajjuMs, who were, 
probably, police officers responsible for the loss of goods 
and perhaps also for the security of the locality. We also 
hear of the Chauroddharana and the Ghauroddharayiika 
(police-taxes and police officers).® 

’ Sivagutoa Munivar, the commentator of Meykandanar’s Siva- 
gnana Bodham, an illustrious work on the Saiva Siddhanta 
Philosophy, accidentally refers to the duties of the watchman 
under the head of Padikkaval and also quotes similar lines 
from the Tevaram hymns. 

® See M. H. Gopal’s Mauryan Pniilic Finance, pp. 49-50, and 
Kaufilya, Book IV, Oh, 9. 
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In the Tamil land, people appointed to keep watch, 
were grouped into a number of heads such as Mey- 
kappalar, (Angarakshakas) Anukkavasal E&ppdr and, 
during the later Chola period, Eeralantaka vasal-Kdf;pdr, 
besides tir'kdval^ Nddu-kdval Si,nd. Padi-kdval. 

The term Mey-kappa]ar implied the duty of keeping 
guard over the person of the king ; and it is similar to the 
modern aide-de-ca77vp. Anukkavasal Kappar and the 
KeralantakavaSal Kappar will point to the watchmen at 
the royal palace gates. 

The terms tJr-kaval, Nctdu-kdval and Pddi-kaval 
refer to the watch of the villages and nddus, or districts. 

simply meant the watchmen of the villages ; 
and the Talaydri of the present day (tJr-kaval karan) is 
the still surviving monument of that ancient institution. 
The watchers of a nddu which is the result of grouping a 
number of villages, has come down to us &s Nddu-kdval. 

Pddi-kdval may be taken in a different sense 
altogether, as we find it mentioned sonjetirnes along with 
Padai parr u which means a military outpost.^ The chiefs 
of these military stations resembling the territorial army 
were known by the name of Araiyars? Pddi-kdval seems 
to have had more of the modern police duties in addition 
to what the Vr-kdval seems to imply. Pddi-kdval, as it 
occurs in some epigraphs, is taken to mean the dues 
levied on lands for keeping watch over them. Taxes 
on lands were of various denominations ; and one 
of such taxes was the Padai irai. Probably it refers to 
the tax levied towards the maintenance of Padai kdvalars. 
Inscription 73 of 1888 from Tanjore, dated S. 1377 
(1455 A.!).) refers to the exemption granted to a number 
of villages from paying certain taxes in which the watch- 
man’s fee is also included. Fees realised from Pddi-kdval 

' We understand from a number of Pudukottah epigraphs that 
the Hoysalas had an outpost in the present Pudukottah 
State during the timie of the Hoysala Somesvara (1234-36 — 
1254 A.D). We come across the term padcdkanakhut 
military accountant (No. 392) No. 395- 

^ Pudukottah Inscriptions (1929). 
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rights were sometimes made over to institutions which 
were in . very sore need of a substantial financial help.' 
Later, the watchman’s fee took a new tovm (talaiyariJce) 
and the term Pddi-MvalitseM had gone out of use, yielding 
place to the modern talaiyari of our villages but with the 
curtailment of the police functions that pertained to his 
predecessor. 

As Padi-kaval h&jd to depend upon land tax for its 
successful functioning, the kings made grants of lands as 
remuneration for the services rendered by those of the 
Padi-kavaV Inscription 165 of 1900 refers to the here- 
ditary rights of serving on the Padi-kaval. This will 
explain the communal division of groups on a functional 
basis; and this remarkable feature of our ancient village 
organisation, kept up the community and the superiority 
of the executive over the legislative body. The hereditary 
character of the institution is further established by the 
fact that those enjoying Padi-kaval rights had also the 
right of selling their privileges for a specified sum to 
others. Barely did inefficiency in the discharge of this 
function result in the state interference of auctioning the 
Pddi-kavalxights. 

Sometimes inability to pay the royal taxes resulted in 
the selling of the Padi-kaval rights. An inscription from 
Pudukottah, dated S. 1387, refers to the s&\% oi Padi-kaval 
in auction for SOO cakrams — a species current as coin— as 
those who were enjoying them suffered much as a con- 
sequence of a famine caused by the failure of the monsoon. 
Another record, dated 8. 1440, refers to the sale of Padi- 
kaval Sxivandiram by the residents of Karaiyur to a 
member of Urali rights for 110 panam and the cause of 
the sale is ascribed to the plight of the vendor who found 
no other means for paying the taxes. 

* No. 502. From Pudukottah. The persons enjoying padi-MwJ 
rights ordered the people to pay padi-kaval dues for repairs to 
be made in the temple. No. 244 of 1914, assignment of fees 
for the repairs of a tank which became desolate. 

^ Noa> 356 of 1914 and 659 of 1912. ' 
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In the Post-VijayaDagara period we find the quasi 
autonomous village watch system breaking down, largely 
owing to the prevailing anarchy, but the establishment of 
the Poligar feudal organisation preserved it and compre- 
hended its operation within its scope. 

II 

Edval System under the Poligdrs. 

In the epoch that followed the disruption of the 
Vijayanagara Kingdom these watches continued, though 
under a new name. The famous Vi^vanatha Nayaka and 
his oo-adjutor, Ariyanatha Mudali, who combined in him- 
self the double offices of Dalavdy and Pradhani, were very 
efficient administrators and restored order in the country 
by the institution of the Palayam system of administra- 
tion. Visvanatha was trained in the administrative 
system of the Vijayanagara Empire and ‘made his mark 
in applying its principles in a systematic manner.* The 
traditional chronicles attribute a larger share of construc- 
tive work to Ariyanatha than even to Visvanatha in the 
matter of the establishment of the Poligar system. 
Although the system was not completely new. inasmuch 
as we find some Palayakarans in the southern country 
before the enthronement of Visvanatha in Madura, 
nevertheless, to him was due its institution as a permanent 
and efficient basis for the administration of the country 
and for the defence of the kingdom and the capital.* The 
Poligar system was the solution of Visvanatha and 
Ariyanatha for the difficult problem of reconciling the 
conflicting interests of all these classes. The Palayam 
organisation likewise spread into the Carnatic and Mysore 
regions ; while in all the districts south of Trichinopoly, 
hardly any direct and immediate control over local 
affairs remained in the hands of the. 'ruler and his 
ministers. 

* H. Heras: The Arfividu Dynasty; Vol. I, p. 134. 
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The details of the scheme of the institution of 
Poligars as given in the chronicles are condensed by 
Nelson. There were 72 bastions to the fort of Madura 
and each one of them was now formally placed in charge 
of a particular chief who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his post at all times and under all circum- 
stances. He had to pay a fixed annual tribute and to 
supply besides a quota of cavalry and foot-soldiers to 
maintain peace over a particular tract of country. In 
return, he was given the charge of a number of villages 
proportioned to his rank, as well as the title of Palaya- 
karan. The sources of Nelson’s information gathered in 
his book — The Madura Country, A Manual {1861 ) — are 
now somewhat discounted in their historical value. All 
that can be regarded as probable is that the existence of 
the Poligars as a class dates from the period of the com- 
mencement of the rule of the Nayakas. Very few of these 
fief-holders ( the principal exception is the Setupati of 
Ramnad) can claim that their estates or chiefships had 
been conferred upon them prior to the Nayaka period by 
the ancient rulers of the land. Dr. Caldwell gives the 
literal meaning of Palayakaran as the holder of a camp 
and secondly as a holder of a barony or military tenure. 
He condemns the system of Poligars as having been pro- 
ductive of great evil for, down to the period of their final 
subjection and submission to the British authority in 
1801, whenever they were not at war with the central 
power, they were at war with one another ; and it was 
rarely possible to collect from them the tribute or the 
revenue due to the central authority without a display of 
military force which added both to the unpopularity and 
the expenses of collection. The Poiigar considered his 
territory as Palayam (or encampment); and the Nayak 
rulers and their successors did not attempt to exercise, or 
even to claim the right of exercising, civil or criminal 
jurisdiction in the limits of Poligar’s dominions. If his 
tribute were paid and his feudatory regularly sent him 
assistance in his wars, his demands were satisfied. 
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Every considerable town and village in the Madura 
Kingdom was fortified and garrisoned with regular troops, 
artillery, trained elephants and horses, and a Dalahartan 
was in charge of the defences of each town and responsible 
for its safety. The Poligars in order to perform their 
military duties effectually, were to keep in perpetual 
readiness a kind of militia properly equipped for service 
and ready to take the field at a moment’s notice. “ This 
militia was exceedingly numerous ; in fact nearly ah the 
able-bodied raiyats resident in the Poligars’ dominions 
were militia-nien and liable to be called out whenever 
there was danger of invasion or a prospect of foreign 
service.” Some of the nobles other than the Pdiigars, 
who lived at the capital, held large estates, subject to 
military service and maintained regiments of infantry and 
cavalry. Some of the Poligars were placed in authority 
over others and they were made answerable for the good 
conduct of their subordinates. The retainers of the 
Pdiigars were mostly raiyats supporting themselves by 
lands granted to them rent-free, on condition of rendering 
military service, and received only batta when on duty or 
march; while the expense of maintaining them in 
effioienoy was very trifling. 

The Poligar’s men exercised police duties not only in 
their own villages, but presumed to protect the property 
of the inhabitants and travellers in the adjoining villages 
and roads. This extension of authority, wholly based on 
encroachment, was converted into a pretext “ for the 
most severe oppressions of the people in the, form of fees 
and ready money collection^.” They also claimed rights 
over lands in the G-overnment villages which they 
pretended to hold rent-free ; this was largely due to the 
fact that the lands of the fief-holders were indiscriminately 
mixed in many places with the Sarkar villages and by the 
Poligars themselves being allowed to farm out the lands in 
the Government villages. They also fr^uently contrived 
to eject the raiyats from the lands of which they them- 
selves held the in&m rights and acquired a permanent 
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interest in their kaval villages. The Poligars collected 
twb' sorts of fees, as district watchers and village watchers; 
The village fees known talhcm hival {stlialam kaval) 
were of much older creation than the Poligars’, influence 
and authority, “ being co-eval with the establishment of 
villages and constituting the fund for the support of the 
Tailiars or officers of police.” The Poligars had so 
encroached upon and assumed these rights that more 
than four-fifths of the villages in Tinnevelly had come 
under their influence, and their peons had superseded the 
village Talayaris or retained them on condition of receiving 
from them a share of their perquisites. The dUa kaval 
or district watching fees originated either from a grant of 
the ruler or from the voluntary action of the villagers W'ho, 
being unable to protect themselves, submitted to such 
contributions. In later times these fees were extorted by 
the Poligars from defenceless villagers as the price of their 
forbearing to plunder them. These contributions consisted 
in payments of money, grain, plough, or cattle and various 
other articles and were made by armed peons detached 
from the fort of the Pbligar for that purpose ; they were 
not regulated upon the conscience of the Poligar • and 
when the payment of them was resisted or- not quickly 
submitted to it was enforced by torture, and the whip ; 
the whole village was put into confinement, every occupa- 
tion w^as interdicted, the cattle pounded, and the inhabit- 
ants taken captive into the pollam lands or murdered . . 
The fees and collections thus- made on account of the 
police w’ere exclusive of other assessments to which the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring circar villages were 
subject equally with those in the pollams, under various 
pretences such as hunting, batta, marriage expenses and 
presents.’^ ' ... 

The cZ6.s'a iccKaZ, though not of ancient institution, 
appears to have had an existence for many years, but was 
quite unconnected wij)h the aboriginal system of Indian 

* the Fifth Eeport from the Select Gmnmittee on the Afairs 
of the E. I, Company, 1812, Yok II (1866), pp. 89-90. 
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Police.” We can conclude that this institution was 
“ the remnant of the old system, of course, in a new garb. 
The police duties exercised by the Poligars were not 
confined to their own villages, but— extended to the 
protection of the property of the inhabitants and travellers 
in the adjoining villages and roads. The Poligars who 
were entrusted with the charge of police were responsible 
for the- loss of property stolen with their jurisdictions. 
The numerous petty Pdligars exercising the duty of 
Mvalgars appear to have only arisen in comparatively 
modern times. They were, in fact, no other than the 
potails or headmen of the villages in which capacity it 
was left to them under the ancient system of the Hindus, 
to conduct the general affairs of the police within their 
local boundaries ; but the fees and collections which they 
made in that capacity were innovations ; for the only 
contributions sanctioned by that system, were such as 
were applied to the support of the Talaiyaris of which 
there were several in each village unit ; they contrived 
like all other public servants to live on the village 
russooms and allotments of rent-free lands, when their 
means of subsistence were usurped from them by the 
Poligars ; in many places, the talaiyaris because of their 
loca.l knowledge and power, became plunderers.” 

The Pajayam system thus perverted and put out of its 
normal shape, the old system of kaval and connected 
institutions and converted it from being an instrument of 
protection of the villagers into a tool of their oppression 
and extortion. How difficult a task it was for the British 
Government to restore order and village security in the 
Palayam lands is disclosed in the reports of Sir Thomas 
Munro forwarded to the Madras Government as the 
Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts in the opening 
years of the 19th century and in the writings of Bishop 
Caldwell who was intimately acquainted with the classes 
of Poligars and their retainers in the Tamil Districts. 
Dr. Caldwell asks : “Can- it be really true that the peaceful 
Nayaka raiyats of tbe; presept day. are; the lineal descen- 
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dants of those fierce retainers of the Poligars ? ” and he 
continnes : “ Many of them have merged their traditional 

occupation of watchmen in the safer and more reputable 
occupation of husbandmen ”d 


■ if Political and" General History^ of 
(1881), p. 219. 
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I am grateful Ao you for the honour you have' done 
me in electing me to preside over the Fine Arts Section 
of this Conference. I take it not as a complirneut to me 
personally but to uiy University, which is the only 
educational institution in India to have realised that Pine 
Arts are a sufficiently important subject to be included 
in the Gprriculom of its Post-Craduate studies. ,,, In 
establishing a chair and uniting' together a number' of 
scholars, the late Sir- Asutosh Mobkerjee, with .charac-, 
teristic vision, gave a concrete form to a.growing need for 
a better and deeper knowledge of this', aspect of ancient 
Indian culture. Thereby the dignity of a discipline has 
been conferred on this -subject which, till lately, used to be. 
the- special' '^sphere of sentimental exaltatibti' and effete , 
appreciation tgf- dilettantes and aesthetes. , 

To-day T. wish'- to draw ‘yohr attention' to. ' some 
■problems thjtt ’I consider of paramouil't' importance' for the 
study of'Ihe ' history' of Indian' Fine’ Arts , and' T intend 
to appraise' fbri^bu ' the methods -.thait' till’ 'now have-been 
■employ-ed’ih the- field - of its investigation. I assure 'yo'ii 
- inat'In|'-eritiei^ is. inspired by^ a^gbnliine^ desire 'tq 'planf;y 
hs"be§t I can' t'Ee' c'brilusion preiSiliill; oh the ''subject, and 
: not by hostility- or prejudice towards the pioneers of our 
studies whose attempts I would be the last to undervalue. 
In this address I shall try to suggest a different approach 
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and for this purpose I a.m compelled to diverge, from, the 
views of many for whom I have adiniration and gratitude. 

For so long had it been the custom to belittle the 
achievements of Indian culture and characterise them as 
expressions of crudity and the grotesque, that it is quite 
intelligible if at the beginning the reaction was of an 
unscientific and uncritical naturb. Thus, when every- 
thing was considered unworthy and as belonging to a low 
rung of cultural existence, the writers, who might be 
called the discoverers of our art, went to the other extreme 
of finding each art object in India to be supremely 
valuable and significant. This reactive hostility towards 
superficial comparisons with European classical and 
modern art led them to appreciate art objects not for 
their intrinsic worth but as elements in a fight for national 
culture. It is not the first time that this has occurred, 
for in the history of the w'orld this uncritical acceptance 
of mediocre expressions of culture is an oft-recurring 
phenomenon. The pity is that so much emotion and fine 
writing should have been wasted in refuting the w'cak 
arguments of our critics. 

A little more knowledge on our part, for instance, of 
the beginnings of Early Christian Art, not to speak of the 
existing folk-art of Eastern and Northern Eurcpe, would 
have been sufficient to oppose a propaganda spread by 
‘ prejudiced bureaucrats and supercilious foreigners. The 
truth is that those critics who denied the validity of 
Indian Arts were either ignorant, or else were devoid of 
that deep cultural adaptability essential to the visual 
apprehension of unusual forms. The more serious among 
them found the manifestations of our art strange. The 
average European normally reacts thus to any art with a 
history or inspiration different to his own. We would 
probably have done the same if of late our taste had not 
been enslaved by alien ideals. A feeling of ‘ strangeness ’ 
in the presence of an art object is no stigma attached to 
that object but a confession of the incapacity of the 
observer to adjust his sensiMlity to it. Need we in our 
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turn have taken the absurd position of maintaining that 
everything created in India was beyond criticism, of 
tearing out from our hearts all joy in foreign art, even 
while it evoked our deepest aesthetic reaction and denying 
artistic excellence, for example, to Classical G-reece and 
Italy and France after the Middle Ages ? Was it right 
to regard ‘Indian Art as an insular, narrow, specific, 
harboured but all -justifiable instance of a particular mode 
of artistic existence ? Why should it have been necessary 
to insist Upon a special initiation into the mysteries of an 
esoteric culture as an essential equipment for the under- 
standing of Indian art ? In thus denying the universality 
of appeal in Western Art they have robbed our own art, 
which is one of the most marvellous expressions of the 
human spirit, of that element which alone justifies the. 
existence of Art. However, we must admit that, even 
though embittered with a sense of inferiority, these writers 
have served a useful purpose in gaining publicity for our 
art and in clearing the ground, which, for want of a 
national cultural criterion, had lain waste for centuries. 

The second method of studying our subject confused 
the issues, if possible, still more. This was the aesthetic 
method and it has not yet disappeared if we are to judge 
from the great volume of writing on Pine Arts to-day. In 
fact, for the last thirty years almost every historian of our 
art has been guilty of exhausting the English vocabulary 
of adjectives denoting beauty and excellence on it. 
There are few books or articles where, after the metric 
description has been given of an art object it is not at 
once characterised as exquisite, graceful, fine, beautiful. 
How? is it possible that, in what is a comparatively ample 
corpus to-day in spite of the absence of excavations on a 
comprehensive scale, the ravages of time and the vanda- 
lism of man, all examples can be described as perfect or 
even excellent ? The followers of this school jealously 
guard the isolation of their subject from cognate and allied 
disciplines. The word archaeology is anathema to them. 
They prefer to connect art with literature, religion, 
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meditation, lyrical outpouring of legends and mythology. 
You will find a large number of books which, filled with 
emotional effusion of the most uncritical bind, contain the 
narration in exiemo of the subject-matter of works of art 
that- are identified with stories from the Jatakas, the 
Krishna legends and historical episodes. It would seem 
that to these writers the sole purpose of art was illustra- 
tion. I do not deny that the illustrative quality, besides 
being an evidence of the adequacy of technique to a theme, 
is also ail element in our intellectual acceptance of a work 
of art. It helps us to understand in what particular way 
a certain object has been refracted in the mind of the 
artist and exteriorised to our visuality, but you will agree 
with me that, however interesting this might be, it is but 
a meagre part in our estimation of art objects. Indeed, it 
is the least important factor at the moment when we 
contemplate a work of art in terms of its composition, the 
rightful apprehension of which constitutes the only basis 
of art criticism. With the lapse of time the illustrative 
quality is the first to evaporate from our memory, whilst 
we still retain some recollections of linear interrelations, 
structure, modelling, ■ plan, colours, disposition of masses 
in space, — in short, of the arrangement and the radiance 
which reflect the ■ union of the artist’s brain and his 
emotional sensibility; 

New let us examine the attitude of this school 
towards archseology. I admit that an approach which 
consists in regarding art objects as mere utilitarian 
elements in material culture, cannot commend itself to 
art historians. I yield to no one in upholding the 
autonomy and integrity of our subject. But to me, the 
wholesale condemnation of archaeology in our present 
state of knowledge of Indito Art, appears to be childish, 
capricious and fanatical. Prom the point of view of 
method, the importance of arohsiology for our subject 
must be rightly appraised always, of course, bearing in 
mind the clear line which demarcates the aims of these 
two disciplines. I too would have liked to dispense with 
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archaeology if it were possible. But can we afford to 
indulge in this luxury when the greater portion of our art 
still awaits excavation ? This depandenee on archeology 
is not only our lot but that of the students of all the 
classical arts except the Hellenic. There the entire 
corpus or much the largest portion of it has been un- 
earthed, all the literary documents sifted, the chronology 
elucidated, the reigning ideas discovered, the historical 
episodes brought to light, and thus it is possible to review 
the whole range of the artistic achievement of the Hellenic 
peoples, and trace not only the. influences and counter- 
influences but the rise, the growth, 'the culmination and 
the dissipation of forms and technique. Only in that 
unique instance can we ignore archfeology, and that for 
tlie sole reason that it has already contributed its full to 
art history. In our case you will admit the objection is 
unreasonable. In fact, those who are most vociferous in 
decrying this temporary alliance rely in their works on 
literary allusions, customs, history, etc., which more 
rightly belong to the sphere of archaeological investiga- 
tion. I, for one, if it came to that, would prefer that our 
books be loaded with unilluminated archfeological material 
rather than with subjective exclamations serving as 
confessions of the waiter’s personal aesthetic reactions. 
This last is an interesting enough theme in the autobio- 
graphies of art historians who have risen to eminence as 
men, otherwise they are devoid of any value. A.rt history 
does not consist in recording the aesthetic sensibility of 
ail and sundry who choose to write on art. There is so 
much of loose thinking and writing on this subject that I 
have deemed it a duty to expatiate on it at some length. 

The third school is that of the ‘idealists.’ Their 
method emphasises the idealism, chiefly religious, under- 
lying Indian Art. It is an attempt,- in the last analysis 
to divert our attention from the quality of uniqueness 
inherent in every art object. towards generalisations dealing 
with the psychology of the creative artist. Their inter- 
pretation thus is in terms of- the content rather than of 
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the form. You will have recognised that this approach is 
the most popular with the majority of our serious art 
historians. I hope you realise the grave dangers of such 
an attitude'. ' It presupposes, in spite of the growing- 
evidence we have from day to day of the stupendous 
material achievements of ancient Indian culture, religious 
idealism to be the unique interest of the Indian spirit. It 
proceeds further and holds, as- logically it must, that ail 
the phases of our life are explicable only with reference to 
a spiritual outlook, which is our sole monopoly. To 
explain away what to alien eyes appear extravagances of 
pur art, it contrasts 'the spiritualism of our culture with 
the so-called materialism of the West. All the obvious 
discrepancies of our history it attributes to the irrelevancy 
of foreign contacts, not taking into account the need for 
other than spiritual activity that magnificent military 
empires and luxurious courts must have had, where the 
patrons of art often regarded religion either as a social 
convenience or as a factor in national cohesion. They 
would have us believe that the ordinary man in Ancient 
India lived his everyday life in an atmosphere of arcadian 
simplicity and morality. Artists to them were not only 
god-gifted but god-drunk. Surely, an artist cannot be 
judged by his passionate love of God, or his elevated theme 
but only by his realisation of it in form.. He must have 
the vision, the technical prowess and knowledge of the 
nature of his material as well as of the limitations of the 
human creative capacity. He may be the devotee of a 
particular creed but he must be something more. He is 
not worthy of his appellation if, for the ' purpose of his 
creation, he is solely dependent on iconographical tradition. 
Even when the artist follows tradition he must exercise 
his choice among different sets of tradition. His search, 
whatever be his theme, must always be the same, iris., 
after vitality, vigour, glamour and expressiveness. Yet 
he must be sensitive to the changes of taste that take 
place even in countries .where conventions seem immutable; 
The question- is whether, ati the moment of creation, he is 
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the idealised man who has gained a vision of truth by 
ineditation, prayer and atonement or is he also alive to 
■commercial advantages, the vision being revealed to him 
in the process of his work through the urge of his tempera- 
ment? We talk too much of the sacredness of our 
conventions and traditions, yet Indian Art has the 
supreme merit, in spite of the- apparent lack of variety of 
its themes, of having successfully avoided the academism 
into which other hieratic arts, for example the Babylonian 
and some periods of the Egyptian and the Byzantine, so 
easily fall. In fact, for a longer period than any other 
people of the Classical East, we have through changing 
ages and dynasties maintained a higher standard of 
originality, vividness and efficiency until, late in our 
history, we lapsed into formalism and the baroque. 

Another claim which the ‘ idealists ’ make for Indian 
Art is the quality of its collectiveness which they contrast 
with the anarchy of individual expression in the West. I 
take this to mean that whilst the Indian artist was a faith- 
ful mirror to the ideals of the collective to which he belonged 
the European created forms in response to an impulse 
which was all his own. Thus it would result that, whilst 
the Indian was secure against criticism and suiu of receiving 
a certain measure of standardised appreciation, the 
European was exposed to adventitious subjective reactions. 
Is this view really tenable in the light of our knowledge ? 
Does it not tend to reduce the Indian creative genius to 
something mechanical, meek and submissive ? Does not 
the pathos of Indian Art controvert this supposition? 
The anonymity of our artists, so often cited to support this 
theory, does not signify their abdication from the vanity 
of personal creation. Can it not allude to an extraodinary 
objectivity in art appreciation which ancient Indian 
society had achieved, an objectivity which consisted in 
completely divorcing the product of art from the persona- 
lity of its producer ? Moreover^ anonymity has been to a 
large extent a characteristiG of all aspects of our cultural 
life. The practice is common enough in other civilizations 
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of a teleological type, whether Asiatic or European. 
We cannot too strongly refute this supposition which 
denies freedom to the Indian artist and seeks to portray 
him as an automaton in our culture. In reality he is 
neither bound hand and foot by iconographical r traditions 
nor is he that rare phenomenon, a pure artist without 
admixture of artisanship, independent of the hazards of 
creation. • We must for the sake of the dignity of the 
Indian artist reinvest, him with the characteristics of 
human weakness. Neither can we scientifically accept 
the view of this school, which would .reduce the manifes- 
tations of Indian religious, art to mere objects of cult. 
The very plasticity inherent in them must be recognised 
as evidence of their discreetness and autonomy. The 
rhythm that beats through them is the rhythm of tt|.e 
individual creative temperament and not of a collective 
entity. The forms of Indian Art in common with those 
of all other arts are the result of personal divinations, 
inventiveness and- unforeseen revelations, and not the 
translation of Yogic attitudes and particular religious 
symbolism. As in all other, lands the symbols and attri- 
butes are merely decorative variations on the main 
coherent linear statement presented to our judgment. 

In criticising the tendencies with which I have been 
•dealing, I hope I have indicated to some extent the 
method I would like to see adopted for the study of the 
history for our Fine Arts. If I have belittled the methods 
that till now have prevailed, it is because each of them 
has claimed, consciously or unconsciously to be the only 
•one for the interpretation of our art. I have attacked the 
irrelevancy of the first, the frivolity of the second and the 
inadequacy of the third school. In ■ advocating a more 
comprehensive approach I would not eschew some of the 
elements from these -systems, if the first two might be 
dignified by that name. ,T -would like to include in it the 
enthusiasm of. the nationalists, for without fervour all 
suhjects-of study are lifeless ;• within well defined limits I 
Would accept the subjectivism of the aesthetes, for the 
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sincere apprehension of beauty is ah incentive in our 
pursuit. But these are merely pragmatic concessions. I 
have greater respect for the writers of the third school for 
they at least have knowledge. They attempt to dive into 
the secrets of the creative process in the mind of the 
artist, though to me they remain hopelessly unaware 
of the unrepeatability of his exacting personality. 
They wrongly identify the inspiration with the inspired. 

I regard art also as a related phenomenon, only 
one aspect of our cultural life- But I maintain 
that it has an identity and integrity of its own. 
Our attempt should be to investigate its distinct being, 
standing out independently from other sociological 
phenomena and yet at the same time situated amongst 
them. The main preoccupation of the history of art should 
be the study of the development of form and the evolution 
of technique which has made that' form realisable. We 
have to follow up, through the ages, the growing power of 
man over his material, but we must bear in mind that the 
development of art rarely coincides with the chronology 
of history. Styles, designs, patterns, tricks of composition 
use of colours achieve perfection, as other cultural 
phenomena also do, by sometimes reverting bo their 
origin. To trace thus the -life of an art object and the 
different stages which have contributed bo its final: shape, 
it is necessary to have a wide knowledge of the vagaries of 
form in other cultures. Moreover, it is a rare thing for 
an artist, in a moment of inspiration, to bring to life an 
entirely original fonn. Like most things it is influenced 
either by tradition, which has integrated it as the only 
adequate expression of a specific sensibility, or else by 
contact with the products of foreign cultures. Most art 
objects in India are composite of these indigenous or 
foreign influences. A work of art of our Middle Ages 
often is an epitome of age-long conflicts and harmonies 
among combating racial propensities as well as between 
indigenous and imported taste. The method I recommend 
may be called sociological. , It is not new, only recent. It 


has the sanction of the 'most important treatises on the 
history of art to-day. It has the advantage of removing 
distinctions between the history of art in different lands 
generalising the principles which condition the life 
of art everywhere. It studies • the current taste, the 
political circumstances, ' the social background, the 
philosophical trend of thought of a period, in order to 
elucidate those factors which control an artrist’s mind but 
which can never dominate or suppress his creative urge. 
Among these limiting factors this method gives a place of 
importance to race and foreign cultural contacts. It is 
now an admitted fact that in spite of migrations, changes 
in modes of living and political fortunes, racial taste and 
skill always persist. They can only be repressed for a 
while. Blood seems to have a deeper memory than the 
human mind and sometimes even symbols of long-forgotten 
beliefs make their unexpected appearance. Influences 
of foreign cultures, whether accepted voluntarily or forced 
by political exigencies, also survive. Acquired methods of 
overpowering the resistance of material are rarely permit- 
ted to lapse because they spell economy, rapidity and ease. 
Sometimes the same alien influence may dominate, as in 
Gandhara, or succumb to national reaction as under the 
T‘ang in China, but in both cases, conquering or vanquished, 
it constitutes a part of succeeding history. Not only is 
its contribution to form or technique not to be questioned 
but it must be taken into account even when we charac- 
terise it as non-valid, because it is in the struggle against it 
that new forms come into being. Surely it cannot take 
away from the prestige of any art to acknowledge its debt to 
foreign influences. Some cultural milieus are so vital that 
they absorb and transform them or force them to their 
needs. Classical India, China and Byzantium, to name 
only three cultural groups, succeeded in assimilating the 
outer influences to the exigenciesof their aesthetic demand. 
This method also maintains that form in art is not 
indissolubly connected with its content but with its 
technique; We are fainiUar with this tendency in modern 
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fciiiites because of the abstraction in visualising matter 
employed by the cubists and their extreme groups, the 
suprematists and the dadaists. It is the study of technique^ 
the valiant conquest of the human race over dead material, 
which is most lacking in the History of Indian Art. It 
is not religious subjects, nor the wealth of our artistic 
imaginativeness which distinguish our art from that of 
others, but its unequalled virtuosity in technique. 
Whether in sculpture or in the industrial arts no material, 
stone or metal or wood, has been able to resist subservience 
to our most extravagant phantasy. , We have combined 
different metals, we have united stone with metal and 
stone with stone, as no other people in the world has been 
able to do, and we have possessed a technical mastery 
which has made us envisage unterrified any subject, how- 
ever incompatible it be with our actual experience. 

I advocate this method with a purpose. Before; 
concluding I shall touch very briefly on an application of 
it, which I commend to your attention. You must have 
heard that in recent times some Western scholars have 
been deeply engaged in discovering the influence of 
nomads, chiefly Iranians, on the art of their countries. 
Forty-five years ago Kondakov established the import of 
Iranian elements in Byzantine. Art. Bussian scholars, who 
were his followers, accepted Iranism because they foimd 
that the Hellenistic theory could not explain away the 
difficult problems besetting the origin and forms of Scythian 
Art. Since the chance find of the Oxus Treasure and the 
Sassanian silver platters; researches in Celtic Art and the 
Art of the Great Migration, excavation in Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor and Crete, the discovery, of the art of Central 
Asia and Luristan, investigations in early Chinese Art and 
in Japanese Art of the Nara period, since the Turki and 
Mongolian finds, we have come into possession of a new^ 
clue which we hope will ultimately elucidate the inter- 
change of art forms in Asia and .Europe. The Persian 
Exhibition of London in 1^1 brought to a focus researches 
in this,. direction. The dynastic art of Iran and Asiaic 
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miniature painting, to mention only two subjects, have 
recently been studied from this point of view. The 
greatest attention is being paid to the ohalcolithic period 
and to the Iranian migration in proto-history. There are 
brilliant scholars and art historians who have taken up 
this work. Am ong them I might mention Eostovtseff in 
America, Strzygowski in Austria, Tallgren in Finland, 
Minns and Dalton in England, Takacsz and Fettich in 
Hungary, Anderson in Sweden, Millet in France, Sarre 
and Herzfeld in Germany and Eatakami in Japan- In 
Prague, scholars belonging to the Eussian emigration 
have founded the Institut Kondakovianum, named after 
the great Byzantologist, which under the direction of 
Kalitinsky, has been publishing a marvellous periodical 
specially devoted to the study of the nomads and the 
distribution by them of specific art motifs and compo- 
sitional arrangements. This is a fascinating subject and 
should surely be studied with reference to our own art. 
I may mention here that, when during the International 
Congress of the History of Art at Stockholm in 1933 I 
had sketched the possibilities of this study, it was received 
with a great deal of interest by the Iranists assembled 
there. It is true, that because of India’s geographical 
position she could not serve as a great centre for the 
interchange of art forms, such as the steppe zone from 
Korea to the Carpathians did. Eacial infiltration in our 
country, after the Aryan inigration, was also rarely of a 
mass character. The foreign nomadic dynasties that 
came to India had already had a period of settled existence 
and retained but a dim memory of their previous mode of 
living. Moreover, they adopted India as their home and 
from the outset had to contend against a vital indigenous 
culture. But still we cannot ignore the fact that, during 
long centuries, we were ruled by the Kushan branch of 
the Iranian nomadic tribe of the Yue-chis, and it was 
under them that many beginnings were made in Indian 
Art. We cannot but be struck in Kushan sculpture by 
an uncanny observation, a marvellous sense of niodelling, 
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a poise and an accretion of traits and symbols hearkening 
to a non-Indian past. The domination of Western India 
by the Sakas and later of Central India by the White 
Huns, also Iranian nomads, must have left vestiges in our 
art forms which it would be well worth our while to trace. 
Most examples of our art are reflections of court culture, 
so it is to the industrial arts, especially to folk-art, that 
we have to turn to disengage the Iranian element. I am 
convinced that the pursuit of this enquiry will prove 
fruitful and be of immense importance to our art history. 
It will destroy, among other things, the narrowness of the 
generally accepted conception of our art. I therefore 
suggest that for the future study of our subject che 
sociological method offers greater scope. The modern 
investigator, alive to the importance of race, influences, 
root forms, traditions, the history of technique, etc., 
must maintain the disparateness of art from other socio- 
logical phenomena and yet be aware of its dependence on 
them. Whilst recognising the collective pressure, he 
must insist on the inviolability of the freedom of the 
individual creative spirit. It is essential for him to 
possess a catholicity of taste and wide aesthetic sympathies, 
the diversity of art manifestations meaning nothing more 
to him than chance specific applications of certain funda- 
mental principles governing creation in all cultures. 
Thus he should be capable of reacting as sensitively 
to the Greek ideal of the divine man as to the Indian 
ideal of the man-divinity. 
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THE AET OP THE GOMATA OOLOSSES 
By Db. M. H. Kbishna., m.a., d. lit. (lond.), 
Ijireotor of Archceology, Mysore. 

{Extract from a 'pa'per on ihe GomatEsvara Image on the 
top of Vmdhyagiri in ^ravanabelagola.) 

The image is on the whole a very successful piece of 
sculpture since the spirit of Jain renunciation is fully 
brought out in it. The naked figure shows absolute 
renunciation, while its stiS, erect posture stands for 
perfect self-control and the benign smile on the face 
shows inward bliss and sympathy for the suffering 
world. 

But the image could come in for much criticism 
especially from the point of view of Anatomy : 

It is bent too far back to have a stable equipoise. 
The impression it gives is that of too little length and 
too much breadth. The figure ought to have been 
about 6 feet longer for the size of its head. The shoulders 
are too stiff and square to be natural, they are also too 
large for the size of the figure. The arms are too thick 
for their length and for the length of the image. The 
forearm is too short in comparison with the upper arm. 
The wrists are almost as thick as ankles and the hands 
nearly as large as feet. The legs are poorly shaped being 
massive and lifeless. An apology for the knee appears in 
the shape of a few lines. The ankles are thick, the feet 
fattish and the toes too long. The lower limbs have 
almost no character. The neck is too stout, stiff and 
cylindrical to be natural. It meets the head and the 
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chest at an angle. The conventional two lines growing 
horizontally in front of it fail to relieve its unnaturalness. 
The nipples are marked by regular wheel shapes which 
are impossible in nature. Even the beautiful face is 
considerably affected by convention. The hair forms 
regularly curved ringlets lying quite flat on the head. 
The eyebrows are set too high in the forehead and are 
too roughly chiselled to be natural. The upper lip has a 
fine upper edge and is beautiful though rare, but the 
lower lip projects too forward falling short of only 
hanging out. The ears are much too large and in want 
of proportion. 

Convention and want of proportion are the two 
important defects in the figure while its merits are the 
sublime beauty of the face and the gigantic proportions of 
the colossal image. 
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THE PAEVA-EASl GE FULL-AND-NBWMOGN 
FGEMULA GF THE VEDANGA-JYAXJTISHA 

By ArtJiasastra ViMrada, VidyalamMra, Mahamaliopd- 

dhydya De. E. Shamasastry, b.a., ph.d. (hony.), 

lietired Director of Archer ological Researches in 
Mysore, Mysore. 

So far back as 1877 the late Dr. Thibaut made some 
contribution to the explanation of the Vedangajyautisha 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, With 
the exception of Vv. 11, 13-17, 19-23, 26-27, 29, and 41 
which he found obscure he explained the rest of the verses 
clearly and consistently with the astronomical system 
adopted in the Jyautisha, The system taught in the 
work is a cycle of five luni-solar years consisting of 1 ,830 
days divided into 62 Savana months of 30 days each. In 
the 124 Parvas of the cycle the sun makes five revolutions 
through the circle of the 27 Hakshatras, while the moon 
makes 67 revolutions through the same circle. Basing 
his calculations upon these first principles of the Jyautisha, 
he arrived at the Lunar Parva formula in terms of the 
Nakshatras as follows : — 

Since the Moon makes 67 revolutions through the 
circle of the 27 Nakshatras in 124 Parvas, she makes in 
one Parva 67X27-^-124 revolutions, that is, she passes 
through 67X27-e-124 or 14 and 73/124 Nakshatras. In 
two Parvas twice as many Nakshatras; in three Parvas 
thrice as many Nakshatras ; and so on. Seasoning in 
this way he constructed a table of the 124 Parvas — 62 full 
moon Parvas and 62 new moon Parvas — of the cycle of 
five years. He also stated that this Parva formula might 
be contained in one of the obscure verses. But scholars 
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like Mr. Barhaspatya, Mr. Sankara Balakrishna Dikshifc, 
Mahainahopadhyaya Sudhakara Dyivedi, and Lokamanya 
Bala Gangadhara Tilak, who all made a determined at- 
tempt at interpreting the obscure yerses, disco yered no 
such formula in any of those verses. Their failure to dis- 
cover the formula was not because there was no such 
verse in the Jyautisha, but because they read their own 
meaning into the verses instead of finding out the author’s 
own meaning. As the Vedangajyautisha is so old as the 
11th or the 9th century B.C., it is really difficult to find 
out what the author really intended to convey in the 
enigmatic verses of the Jyautisha. A clue is, however, 
found in an unexpected quarter. The Jaina astronomical 
works, such as the Suryaprgnapti and the Jyotishkaranda, 
are based upon the same system as that of the Jyautisha. 
A comparison of the Jyautisha with the former reveals 
that the Parva formula is contained in the 18th verse, as 
indicated by the word “ Parva-rasi ” contained in it. The 
verse runs as follows ; — 

“Nirekam dvadasabhyastam dvigmiam chapya- 
samyutaml 

Shashthya shashthya yutam dvabhyam Parvanam 
rasiruchyate 

This is the reading of the verse found in the text edited 
by Dr. Thibaut. M ahcimahopadhyaycv Sudhakara Dvivedi 
read the last word of first half of the verse as “ gatasamyu- 
tarn.” It is not known where he found that reading. I take 
“ chapyasamyutam ’’ to be a mistake for “ rupasamyutam.” 
I propose that reading not because it suits my meaning of 
the verse, but because it gives a Parva-rasi formula 
exactly similar to that explained in the Jaina works and 
also to that arrived at by Dr. Thibaut. The verse can be 
translated as follows 

Having deducted one (Amsa from the four Amsas 
of a Nakshatra), multiply the. remainder by 12 and then 
by 2 ; the product with one added to it constitutes a 
Parva-ra4i, when divided by twice sixty-two, that is, 
124. 
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Here “dvabhyam yuktaya sliasbthya, dvabbyam 
yakbaya sbasbtbya yutam ” is taken to mean combined 
with sixty -two and sixty-two as its denominator; in 
other words, it means divided by twice sixty -two, that is, 
one hundred and twenty-four. The formula is thus 
expressed in figures : 

(4-l)Xl2x2-t-l 73 . / , r -p -- 

224 ~124 ^ formula of JParva-rasi. 

As already pointed out, this formula is arrived at by 
dividing the moon’s 67 revolutions through the circle of 
the 27 Hakshatras by 124 Parvas in which those revolu- 

67X27. 


tions were completed. 


124 


-is equivalent to 14 Naksha- 


tras and 73 out of 124 parts of a Nakshatra. Since the 
Moon takes 610 Kalas to move through a Nakshatra and 
since a day is divided into 603 Kalas, the same may be 

67 X 27, 610 

expressed in terms of days by multiplying — 0 i) 3 * 


67 X27X610 

'124x603 


1830 _ ^A1 
124 6-2 


The latter is equivalent to - 
days. 

In his commentary on the Jyotishkaranda, Malaya- 
giri, the commentator, arrives at the same Parva-ra4i 
formula as follows ; — 

The Sun makes five revolutions in 124 Parvas. 
Hence in one Parva he makes 5/124 revolutions, or 
5x2 7 1-35 „ , , ^ 

Again the Sun moves through 5x27 Nakshatras in 1830 
days. Hence to move through one Nakshatra he takes 

5 


1830 . . 122 

Tx27 


or 13-^ days. Hence to move 


through Nakshatras he takes = 14-^ days 

124 . 124x9 62 ■ 

which is exactly similar to the formula given in the 
Y edangajyautisha. 
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Malayagiri gives two more methods of arriving at the 
same formula as follows (p. 248) : — ^ 

(1) The Moon takes 1,830 days to make 124 Parvas. 

1 QQA 417 

Hence to make one Parva she takes days. 

124 62 

32 

( 2 ) The Moon takes 29 3-ays to make a month. 

T • 47 

Half of this is equal to 14|T days. 


This is the figure for one Parva. To arrive at the 
figure for two Parvas it is multiplied by 2 ; for three 
Parvas by 3 ; and so on for any number of Parvas within 
124 Parvas. 

A reference to the adjoined table of Parvas in terms 
of Nakshatras will make this. clear. 

That this is the Parva-ra^i formula meant in the 13th 
verse of the Jyautisha, is- corroborated by what is 
stated in the 15th verse. It says that in those Parvas 
whose number is 12 or a multiple of 12, the fractional 
part of Bham^a or Nakshatramsa is 8 or a multiple of 8. 

■7Q , .. Q 

The Bhamsa of the 12th Parva is I2 = 7--:r-: ; in 

124 124 


the 24th Parva it is twice as much; and so on with the 
other Parvas. 

All this is made clear in rny edition of the Vedahga- 
jyantisha with my own Sanskrit commentary and English 
translation. 


1 New moon 0/124 Dhanishtha. 

2 22/124 Purvabhadra 

8 44/124 Eevati 

4 66/124 Bharani 

5 88/124 Eohini 

6 110/124 Ardra 

7 8/124 Asias.ha 


1 Fnli moon 73/124 Magha, 

2 , 95/124 Uttaraphalg. 

3 117/124 Ghitra. 

4 15/i24 Anuradha. 

5 37/124 Muia. 

6 59/124 Uttarasbadha. 

7 81/124 Sravishtba. 
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8 30/124 Piirvapiiaig 

9 52/124 Hasta 

10 74/124 Svati 

11 96/124 Anuradlia 

12 118/124 Mula 

13 16/124 Sravana 

14 38/124 Satabhisbaj 

15 60/124 Uttarabhadra 

16 82/124 Asvini 

17 104/124 Kritfcika 
13 2/324 Ardra 

19 24/124 Pnshya 

20 26/124 Magha 

21 62/124 Uttaraphalg 

22 90/124 Ohitra 

23 112/124 Yisakha 

24 10/124 Mula 

26 32/124 Uttarashadha 

26 84/124 Dhanishtha 

27 76/124 Purvabhadra 

28 98/124 Eevati 

29 120/124 Bharapi 

30 18/124 Mrigasirsha 

31 40/124 Punarvasu 
82 62/124 Aslesha 

33 84/124 Purvaphalg 
84 106/124 Hasta 

35 4/124 Yisakha 

36 26/124 Jyeshtha 

37 48/124 Purvashadha 

38 70/124 Havana 

39 92/124 Satabhisbaj 

40 114/124 Uttarabhadra 

41 12/124 Bharani 

42 34/124 Eobini 

43 56/124 Ardra 

44 78/124 Pushya 
46 100/124 Magha 

46 122/124 Uttaraphalg 

47 20/124 Svati 

48 42/124 Anuradha 

49 64/124 Mula 

50 86/124 Uttarashadha 

51 108/124 Dhanishtha 

52 6/124 Uttarabhadra 


8 103/124 Piirvabhadra. 

9 1/124 Asyini. ' 

.. 10 23/124 Krittika. 

.. - 11 45/124 Mrigasirsha. 

.. 12 67/124 Punarvasu. 

.. 13 89/124 Aslesha. 

14 111/124 Purvaphalg. 

... 15 9/124 Chifcra. 

... 16 31/124 Yisakha. 

... 17 53/124Jyeshtha. 

... 18 75/124 Purvashadha, 

19 97/124 Sravana. 

... 20 119/124 Satabhisbaj. 

... 21 17/124 Eevati. 

... 22 39/124 cBharani. 

... 23 61/124 Eohini, 

... 24 83/124 Ardra. 

... 25 105/124 Pushya. 

... 26 3/124 Purvaphalg. 

... 27 26/124 Hasta. 

... 28 47/124 Svati, 

... 29 69/124 Anuradha. 

... 30 91/124 Mula. 

... 31 113/124 Uttarashadha. 
... 32 11/124 Satabhisbaj. 

... 33 33/124 UttarabhMra. 

... 34 55/124 Asvini. 

... 35 77/124 Krittika. 

... 36 99/124 Mrigasirsha. 

... 37 121/124 Punarvasu. 

... 38 19/124 Magha. 

... 39 41/124 Uttaraphalg. 

... 40 63/124 Ohitra. 

... 41 85/124 Yisakha. 

... 42 107/124 Jyeshtha, 

... 43 5/124 Uttarashadha. 

... 44 27/124 Dhanishtha. 

... 45 49/124 Piirvabhadra. 
... 46 71/124 Eevati. 

... 47 93/124 Bharani. 

... 48 115/124 Eohini. 

... 49 13/124 Punarvasu. 

... 60 36/124 Purvaphalg. 

... 51 57/124 Purvaphalg. 
... 52 79/124 Hasta, 
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53 28/124 Aivini 

54: 50/124 K-rittika 

55 72/124 Mrigasirslia 

56 94V124 Punarvasu 

57 116/124 Aslesha 

58 14/124 Ubiiaraphalg 

59 36/124 Chitra 

60 , 58/124 Visakha 

61 80/124 Jyestha 

62 12/124 Purvaslia4ha 


., 53 101/124 Svati. 

.. 54 123/124 Anuradha. 

.. 55 21/124 Purvashadha. 
.. 56 43/124 Sravana, 

.. 57 65/124 Satabhisliaj. 

.. 58 87/124 Ufcfcarabhadra 
.. 59 109/124 Asvim. 

60 7/124 Eohini. 

... 61 29/124 Ardra. 

... 62 51/124 ushya. 


THE BH^GAVATA PLAYS IN MYSOEE 

By L. NMiASIMHAGHAE, M.A., 

ArchceologiGal Department, The University, Mysore. 


YaJcsJiag&na — The Bhagavata plays, consisting of 
regular dramas and pantomimes enacted to the Yakshagana 
mode, have been very popular, more particularly in the 
rural than in the urban parts of the Mysore State, as also 
in those of the rest of South India. The Yakshagana 
is mainly conceived to entertain a rustic audience and the 
etymological explanation of the word, ‘celestial melody,’ 
does not perhaps quite agree with what some scholars 
understand by it. Dr. Brown* explains it as ‘ a melody, 
a chant ; poetry written rather to suit an air than accord- 
ing to the strict rules of prosody.’ Dr. Kittel’ also calls 
it a melody and a kind of popular dramatic composition ; 
but as regards the prosody he contradicts Brown by saying 
that ‘ such license is not to take place in Eanarese, as it 
includes all the metres, respectively Mora-metres, that 
are fit for being chanted ; Kandas, Eagales, and Bhatpa- 
dis.' It seems that in Yakshagana metre and melody are 
the most important because, whether in a regular play 
or only a pantomime, dancing and music go hand in hand 
and a melody, to be at all attractive, must follow a metre. 
It seems also that this mutual dependence between raga 
and tala has been mainly instrumental in bringing about 
that heavenly symphony which vindicates the pertinence 
of the term YakshagcLna. 

Diffusion and Diversity. — The Bhagavata plays, as 
we find them, go by different names in South India. 

* See his Telugu-English Dictionary, p. 1058. 

^ Essay on Canarese Literature in his edition of Nagavarma’s 
Prosody, Ixxii w. 3 
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Begular plays are generally known as that is 

to say, plays enacted in the open. The term Teruvu- 
kuttu or ‘ street play ’ used in the Madras Presidency 
means much the same. In Dharwar and its neighbourhood 
they are simply called Bhagavatara-atagalu oi Dasavatdra- 
dtagalu — the former name, as in Mysore, indicating the 
stage-managership of the Bhdgavata aiudi the latter, 
generally the theme of the plays. More often, they are 
only called Yakshagana, the import of which has just now 
been explained and points to the general style of these 
plays. The Kathakalis of Malabar are, however, really 
pantomimes more in the nature of the marionette obtain- 
ing in several parts of Mysore than in that of regular 
dramatic performances; though, as a matter of fact, 
human actors do take active part in them and histrionics 
can thus be better relieved even in a dumb-show, than in 
a puppet-show. In the Mysore State we come across two 
kinds of puppets employed on the rustic stage ; one is 
c&Wedi the ‘ Ghak'kalada-gombe,' that is, a flat puppet of 
hide, sometimes painted over on either side, often articu- 
lated at the joints, low’^er jaws and lips, and invariably 
braced up to a slender stick of bamboo or other material 
which is taken from the head downwards and is made 
to serve as a handle just below the feet. The stage 
erected for the purpose of this shadow play is very simple. 
A small booth of black cloth is pitched up, with the screen 
in front being formed of tightly fitted up white muslin. 
A powerful light, formerly of cocoanut or gingily oil and 
now usually of kerosine, is kept behind the screen 
on the inside. The manipulators squat at a lower level 
between the light and the screen and wave with great 
expression the puppets to and fro so that they are thrown 
in silhouette against the illuminated curtain to the sensi- 
tive form of the Yakshagana music. The other is the 
more widespread ‘ 8 atrada-gombe’ tha,t is, a perfectly 
modelled puppet controlled by strings and used in the 
marionette show. To the different lirnbs of the body 
which is hollow inside, the strings are fastened, — of course, 
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not too tightly, for that would prevent easy movement of 
the limbs to and fro — and taken out through the head and 
tied on at a distance to a ring, usually of metal but, in a 
few cases, made also of cane. About thirty to forty 
puppets are used in each show and managed by a troupe 
of professionals consisting generally of eighteen persons. 
These people erect a scaffold behind the curtain on the 
stage shutting it out from the view of the audience and 
let down the puppets in front to the full view of the 
lookers on, taking, of course, enough care to hide the strings 
from the sight of the people. The whole show is managed 
so dexterously that it would evoke not a little admiration. 
Usually each person manipulates even seven or eight 
puppets at a show and, all through, the naturalness and 
grace attached to the histrionics and gestures would 
never deteriorate, nor the would go out of 

tune or harmony with the movements of the puppets 
nasmuch as these very movements appear to punctuate 
the songs and speech. 

Gon trasted with Modern 8 —The enactment of 
these plays may, to a certain extent, differ from locality 
to locality and may have adopted, of late, to a greater or 
lesser degree, the more fashionable and up-to-date tech- 
nique of the theatrical performances which are gradually, 
but surely, supplanting the Yaksliagana which, before 
long, may absolutely be forgotten as some other Indian 
arts are,- notably dancing; though stray and uninfluenced 
examples might yet be shown as surviving in places few 
and far between. It. is lamentable enough that Indian 
dancing is almost obsolete, if not practically dead, and the 
tradition of the ancient Bharatasastra almost relegated to 
oblivion, though — thanks to the efforts of some sincere 
workers in this field — some hope has now sprouted that the 
spirit of this age could yet be reformed and once again 
made alive to the glories of Indian dancing. But the 
time spirit in regard to khe YaJcshagana is changed to an 
extent that some people have even gone so far as to 
ridicule the Yakshagdnahv oaMingitDombi Das%rakunita 
, that is, the pranks of a rnoblike troupe of Dasas ; the spirit 
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is enctianted by the more alluring modern theatres with 
equipments of multi-coloured lights and scenery. Often 
we find the illiterate rustic biding his opportunity for 
going into the city and spending unmindfully the greater 
part of his hard-earned income at the tempting dramatic 
and cinema theatres. It may be that the modern theatre 
has its own merits, apart from its being a ravir pompous 
and full of splendour, though, according to some, a few 
concerns generally, if not mainly, indulge in vanities and 
frivolities, not to speak of their avowed aim of money- 
grabbing, which to the Yaks]iagana'^]&yQxs is totally alien. 
If the Yahshaguna is simple in its conception and simpler 
in its execution, there are, nevertheless, manifold merits 
of its own, too, crowned by that easily intelligible verse 
and prose which are absolutely free from literary gymna- 
stics. The functions, in a real play, of the Bliagavata 
who is the ‘ pilot ’ and of the Kodangi, the arch-jester, 
are nor merely felicitous but would throughout hold the 
audience in rapture. The music also is simple and rid of 
extraneous influences. In its simplicity and purity there 
is much enjoyment. The tempering tune generally suits 
the piece and renders it highly effective, while it is itself 
devoid of the theatrical sangati-sanglta which is becoming 
monotonous day by day. The Yakshagana pieces are of 
shorter duration and sweeter in the sense that they are 
more homely than the modern dramatic songs which, 
sometimes, contrast very badly even with the ordinary 
domestic cradle and dmti songs. In dancing, too, the 
Yakshagdna beats its modern rival. It seems as though, 
the traditions of the ancient Bharata-sdstra are still living 
in the Yakshagdna performers. Without dancing, the 
Yakshagdna, w'hether in real play or pantomime or mario- 
nette, is inconceivable. A song is begun in a chorus and 
a measure started both of time and steps either by the 
actor in the case of regular plays and pantomimes or 
through puppets in marionettes ; immediately a pause is 
given to the tune and a great relief is effected to perfection 
by the simultaneous beating of the resonant mridangas 
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and the voeiferouSj but all the same elegant, Tneasuremenf 
of the steps, especially those which form the finality of a 
fala and could be demonstrated only by expert dancers of 
proven worth and long practice. No sooner the last 
stroke is given of the tala than the song begins again and 
continues along with the dance which, at this stage, sets 
off. to advantage not merely the mode with vivid gestures 
and demeanour but also the particular ‘flavour ’ attached 
to the piece that is sung. Modern observers may 
chide the method as bordering on the primitive ; but it 
is a pity that they overlodk, what intricacies of^ the iala, 
are thus demonstrated, what originalities displayed, and 
how excellent the dancing is, coupling itself with a. variety 
of mystic gestures, the charming flavours, the harmony of 
the lulling homely music and last but not least, the 
dignity of the theme usually enacted, not for love of money 
nor yet for vain splendour, hut for aims which are sacred, 
devotional, patriotic, rejuvenating, didactic and even 
metaphysical. 

Onym. — Indeed, these are the features which have 
evolved the Y ahshag ana a time when need for 

them was keenly felt. As a class of Kannada literature 
the Yakshagana may be barely four hundred years old. 
But its origin, apart from the name by which we know it, 
may go back to an antiquity which is enveloped by the 
mist of hoariness. It is of course not necessary in this 
short paper to dilate on times when among the several 
indigenous tribes mere r(ivels of dance and song prevailed 
in addition to their war dances and their imitating in 
peaceful times the prancing and cooing of birds and so on. 
Nor need we even trace how, through the ages, the tech- 
nique of the classical Sanskrit plays moulded the 
indigenous dramatic art in the south of India. 

The term Bkagavata relates to a follower of Yishnu 
or Yasudeva, and clearly indicates the Bliakti cult exist- 
ing in India from a date at least as ancient as the inscrip- 
tion of Heliodorus.of Taxila at Besnagar^ (G. 140 B. 0.). 

Archssological Survey of Xadia, Eep. 1908r09, pp. 126-129 
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It also signifies the name of one the eighteen Puranas. 
Hence the Bhaga^ata plays have come to mean those 
which pertain to the enactment of the glories of God 
on earth. The Han- a performer is also called a 
BMgavata and, indeed, he plays, though singly, the parts 
of all the characters dealt with in the story that he 
narrates. This form of ‘ mono-play,’ if we may so term 
a ‘ Hari-katha,’ which is analogous to the Bhdna described 
by Bharatamuni, has been in existence from a date 
as ancient as the 6th or 6th century A.l). In practical 
usage, however, during modern times, the Bbagavata plays 
denote particnlarly the Yakshagdna. 

The custom of putting up a regular theatre with all the 
accoutrements that we come across now-a-days is, no 
doubt, a recent import. As between the pantomimes and 
regular plays, the former may have preceded tbe latter; 
hut in regard to their comparison with the marionettes or 
to their several forms obtaining in different parts of the 
south of India, it would be futile to attempt any chronolo- 
gical sequence, though typologically marionettes may be 
given the first place, and regular plays, the last ; while 
the pantomimes themselves may be considered as forming 
a connecting link between the two. 

Techniqne. — ^Por the Yaksliagdna players just a 
pulpit in the central or other conspicuous part of the village 
would suffice. The auditorium would invariably be open 
to the canopy of heaven above and the people would sit or 
rather squat on hard ground in irregular rows or sporadic 
groups, sometimes chatting among themselves or even 
with the actors of regular plays, and exchanging their 
insignia of betel and tobacco. The necessity for a green 
room is not keenly felt and for marionettes, no fresh make- 
up of the puppets is required beyond a little brushing up 
of the already embellished garments and ornamentation.' 
The bhujakirti and head-dress, often in the shape of 
kintas for notable characters^ arfe indispensable to almost 
all the actors of a regular dri&aa. These would consist of 
tinsel and glass so differeiitly coloured' from character to 
character as to distinguish one from the other. Their 
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heaviness, however, is a little surprising, specially ' when 
we find that all the actors have to dance with the no less 
heavy jingles tied onto their feet. The dressing para- 
phernalia, too, may not be very pleasing inasmuch as 
they conform to certain rigid' conventions so antiquated 
at present as to fall short of grace and beauty and be 
dominated by some primitiveness. It is true that on the 
modern stage there is much scope for naturalness aiid 
elegance whether in the mode of dress or the movements 
of the actor. Conversely, the heavy head-dress and bhiija- 
themselves offer no true barrier to the actor of the 
Yakshagana, loi, as a matter of fact, his rythmic move- 
ments and music are more effectively relieved by these 
very things and go a great way in winning for him the 
approbations of his unambitious admirers. As regards 
the other things worn by him, they are more or less the 
same as obtain even now ; that is to say, they would be 
according to the requirepaents of the part impersonated 
by him and according also to the attributes of the 
character defined' in the age-long literature of the 
country and by -the equally old traditions current in 
the locality. For instance, the actor impersonating 
Vishnu should have the conch, the. discus, the mace 
and 'the lotus arranged in an' order pertinent to the 
form which is intended tO be represented. Likewise the 
. actor playing the 'part of Bhima should have the mace, 
and he who represents BalaramSi must have the plough. 
Thus the equipments must be sufficiently rich in addition 
to the other accessories like wigs, moustaches, etc., 
required to represent a female, a king or a noble, a warrior, 
a raiyat, etc. Tradition also determines how a character 
is to be painted over and in what colours : thus god 
Vishnu or his incarnation should appear in blue, Siva in 
red, as also a king or a noble, Yaraa and the personi- 
fications of the terrible or bad characters in black and so 
on, actually d,elineated in paany other ways of colour- 
complex in accordanpei with .the countenance described in 
native literature or comprehended by local tradition. The 
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number of the actors and that of those people who form 
the chorus behind the screen vary in different places ; but 
usually the minimum for the former is determined by the 
number of characters in the play itself ; while that of the 
latter, by convenience. The troupe, need not necessarily 
be a touring one, as in the Malabari Kathakalis ; nor need 
it contain professionals exclusively. Female characters 
are impersonated only by boys ; actresses are unknown to 
the original Yakshagana players, though it is true that the 
art of dancing was practised in ancient times by both 
men and women without compunction and that even 
queens'(have taken part in it many a time.’^ 

With such actors flocking about such a stage lit on 
either side by flaring country torches fed by oil and the 
musicians consisting of cymbalists, gong-players, drum- 
mers, pipers and vocalists, all arranged in a row behind 
the stage and a curtain of canvas sheet shutting them out 
from the purview of the audience, regular dramas, as also 
pantomimes and marionettes begin after supper in the 
night, that is about ten o’clock and continue usually 
throughout the night, closing not infrequently only with 
the sunrise. The ‘ Kodahgi ’ enters first according to the 
long established usage rendered into a song sung by him- 
self : ‘ Atake modalu Kodahgi, Totake modalu mulahgi ''—- 
which means that he is as much the foretoken of a play 
as the mulahgi, i.e,, the radish, is of the vegetable garden. 
It is his function to remain in a fixed place on the stage 
throughout, though he could, of course, avail of short 
intervals whenever possible. It is he who, after invoca- 
tions to Ganapati and other gods, takes upon himself the 
prescript of introducing every character in the play by the 
established method of interpellating the Bhagavata and 
receiving such answers as would help the audience in 
understanding the circumstances thoroughly well. The 
character’s identity is explained by the ‘ Bhagavata ’ who 

' Santaladevi, the talented qtieeii of the Hoysala King Vishnn- 
• vardhana is spoken of in several inscriptions as having been 
well versed in music and dancing. 
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is really the pilot of the play in functioning as the stage- 
manager. The Kodahgi in his. part as the buffo, supplies 
further the element of humour which is very necessary to 
relieve monotony at the various stages of any play. Hsi 
pranks are most liked by them. He has the license of 
making fun of any character irrespective of the fact that 
the character might represent a holy sage or a powerful 
king or even the omniscient and omnipotent God himself. 
But on these occasions the Bhagavata puts him on the 
alert so that the seriousness of a noble character might 
not be impaired. The Bhagavata goes on explaining the 
previous history pertaining to a character and the Eodahg 
nods his head in approval saying ‘ Aha, aUave matte ’ 
oh ; yes, is it not so— which means it is indeed so and 
cannot be otherwise. In Tamil the expressions ‘ A, Ama ’ 
are used, which mean much th*e same— ; Oh yes, it is so.’ 

Once the identity of a character is in this wise made 
clear to the audience, the part of the character begins to 
be played. The chorus begins in a measured melody and 
the character begins to dance, himself joining in the 
chorus, only as long as there is control of breath in him. 
Blit it will not be very long before he perforce ceases ; for, 
in the interval alloted for his dance immediately after the 
starting of the chorus, he will have completely exhausted 
himself by dancing and in spite of it has to carry 
it on until the melody is completely sung out and the 
prose passages actually begin. At this stage the character 
indulges in gesticulations significant of the passages 
recited. When two or more characters enter on the stage, 
one by one they enact their parts; while one part is 
being played, the others keep aloof to a row on one side of 
the stage and join in the chorus. They do not confine 
only to those songs which pertain to them. Dialogues 
between the characters can only be through the Bhagavata 
and the Kodangi. ' Direct contact between the characters 
is thus restricted unless mimic combats are to be staged 
when, they have to cross swords with each other. We 
cannot say whether this :w,ant of ^communion is a draw- 
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back ; in a way, however, it may not be very impressive 
and the audience may not often understand things in 
their true perspective and follow the trend easily. But 
the Bhagavata comes to the . rescue always: he does not 
leave out any movement unexplained and the audience, 
too, will not be ignorant of the story enacted. 

Theme and General GJiaracter . — This takes us on to 
the consideration of the theme and general character of 
these plays. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
known throughout India and there is not a single villager, 
however illiterate he may be, who does not know the out- 
standing events of these epics which are full of sacror 
sanctity for him and therefore are first chosen to sing the 
glories of God and purge out, on the rustic stage, his 
intense devotion by impersonating the God himself or 
those characters, whether inimical or friendly, who come 
into contact with Him in His various incarnations. 
Episodes from popular historic traditions are also selected 
to be enacted; particularly those which are of local 
interest and deemed with reverence as having been 
connected with men who unjustly suffered a lot on earth 
and finally were rewarded by bliss in heaven. As an 
example of this we may mention the ‘ Karibhantana- 
kathe ’ which is full of thrilling incidents and pathos. 
Stories from heroic life, whether of original invention or 
of legendary tradition are often chosen, while those pertain- 
ing to domestic life are rather scarce, though not quite 
unknown. Metaphysical pieces rendered into dramatic 
form such as the Sanskrit Prabodha-Chandrodaya are also 
rare. Didactic plays aSj for e.g-., those of Harisohandra 
and Enkmangada are sufficiently large in number and 
never subtle in character as to be beyond the compre- 
hension of the average raiyat. The obscene and much 
deplored act of the hero and heroine kissing on the 
stage has, however, been peculiar to the Kathakalis of 
Malabar.^ 

‘ ‘ Malabar and Its Folk’ by T. K. Gopal Ponikkarr, b.a., p. 89. 

It is learnt that this custom has now been given up. 
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During the centuries following the battle of Taji- 
kota — Eakkasa Tegadi— (1665 A.D.) manifold troubles 
beset the age-long religion, the wonderful institutions and 
singular ‘ morale ’ of the country. There was chaos all 
over and no security held on to person or property. The 
vandalism of the Mahomedans knew no bounds, of which 
the ruins at Hampe are even to-day the sad, standing 
monuments. The natives had become enfeebled ; they 
were skulking and utterly in want of that courage and 
patriotism which only could move them to united action. 
At this juncture the role of the Bhagavata plays, t.e., 
those beaming with martial spirit, stimulated the people’s 
prowess and contributed a great deal to the preservation 
of their national integrity by enactment, particularly, of 
the several invigorating tofayas or battles. As a source 
for the detailed history of particular localities in the south 
of India, these plays might prove of inestimable value. 
Historians have not yet probed into the mine of informa- 
tion they supply. Even ethnologists have to take note 
of them because, very often, they record interesting and 
invaluable facts pertaining to the now half-forgotten 
South Indian social customs- and manners of the period. 
Scholars devoted to the art of Indian dancing and in the 
know of the famous Natyasastra of Bharatamuni may, 
with advantage, turn to these plays for practical demon- 
stration of the mystic gestures and the slow and gradually 
rising rhythmic movements in unison with the simple, 
homely, nay even heavenly music, shining- in its pristine 
glory and rid of the rigid permutations and combinations 
which are often the bane of professionals and more often 
the laughing-stock for those who, unfortunately, cannot 
understand the science. If ancient Indian dancing is to 
be revived, then the Bhagavata plays in which it still 
lives, though sporadically, are also to be revived ; not the 
type that is already beset by the supplanting influence of 
the modern stage, but the type which is simple, unso- 
phisticated and original. 


GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT INDIAN INFLUENCE 
ON CEYLONESE AET AND CULTURE 

By Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, M.A., B.L., 

Rajshahi, Bengal. 

4 

A few years ago I got an opportunity to pay a flying 
visit to some of the places of archseological interest in the 
island of Ceylon and the'^ present article is based upon 
notes jotted down during my sojourn. 

The tradition of the mighty civilisation and culture 
of the island of Ceylon at one time known as Lanka has 
been recorded in the epic story of the Eamayana. The 
authenticity of the story of the Indian hero Rama and 
his fight with Ravana over the wresting of Sita may be 
doubted by some scholars. But the tradition recorded in 
Pali chronicles, the greatest historical treatises on 
Ceylon — the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa mentioning 
the migration of Vijaysinha from Bengal with a retinue of 
700 men in the 6th century B.C. when Buddha was alive 
is still current in the island. They were sent adrift in a 
number of vessels under the orders of the king Sinhavahu, 
father of Yijaya who it is. said, became very unruly in 
disposition and committed all sorts of excesses. Prince 
Vijaya and the followers thus settled in the island. So 
they say, for the first time Ceylon came to be inhabited 
by a party of young Indians. It had previously been 
occupied by the Yakshas and Yakshinis. 

Architecture. 

Traditions apart, the historic facts are there. In the 
3rd century B.C. Asoka, better known as Dharmasoka in 
Ceylon, sent missionaries in order to preach Buddhism to 
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many distant countries including Egypt, Macedon and 
Ceylon. Among the fourteen Asokan inscriptions on the 
Girnar Eock in Kathiawar one mentions Asoka’s missions 
to ‘ Tambapani, ’ i.e., Ceylon. The Pali chronicles further 
mention the gifts of the then Ceylonese king Devanam- 
piya Tissa to the Mauryan Emperor Dev|nampiya Piya- 
dasi Asoka and their allegiance on the one side and their 
overlordship on the other. Soon followed the Buddhist 
mission led by Asoka’s son Mahinda (Mahendra) and his 
sister Sanghamitta. ^ Asoka is said to have introduced 
stone sculptures into India and his son]Mahinda who not 
only ushered in Buddhism in Ceylon but is said to have 
introduced the Asokan character of iirchitecture in the 
erection of the Dagobas which were modelled on the 
Stupa at Sanchi in Central India near Vidisa. Asoka 
married the daughter of a local banker of- Vidisa. It 
seems probable that Sanchi is referred to under the name 
of Ghetiyagiri in the Mahavamsa. Mahendra before set- 
ting out to the island of Ceylon visited his mother at 
Ghetiyagiri near Vidisa, and was lodged there in the 
Vihara or monastery which she herself had erected. So 
it would be reasonable to identify this Ghetiyagiri with 
the hill of Sanchi. For it was at Sanchi that A^oka set 
up one of his edict pillars as well as other monuments. It 
is further narrated that Mahendra headed the Buddhist 
mission to Ceylon. Naturally, the Dagoba or stiipa 
erected in Ceylon might have been modelled on the Dago- 
bas built in about the same age at Sanchi. The influence 
of Sanchi is strongly discernible in the Thuparam monas- 
tery in Anuradhapura. The Ambasthala Dagoba on the 
top of the Mihintale Hill commemorating the death of 
Mahinda was of the same type. The Lankarama built by 
Tissa who succeeded Dutugemunu in the second century 
B.C. was similar to Sanchi. All of them are bell-shaped 
and hemispherical in form. The artisans and tools were 
probably brought over originally from India. It is said 
that there are villages still in Ceylon which claim descent 
from “ stone-carpehters ’’—the appellation ‘ carpenters ’ 
suggests that the stone structures are -merely the copies 
or imitations of the wooden structures. The impulse and 
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impetus given by Asoka and his son Mahinda produced an 
enduring effect on Ceylonese art and architecture. The 
elongated drum in the stupa which developed in India, for 
instance, at Sarnath was also probably introduced in 
Oeyloh. The impression of the Amaravatl school of Art 
was not also found wanting {of. Indukatu Saya at Mihin- 
tale). Two specimens of ’the school in question were 
found in the ruined building south of Anuradhapura- 
Trincomolly road and are now deposited in the Colombo 
Museum. They are carved in lime-stone so characteristic 
of Amaravatl. Dr. Yogel suggests, this sculpture to be 
the Great Miracle of Sravasti. The influence of the 
Amaravatl Behoof can also be traced in the sculptures of 
the Eastern Chapel or : Altar , of .the Eastern 'Tope,,- The 
date of this Tope is the f4th. century, (e/., Bodhisatva 
preaching; also c/. Cobra kingEastern Tope, Anuradha- 
pura). The Slab representing a seven-hooded cobra at 
Anuradhapura shows characteristic ■ horse-shoe shaped 
Chaitya window (Buddhist windows) evidently charac- 
teristic of the Buddhist art of India. 

Sculpture and Paintings. 

The bas-relief figure of a couple (a man and a woman 1 
at Isurumuniya is an exact prototype of an Indian Hara- 
ParvatT image. The early Gupta influence is represented 
by this specimen. . In view of the frequent relil^ious and 
commercial intercourse between . Magadha: and ; Ceylon 
there was the possibility of an interchange of ide&s and 
culture. The most salient feature of Indian influence: On the 
culture of aheient Ceylon is visible in- painting, sculpture 
as well as in the language and script in some'of the epigra- 
phic records. In India 4th century A.D.:is the beginning 
of the classical or Gupta period. The impulse' of this 
period seems to have spread to Ceylon. The frescoe paint- 
ings are all Gupta and Chalukyan in date and character. 
Of the few frescoes surviving in Ceylon, the most noted 
are those of Sigiriya ; tho Apsaras and Gandharvas in 
Sigiriya rook-pocket are remarkably similar to Gandharvas 
and Apsaras of the Ajanta School 
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The Mahayana images of Maitreya Buddha, Padma- 
pani (Avalokitesvara), trace of foot-print worship on 
Adam’s Peak said to have been imprinted by Buddha 
during his visit to the island of Ceylon and the Brahmanic 
Pantheon Ashtabbuja Durga to be found in the Colombo 
Museum and Grajalakshixu ■ representations testify to 
North Indian influence on the Ceylonese art where the 
Mahayana School of thought is said to have been domi- 
nant. 

Among the decorative motifs used in Ceylonese archi- 
tecture. the elephants, dancing figures in small reliefs (c/. 
Vishnu Devale, Polonnaruva), the Kirtimukha (c/. 
pillar from Madagoda Temple— Colombo Museum), the 
pot and foliage, the dwarfs, Makara-headed Glargoyles 
(Colombo Museum) are significant. These decorative 
motifs are common representations in Indian art. 

E pigr a phic Records. 

A systematic examination and publication of the 
epigraphic records have now commenced in Epigraphia 
Zeylanica. We have Sanskrit, Pali and Sinhalese records 
from Ceylon which have proved irseful to us from the 
standpoint of History, Palaeography and linguistic 
researches. Polonnaruva Hata Da Qe portico slab inscrip- 
tion begins with a Sanskrit stanza in' Trishtup Salini 
metre and ends in Sinhalese. The record mentions among 
other things Simhapura in the Kalinga country (modern 
Orissa) and the birth place of King Nissanka Malla and 
that he belonged to the royal line of the Ikshvaku 
Dynasty. Again in the Oolpota slab inscription, the 
beginning and the end are the same as those on the Hata 
Da Gre portico slab. It tells us that Nissanka Malla 
formed friendly alliances with such of the princes of 
Karnata, Gauda (Bengal), Kalinga, Gurjara and diverse 
other countries as were desirous of his good will. Ho 
reminded the people of the story of the Vijayan colonisa- 
tion of Ceylon as even in the Dipavamsa and in the 
Mabavamsa and to. impress upon them the theory that 
Yijaya was a Prince of the. ‘ Kalinga Chakravarti-Kula ’ 
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and that therefore the throne of Ceylon belonged only to 
this dynasty. 

Inscriptions in Brahnai Asokan characters have also 
been discovered in Ceylon. The exact site of Asokan 
alphabet inscription on the Haragama side of Kandy is 
Gonavatte at the 5th and a half mile on the Haragama 
road. One of the two inscriptions is the longest of the 
period. 

Among the minor antiquities discovered, a few pot- 
sherds with Brahmi letters of the 3rd century B.C. inscribed 
on them were found not very far below the ground within 
the inner city of Aniiradhapura. These presumably were 
thrown up in digging the place for foundations of later 
buildings and prove that the site was in occupation in the 
3rd century B.C. 

Sanskrit literature abounds in references to pearls 
and their numerous characteristics and places of growth 
according to which they used to be classified. According 
to this list two regions “ Sainghalika ” and “ Tamraparna” 
are mentioned as well-known places of pearl fisheries. 
Tamraparna — Taprobane of the Greeks— was a name of 
Ceylon. But this list evidently does not refer to one and 
the same-place, but to two different regions. The pearls 
of Tamraparna are described as copper-coloured, while 
those of Sinhala are not described as possessing this tint. 
There is a river named Tamraparni in the Tinnevelly 
District, the southernmost district of the Deccan, flowing 
into the Gulf of Manaar, opposite the coast of Ceylon and 
the mainland of India. “It is probable that the Greeks 
and other western people who traded with Southern India 
were attracted by the pearl fisheries at the mouth of the 
Tamraparni, and on the opposite coast of Ceylon and desig- 
nated the latter as Taprobane.” 

The island of Ceylon continued for a long time to bo 
looked upon as the converging point of the maritime acti- 
vities of the nations of the Bast, Prachi. All countries 
bordering on the ocean and the numerous seas and 
estuaries participated in the trade which flourished from 
time immemorial. The beginning of this activity is now 
buried in oblivion and tradition alone preserves a faint 
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recollection of the good old days. Pearls, noticeable in 
the oldest Indian literature, and the details about its 
classification and value also establish an intimate 
connection between this island and the mainland — con- 
tinent of India. 

Bengal and Gey Ion. 

Bengal included in the Indian divisions then known 
under the general name of the Bast— Prachi not only 
bordered on the sea but developed maritime activities of 
her own, and the tradition of an early connection of 
Bengal in Ceylon cannot therefore be lightly disregarded 
as a mere fiction. Commercial expeditions to the south 
known in the literature of Bengal as the “ Dakshina 
Patan ” were at one time pretty well-known even to the 
inhabitants of the inland provinces. A tradition of a direct 
connection between Bengal and Ceylon, nay the establish- 
ment of a flourishing kingdom of Bengal in a part of the 
distant island and the colonisation which necessarily 
followed in its wake, are mentioned in the traditional 
records of Ceylon where even now some ethnic similari- 
ties have been suspected to exist between a section of the 
Ceylonese and the people of Bengal, fllie point has not 
yet received adequate attention and scientific ethnological 
investigation will be awaited with interest. 

The connection of the Bengal coast with many island 
countries, e.g., Java and Sumatra of the eastern seas dimly 
discerned before, is now gradually growing clearer on 
account of the modern arohseological researches. The 
cultural and commercial intercourse of Bengal and Ceylon 
have been real at one time to give birth to traditions 
about the legends of the island. This calls for a regular 
scientific investigation and scholars of Bengal may find 
here a field of work fraught with matters of immense 
interest. 








-New statue of Balarama 

Image or Yithala, Harnpi with Krislmadevaraya and his wife (broken). (Provincial Miiseimi, Lucknow). 
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AN IBENTIFIGATION Ol .THE IDOL OF ..VIT- 
THALA IN THE VITTHALA TEMP] jB AT 
HAMPI 

B'x De. C. Narayana Rao, m.a., l.t., ph.d., 
Ceded Districts College, Anayitcvpur. 


Referring the temple, of. Vitthaila', the Arclueologi- 
cal Department has given currency, to the notion that the 
temple was not, completed and that, the idol of. Vitthala 
was not installed in it. The annual report of the .Arelueo- 
logieal Department for 1913-23, (page ,67) has the following ; 
“It (the teiiiplb of Vitthala) was begun, by Krishnadeva- 
raya in 1613 M,d the work was carried on by 'his-. queens 
and successors Achyuta and Sadasiva. ' However the 
temple was apparently never finished or eonseerated. In 
all probability the work was stopped by the destruction of 
the city in 1666.” ; “ But the God. having come to look at 
it (the temple) refused to move, saying that it was; far too 
grand fof him and that he preferred his pwn humbler 
home.” . , I 

The above statement is" misleading. .The,; main 
temple of Vitthala must .have beep completed .some time 
before 1613 because wP.knpw. that in , that year .f^ishna- 
devaraya built .the :g6furg, to that ''temph. (Ins.-.Gd. Dts. 
p. 408, No. 2,1. andp. 4i3',-.No.. 38,;,Jns, Mad, ,.Pres^., Bellary, 
No. 337). In 1616 the samp bing,Qoiupleted the hundred- 
pillared maiitapam. v;,(Ins,;Gedt Ilts,, p<’ 413, No.^ 39 and 
40; Insi- Mad. Bres.,, By'» :,344) ;34&)'i ^'Ehishpadeyaraya 
came: to. the throhe i.short 

period iu: which , |o‘ ,pl|,hihii|:je^4dfi%;ithec.eirect^^P.:of 
edifipe.Ayh.i<lh;..aiiTtp''-;htpto!|f}8ta©d?8t||f||i<lifM^l®pl6®:Stands 
even' thday in iM’ 'htate 'ihVdstihg''u’s with a 
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sense of unique grandeur. So, the actual operations of 
construction must have been begun before Krishiiadeva- 
raja. Nor is there any reason to believe that it was 
completed in. his reign except that there is no inscription 
in the temple referring to the fact so far discovered before 
his time. 

There is not also much point in the statement that 
the temple was not completed. The various gopumms 
and martiapas of the temple did receive their finishing 
touches. The assumption that the temple was not 
consecrated is also baseless. The various inscriptions in 
and around the temple classified chronologically and given 
in the appendix to this paper point indubitably to the fact 
of the image of Vitthala having been duly installed in the 
temple. I cannot bring myself to believe that the temple 
shared the fate of others in the general destruction of the 
city in 1566. .■ 

A keen observation of the events following the defeat 
of the Vijayanagara army in the battle of Talikota will 
show that the occupation of the city of Vijayanagara by 
the Muslims after the battle is not probable. The Muslims 
might have entered the city in the first flush of their 
victory and looted it to some extent. But the city could 
not have -been destroyed then. The tide of the Muslim 
onrush should have been stemmed successfully by Tiru- 
maladevaraya. We know Tirumala took some two years 
to remove the seat of government to Penhkonda. He did' 
not retreat all at once. The destruction of the city might 
have been due to other causes like famine and pestilence. 
Vijayanagara must have proved unhealthy and uninhabi- 
table as a result of the after effects of the war. 

■ Nor can wo with justice attribute the destruction of 
temples to the Muslims. They may be opposed to idolatry 
and there might have been in history stray oases of the 
demolition of idols by the Muslims, but they are the acts 
of the treasure-hunter and not the result of iconoclastic 
fervour. At least in the case of Vijayanagara we can 
confidently assert that no temple was touched by the 
Muslims after thfe' battle of Talikota. 'The fact of 
the more important temples among which is that of 
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Virupaksha, the tutelary deity of the Vijayanagara kings, 
standing intact even to-day with worship going on in them 
gives the lie direct to. the assumption of wholesale 
devastation hj the Muslims of the temples with their 
idols. Iconoolasm is not a special trait of the foreign 
Muslim alone; each sect among the Hindus indulged in 
the destruction of the temples and idols belonging to the 
other sects. We find even to-day wandering Sanyasins 
and others uprooting idols in the hope of finding some 
hidden treasure. . 

So, the, destruction of Vijayanagara has come about 
in the process of time and not all of a sudden as is sup- 
posed by most historians. This process is slowly going 
on even to-day and at the present rate, people living fifty 
years hence may not be lucky enough to witness the place 
as we see it now. Hampi will be to them a mere name. 

It is significant that there are no traces of Muslim 
influence in the ruins of Hampi or for the matter of that 
in the whole of the Bellary District. Such evidence as 
exists points to isolated instances ofi Muslim migration, 
and that not of a mass character,' a hundred years aftef 
the battle of Talikota. The earliest mention of any sort 
of Muslim rule in' the Bellary district is found in an 
inscription of 8. 1549, Prabhava, (1627 A.D.) according 
to which a certain Dalapati Nayudu is said to have forti- 
fied a battery and dug the well of “ .Sebhu Devar Bhavi ” 
in the reign of Abdul Mahomed. Who this Muslim ruler 
was, we do not definitely know. The next inscription 
that speaks of Muslim rule is dated 8. 1584, . Subhakrit, 
Karttika, Su. di. 16; According to it, there was a lunar 
eclipse on that day and Maharajadhiraja Hande Chika- 
Malukapa Nayaka (of Anantapur?.) gave the village 
Andarahalu to a certain Koadam Sivabasavappa. , This 
village, says the inscription, was originally granted to the 
donor by one Alamshanva Sahebu for ‘ Vajirike ’ {i.e., for 
being Vazir). According to Mr..Swamikannu Pillai, there 
was no lunar eclipse in ]Karttika of ^ ,1584, Subhakrit and 
so this record .may be a forgery. Nor is there any warrant 
for the identification of ,th& ‘ Alamshanva Sahebu’ with 
either Abdulla Kutbshah as the G-overnment Bpigraphist 
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surmises or with Alamghyr Padushah or Einperor 
Aurangazeb as Mr. V; Rangachari asserts. Even if the 
inscription is not a forgery, the title of the donor ‘ Maha- 
rcajadhiraja ’ is significant as showing that even as late as 
1662-63 the overlordship of the Muslim Nawab or Emperor 
was only nominal. ■ • 

There are references in inscriptions, all dated 1664 A.D. 
to gifts by one Masud Ehan to mosques at Sultanpur and 
Tarapurain in the Adoni Taluk and Bellary town. These 
inscriptions prove nothing with regard to Muslim rule in 
the Bellary District even about the time when they were 
written.' The policy of the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara 
was not one of consistent hostility towards the Moho- 
medans. The Hindu emperors did allow isolated Muslim 
families to settle peacefully in their kingdom and carry on 
lawful occupations. They even took Muslims under their 
service as can be seen from the inscription at Kainalapur 
in the midst of the ruins- of Hampi in which it is stated 
that in the reign of -Ylrapratapa Devaraya Maharaya (II) 
as early as in 1362, Siddharthin (1460 A.D.), a certain 
Ahammda Ehana (Ahmad Khan), a servant of the king, 
built a well in the village. • . 

‘ That the Muslims did not come into power in the 
Bellary district for a long time after the battle of Talikota 
can also be known from the fact that, any Mohomedan 
wishing to do anything in the land had to take the per- 
mission of the local Hindu authorities. As an instance 
we may mention the stone inscriptions at Karekallu 
Virapura of 1615 (1693 A.D.), Sriinukha, Sravana, 
Su. 15 according to which the Dssdyi’s and Nddu-lmla- 
Tcarni’s of Moka-sima pennitted two Mohomedans, 
Mallikesayi (Mallik Shah) and Bira Mallikesayi (Bir 
Mallik Shah) to build small bastions (hude) on- the hillock 
near Virapura. (229 of 1913). There appears to have 
been the ascendancy of the Marathas and not of the 
Muslims' in the Bellary District at least for a hundred 
years after the battle of Talik6ta. The Hande family 
ruling from Anantapur seems to be a Maratha one, at least 
the rulers of that family took Maratha titles like ( Yes want ’ 
and so on. d’he rulers at. Gutti and - Sandur were of 
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Maratha extraction. The local officials mentioned in the 
inscriptions are called DsHyi's and Kulkarni' s. From 
all this, it may be surmised that the Vijayanagara empire 
did not come under real Mohomedan influence tiU more 
than a century after the disaster of Talikota. Even 
afterwards when Hyder Ali came in possession of it, he 
could not afford to be hostile to the Hindu religion. On 
the other hand, he is credited with the building of a shrine 
for God Hanuman on the Hanumanta hill at Eurugodu 
in the Bellary Taluk. 

From what has been said above, it may be established 
that - the temples at Vijayanagara for the idols therein, 
including that of Vitthala, were not destroyed by the 
Muslims soon after the battle of Talikbta as all historians 
have written till the present day.' 

I may be permitted to repeat that the temple of 
Vitthala was completed and the idol of the God was 
installed in it. The God was worshipped in the temple 
till 1664 A. I), according to inscriptional evidence. The 
worship must have continued for some time longer. How 
and when the idol ceased to be worshipped, we do not 
however, know. All the stories about the migrations of the 
idol must be the creations of a later age. The earliest 
mention about the migration dates some 175 years after 
the battle of Talikota, i.e., towards the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

There are many stories told about the migration of 
the idol of Vitthala. One is that a king of Vijayanagara 
had an image of Vitthala made in the Maratha country 

' My friend Dr. N. Venkataramayayya, Evader, Madras University, 
in a discussion with me on the point drew iny attention to the 
chronicles of Muslim and other writers referring to Muslim 
occupation of the land after the battle of Talikota. But it 
must be said that this evidence is not conclusive. It may be 
, that the Muslims struggled hard to follow up their victory by 
establishing settled Muslim rule ; this struggle went on for 
about six years and the Muslipis were successfully driven 
back. They did not again set foot in the Vijayanagara 
kingdom 'un til after the rdigh df ’ Venkaitapatiraya II. They 
■' were satisfied with rule in' the borders of the AdSni^aluk in 
, A the Beilary District. V. ,> ? .■■■v 'U ■ . . \,b. 
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and the God promised the king to follow him on condition 
that he should walk in front and never turn his face back 
to observe whether he was following the king or not. 
When they reached Pandharpur the king was curious to 
know if the God was following him and turned his face back, 
so that V itthala stopped short and refused to move. It was 
raining at the time and the God was standing in the inud 
in a field where a brickmaker Was making his bricks. 
Seeing the God’s plight, he threw a brick for the God to 
stand upon. The God stood upon it and there he remains 
at Pandharpur to this day with his right hand on the 
right hip pitying the anxiety of men to get at short-cuts 
to salvation. That was how it came about that the idol 
of Yitthala was not installed in the Yittbala temple at 
Yijayanagara. 

Another story is that a Yijayanagara king, once paid 
a visit to Pandharpur and looking at the beauty of the 
idol of Yitthala and building a temple worthy of 
occupation by the handsome God, prayed to him to come 
and occupy it. The God travelled at his request but when 
he saw the abode prepared for him, he felt it was far too 
grand and majestic for him to occupy and so turned and 
went back to his original dwelling-place. This story also 
is invented to show that the idol was not installed in the 
Yitthala temple. 

Other stories" are more definite in their historic detail 
though they do not conform to historic truth. One story 
mentions (AJiya ?) Kamaraya as the king who' took the 
idol to Yijayanagara. When he committed this act of 
theft, the devotees of Pandharpur, felt sorely for the loss 
of their idol and being unable to take it back by force from 
such a powerful king as Eamaraya, deputed a great hhaJcta, 
Bhanudasa, to pray to the God and request Him to come 
back to Pandharpur. Bhanudasa came to Yijayanagara 
and submitted his prayer to the God. The God went 
back to Pandharpur preferring to live in His own humble 
home surrounded by real devotees than in the midst of 
pomp and splendour with no fervent devotion. Bhanu- 
dasa was not a contemporary of Eamaraya and so this 
story lacks in credence. But one may say that the king’s 
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Dame may not be Eamaraya but another. Who then, 
could that king be? Some say that since Erishnadeva- 
raya finished the temple of Vitthala, he may be credited 
with the removal of the idol. But the idol was installed 
before Erishnaraya came. to... the throne, for,. if it was he 
that installed , the., idol,, that . Bveht: must .‘have,.- :b.een 
inscriptionally recorded.' ‘ But no^such'inscriptioh-is 'forth- 
coming. i 

The stories purporting that thel image of i Yitfhalaj was 
not placed in the temple of VitthalaatWijayaBagara emerge 
from. the fact that there has . been no trace; .of '.the, idol. 
Two years ago while ih the Yitthalatemple with my friend 
Srlrnan Srinivasa TolappalScharyhlavaru, the> present 
family of the Anegondi Rajas, : we chanced upon a 
beautifiil idol under dhe deferisi:: We; took .it out and ' on 
examining it, we came to the conclusion that it must have 
been the lost image of Vitthala. It had no bead, but we 
were under no doubt about its identification. It was made 
of black granite and polished to perfection. It had all the 
marks of an image necessary for the mula-vigraha. There 
was also no mistake about our identification of the image 
being that of Vitthala.. The characteristic of the Pandhar- 
pur image is described pithily dn 'Marathi thms'^;!J .o j ; 

ithi para.'thayi. . :< ,, . :,d /: 

kati para ^hat.” : ' . . ' ' ',.’1 ; 

“ He- stands- on a brick- with his han-doa’' thel hip.,’' 
Here was ahirnage with its right, hand on - its bright Rip. 
We went into the '^ar&tegiri^vahd- found ..feanes; ; of , the 
existence -of a brick at the ' place ;.5f dnstaliatiph.'o That 
decided the rnatten ’ • /The 'idol i Rad Rhe' im-age of; hisi wife 
Rukku Bai;(Eukminl) ;car.ved near 'its ileftrbip. ' TMs bore 
further proof for the eorrectnessl'dfc.pur idshtificatibh.! We 
took a photograph. of the /Mage /brnt it' :dii-'mGt..d6me off 
well. ■ ■ ■ ' ' "•••' 

I announced the discovery at the Eighth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference and from the many 
letters I have received asking for information about the 
find, I am glad to note that it: has evoked much curiosity. 
But I am extremely sorry that. I could not ' publish this 
paper, till now because I could not find time, to go to 
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Harnpi to take a clearer photograph of the image for 
publication. Delay on my part has resulted in the further 
mutilation of the idol. When I saw it two years back, the 
right hand placed on the right hip and the image of Eukku 
Bai on the left hip were intact, but now to the extreme 
sorrow of all lovers of discovery, both these are broken. 
The marks of breaking are visible, in the photograph. I 
made a vigorous search for these missing parts of the image 
but could not recover them. 

It may, however, interest scholars if I now make the 
announcement of my discovery of the statute of Krishna- 
devaraya in the Vitthala temple at the same time as when 
we chanced on the idol of Vitthala. But vandalism has 
played its part on this statue also. At the time I first 
found it, it was intact except for the head which was 
severed. This head, I hear, was subsequently placed in 
a mandapa which came down recently, so that it now lies 
buried under a mass of debris. The other portion of the 
statue too is now broken into three pieces and flung in 
different directions. I placed them together for the 
photograph. Two breakages may be observed in it, one at 
the feet and the other at the waist. The figure on the 
left of the image of Vitthala in the photograph represents 
Eipishnadevaraya and accords well in its features with that 
of the bronze statue of the king at Tirupati. 

One other lucky discovery made by me during my 
recent visit to the Vitthala temple at Hampi is the statue 
of a queen which, I believe, represents Tirumalamba, the 
wife of Krishnadevaraya. .This also is headless. I placed 
the image of Vitthala in the middle with the statues of the 
King and Queen on either side of it for the purpose of the 
photograph which is published here. 

The discovery of the statues of Krishnadevaraya and 
his queen Tirumalamba is important in that it shows the 
connection of this great royal couple with, the temple of 
Vitthala. It may point to the fact that the temple of 
Vitthala with its outer artistic buildings was completed by 
Krishnadevaraya though begun in a previous reign. The 
image of Vitthala itself must have been installed some years 
previous to the accession of Krishnadevaraya to the throne. 


As for the story of the idol of Vitthala being brought 
from Pandharpur to Vijayanagara, I think it is impossible. 
The idol is far too arbistie for Maharashtra and entirely in 
oonsonanee with Vijayanagara sculptures. But the story 
of the migration of the idol itself must have some founda- 
tion. I believe that it was not the idol but the worship 
of Vitthala that travelled from Pandharpur to Vijaya- 
nagara. Pandurahga Vitthala is essentially a deity 
peculiar to Maharashtra and his worship travelled from 
there into the Eannada country especially through the 
ecstatic devotional songs of Purandaradasa. The name 
‘ Vitthala,’ itself is a Marathi corruption of the word 
‘Vishnu’; the final suffix ‘ala’ standing perhaps for 
‘ arya ’ or simply as an honorific plural suffix, while 
‘ Vittha ’ is a derivative of ‘ Vishnu,’ Just in the same way 
as ‘ Kistha ’ and ‘ Kitta ’ are derivatives from the word 
‘ Krishna.’ It may be noted that Vitthala worship has 
not spread in the Telugu country. 

The idol of Vitthala that is now being worshipped at 
Pandharpur is nob an artistic production. Was there an 
original artistic image of Vitthala in the temple at 
Pandharpur at any time ? I believe there was none and 
if there were, it has to be traced somewhere else than at 
Hampi. The image now discovered and identified could 
not have been the one brought from Pandharpur. 

That Vitthala worship existed in the Kannada 
country long before Krishnadevaraya may be known from 
the following inscriptions ; — 

(1) Vithalamba, the Kadamba princess, wife of 
Harihara II is mentioned in an inscription at Srisaiiam, 
Nandikotkur taluk, Kurnool District, of o, 1315 or 
1393 A.D. The name of the person suggests that Vitthala 
was a favourite deity at that time. 

(2) The same Vithalamba, wife of Harihara II 

consecrated an image of Vithale^vara near the flight of 
steps of the temple at Srlsaila in §. 1318 (A.D. 1396; 
IMPS 1. 483. * ' ' 

(3) Kriyasakti was the guru of Harihara II, 
MuddadandSsa, Vithapnavodeyar and- •Vijayabhupati. 
^Mysore Archseological Report, 1932, p. dOS) ' 
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(4) In S. 1340, Vithannavodeyar, Governor of 
Araga, from A.D. 1408 to 1417, grandson of Rayappa 
Odeyar, under orders of Maharajadhiraja Eajaparamesvara 
Viraprat&pa-Devarayamabaraya, granted a silasasana 
making a distribution of the tenants (okkalu vivarada 
silasasana) to tbe mabajanas of the agrahara of Pratapa- 
Hariharapura and to Mallannaiya, son of Peddanna 
Nagannaiya. (Mysore Archaeological Report, 1932, pp. 211, 
212.) Tbe date as calculated is given as 12th February 
1418. 

(5) A stone inscription at the village Mukkadiharii 
in Harave Hobli (No. 27, Mysore Archaeological Report, 
1931, pp. 123-124). Reign of Vira Ballala in S. 1237, 
Raksbasa, Magba, ba. 1, Vaddavara (10th January, 1416.) 
The grantee was one Yithanna. 

(6) A stone inscription behind the Brahmesvara 
temple in the village Punaje in the Kalurkatte hobli, 
Mysore District. Reign of Harihara II, 1318, Dhatu, 
Sravana, 6u. 10. i.e., Sunday, 16th July 1396 A.D. Grant 
of lands in the village Titisaragada Subiir in the Bada- 
ganiid District to Vithapa, son of Chika Vithapa by certain 
Gauda prabhus. (Mysore Archaeological Report, 1931, 
p. 176.) 

The Archaeological Survey Report of Mysore for 1930 
has the following short note on the temple of Vithala at 
Mulbagal:— 

“The Vithala temple also belongs "to the Vi jay a- 
nagara period. The mahadvaia, about 40 feet high, the 
gopura and prakara wall, are all in ruins, while the 
navarahga is leaking. The main building is however, 
intact. The main God, about 5 ft. high, has two hands 
abhaya and sahkha, — and Sri and Bhu on the sides.” 
The Vithala image of Hampi is not of this pattern. Its 
hands answer to that of the image at Pandharpur, 
Instead of two female figures one on either side of the 
God, there is only one on the left side in the image of 
Hampi. 

There are^ references to other images of Vithala, 
though not consecrated ones, in the Mysore Archseological 
Reports. In the Aghore^vara temple at Ikkeri, Mysore, 
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the third in the row of figures in the lower row from the 
west door-way northwards, there is a figure of Vitthala. 
(Mysore Archseological Report, 1930, p. 42.) In the 
Panchalihges vara temple at G-ovindananaili, Mysore State, 
the first figure on the south wall of the fourth ■ cell, is 
Yitthala with hands akimbo, carrying a small bag in each 
hand. 

APPENDIX. 

Inscriptions referring to Vitthala being worshipped in the 
Vitthalaraya temple at Hampi, . 

(Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1, pp. 302-306). 

(1) S. 1435. On the gate-stone of the Vitthaladeya temple. Records 

that in S 1435, Srimukha, Krishnadeva and his two Queens 
erected the Gopuram and presented one gold plate worth 991 
pagodas besides 25 silver ^lamps, 200 cows and villages to 
Vitthaladeva for worship. (337). 

(2) S. 1435. West of the above inscription. Records that in that same 

date Krishnadeva gave the village of Lingapuram in Tekkala- 
kata and other gifts to the deity. (338)* 

(3) S 1437. Epigraphia Garnatica IV. Mysore District, Gundlupet 

Taluk 30. Records the grant of the village Modalavadi by 
Krishnaraya in the presence of god Vithala. 

(4) S. 1438. On a stone in the 100 pillared Mantapam. Records 

that Krishnadevaraya erected it in S 1438, Dhatu. (344). 

(5) S 1438 * do do do (345). 

(6) Pramadi-West of No, 3 ‘above. A gift of Krishnadevaraya in 

Pramddi the object of the grant being Bevasamudra and four 
other villages in the Bay adurg a taluk. (339). 

(7) Vyaya-On a stone west of Vitthaladeva pagoda. Records that 

in Vyaya, Krishnadevaraya granted Bhadrasettihalli, Sayaua- 
puram, etc., and the taxes on boats of the Tungabhadra (340). 

(8) S 1452. On the right side of the east gopura of the Vitthala 

temple. A damaged record of the Vijayanagara king 
Virapratapa Achyutadeva Maharaya dated S 1452, Vilambin. 
The Mackenzie mss. say that two donors Hiriya Timmappa 
and his brother Ragavappa established the KalaSas and 
presented golden plates. (316). 

(9) S. 1453. On the south base of the central shrine in the same 

temple, dated in the reign of the Vijayanagara king Achyu- 
tar§.ya Maharaya. Records in ^ 1453, Khara, gift of gold for 
offerings by the king. (317). 

(10) S 1453- On the west base of the central shrine. Dat.ed in the 

reign of the Vijayanagara king Virapratapa Achyutaraya 
Maharaya. Records in' S* 1453, Khara, gift by Veda-marga 
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pratisthapanacharya Talavaka TiriiniaMyya of the Bliai^a* 
dvaja gotra and Asvalayana sutra. (B22). 

(11) S. 1455. On a stone west of. Yitthaladeva pagoda. A repord of 

Sadasivaraya dated in S. 1455, Jaya, granting the tax of 800 
pagodas in his own village and some other lands at Samudram, 
Anantapuram eta, by Musalamadugu VenkatarajuTimmaraju. 
(842). 

(12) S. 1455. On the north base of the central shrine. A record of 

the Vijayanagara king Virapratapa Achyutadevaraya-maha- 
raya dated S. 1455, Yijaya. Contains a verse composed by 
Tirumalamma on the occasion of the gift of Suvarnameru by 
the king. (828). 

(13) S. 1456. On the south base of the central shrine of the Yithala 

temple., dated in the reign of the Yijayanagara king 
Yirapratapa Achyutadeva-maharaya, Records in the year 
S. 1456, Jay a, gift for the merit of the king and of Ghikkaraya. 
( 38 ). 

(14) S. 1456. On the north base of the same shrine. Dated in the 

reign of the Yijayanagara king Yirapratapa Achyutadevaraya- 
Maharaya. Records in S. 1456, Jaya, that a private individual 
set up images of the 12 Alvars and of Tirukkachchd-nambi. 
(324). 

(15) S. 1456. I. M. P. North Arcot, No. 212 ; 26 of Sewell* s list. 

The Yijayanagara king Achyutadevaraya in S. 1456 (A.D, 
1534), Jaya, endowed the temple of Vithal^svara (probably 
the temple of Yithalasvami at Yijayanagara) with the village 
of Tenguru in the Ohandr^chala (Chandragiri) district of the 
province of Ton(JeramauLdalam. 

(16) S. 1457, In the main gate of the Yithala temple. Records that 

in S. 1 457, Manmatha, Chickatimmapa granted 200 pagd^as 
for daily offerings in the temple. (846). 

(17) S. 1458. On a stone west of Yithaladeva pag6da, A record of 

Achyutaraya in S. 1458, Durmukhi (341). 

S, 1458. On the south base of the central shrine, dated in the 
reign of the Yijayanagara king Yirapratapa Achyutadevaraya- 
maharaya. Records in S. 1458, Durmukhi, gift of 100 pagodas 
by Nayudu for the merit of the king, and of Ghikkaraya. 
(819)., 

(19) S. 1459. In the Yirabhadra temple at Lepakshi, Hindupur tq., 
Anantapur dt., (I. M, P. Atp. 79 ; 572 of 1912 Skt. and Kan.). 
The Yijayanagara king Yirapratapa Achyutadevamaharaya in 
S, 1459, Hevilambi, Kartika su. di. 12, Monday, (Utthana- 
dvadasi) corresponding to 15th October, 1537. Refers to 
the grant of t-wo villages to the temple of Yiresvara made by 
the king in the presence of the god Yithalesvar, on the banks 
of the Tuiigabhadr^ river, (No. 2 of Sewell’s list). 
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(20) S. 1461. On the right side of the south gopurii) of the Vithalasvi.* 

ini n temple. Eecords that the Vijayanagara king Achyuta 
gave in S. 1461, Vikarin, the Anandanidhi, and made Kuberas 
of Brahmanas. The left side contains a second copy in 
Nagari characters. (315). This inscription is repeated twice 
in two more inscriptions, Nos. 355 and 358. 

(21) S. 1465 On the south base of the central shrine. Dated in the 

reign of the Vijayanagara king Yirapratapa Sadasivaraya 
Maharaya. Records in S. 1465, Sobhakrit, gift of Nattur 
village, land etc., by Tirumala T^tacharya to god Yitthala 
(320). 

(22) S. 1466. On the south base of the mantapa in front of the 

central shrine. Dated in the reign of the Yijayanagara king 
Yirapratapa Sadasivadevaraya Maliaraya. Records in S. 
1466, Krodhin, gift of two villages by Kdneti Timmaraja for 
the benefit of his father Kondaraja. (326), 

(23) S. 1476. On the north base of the same mantapa. A record of 

the Yijayanagara king Yirapratapa Sadasivadeva Maharaya. 
Records in S. 1476, Ananda, the erection of a mantapa for 
the swinging festival by Udayagiri Timmaraja, son of 
Konetayya and grandson of Araviti-Ramaraja-Kondayadeva. 
The village of Tirumalapuram worth 600 pagodas in revenue 
given (327). 

(24) S. 1476. On the same base. Dated in the reign of the Yijayana- 

gara king Yirapratapa Sadasivadeva Maharaya. Records in 
S. 1476, Ananda, gift of gold. Mentions Musalimaduvu 
Yiraparaja Timmarajayya. The gift was made with the 
consent of Aliya Ramappayyadeva-maha-arasu (328). 

(25) S. 1480. On the west base of the central shrine. The Yijaya- 

nagara king Yirapratapa Sadasivadeva Maharaya records in 
S. 1480 Kajayukti, gift of a village. (321). 

(26) S. 1480. In front of the Yitthala pagoda near the gopuram. 

Records that Srirahgayya, son of Ramaraja Konetayya, 
measured the streets of the pagoda of Bhasyhakara {i. e , 
Ramanuja) in the reign of Sadasivaraya. (347). 

(27) S. 1482. On the south wall of the Yitthalesvara pagoda. 

Records that Koneti Kondaraju gave in S. 1483, Durmati, ten 
kolagas of land at Ramasagaram in Kampli district. (348) 

(28) S. 1485. On the north base of the central shrine. The Yijaya“ 

nagara king Virapratapa Saidasivadeva Maharaya records in 
S. 1485, Rudhirodgarin, gift of land. See Inscriptions of the 
Ceded Dts. P. 411, No, 32. One Vithala Dhananivaruiu 
purchased 12 kolagas of land at Rarnesvaram for 60 pagodas 
and gave it away to god Yitthala. (325). ' 

(29) S. 1486. On the stone round the Yitthala svtoi pagoda. Records 

that one Srinivasacbarya gave in S. 1486, Raktakshi, in the 
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i^eign of Sadasivaraya, the viliage of Mnklmndi agraharam to 
god Vitthaladeya. (3S6). 

(so) S. 1487. A. 0. P. grant of the Vij ay anagara king Sadasivaraya 
granting the village of Yasyanur, surnamed Erishnapura 
together with the village Sittilappaka in Jayam-konda-chola- 
mandala and Padavidu-rajya and Padavur-kdtaka and Pirindi- 
milinadu, Kalaveppattu and Vantavasi division (boundaries 
given) to one Seshadryaoharya in S. 1487, Kr5dhana, 
Magha, Su, di. 12, Friday, on the bank of the river Tunga- 
bhadra in the presence of God Vitthalesvara. (The date 
corresponds to 1st February, 1566. Vantavasi is modern 
Wandivash in the Chengalput District). Mysore Archaeolo- 
gical Eeports 1932, pp. 130-145. 

Mr. G. H. Share, M.A., of the Bharat Itihasa Samshddhak Mandali, 
Poona, contributed an article to the Vijayanagara Sexcentenary volume 
in which he refers to my paper read at the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Mysore. In his article, he refers to a story in the 
Maharashtra country that the image of Vitthala was taken by (Aliya) 
Eamaraya from Pandharpur to Vijayanagara and that Bhamidasa, a 
devotee of Vitthala took the image back to Pandharpur. This story, 
says Mr. Khare, is mentioned by four poets about whose dates he is not 
sure, but who, according to himself lived not less than 175 years than 
Bhanudasa, the alleged contemporary of Earaaraja. On a historical 
examination of this point, Mr. Khare rightly dismisses the connection 
of either Eamaraja or Bhanudasa with the migrations of the image of 
Vitthala. He, however, mentions two facts, (1) Krishnaraya bringing 
theimage of Balakrishna from Udayagiri and installing it in a temple 
at Vijayanagara and (2) a batcle in 1520-21 between Krishnaraya and 
Ismail Adilshah, the Sultan of Bijapur, before and after which 
battle there was comparative peace between the two powers. 
These two facts are irrelevant to the topic on hand and prove nothing. 
But perhaps to establish that the Vitthala image was brought from 
Pandharpur to Vijayangara, Mr. Khare mentions a verse from the 
Tirtha-prabandha of Vadirajatirtha, the Madhva saint, which refers to 
the migration of Vitthala, But some amendments had to be made to 
the verse for it to yield any sense and even the amended verse shows 
us that the image at Vijayanagara is different from the one at Pandhar- 
pur. But Mr. Khare opines that the original image was broken after 
the battle of Talikota and Vadirajatirtha refers to another image that 
may have been newly installed. While Mr. Khare feels sure that the 
image was brought from Pandharpur to Vijayanagara but never taken 
back to Pandharpur, one fails to understand why he should cling to a 
story which he has himself taken so much pains to disprove. 
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ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXPLANATION OP 
CERTAIN PRAKRIT FORMS. 

By Peof. a. N. TJpadhye, m.a. 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 


The Prakrit grainmarians are unanimous in holding 
that Sanskrit is the source of Prakrits. By Sanskrit 
they mean the Classical Sanskrit, or that phase of Sanskrit 
language whose characteristics are stated by Panini and 
interpreted by Katyayana and Patanjali. But a student 
of comparative grammar finds that the Prakrits inherit 
many of their characteristics which antedate the period of 
Classical Sanskrit, and in fact can be traced back to 
Vedio Sanskrit : for instance words like saddhim (Vedic 
sadhrlm), Jchambha (Vedic sJcambha) and forrns like -ehim 
(Instr. pL, Vedic -ebhih) and -ttae (Infinitive, Vedic -tavai) 
have no legitimate parallels in Classical Sanskrit. This 
situation naturally leads one to the conclusion that the 
Prakrit dialects will have to be traced back to a stream of 
Vedio dialects,’ only one of which is preserved in the pre- 
sent compilation of Rig-Veda. It may be noted that the 
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Prakrits are the outcome of the attempts of the indigenous 
people of India to assimilate the Vedic dialects ; and being 
unaccustomed to the Aryan speech-habits they have cor- 
rupted, transformed, simplified and even confused the 
Vedic forms of speech in their natural attempt to save 
effort in pronunciation. 

The Prakrit grammarians, almost all of them being 
masters mainly of Classical Sanskrit, analysed the Prakrit 
dialectal forms and tried to equate them with words and 
forms in Classical Sanskrit thus drawing our attention to 
particular changes. Whatever could not be explained by 
general rules had to be set apart as an exception, and a 
special rule was formulated to explain it. Thus w^e find 
from the works of grammarians like Hemachandra that 
dozens of rules are devoted to explain individual words. 
It is possible that a systematic study would bring even 
these alleged exceptions under one or the other general 
rule. For instance words like -yrinto changing venta 
(Hema. ii, 31) can be explained as due to cerebral proxi- 
mity ; and no special rule is needed for an individual word. 
When some phonetic change takes place, it is expected 
that it should be capable of being explained in the light 
of physical or psychological aspects of speech-production.- 
We find that Sanskrit conjuncts ^2/,* dy, <7% and ny 
are respectively changed to cc, cch,jj, jjh and nn in various 
Prakrits in some cases even including Pali. Exceptions 
there might be, but it is a phonetic phenomenon which 
can be explained in the light of two considerations : (i) y 
is a palatal sound, and it is natural that a dento-palatal 
combination might incline towards a pure palatal conjunct 
which is comparatively easier for pronunciation, and (ii) 
the vocal positions of ty and cc are so near each other that 
a tongue not trained to iy, which involves a complicated 
intonation of the breath and the bend of the tongue, is 
likely to pronounce it as cc. Such preliminary rules of 
uniform phonetiCchanges create, in course of time, various 
confusions due to such patent linguistic .phenomena as 
contamination, analogy, etc., specially when the original 
sound is of an ambiguous nature. So we come across 
such changes that Sanskrit tv, thv and dhv are equated 


with CG, cell Qjx^ jjli respectively, for which there is no 
phonetic explanation. 

In the beginning language was merely a vocal affair. 
So in the early stages of civilization dialectal changes had. 
their origin in the peculiar vocal apparatus of a people, in 
the peculiar speech-habits of a clan, in the uncertainty of 
the original sound, in the desire to save effort in pronun- 
ciation, etc. Soon script came to be used as a conveyance 
of language. But it is a defective conveyance, because it 
is merely a symbolical representation of phonetic values. 
Naturally every language needs a special script to fulfil its 
phonetic needs. If to-day an English sentence is to be 
written in Devanagarl characters, it is well nigh impos- 
sible to bring out the various effects of the sound, unless 
certain conventions are created and first explained with 
respect to their values. That explains why the linguists 
want an International Phonetic Script, wherein innu- 
merable sounds of human speech are represented by 
individual symbols which are distinct and clear. Similarly 
it is known to all that so many points had to be conceived 
before the Eoman script could be used for writing a 
Sanskrit or Prakyit sentence. Because of the symbolical 
character of the script, there is a close relation between a 
language and a script that is used to represent that 
language. Script-symbol is more static than the sound 
which it originally represented ; so in India we find that 
though the words like simha, lakshmi and dharma are 
similarly, written, there is a great variation in their pronun- 
ciation from province to province. Ambiguity of script- 
symbols, like ambiguity of pronunciation leading to 
dialectal differences, is sure to give rise to dialectal 
differences. For instance, in Old- Kannada a small zero 
before a consonant represented a nasal (of the same class 
to which the following consonant, belongs), but a fat 
zero indicates that the following consonant should be read 
as a conjunct. This gave rise to a lot of confusion that 
many Prakrit stanzas are uniformly misread by unintelli- 
gent copyists who did not know the Prakrit language to 
detect the subtle difference between a small zero and a fat 
one. Similarly in some forms of Devanagarl the padimatra 
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(Sk. prati-matra) vertical stroke placed to the left of 
a consonant to represent vowels like e, etc., was trans- 
ferred to the previous consonant which came to read with 
the value of a , ; and thus we find many confusions in Mss. 
written by unintelligent copyists. If two letters in a 
script have similar appearance, they come to be written 
almost alike later on ; and it needs an intelligent eye to 
distinguish their values from the context. If a gram- 
marian is once misled by such confused scripts, even the 
mistakes committed by him come to be perpetuated in 
literature. In India Grammar is a sacred science accord- 
ing to the dictations of which we are asked to mould our 
speech ; and everyone is endearingly admonished to study 
grammar that he might not pronounce sahrit as hakrit Mxdi 
mJcala as iahala. What is true of Sanskrit is equally true 
of Prakrits, especially when they too remained no more 
spoken dialects but soon became dead literary languages. 
But human nature is too strong to obey the artificial laws 
of grammar which can hold good only for a time, and 
manifold currents of Indian languages are an evidence on 
the point. 

• It is proposed in this paper to discuss certain Prakfit 
words and formations which can be better explained on 
the grounds of confused orthography. 

Hernaoandra (Siddha-Hemacandra VIIT, i, 190) says 
that g in punnaga and bhcLgini is changed to m. There 
is no phonetic reason for this change, especially when the 
Prakyits can drop or retain g. And moreover the vocal 
positions of g and m are so much independent that there 
appears to be no apparent reason for this confusion. Pre- 
Hemacandra grammarians do not appear to be aware of 
this change. The only occurrence of this change in 
literature is in Eavanavaho. To weigh against this, as 
Pischel has noted (Grammatik der Prakyit-sprachen, 231), 
the form punnaga- h met with in Ardha-Magadhi, punnaa 
in Saurasenl, hliainl in Maharashtrl and Saurasenl. The 
Sk. punnaman for Rottleria Tinotoria, besides punnaga, is 
a plain borrowal, as Pischel also suggests, from Prakyits; 
in Sk. punnaman is used in another sense, i.e., having a 
masculine name, which has etymological justification. 
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Pisohel is aware of the phonetic difficulty of this change, 
and he postulates, with parallelisms in view of course, an 
imaginary stage, viz., pun'Mva, through which this 
change might have taken place. The force of this 
suggestion is very much weakened by the fact that the 
legitimate forms like pun^ga and ptmnda are available in 
literature. So my suggestion is that in the mediseval 
Devanagari script, especially in the Jaina form of it, m 
and g are very similarly written, and it is possible that 
Hemacandra or some predecessor of his blundered over the 
reading. A careless scribe with a little stroke of his pen 
would write g like m as can be seen from certain Devana- 
gari copper-plates of the Silahara dynasty. We have a 
clear case of such a confusion before us. The name of 
the author of Tattvanusasanam was first read and printed 
as Nagasena, but Pt. Jugalkishore later on explained the 
mistake, with the help of fresh material, that it should he 
read as Ramasena (See Jaina Hitaishi 14, p. 313). Thus 
the alleged change of g to m can be traced back to 
orthographical confusion. 

The case of Ghandrika equated with chamdima, 
(Hema. i, 185) stands on a slightly different footing. It is 
probable in the light of the above discussion that chandrika 
in its legitimate Prakrit form chamdiga, might be read as 
chamdima. The form chamdima is known to Vararuchi, 
and it is sufficiently perpetuated in literature in Pad, 
Ardha-Magadhi, Maharashtri and Apabhramsa, possibly 
being contaminated with the Sk. chandramas. Pischel 
proposes a hypothetical form chandriman (see G-ramrnatik. 
§§103, 230, 358, 375). 

Hemachandra gives a special sutra to explain num- 
anna and equates it with nishaw^a (i, 174, also 94). The 
change of this dental sibilant to a labial nasal is not 
phonetically natural. 8k is changed to s, and there are 
parallel cases where the prepositiorial i is canged to (i, 
74). So we might expect nishaw^a to be nmanna. Pis- 
chel refers to imraamua twice (G-rammatik. §§ 118, 248), 
but uniformly he equates it with Sk. nipanna, though he 
refers to Hema. i, 174, where Hemaehandra’s Sk. form is 
not nipanna but nishaiinxi. It only, means that Pischel 
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does not find nishamui to be satisfactory, because a legiti- 
mate phonetic equation cannot be established between 
nimianna saiid. nishanna. My explanation is that witmama 
is. merelly a misreading of nusanna ; and it is already 
noted by Pt. Sukhalal that scribes have often confused s 
and TO (see his remarks in his Gujarati Intro, to Sanrnati 
Prakarana, p. 23) . The form nimianna is perpetuated 
perhaps because of phonetic similarity with possible 
Prfikrit forms oi anumagna and nimagna, with which it is 
likely to be contaminated due to similarity of meaning. 
The form ■mivanvjo with a v. 1. numamio occurs in 
Gaudavaho 1161 (pp. 330, 393), and the commentator, 
possibly with Hemachandra’s rule in view, renders it as 
nishamiali. . 

To the same category belongs the equation bhamaro = 
bhusalo, a bee (Hema. i, 244j. The equation has been a 
problem, and suggestions have been offered by Weber and 
Pischel (Grammatik. § 251); but their suggestions diverge 
from the definite meaning, bee, though they have tried to 
show how the meaning might have come to be developed. 
My explanation is that hliamaro is changed to bhatnalo, 
the change of r to Z being not at all abnormal in Prakrits 
even other than Magadhi (Hema. ii, 254). As noted 
above bhamalo, because of orthographical confusion be- 
tween TO and a, must have been misread as bhasalo, and 
that came to be in vogue in grammars and literature. 

Hemachandra gives mantw as an optional equivalent 
for manyu, the normal one being mamiu (Hema. ii, 44). 
It is hard to defend manho phonetically. In Devanagari 
t and n are very often confused by coypists (see the 
cofusions noted by Pt. Sukhalal, Sanrnati Prakarana, Intro., 
p. 23, and also Alsdorf, Der Kumarapalapratibodha, p. 52.) 
Alsdorf has noted that even U and nn are confused. 
Thus there is justification for accepting that rnantu, is a 
misreading. When once misread, it is being used very 
often like that (See also Pischel on this word in his 
Grammatik. §283). 

In Devanagari script, especially as used in Jaina Mss. 
ddh, bbli and jjh are so similar in appearance that mutual 
confusion is sure to, occur. This easily explains many of 
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the alternative forms like jViao and (i/wo (Hema. ii, 2?)* 
That dlvv is equated with jjh is an illustration of contami- 
nation with cZ/i?/ equal to ;y/^ for which there is phonetic 
justification. Similarly jujjham is equal to ytiddham-, 
because yudhyati is equal to jujjhai. The promiscuous 
uiultiplicity of forms : uddha7n, iihhham (Hema. ii, 69), 
tubbJia, tujjha, etc., (Hema. iii, 91), and the consequent 
generalisation of Hemachandra, bbho mhajjhau va (iii, 104) 
are the clear indications of the confusion becween ddh, 
bbh and jjTi. 

It is in the light of the above remarks that we can 
conveniently explain dhvanih=jhuni (Hema. i, 62j which 
ordinarily should be dhuoft, and we have got dhfina in 
Hindi. Similarly dhvajali &]iovL\d be (7/wo, but wu have 
jliao too (Hema. ii, 27). Also note the alternative forms 
jharaii bliarai (Hema. iv, 74). 

In enumerating the dialectal characteristics of 
Paisachl Hemachandra, possibly following Vararuchi, 
states that y is changed to p in the word hridaya. 
(Pai^achyam hrdaya-sabde yasya po bhavati, Mtapahayn, 
iv, 310). Phonetically there is no justification for this 
alleged change. That, d in the word hridaya is changed 
to t is in conformity with Paisachl phonetics (iv, 307), 
and li is only a svarthe appendage (ii, 164). In the 
Devanagarl script p and y are very similar in appearance 
and they are likely to be confused. So the correct and 
legitimate form must have been hitayaha which came to 
be misread as hitapaha due to this orthographical 
ambiguity. Many authors, for instance Yasahpala in his 
Moharajaparajaya, who flourished after Hemachandra, 
have used hitapaha in their Paisachi compositions merely 
imitating the dictations of Prakrit grammars. 

In Devanagarl Mss. of Prakrit texts the conjunots 
cch and tth are written very much alike. Many editors 
have blundered over them, and very often even in printed 
books we come across forms like icohi, a misreading j for 
itthl equal to strl. This confusion has contributed a few 
irregular and alternative forms to the Prakyit vocabulary. 
The 'wordprithvi is equated with picchi (Hema. i, 128). 
If the cerebral element can be lost without compensation. 
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we expeefi the form to be pitthl. Then we get alternative 
forms like ucchalla, utthalla, {’S.QmOi. vf , 174), only because 
it was hard to discriminate the exact forms. If Mtsava is 
tiGchava (Hema. ii, 22), utsaJia should be ucohara (,Hema. 
ii, 48; here we have nothing to do with the attendant 
change of h to r), but we get the form iiMhara. The 
editor adopts the reading anucehitta in G-audavaho, '238, 
but the commentator once actually reads it as anutihita 
and accordingly explains it. All this means that ch an^ 
th could be easily confused. 

The root accli and its etymology have been subjected 
to a lot of discussion since the very beginning of Prakrit 
studies. Hemachandra equated acchai with aste, but 
Vararuci, Rama^arman and Markandeya equate it with 
asti (see the Prakrit Dhatvadesas, p. 124): thus, so far as 
indigenous grammarians are concerned, the toss lies 
between the roots as and as. Various views have been 
held on the derivation of acchai by modern scholars as 
noted in detail by Pischel (Grammatik. §480). The word 
is of so much repeated use in Prakrits that there should 
be no need of hunting out from imagination any conjectu- 
ral forms, either hypothetical or obscure. Almost all of 
these proposals suSer from one or the other drawback, 
Pischel, after considering the various views, proposes roch 
as the Sk. root for acch. And it is this view that is 
upheld by Grierson with elaborate arguments in a special 
paper of his on the root acch (see Festgabe fur Richard 
von Garbe, pp. 24-32). With thofee four Sk. roots which 
irregularly form the base of conjugational tenses with 
ccha in view, Grierson says that there is no Prakrit word 
corresponding to rcchaU, so acchai should be equated with 
it. The next difficulty before him is that rcchati means 
‘ he goes ,’ while acchai in Prakrits means almost uni- 
formly ‘he is.’ Grierson equates ‘ he goes’ with ‘he is, 
by appealing to an idiomatic use of ‘gone’ in the sentence 
‘ the milk has gone sour and he accepts that the roots 
‘to go ’ and ‘to be ’ can be equated or even exchanged. It 
is a methodological error that the idiomatic sense of a 
word should be invoked to establish an etymological 
equation, ... ... . 
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In view of the orthographical confusion between cofe 
and as noted above, I am led to believe that acchat is 
only a misread form of atthai. The form awl'll needs 
some explanation. In Praky its many Sk. past participle 
forms are treated as regular roots: for instance 
from the p. p. derived from the root ghrsh, kaddim- 

from kaddha corrupted from the p. p. derived from 

the root krisk ‘, laggai from the p. g. lagna the root being 
lag^ palhatthcClitom tho p. p. 'paryastaxh.B root being as 
with pari; dattMi from the p. p. drishta the root being 
drii. These illustrations can be further multiplied. On 
this analogy the p. p. basic root of atthai is attha which 
has to be traced back to asta. The classical Sk. has 
somehow lost the genuine p. p. of the root as, and we are 
asked to substitute bhii for it. But ' from the form 
■palhatthai noted above it is quite clear that, for a Prakri- 
tist or a Prakyit speaking person who is above the 
restrictions of Sk. conjugations, attha is the p. p. of as in 
Prakrits; and such a form can be very easily arrived at 
analogically. Perhaps it is this defective nature of the 
root as that tempted Hemacbandra to. suggest as even 
against Vararuchi. Once the form was misread as acchai, 
it is perpetuated in different Prakrit dialects and even 
inherited in its changed forms by some modern Indian 
vernaculars. That the past participle forms are used in 
the sense of present tense, as noted by Grierson, is a nor- 
mal feature of many Indian vernaculars. This tendency 
has its explanation in the almost universal habit of 
mediaeval Prakrit writers who use the p. p. form as the 
predicate with the subject in the Instru.; and we find in 
Marathi that some of the so-called Nom. sg. forms are 
Instrumental forms in disguise : for instance maff-mya-mi, 
etc. It must be noted that the development of modern 
Indian vernaculars begins sufficiently late, when writing 
was in vogue and Mss. of grammars were available to 
create such orthographical confusions. Acchai once being 
T.aisread is current in one form or the other. The fact 
should not be neglected that, the traces of the original as 
are there in Assamese parallels noted by Grierson. The 
Marathi form ahe and the Hindi form hai only show that 
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the basic form is atihai. Acohai cannot give the form 
alie. The Marathi root asane is not a further corruption 
from aech but only a legitimate descends, nt of as. The 
vernaculars have their modern past tense forms often 
derived from the past participles in the parent dialects. 
This point is already noted by Grierson. This goes to 
prove that the Hindi forms tha, the, etc., are derived from 
atthai, and they do not show any connection with the 
root acoJi. That some varnaculars like Gf-ujarati preserve 
the forms of acch only shows that attha was misread and 
the subsequent forms have become current. That the 
descendent forms oi atthai are available in some vernacu- 
lars at least is sufficient to substantiate my proposal that 
acchai is a misread form from atthai from the root as. 

I think many more Prakrit forms which owe their 
existence to confused orthography can be detected after a 
thorough scrutiny of the Prakrit vocabulary. * 


% 



1 In the modi script n and j are almost identical in appearance. 
And Prof. M. T. Patawardhan kindly informs me that this 
has given rise to certain confused expressions in Marathi 
records. The Arabic word baydj, in the phrase baydj-vdr 
according to the list ‘ came to be read as bayan-vST and was 
■made current, because that also meant * according to desorip- 
. tion . Then the Persian phrase ncbitig noMoS, meaning Tame 
and celebrity which could also be written as nag namos, 
came to be misread as ia? namos and explained in Marathi 
jagat-prasiddhi. 
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HISTOEY OF AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
WORD IN THE PANINIAN SCHOOL OF 
GRAMMAR 

By Vyakamnacharya, Eavyatirtha S. P. Chatubvbdi, 

M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, Morris College, Nagpur, G. P. 



Introduction. — Gram matical sfcudiesare not altogether 
devoid of historical interest. Grammatical rules and their 
examples sometimes throw considerable light on the use of 
words, shades of meaning attached thereto and the parti- 
cular attitude of mind with which people used to think of 
the objects denoted by those words. Panini’s sutra (II — 
IV — 9) “ yEshatn cha virodhah idhatikah” is a good 
example to illustrate the point. This sutra means that 
the dvandva compound of words, denoting objects that 
are eternally (naturally) opposed or inimical to each other, 
is put in the singular number. The examples cited as 
illustrations of this sutra are mdrjdra-musliakam and 
ahi-nakulam. In marjdra-mUsliakarn, the words mdrjdra 
and mushaka denoting cat and mouse — the objects natu- 
rally opposed and inimical to each other — are compounded 
as a dvandvasamdsa and the whole compound is singula- 
rized skavadbhdva. Similarly, the form ahi-nakulam 
(snake and mungoose). Now, in all the examples cited 
hy Patanjd.l'i and Vdynaha-Jaydditya, the objects denoted 
by the constituents of such coinpounds are such as are 
opposed to each other or, in short, natural enemies. But 
in later grammatical works, we come across such artificial 
examples of this sutra as ^ramaimhrahmanam. Herein, 
^ramana (a Buddhist monk) and Brdhmana (a. Brahmani- 
oal sam-wyasz) are supposed to be natural enemies. The 
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citation of this example as an illustration of Pmini’s stttm 
“ yEsh 3 , 7 n cha viTodhoJi iS/Svatikah ” clearly indicates that 
at that time the Buddhist monks and Brahmaiia samwyaA'fs 
were regarded as natural and irreconcilable enemies (haying 
iasvatiha virodha). Thus it is clear that from pamma- 
tical rules and their examples we can sometimes get 
interesting items of historical information. 

II 

As generally known, the term DEvanUm priyah (in 
its Prakritized form DEvmarn pi a or its variant) is an 
epithet of As5ka and occurs frequently in his inscriptions. 
It is variously translated by translators as ‘ favourite of 
gods’, ‘ His Holiness, ’ or ‘ His Sacred Majesty.’ Taking it 
to be an honorific term, Asoka takes pride in calling 
himself ‘ DEvdnam priyah.' The other optional form 
‘ Divapriy ah’ is also a term of high honour. Patahjali 
in his comment on Paninisatra (II— IV— 66 and (V— HI 
— 14) takes it to be an honorific term like such words as 
ayushman, dirghayuh Qindi bhavan. Bana also uses this word 
as a term of honour/ Even in Bukla Yajurmda the term 
in changed order is used in a good sense (cf. —priyam divo,- 
ncLyn-ind,dhrishtam dEvd yajanamad). But in later classical 
Sanskrit works the sense of the term DEvdnam pHyah 
undergoes a deterioration in meaning and is thought to be 
a synonym lor murkha (a fool).^ This indeed is a mar- 
vellous change in meaning. Is it not a matter for 
surprise that the epithet DsvdnaTn yriyah, repeating which 
the most distinguished Buddist Emperor, A4oka, is never 
tired of and which he frequently uses as his glorious title, 
came to mean, later on, a fool and became a term of 
contempt ? But the reason of this strange phenomenon 
is quite apparent. With the decay of Buddhism, when 
Brahmanism reasserted itself, the honorific terms in 
earlier Buddhistic works became ‘ Untouchables ’ and 
contemptuous meanings were attached to them. The 

^ See B. K. Mookerji’s * Asoka, ’ p, 109 (1928) . A concise and 
masterly note is given there on the term ‘ Devdndmpriyab-’ 

^ Gf. — Mammata. ■ - . • - 


students of Indo-Irauian. religion very well know the fate 
of the words Jntfra and ^ds-wra in the Iranian and later 
Vedic mythology respectively. It was due to later 
Brahmanical prejudice against the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka, that the favourite epithet of Asoka became a 
synonym for murJcha in later Classical Sanskrit. Toshow 
this, v?e will discuss in detail the relevant grammatical 
rules laid down in the Paninian system of grammar. 

Ill 

The grammatical sutm by Panini (vi-iii-2I.) shaslitya 
‘dhroSe, means that the genitive case ending in a 
compound is not dropped, if the compounded form implies 
reproach, censure, condemnations or insult. The usual 
illustration of this rule is ‘ chaurasya Iculam' where 
censure or reproach is implied. But the rule does not 
operate in Brahmana hulam, where no such reproach is 
intended; consequently the genitive case-ending is 
'dropped {Brdhmanasya hxlam—Brdhmana Jcularn) . Thus 
according to Panini the form chmirasija implies reproach 
and the form r/iattraA-MZaTO, simply a statement of facts 
(a family of thieves). Panini who flourished long before 
K&tydyana and the Buddhist King Asoka, had no know- 
ledge of the would-be-coming use of the compound Dsvd- 
ndmpriya as a term of honour, and therefore we can 
conclude nothing from his rule about the good or bad 
sense of the word Divdndm priyah which would, perhaps 
in Panini’s opinion, be an uncompouuded form implying 
nothing more than the meaning of the constituent words. 
After a lapse of some centuries, the form Dsvandm priyah 
began to be used as an honorific term ^ so much so that 
Asoka assumed this term as his title. Now, Katydyana 
and Patahjaii, the great grammariaos, who handled the 
Sanskrit language as a living f)rganic language and were 
always alive to modify the rules of Panini in accordance 
with the requirements of the growing Sanskrit language, 
. added a few additional vartikas exceptions to Panini’s, 
rule (sutra) ' shasMyd dhrSk," to account, for the 

. } .Katyayana.the V.ariiikafeara was aware of this fact. 
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bon-dropping of the genitive case-endings in such forms as 
vaohdyu'ktih (the argument of speech), Dnvanam priyah, 
(favourite of gods) and Divodasah (servant of heaven) 
etc/ In these forms, though no censure or reproach is 
implied the genitive case ending is retained. So according 
to Katyayana and Patanjali, the form Divanampriyah is 
an exception to Panini’s sutra shashthyS, akrose 3,nd no 
censure or insult is implied there. Not only that, Patan- 
jali goes further and regards this term as honorific when 
be uses such sentences as prdptijno Dsvandm priyo 
natvishtijnah^ {see Mahahhashya on II-iv-56) and tatra 
hhavdn dirgliayuli Dsvdndm priyah dyushmaniti (v-iii-14)). 
Vamana-Jayaditya in KdiikdvrUti (0. 650 A.D.) holds the 
same view and regards the form Dsvdndmpriyah as an 
exception to the rule shasJithyd dkroie. This is quite 
understandable when we know that the study of K0ikd- 
found much favour with the Buddhist scholars, who 
would naturally like to take the title Bdvdndmpriyah as 
an honourable epithet of the great Buddhist King, Asoka. 
Same is the case with the great Jain scholar Hema- 
chandra who in his famous v/ovk Siddh a Hemachandra 
^abddnuidsana ^ regards the term BlvdndTnpriyah as an 
epithet of honour. 

-IV - 

But the scene changes with the advent of the later 
grammarians. Ramachandra (G. 1350 A.D.) in his 
Prakriyd Kaumudl and Bhattojidikshita (C. 1600 A.D.) 
in his Biddhdnta Eaumudi, make a bold departure from 
the line of earlier grarnmarians. They modify the 
exceptional Vdrttika '' Devdndmpriya iti cha ’ b,s ‘ Dsvd- 

' To explain these forms from Panini’s point of view,, we may say 
that vdchoyuktih, Devanampriya^, pasyatoharab were not in 
significant nse in his timei' The form Sunah sepha (a 
sage) even then implied censure as we may guess from the 
story of Sunah sepha in Aitareya Brahmana (Vll-iii). The 
form Divodasa Panini may have dissolved as divas +dasa 
and not div + dam so Divddasa is not an example of aluksamasa, 

^ Kaiyaia’s attempt to interpret the word as a synonym of murkha 
is off the point. His silence on v-iii-14 is significant. 

^ S©3 the foot-note on 'Tattva-bodhini by W. L. Pausikar. 
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ndm priy a iti cha murkhe’ by adding milrkhe to it. 
According to them, the compound D^vanampriyah retains 
its genitive case ending, if it means murkha (a fool) ; 
otherwise the form is Dgwap-nyafe (literally, a favourite of 
gods). Thus, by one stroke of the pen, they have condemned 
the honorific epithet of the great Buddhist Emperor and 
have made him a laughing stock of later Sanskritists. The 
modern Sanskrit Pandits, acquiring their grammatical 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language from Biddhanta 
Kaumudi are surprised at the persistence with which the 
great Emperor glorifies himself by assuming the title 
Dsvdndmpriyalk (a fool, accordiug to Siddhdnia Kaumudi). 

. Y . ■ 

But literally, the form Divdn&mpriyah means ‘a 
favourite of gods’. How can it be then used in the sense 
of murkha? This question, later commentators find 
hard to answer. Jnanendra Sarasvati, the writer of 
Tattva bodhini commentary on Biddhanta Kaumudi, 
remarks : Gods are pleased with those who offer oblations 
to them. The sacrificers, who offer oblations to gods, are 
worldly people ^nd do not possess the real knowledge 
Brahmajhana. Therefore the favourites of gods {Dsvanam 
priyah) are murkha (fools).” Vasudlvadlkshita, the 
writer of Balamandrama on Biddhanta Kaumudi leuiMks,: 
“The word deva, derived from root diva (to play), means 
playful fool. The favourites of fools are fools ; therefore 
DivdnaTn priyah me3jx?i lool^." Kaiyata in his comment 
on Mahahhashya on II— iv--66 remarks : “ Favourites of 
gods are devoted to pleasure. They do not care for the 
study of ^dstras, hence they are fools. Thus the term 
Dzvanampriydh means fools.” But as we have said above, 
these explanations of the term DEvanampriyah are far- 
fetched and hence unconvincing. They are in accordance 
with the dictum sthitasya gatii chintaniya. The real 
motive of ascribing the contemptuous meaning to the 
term was to condemn (in meaning) the glorious title of 
Asoka, who was a staunch follower of Buddhism and 
whom the later Brahmanieal writers viewed with 
disfavour. 
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The point in question would become still clearer, 
when we take into consideration the following point. If 
any contemptuous or reproachful meaning were intended 
to be expressed by the term Dlvanam p7-iyah, there was 
no need whatsoever for adding an exceptional Varttiha 
DEvdnam priya iticha, to Panini’s rule Shashthyd dkfose. 
Censure or reproach being implied by the term Devdriam 
priyah it would be easily covered by the sntra itself ; the 
addition of a varttika by KattayyanaandPatanjali would 
be entirely unjustifiable. 'fhe exceptional Varttika, 
BEvdndmpriya iti cha, can be justified only when the 
term is used in honorific sepise. But the later Sanskrit 
grammarians, in their vehement prejudice against the 
Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, overlooked this simple fact, 
and by adding the word murkha to the Varttika stand 
self-contradicted. 


HISTOEY OF ‘E’ (®)* IN KANNADA' 


By Dr. A. N. Nabasimhia, m.a., l.t., ph.d., 
University Uihrarian, Mysore Unwersity, Mysore. 

The existence of j in Kanarese was noticed by 
CaldwelP and later, by Fleet and Kittel.'' But Kittel 

* Here printed r. 
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pointed oat that r was displaced in Kan. by r. The 
gradual replacement of this f by r, is pointed out here 
from the evidence of inscriptions. 

The following words contain r in the earliest inscrip- 
tions, (i.e., of the 6th and 7th centuries) : — 

apdu, (N.K. aridu), ajridaih (aridanu), idarui (idarola- 
ge), ejriveppaduvorum, ere (ere), edepare, eji, Kamara 
(Kammara), Kare (Kare), Kajfu-uih, Kittere, Keye (Kere), 
Koi^edu (Koredu), ghanammarittaman, Tarekada (Tale- 
kadina), tejravol (tereyamte), toradu (toredu), torade(tora- 
de), tori (tori', nurentu (nurentu), neyadu (neredu), nere- 
don (heredanu), peran (horaginavanu), Perjediya, poragu 
(horagu), muju (muru), Sindera (Sindera). 

There was difference in meaning in words with • — r — 
and those with —r — -inO. K:— 

(1) aridu ‘ having known ’ ... (1) aridu — ‘impossible.’ 

(2) Eare N : ‘ a Stain ’ ... (2) Kare — N: (‘a bank,’ ‘a 

Vb : ‘ to milk ’ shore’ 

‘ to rain ’ Vb. ‘ to call ’ ‘ to 

invite.’ 

There is a large number of words of this kind : — 

(1) are — : a stone, a rock ... (1) are--N. the rear, the back. 

Vb: to be disfigured, a half, 

or defaced. Vb. to grind. 

(2) iri — Vb, to beat, to kill ... (2) iri — ^Vb. to give forth, 

to rain. 

(3) Uri— a coarse network made (3) uri — to burn, to glow. 

of rope or ratan, in 
which pots and 
other vessels are 
suspended from the 
beams of the house. 

(4) uru — ^Vb. to be, to, exist, to (4) urn — a village, a small 

settle, to lean on. town. 

(5) BTQ—n, a lord, a master, (6) ere — a dark red colour ; 

Yb : to pour out liquid a worm, in general. 

(6) ore — Yb, to ooze, to . (6) ore— Yb, to speak, 

trickle down. to touch, 

n» a sheath, n. similarity. 


ut ■■ 

(7) ore- — the red painting upon (7) ore— declivity, 

the lower part of a crookedness, 

wall used as a des- bending, 

cription. 

(8) Kere a tank ... (8) Kere — to scratch. 

(9) tore — to be uncovered ... (9) tere — a wave. 

(10) Pare— a drum ... (10) Pare— a scale or coat of 

the onion, a fibre. 

(11) ba,re— to grow dry ... (11) bare— to write. 

to disappear. 

(12) mare — to disappear, (12) mare — a kind of deer. 

to forget, 
to screen. 

The context decides the meaning of the word in N.E. 
From a study of the words with r in the inscriptions of 
the 6th and 7th centuries and the corresponding N. K. 
equivalents, we see that the r has disappeared in N. K. 
(See appendix to this section for examples from the later 
inscriptions.) 

History of O.K.x- 

A study of the forms with x from the 8th century 
onwards shows that r is maintained throughout the 8th, 
the 9th, the 10th and 11th centuries. In the 12th cen- 
tury, we find r used for r in an inscription, dated 1179. 
About the end of the 13th century, we find r replacing j 
in a few instances, e.g., neradu (1296) and neradirda 
(1296). The same tendency to replace i by r is found in 
certain areas in the 14th century, particularly in Shikari- 
pur Taluk. This becomes more noticeable in the ISth 
century in the same Taluk as well as in Seringapatam 
and Maddur Taluks (see in the Appendix 1416, 1 420, 1431, 
1468, 1474, 1477). Towards the end of the 16th century, 
the same tendency is found in the region round about 
Seringapatam- The replacement of r by r is more 
noticeable in the 17th century. In this century, both 
kinds of r are found in the same inscription where 0. K. 
had y. Towards the close of the century r is found less 
and less. In the 18th century, in spite of the occasional 
discovery ' of y forms, r had replaced y and from 1800 
onwards ydoes not appear in these inscriptions. 
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jB’rom this, it cannot be concluded that j actually 
lived in the colloquial speech of the people till the end of 
the 18th century. The occasional appearance of r in 
place of r in 1296, is sufficient proof that the people had 
already r in place of r, whatever the pronunciation of the 
latter may have been, and that the writing of only r was 
in vogue in poetry and literary ootn positions till the 16th 
century. ■ The appearance of r and r in prose occa- 
sionally for 0. K. r shows that x was not as common 
as r. 

Anyway, f finally disappears towards the close of the 
l8th century. 

The earliest published Kanarese work is Kaviraja- 
marga by Nrpatunga (about 877 A.D.). Though it is a work 
on Ehetorio, it deals with grammar occasionally. The 
use of r there is in no way different from that in the 
Inscriptions of the 9th Century adara (1. 13) Perara (1. 14 ) 
beye (I. 46) pmdayol (I. 81) eralterakke (I. 114) muyarola 
(I. 120) mirada (II. 142) arivina (III. 81) kiyidu 
(III. 176). ' 

As already stated in my. paper on “ The History of 
P in Kanarese (BSOS YIH. 2), there are four 0. K. 
Grammars : — 

I. 1046. Kavy&valdhana by Nagavanna. 

The author includes y in the alphabet (Sutra 6) and 
states that r becomes r before a consonant (Sutra 65). 
The examples he quotes from ancient Kanarese works 
cortoborate our inference about r in the inscriptions of the 
11th century. 

II. 1045. Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana by the 
same author^ Nagavarma. 

He included r in the Kannada alphabet (Sutra 10). 

■ — ay is shown by him to be the suffix for the neuter stems 
ending in — u, adu+a y+a >adaya (gen. sg. of adu.) 
(Sutra 66). In Sutras 186 and 187, he states that — kaya 
and gaya are used as suffixes in taddhitas or secondary 
derivatives, to mean ‘ the . maker of.’ Once again he refers 
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to r and states that roots ending in — ju have their past 
tense in — tta— (Sutra 229.) 

If we take his examples into consideration, the posi- 
tion of r is the same as the one in the inscriptions of the 
12th century. The examples are mare, more (S. 10) 
adajol (S. 10 Com.) teru, pojru and peyu (S. 229). 

III. 1260. Karnataka Sahclmnanklarpana 
by Klsiraja. 

The author includes y in the Kannada alphabet (S. 
18). The position of r in this work is in no way different 
from that in the inscriptions of the 13th century. His 
examples under the following Sutras bear out the state- 
ment made above : 173, 181, 184, 188, 209, 210, 238, 
240. 

IV. 1604, Karnataka Sabdanusdsana, 
by Bhatfakalamka. 

He includes r in the Kannada alphabet (Sutra 1). 
The author of this grammar simply paraphrases in the 
following sutras, 362, 363, 354,365, 369, 379, 483, 484, 
564, 566, 567, what Ke^iraja has said in his Sabdamani- 
darpana. He is more a commentator on Kesiraja’s 
grammar. Here we do not get any corroboration of the 
actual position of r, as he is discussing the forms in the 
ancient Kavyas and does not take into account the con- 
temporary speech. 

There is no grammar which deals with the language 
of the 17 th century onwards till about the close of the 
19th century. 

The inferences are corroborated till the 14th century 
by grammarians. But the last grammarian has not con- 
sidered the language of his times. But the MSS. of 
literary works are liable to change at the hands of the 
scribes, commentators and editors of later years. The 
examples from Karnataka Kavi Carite, Vols. II and III 
have been taken to show that the evidence of inscriptions 
are more reliable : 

From K. E. C. Vol II, - 141 3, Muyukhanduga (46);' 
1424. Kareva (48) 1430. neyeyadu (67) meyeva (67), 1485. 

^ The number in tbe brackets denotes page. 
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baride, tore (136), 1600 mereduvu (143), erisiye (149), 
bari kaige (149), 1526. alkarina (209), 1635 mdranaridu 
(283), 1550. mobigalarike (236), 1590 adayol (313), 1599 
poraYarge (316), 1600 merede (^7), muriyalli (324) 1606 
imarigala (362) turubi (362), top (353), 1611. Karedeno, 
jlvisalajade (356), 1620. nireyavare (362), 1640. Kotadu 
(370), 1646 arasuva (872) 1648 nere beye (375), 1650 
ineyedan (383) ciyittu (383) jayittu (383) birittu (383), 
guyiyaytu (390), odayuta (403) neye (403), bedayuta (403), 
1672. Kaiseregondu (456) ayiyade (458), idaya (459), 
teyadim (460). 1675 muyaneya (465) ayiyada (494), 1677. 
yeyuva (497). 

The y is less noticeable in prose works than in very 
high-class poetry, where archaic forms were specially 
selected and used. All the examples given below are from 
Kavyas: — 

1680. mlyida, muyidu (508), 1700. y very infrequent, 
baydeyeya, buddhidoyasittu (525), beragagi (526) nuyai- 
vattondu (526.) 

We see y in Sarvajnavachana {e.g. about 1700 A. D.) 
very infrequently. 

e.g, ayivu, mayavu, beyilla (p. 566), 1712. teradali. 

E. K~ a. FoL III.— (2)., 1715 eyagida (5) 7311.teyeda 
(14) 1723. torittu (18), hayiduvu, tayiduvu, jayiduvu, uyi, 
niyeyara (19), tirrane, biyyane, sayyane, (19), payumbale 
(21), 1740. mayemadi (50). 1746. Orate, kayeva, ayiye (66). 
1750. Kayisidal, gayigaliyali (79), neyila, poyamattu (85), 
keye, toye, aye (88) 1770. toyu (131), 1775 mayeyaro, 
toyeyaro (138), 1780. mareyalu, eyi, eyagadiha (143), 1800. 
ayuhinimda, ayivumayave. (161). 

y is found in poetry very rarely after 1740, but none 
in prose. 

After 1800, y is rarer still. 1830 ivarolagilla. K.E.C. 
III. (p. 187) 1840. bedaye (191) ayiyadiral, muridu. 

No y is found either in prose or poetry after 1850 in 
K.K.O. . ■ - ■ 

. ■■ But the inscriptions are not capable of being changed 
by these editors or scribes; Hence the evidence of the 
inscriptions of the later centuries are to be relied on as 


authoritative, till it is disproved by stronger and more 
authentic sources of information. 

This r is found in Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and 
Kanarese. In the words with- -r—, found in the inscrip- 
tions of the 6th and 7th centuries, j is found intervocalic- 
ally and not initially. In Ms Dictionary, Kittel gives a 
few words (about 2S) with initial i which are really 
corruptions or mistaken spellings of words with y — . 
In the following inscriptions r is found initially. 

1124. yoMsi (to deride', EC. V. On. 149 1224. Eatta- 
palli, EG. XI DN. 1300. yatta, rattiga, K.K.C. I, P. 402. 
1300. yatta Yedamgam. KKC. I, p. 401. Thus r is not 
found initially either in Tamil or Malayalam. But 
Sitaramacarlu in his “ Sabdaratna karamu” (1929) gives 
on pp. 673-675 a number of Telugu words with initial y. 
0. P. Brown does not mention any Telugu words with 
initial y in his Telugu — English Dictionary in the first or 
second edition. In modern Telugu, as in X.K., initial or 
intervocalic y is not used. Tulu has not got this y at all 
now. In N. T., the distinction between y and r is dis- 
appearing in all parts of the Madras Presidency except in 
the extreme South : — kiyudu and kirudu (vanity) ; koyu- 
dal and korudal (prayings) ; tayai and tarai (grouad) ; 
tayuvay and taruvay (proper time.) 

In the following T. — y — >T. — t — and T. jt>T. — 

tt— 

Kayi and kati (to bite) ; tayi and tati (a stick) ; koiyarn 
and kottam (triumph) ; Koyyudal and kottudal (digging) 
But-— yy— is found in a large number of Telugu words, 
but these are pronounced, not as — ttr — or — ttr — , but as — 
rr — . A few of them are mentioned here ; — 

Tel. arya (a division of a chamber). K. aye : irya 
(the male of the antelope) ; kayyu (a ploughshare) ; 
Kiyyumpurugu (a cicada, a noisy insect) ; Kuyya (small 
young) ; ku]Rri (a milking cow) ; gayye (a instrument for 
catching fish) ; goyye (a sheep) ; chiyra (a peg) ; cinru 
(anger) ; K. Sittu (anger) ; tuyru (in haste) ; Skt. tvarita ; 
toyya (a hole- in the trunk of a tree) ; nayya (a troublesome 
milch cow) ; payra (a bog) ; purru (soft mire) ; Puyre (the 
skull) ; K. burude (the skull) ; . bayye (a female buffalo.) ; 
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bujri (a heifer) ; borya (a pot-belly) ; K. bojju ; Mij^u (in 
rising ground); T. medu ; K. medu; M. Medii ; rao^Rfa (a 
Scream) ; K. more ; va^fu (a heap) ; sorra (a shark). 

The few corresponding words indicate that at one 
time Te — rr — was pronounced as — tt — or — tt — : 

The Telugu schokrs or peasants do not pronounce 
these words as Tamil — ^ir — , but only as — rr — (a long r). 
Further in N. Te, the long— jr— is shortened and — r — is 
used in place of y. In Kan. — ry — is found in sonae 
inscriptions, but the pronounciation is— rr — . In N. K. 
it is written and pronounced as — rr — . Surrethbinaxh, 
(Be. V, BL. 77). Kittel’s equating tirrarie to tittane in 
his dictionary is wrong as can be seen from his own 
edition of SMD. p. 393 (SMD. S. 307). These are 
onomatopoeic words. In Tamil, r is used in place of 
— n~, — t — , — 1 — before — k — , — c — and — p. 

I. — N — .(1) where — nr — > — ^ix — . 

Nws: an.ru — ann (then); inyu — irru (now); enru 
eyru (when) ; onru — oryu (one) 

(2) where — n — > — r — . 

tankaval — taykaval (self-protection) ; tankolai — tay- 
kolai (Suicide).; tancuttu — tarcuttu (self-reference); tan- 
celvam — taycelvam (once own property) ; tanpadi — tarpadi 
( a lark.) 

II. — >— y— . 

, Lws : Dtkatam — uykatam (an elephant in rut.); 
utkrstam— uykrttam (excellence); udgara — uykaram (vomit- 
ting) ; utsarga — urcarkam (abandonment.) ; utpatti — 
urpatti (birth) ; kutsita— ku.ycitam (abhorence); tatkalam — 
taykalarn (the fixed time); tadbhavam— tarpavam (born 
of that) ; , balatkaram — palaykaram (force, compulsion) ; 
bhaskaran — paykaran (the Sun) Vatsanabhi — Vaycanapi 
(a kind of poison). 

III, , — 1— >~y— . ; . , 

■ alpam— aypam (trifling); ulka—urkai (a meteor); 
kalka — kaykam (drugs pounded for the preparation of 
decoctions, oils, etc.),: kalki— kayki (ahorse) ; svalpam— 
soypam (a little.) J. nalgati-ynarkati .(bliss) ; nalkanavu— 
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nai’kanavu (a good dream) ; nalpendu— naypendu (a good. 
Woman) ; nalclr — naycir (a good state). 

This change of — 1 — to — r — is also found in the 

O. K. of the inscriptions studied. Niyisidom set-up ” or 
“ caused to stand.” is from nil — to stand. T. M. Ml- — 
to stand. Te. Nilu— to stand. This root ‘ nil,’ when 
converted into a causative, — 1-> — y— in 0. K. as it does 
in 0. T. niruttu — to cause to stand, (cf. p. 37’ niyugal , 

P. 38’ nirisida. What is the nature of this ? Of. Nilisidom 
page 66’ part I. A., P. 67’. Part I. A. niliside.) 

In Kanarese, roots teyu, peyu, and poyu form their 
past tense vyith — tt — , i.e. tettaih, pettam, pottam (EBB. 
229 Smd. 240). But this long —t — in the past shows 
clearly the following : — 

ter, pey, por, are the roots. When — da- -the past 
tense sufdx, is added ter' — da>tetta; per— da>petta; 
por— da >potta. Unless — da — is derived from 
<* — nta— (K. — y— ) or — ta — (E. — y — ), 
this change is impossible. Ter — * nta=ter (n) ta; the 
pre-consonantal nasal disappears ; terra =tetta. Similarly 
for petta and potta. This shows that in O.Ean also 
rr> — tt — . 

In 0. E. Eiridu > kuyu before Consonants, e.g. 
Euyudadi. But before vowels kiyu > kit, e.g. kiru — adi 
>kittadi ; kiyu— esal > kittesal(SMD 181). This shows 
that in 0. E. — ry — used to become - -tt — . 

In Eanarese, peyagu is replaced by peda in compounds 
(smd. 173. E. S. S. 369.) e.g. pedamgay, pedagay, 
pedadale. Eanarese grammarians state that r gives rise 
to r when pronounced with greater pressure and force. 
(EVV. 6 ; EBB. 10 ; SMB.' 18 and 19. E.S.S. 1.) Accord- 
ing to these, y is a cerebral, (ef. p.' 38. ' A.D. 1021 ’ 
nadoyeya). 

I suspect pera<p6da <* peta. This gives us 
pedagay. In Tel. also we find peda in the same sense e.g. 
pedabuddhi (U ttara Kamayapa 7 ch). This; peda I gives us 
a hint as to the probable reason of the grammarians to 
call r a cerebral, When single 

— y — is equal to — ^t — <-^t — 

‘ My book “ Grammar oi the Oldest Eanarese Inscription.” 
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Ean and Tel. voiced the intervocal single surds and used 
the sonant symbols for the voiced stops. But when 
—rr-- became — tt' — or—tt — , the sound value was 
retained; Why it is — tt— or— tt— sometimes is at 
present unknown. 

Further, surds coming after — -r — of roots in Eana- 
rese do not become sonants, but those sounds that come 
after r^ Sonants. (Sutra 29 KBB; Smd. 66, 66 ; ESS. 
89 and 90. See page 42’ part I B.) This clearly shows 
that it is a stop and a surd. Further, this r when followed 
by a surd becomes r and, later, is assimilated to the surd. 
In idarke, — ar— is the suffix ; in place of — ad—, — aj— 
is used here, perhaps for dissimilation; idu— ar — ke> 
idarke. This idarke > idakke in N. E. Cp. T. idarku. 

Also, in the inscriptions r is used for representing the 
upadhmaniya breathing before - — p — : 

1. nirpindam (E. C. II. 63. 1163. A. D.) 

2. payahpura is written payarpura (B.O. XIII 

P.' 36.) 

3. bhavinah parthiveudran is bhavinarper — (52) 

B. I.’XV. p. 261110A. D. ) 

4. Vigatabhayayas’ arpataka (67) E. 0. IV. Yd, 

' 60, 890 A . D. ' 

This mistake is due to the similarity in the shape of 
the symbol for upadhmaniya breathing and — r — , 0. E. 
y is used wrongly for Skt. r. e.ff. arula Eamara 
rudhi, ayudha-kaya and gaya in the inscriptions and 
grammars. Probably the pronunciation was like that. 

r is used in later inscriptions in place of — s — 

Puypa (6) E. I. XII. p. 271. 1189. E. I.’ XV p. 
33. 1189. 

Puypayudham (22) E. C. VII. Sk. 185, 1168 A. D. 
In Tamil,— s— is represented by — t — 

Skt. puspa=T. putpam — a flower. 

Skt. Visesakam — T. Visetakam — anything special. 

This suggests that Ean, r may correspond to T. — 
t though this use of r may be due to a confusion with 
the upadhamaniya. 

Ail these show that r in Eanarese is a cerebral 



according to the grammarians. Since it is now lost in 
N. K., it is not possible to find out what its phonetic 
value may have been. That it represents a stop, perhaps 
an alveolar, which can become a dental or a cerebral and 
not the continual r, is definite. 

OrignofO^K.x. 


I. (a) Pr. Drn. * —t— after short vowels:— 


Kan, 

T. 

M. 

Tel.' 

' ■ Tu. 


















(— d— ) 

ara (virtue) 


aram 




aru‘(Six) 


aru 

aru 

aru 

aji 

ari (to know) 


ari 

ari 

eruka 

ari 

ere (lord, master) 


irai 

irai 



[era (to ascend) 


eru 

era 

e^u 

eru] 

kore (to cut) 


kurai 

kurai 

korata 

kore 

tera (an opening) 


tira 

i 

teracu 

tere 

toradu (to leave) 


tura 

tura 

toragu 

torapuni 

[nur (a hundred) 


nuru 

nuru 

nuru 

nudu] 

nere (to become complete) 


nirai 

nirai 

nerayu 

nerevuir 

Peran (an outsider) 


Piran 

Piram 

Pera 


Poragu (outside) 

• •• 

Puram 

Puram 

Purugu 


Veragu (alarm) 


Veruppu 

Yeri 

Veragu 

Verri 

{b) Pr. Drn. * — 

•t— 

after long vowels : — 


Kan. 

Tel.; 

M. 

Tl. . 

Tu. 

1. Niru vb ‘to reduce 

to 

niru 

1- 

i 

i 

, niru 

niru 


powder ' n. ‘ power ashes’ 





2. IS! aru to stink ’ 


naru 

naru 

naru 


3. Paru ‘ to jump ’ 

... 

Paru 

Paru 

Paru 


4. here ‘ Separate ’ 


Vere 

Veru 

Veru 

bete 

5. maru ‘to barter, to 

ex- 

maru 

maru 

maru 


change ’ 






6. miru ‘ to surpass ’ 


miru 

miru 

miru 


7. m5re * the face ’ 

. . 

morai 

m5ra 

mojra 




‘the chili' 




8. Saru ‘ broth ’ 

^ • 

Caru 

Caru 

Caru 


9. Sure ‘ Plundering ’ 


cu,pi 

Ourai 

< ■'-Cure 






(Sure) 
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II. But Pr. Dm. *-nd— after long YOW6ls>Ean.'— -d— 
and—T — and M.—ny. — K. Ida'—T. I. nyav , 

III. (a)But Pr. Dr. — ^nt— (after short vowels) has 
K— nd — and T, ny— after a short vowel in the following:— 


T. 

Onru (one) 
anj^u (then) 
inru (now) 
enru (when) 
konru (having killed) 
senru (having gone) 
ninrn (having stood) 
knnru (to diminish) 
kanru (a calf) 
venru (Scorched) 


K. 

ondu 

andn 

indu 

endu 

kondu 

Sandu 

nindu 

kundu 

kandu (karn also) 
vendu. 


Sometimes in colloquial speech of Villagers T.-nr.> 
— nne.(?. iDru>innu;enru>eDnu; onru>onnu. Kanfu> 
kannu ; as in Mai. onru>M. onnu ; Panri>Pahni ; 
Venru>Yennu. 


(b) Pr. Drn * — nt — 

(after long vowels) : — 


K, 

T. 


Tel. 

Tu. 

— r— . 

— nr — 

— r— 


—3'“ 



(and later 


— r- 



assimi 

— n*— 




lation) 



n^n (to fix, to support) ... 

torn2 

unnn 

unn 

urn 

torn (to appear) 

tonru 

tonnu 

tocn 

toj 

murn (three) 

munrn 

mhnnn 

mudn 

muj 


In Tu., Kan jf is found as — J— before short vowels 
also:— 


K. arn ‘ to be dried ’ 

K. bari ‘ empty ’ 

K. karn * a calf ' 

Kan r corresponds to Tu. — r. 

K. 

oragu “ to lean, to lie down ” 
ka^u “ to vomit 
kirn “ to scratch ” 
knri “ a sheep ... 

kesarn mud’’ ... 

ja^u ‘‘to slip'' 


Tn. aj 
Tn. baji 

Tn. kamji (cp. T. 

kanru) 

Tn. 

Orag 

Karn 

Kim 

Knri 

Kesar 

J&r 



besar ** to disgust ” 
miru ‘‘ to transgress ” 

Saru to proclaim ” 

Sere “ confinement ’’ 

In two words Kan. 
K. adara ‘ of that ’ 

K. here ‘ different ’ 


besar 

... ... mir 

... Sar (cp. T. Oarru) 
... Sere. 

— r— corresponds to Tu. — t— 

... Tu. ayta 
... Tu. bete 


Kan. — r — corresponds to Tu. — d — : 


after short vowels^ after long vowels. 



K. 

Tu. 


K. 

T. 

ore ' 

a Sheath 

... ude 

naru 

‘ to stink ’ 

nadu 

kiru ‘ 

small ’ 

... kidu 

nuru ' 

'100' 

Nudu 

kere 

Pore 

mare 

muri 

' a tank ' 

‘ burden ’ 

‘ a Screen. ’ 

‘ to break ’ 

... kedu 
... pude. 

... made 
... mudi 

maru 

* to change ’ 

madu 


Some of the forms in T. with — nr— > — rr in Tamil. 
Both these have correspondences in Kan : 



T. 

Kan. 


anru 

* then 

— andu 


inru 

‘ now ' 

’ — indu 


enru 

‘ when ’ — endu 


anru 

T. 

arm 

K. atta 

inru 


irru 

K. itta 

enru 



K. etta. 


But the meaning in Kanarese is one of place whereas 
it is one of fme in Tamil. 

K. atta=there; itta=here; etta=where ? 

This leads us to a consideration of the — rr — 

Pr. Dr.* — tt — is retained as rr in T. and M. In T. 
though written as — rr — it is pronounced as — ttr — in 
some areas and — tt — in other areas. Many people 
pronounce it as — tt — . Thus in Tamil Dictionaries, there 
are forms with — rr — and also with — tt — having the 
same meaning and used in the same sense : — 



tv. {a) Pr. Dm. * — tt— after short Vowels 
K. T. and M. Te. 

— tt — (■— tt — ) — rr — — tt — 

( — tt— ) 


T. and M. 

K 


Orri (pledge, lease) (otti) 

Otte ... 


Orru (to gain) 

1. Ottu-compressed 

Otta Ottu. 

(obtu) (to unite). 

2. Ottu«together 

Ottn. 


3. Ontu“to agree with ... 

Ontu. 

Karrai (a Collection 

Katte (a broom) 

Katta- 

(Eattai) of hair). 



Kurram (a defect) 

Kutta 

Kudi. 

(Kuttam), 

Kuttu (to pound) 

Kuttu (to 

Kurru (to pound) 

(Euttu) (to beat). 

and Kuttu (to pierce). 

Stitch) 

Curru (to go round) 

Suttu 

Outtu. 

(euttu). 

Pattu (to go over) 

Pattu (the hold in 
wrestling). 


Parru (to seize, to hold) 

Pattu. 

Purru (ant-hill), Puttu ... 

Putta ... 

Putta. 

Perra (that has been 

Petta 


obtained). 



Marru (again, besides) ... 

Mattu 

Mari, madi. 

Murru (a siege), (muttu) 

Muttu 

Muttu. 

Varral (dryness.) (Yattal) 

Battu (to dry) 

"Vatta. 


(6) Pr. Drn. — * — tt — after a long vowel : — 


K. 

t— • (- — 1”~) 

Tam. 

—rr— 

i 

1 

T 

1. uta (firmness) 

urram 

utamu- 

2. ute (a spring) 

urru (uttu) 

uta. 

3. eta (a mechanism for 

erram ... 

etamu. 

lifting water). 



4. tete (clearness) 

terram (certainty) 

teti. 

5. t Ota (a garden) 

torram ... ... 

totamu. 

6. nata (stench) 

narram (nattam) 

natamu. 

7. matu (a reply) 

marram ... 

mata. 


In a few cases, the — xj — ■ of T. corresponds to — y— 
of Kanarese and — t — of Tel : — 


Oarru (to proclaim) K. Saru Te. oatu. . 

But T. and M. Kapparru (to protect). K. Kapadu. Te. Kapadu: 
where T. — jr — corresponds to K. — d'- • 


T. 


Tel, 

dd- 


: . m , 

Hence Pr. Dm. -M- 
K, 
id 
(dd) 

(Kappadd) Kapadu (to protect) Kapparru Kapadu. 

Pr. Dm. ^ dd. after a long vowel : — 

' K . ;■ ' T, and M. ' 

■ ___r — -—rr — 

Sara (bo proclaim) 

(Te: eahi) carru 

turn (to winnow) turru 

APPENDIX. 

Examples Classified. 

8th Century — 

740 A. D. Bdattorenada (6)* EC III My. 55. 

750 A. D. teruvudu (22j HG 4 ; tere (22) EC IV; nereyardi fl) 
EC IIIMy. 6. 

800 A. D. olaiiigere (25) EC IV Sr. 160. 

9th Century — 

810 arusasirakke (2) EG III Nj. 26. 
ereyar (2). 

865 nirugal (a setup stone) EC IV p. 200. 

nirisidon I .^nt. VoLXII p. 223, 

870 turugalol (6) EC VII HI. 13 
884 turuvam (10) EG II 394 erida (12) 

888 Peddoregareya (8) EC 12. 
taruvom (8). 

tombhatcarusasirbbar (9). 
entunuru (14) EG I 2. 

890 Ereyamgamge (5 and 12) EG I 3. 

murubhattaoium (9) EC L 
890 Permugagere (74). 
tore (73). 
erina (73). 

Vigatabhayaya sarpatakavabhasa — (67) EC IV Yd. 60. 

898 Parekariibalada (6). 

Parekere (3). 

muru (5) BO III 97 and 98. 

900 ariya (2) EG I 60. 

Ereyarasamge (2) EG I 60. 
muru kallam (l) BO II 443. 

The number inside the brackets after the word denotes the line 
of the inscription. 


■ f . 

Eereyam (3) EC IV Ch. 141. • 

TurundavolaVa (lO) EG IV HG 110. 
turugalol EC lY Kp. 17. 
ariye (9) EC lY Gu, 57. 

loth Gentoy. 

900 irdu (4), Ereyappa (3) EC III TN 115- 
907 perataledivasam fSth day) (3). 

Kere (6). 
avarolage (7). 
irdu (4). 

910 Ereyapparasar (5), mereyapponu EG IV Hg. 103 (10). 

Kere EG III Sr. 134. 

920 Ereyappan EC IV HS 92. 

930 eridode (2) teredavu (E., Nirisidom 11 EC IV Hg. 116. 

934 nirisidalu, EC VIT HI. 23. 

940 parapimge (7) perabagadalli (8). 

meredu (14) bedaruvinamte (19) EG II 138* 

971 nereye (7) EC IV Ch. 9. 

972 Keregala E C [V Ng. 61. 

977 eragida'(5) EC IV Ng. 29. 

978 peddoregare (13), aru Sasirbbarum E G I 47. 

982 arivem (36) Forage (97) Kiridu (100) nereye (124), ivarol 
(104) bare (107) perar (41) iridu (52) EG II 133. 

11th Century — 

1007 iriye (9) p^lruva (10) iridu (9), ire (17) nirisida(23) tore (14). 
.1012 turuvanikkisi (9) EG IV Kp. 16.: 

taiiarisaike (13) EG III Sr. 140. 

1019 Kereya (10) eruvantu (16) iriva (23). 
areyatti (17) EC VII Sk. 125. 

1021 nura, muraneya (l) avudarul (4), nadoreya (Chief?) (4) 

* EG IV Hg. 16. 

Kiriya Goliyam EC HI Nj. 134. 

1022 Kerege (18) EC III Md. 78. 

1031 Kereya (12) EC IV Hg. 7, 

1050 Kereyam (15) eri (23) EG VII Ci. 8. 
eragi (4) nirisidom (l2) BO I 30. 

1067 . arage (1) ariviihge (4) Ereyaihgana (4) Kondarembudu (20) 
Kere (33) EC IV Hg. 18. 

1060 iridu (8) EG VII Sk, 162. . \ 

Heggerege (19) Konareyiih (7). 

Kereyim (16) EC V.ll Sh. 6. » 

turugalam (3) Karidu (3) EG III Md. 116. 

1069 .Kere (8) yere (10) EG III TN 135. 

1070 Kereye (5) Kerege (II) EC I 49. ' , ^ 

1076 berdale (27) garde (27) galde (21) beddale (22) aregereya 


(23) hareHra (24) BO YII Gi. 18 
. (40) EC Yir HL 14. 

1085 arusasira (21) kerege (33) irivakava (41) ariyar (42) kiridti 
(43) pereyamdade (44) aravantage (45) kumbarargge (56) 
harige (51) harige (47) EC VII Sh. 10. 

1087 eredu (19) ereya (17) munuru (15) EC IV 149. 55. 

1087 Torenada (6) EG IV Yd. 2. 

1092 kere (9) ponnara kotta (7) (cf ponnarakotta EG IV gu. 93 
1049) ; turuvam (19) yerida (19) birda (14). 

1095 akereya (14) Kannagereyaih (13) ; EC IV Kp. 49. 

1095 bedari (27) nura (35) kere (43) tore (46) EG I 57. 

1100 taledorade (39) EG II 69; nirisidom^EC II 164. 

12th Century— 

1107 . turuvuniam (8) nerenurusayiradaru nural verasu (12) 
peragikki (12) iridu (13) EC IV Hg. 79. ‘ 

1113 Ededorenada (3) ponnarakondu (5) pallikararum (8) EC 
III Nj. 44. 

1115 iieremadisuttuih (169) . merevuttire (170) arusasiram (170) 
EG 11127. 

1117 arusasira (4) Heggere (29) EC IV Ch. 83. 

1123 nereye (35) munnura (54) EG II 132. 

1144 iridu (6) EC III 22. 

1145 Sajjegeral (129) EC II 140. 

1148 einuru (18) EC III Nj. 110. 

1159 ereyam (ll) peramge (37) astabahirprapamcam (38) EC 
II 345. 

1163 nirpindam EC II 63. 

1175 yeradu (14) EC I 65 arade (23) baggereyumam (41) 
teradimda (57) BO II 240. 

1179 Oramtana (r is used for r) El XII p. 336. 

1180 ariva (12) muru (l9) EC II 71. 

1195 muru (56) kere (54) EC II 335. 

1199 iriva (19) nereda (21) marevokka EC IV Ng. 47. 

13thCentury— 

1203 hore (46) herimge (50) heruvaru (47) iridade (48) EC VII 
Sh. 88. 

1206 hanayomdara (16) manedere (15) EC II 333. 

1217 muruguihdige EC II 170. 

1218 purpas’ araribbara (12) kere (50) EC VII Sh* 5. 

1223 hadinaraneya (2) iridu (6) kere (9) turuvam (7) EC VII Sk. 
175. 

1229 Virodisamvatsarada (4) EC III Md. 93 (r for r). 

1235 nerggiriyan (30) EG III Md. 121 (r for r). 

kereya (4) ondara (45) EC ill Md. 121. 

1276 Mura (38) nalkara (36 and 58) hadinarubaUa (42) eida^a 
(62) murara (71) hanneradara (79) EC III Tn. 97. 
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1278 Kirukula (44) EC II 347 Deverakere (13) Korakodahii 

(19 and 20) Makalakereya (21) EG I 32. 

1279 nurakke (32) ondaropadiya (33) BO II 336. 

1281 Bdadorenada (14) EC III Tu, 100. 

1282 horagagi (27) hasaregallu (30) Edavallagere (22) BO II 334. 
1284 iridn (7) EG YII Sk. 140. 

1290 Hegguruvada (25) ippattaramane (32) arii (34) muru (42) 

EC III TN 27. 

1291 Horasumka EC VII Sh. 78. 

1293 Voleyakara (13) iridn (14) bemtekara (7) EC IV gn. 66. 

1295 eredu (15) Torenada (16) EG IV Oh. 65. 

1296 munnralu (9) kere (11) neradirddn (9) neredu (12) (rfor r) 

EG 145. 

1300 nurayippattararolage (9) here (41) terutta (37) E IH 98. 
14th Gen tiury — 

1309 arnvattn (10) nureppatn (11) neradu‘(16) (r for x) BO VII 
Sh. 19. 

1312 Sarumanayakaru (6) iriduEG III Nj. 71. 

1319 Kere, tore (22) EC III Md. 100. 

1325 aru (4) nurahattakke (10) muru (23) kere (24) muvattaru 
" (25) EC ill, Tn. 99. 

1332 Karunisidharu (32) BO III,' Nj.65, (r for r.) 

1336 Kamcagara (13) EC IV, yl. 38- 

1336 Kere (l) muvattara (4) teruta (9) Karanathamge (4) BO IV 
ng* 36. 

1368 udugore (76) Horahodeya (67) EG VII Sk. 282. 

1368 miridavanu (29) EC II 344 eredu (14) teruva (12) teruta 
(16) BO III Nj. 117. 

1376 Toranada (6) (r for r) BO VII Sk« 57 turusererehohaga EG 

VllSk. 57. 

1377 Harahalli (6) EG VII Sk. 35. 

1390 Kere (9) eredu (25) EC VII HI. 6. 

1390 Badagakere (11) marevokkara kava (18) EC I 39* 

1396 nuruyentu (20) no r but r. kere (24) EC VII Sk- 241. 

1396 mura (l7) maggadere (21) maduvedere (22) gauadere (22) 
EC Vn Hh 71. 

15th Geatury.™ 

1403 mathadereyanu (7) EG IV Hg. 47 aridu fll) EO IV 
'Hg. BO."' ■■ ^ 

, 1407 horaveyarage (4) EG IV Gu. 41. 

1411 terige EC III Nj."l37. 

1415 mururu (2) (r and not r) EG VII Sh. 31. 

1416 aledere (lO) adudere (lO) EC III Sr, 105. 

1417 Suregondaru (17) EC VII Sk. 37, 

1420 mugalikere (39) No r EG VII Sk, 288. 

1422 adadere kumbaradere (14) (Prose) No r. 



1430 yeradukottevu (19) BO lY ch, 159, EC YII Sh. 40 5 

(prose). 

1431 — eradn kottevn (55) EC VII Sh. 71 (Prose). 

1431 eradu (23) ganadere amedore (30) olayavu horavaru (31) 

Gandiigere olagereya (40) No r. EC VII Sh. 71. 

1432 horavaru (20) EG III Sr. 7. 

1437 Heggerege (19) Knriterige (No r) EG III Tn. 47. 

1437 Kamigereya BO III ML 4. 

1458 Kere (no r) (63) Kumbara (61) no r. EG III Sr. 133 Kere 
(37) EG III Sr. 89. 

1474 Kaligereya (no r) EG III ML 121. 

1477 Arasanakere (8) but vomdukereyaru (ll) no r. BO III 
Md. 77. 

1482 Kereya EC IV ch, 185. 

1484 eradu (ll) EG IV Ng. 59. 

1494 nuru (6) kere (6) BO III Nj* 100. 

1496 erevalli EC III Nj 33. 

1497 tore (11) EG III Nj. 115. 

16th Century — 

1509 YeragarQballi (9) EG i V yl. 18. 

1513 dhareyaneradu (69 ; 74) malligere (98 ; 107) (Prose) EC IV 
ng. 81 (No r) 

1513 tierigegalu (17) bogaraderige (17) ganaearaderige (no r) 
ahaderige asagara terige nayimdara terige Kumbhara 
(no r) terige (19) EC IV gn. 3 Karihola (4) kere (10) 
Huregadde (13) EC III Tn, 37. 

' 1517 eradu (8) EC III my. 5- 

1519 baruva (9) Kuruha Javadevapagaudana (6) EC III Nj* 
6356. 

r 1521 Sarvamanyada (5) paridevaya (8) EC IV yl. 21. 

1524 Olagere (247) no r EG VII Sh. 26. 

1527 eradu do) EC III Sr. I. 

1530 tarisi (26) eradu (27) maleyuru (7). 

1530 nanura aruvattaru (3) EC IV ch. 115. 

1532 muraneya (6) eradu (8) oiavarehoryare (9) EG IV ch. 115. 
1538 nura arpattaneya EG III Md. 112* 

1541 kere (24) eradu (26) mura (21) EG VII Tn* 120. 

1542 Karadu (17) eradu (18) EC III Sr. 6. 

1544 mulu (29) (1 for r) Kereya (26) EC I 10. 

1556 eradu (14) EO III To* 108 murake (18) (no r) ; aruvattu- 

muru (19) EC YU Sk, 55. 

1557 talavarike (22) Kuruvadagra EG VII HI* 9. 

1585 yeradu (16) (nor) EC HI Sr. 40- 

1589 Kabbereya (9) EC HI Md- 25. 

1600 eragidanu (4) (no i) EO II 204, 



Iftih Century. — 

1605 Hamgarepurada (6) kerekatte (13) EG IV ch. 82. 

1622 menasiigere (192) Yolagere (199) Kembare (208) kere 
kelagana (220) Kerebadagana (221) (No r) EC III Tn. 62. 

1634 yaradu (30) yarisi (34) EG II 352. 

1634 Pareyaiiina (19) EC II 250. 

1639 Kere (146) nor EG III Nj- 198. 

1654 Keregal (47) Seruvagaranige (75) Samgitagararige (83) 
nurakke (88) adara (13). 

1663 eredu (14) EC IV Hg. 85 No r. 

1663 arutirumale seve (46) kerekelage (59) EC III Sr. 13. 

1664 eradu (26) EC IV gu. 25. 

1666 eradu (17) EC IV yd- 53. 

1667 Kerekatte (112) EG IV yd. 43. 

1668 Kerehalli EC VII Sh. 81. 

1669 muru (20) nuru (21) nurayippattara (22) eradu (26) EC IV 

HS. 139. 

1670 aruvarahada (7) EC IV HG. 120 (No r.) 

1671 teru (26-28) artimamdigu (29) EC vri Sh. 3^ 

1685 eredu (18) Valagere (22, 25) EC III My. 7. 

1686 aru (99) eradu (105) kerege (143) EC III Br. 14, 

ISth Century.— 

1700 Kallanirisidam EG I 71. 

1722 teruvahapavanu (8) terigehanava (10) EC VII Sh. 21. 

1722 kereyalli (441) Belekerege (445). 

Sattikeremathakke (No r) (503) kuruvada (493) huttaremele 
(428 ; 540) huttare (508, 530, 532, 549, 594) kere (529, 
530) kerege (574) patnagere (590) nura 595 (nurippattara 
(628) Volagere (637) nurahanneradu (681, 682,685 
709) mura‘(684, 709) eredu (710) EC HI Sr. 64. 

1724 einuru (150) kere (155, 158, 161) terige (164, 165) hadimuru’ 
(175) eredu (191)* 

1741 Kumbaragumdige (159) kere (170) EG IV yd. 58. 

1748 Kerehatti (308) borage (317) Harhdugere (358) Kereyeri 
(358) Kattegere (378) idara (382) kerege (476) kere 
(1350) ippattaru (1372) EC III Tn. 63. 

1759' teruva (10) pujegararu Mamnyagararu (9) terige (31) 
horagu (46) EO IV ch. 101. 

1762 nura aravattelu (17) nura ippattaru (14) EC IV yl. 63* 

1762 aranura ippattu (20) aruvattu (17) EG IV Ng. 7. 

19th Century .— 

1825 nurokkalu (19) E 1 25, 


SOME NEW SANSKRIT VERBS IN 
KSHlRASYAMl’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE AMARAKOSA 

By Db. Siddheshwab Vabma, m.a., d. litt., 
Professor of Sanshrit, Prince of Wales OoUegCy Jammu, 

- — ♦ — — 

Kshlrasvami, in his commentary on the Amarakosa, 
while explaining the derivation of Sanskrit words, men- 
tions certain verbs, the meanings and sometimes the forms 
of which differ from those given in the Dhatupatha of 
Panini. Some of the verbs mentioned by him do not 
occur in Sanskrit literature as known to us. The follow- 
ing is a list of these verbs : — 

ad dicharye — while deriving the word ajjhatd 
“ N. of a plants,” Kshlrasvami says, ajjhatdioharyahd- 
risarhghdtd, ‘ ad dicharye ‘ dbhutatvdt’ Prom this it 
appears that he derives both, ajjhatd and adbhuta, ixom ad 
“ to be astonished.” We do not know of any such verb 
in this sense in Sanskrit. In the Unadikosa (V 689), 
adbhuta is, derived from bhu with the particle uc2 as 
u/papada and utach as a suffix (adi bhuvd utach). 

d ‘ §abde ’ — In deriving TJmd, Kshlrasvami says 
avate TJmd dh §ahde. ” Now we have in the Dhatupatha 
u “ iabde ” but not d. 

ribh “ to grow.” — In deriving arbhaJca he says 
ribhyate vriddhini prdpyaie arbkahah. No verb ribh 
occurs in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. In the 
Unadiko4a, arbhaka is derived from the verb r, with bha 
as a suffix artigribhydm bhan (III 440). 

ed “2” — ^in deriving “A Buddhist temple 

containing relics ” he says, “ edyate eddkam ” but he gives 
no meaning of ed, nor does this verb occur in the Dhatupa- 
tha or in Sanskrit literature. 
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Mti “ V'—ln '^e:nvmghlchakah.& liUi Ghakati 
but gives no explauation. Similarly in deriving be 

says hiti kasati hlkasam with no explanation. The only 
verb available in the Dhatupatba is “ to know ” the 
present form of which is eJiiketi. In the Unadikosa, 
kichakaiB derived from oMk “ to endure ” with metathesis, 
cliikayateradyantavifaryayasclia. (V. 724). 

hm “ In deriving hravya he says 

hravaie, hrmjate^ gatau^ In deriving krura he says, 
^’'krun gati Kautilye." iSio such verb occurs in the 
Dhatupatha, though along with flun gatau, it is said, 
“ kluii ityeke.” But krim does not occur there- Krura is 
derived in the Unadikosa ixom krit “ to cut,” the verb 
being changed into km “ kriteichhah krUcha ” (II. 188). 

Ghhd “to fix.” — In deriving chheka he says, 
“ chdyante 'pancharadazi sthoifyante." In the Dhatupatha 
chho has the sense chhedane.” No sense of “fixing” 
is available in Sanskrit literature. 

kcm “ ? ” — In deriving tumula, he gives an optional 
etymology “ tumu saurovSL.” No such verb is available. 
We have no such verb in Sanskrit. The nearest verb is 
“ to oppress ” {tubi ardane). 

- pich or pimcha “ gataud'~ln deriving pic/zM 
“ cotton,” he gives an optional derivation pichayati va 
pichu gatau.” Similarly he derives pechaka “ owl ” from 
pichi gatau. There is no such verb in the Dhatupatha or 
Sanskrit literature. • 

pumj “ ? ” — In deriving purhja he says, pumjyate 
ptimjah” and gives no futher explanation. There is no 
such verb in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. 

bradh “ In deriving hradhna he says “ hradhate 
hfadhnalp’' without any further explanation. There is no 
such verb in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. 

magadh “ yujarthah stutau va ,." — In deriving 
McLg:id}ia,h he says “ Magadheti yajarthali kandvadi ” or 
“ MagadTiyati stauti Md,gadhah,'^ But in Panini We have 
MagadJiyati pariveshtame'’ belonging to kandvadi 

(in. 1. 27 ). ■ ' * ■ ■ 

raSa “ dlptyarthah .” — In deriving raii he says 
rakih saurd diptyarfhah ” and” in deriving rasmi he says 
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“ raSmih pragrahd valgadiJiyTOsih saurali." No such verb 
exists in the Dhatupatha or in Sanskrit literature. In 
the Unadikosa both rasi and raimi have been derived 
from ai, the verb a§ being changed to ras (asi pandygo 
rudayaluhaucha IV. 582 and asndte rasa cka rasmih 
IV. 496). 

la&, “ to out.”— In deriving lasuna he says “ ladati 
chhinatti rogan."' Similarly in deriving paldia he says 
“ apalaiyate sdtyate paldiam. In the Dhatupatha we have 
la§h kdntau and las ^lesharakridanayoTi, but no las. 
Bohtlingk-Roth’s Lexicon, however, mentions las 
silpayoge and states that it is various reading for las. 

vanksha “ ? In deriving vanksliam, ‘‘ groins ” he 
says vankshate vankshanah," but we have no such verb in 
the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature, the nearest verb 
available being vaki Kauiilye or vaki gatyartJiah. 
Bohtlingk-Eoth’s Lexicon compares it to “ Vakshand ” 
“belly.” 

pivu “ ksMpe.” — In deriving vivvoka “ the charms 
of a woman,” he simply says “vivii kshspe.” But no such 
verb is available in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. 

vrid deriving halivarda he says halm 

vridate and he gives no explanation of vrid. Nor does 
this verb occur anywhere else. 

vyad “ udyame.” — He derives vydda “ beast of prey ” 
as “ vyadati hantum vyad udyame.” There is no such verb 
available anywhere else. 

sJitap or stap “ pratighdte." — He derives visJitapa 
from “ sMap stap pratighate." No such verbs are available 
in Sanskrit. In Unadikd^a is derived from vis 

{vitapavzshtapavUipslapdh III. 432). 

hall “ ghurnane." —H.e derives hallaka “ a kind of 
red lotus” as “ hallati ghnrnane.” We find only hal in 
the Dhatupatha which means to plough “ vilekhane” but 
halla does not occur anywhere. 

Now we have no positive evidence to show that 
the above verbs are entirely fanciful. As regards shfap or 
stap, Prof. Turner, in a private communication to me, 
thinks that it may possibly be a recreation from Prakrit 
thavei, thavai, connected with sthdpayati, but the short a, 
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he says, is a difficulty. As regards hall “to roll,” Prof. 
Turner cites AaZZaj “ moves ” and compares it to Nepali 
hallinu, Panjabi hallna, “ to move.” Again, the appearance 
of hru side by side with Mm is quite natural, considering 
the parallel pronunciations oira and la in the various 
regions of India. 

We have no definite evidence for the actual 
existence of the other verbs given by Kshlrasvami. Perhaps 
subsequent investigation may throw some light on this 
matter. . 


THE MUTATION OF I, U, E AND 0 
IN KANNADA 

By T. N. Sreeka-NTaiya, M.A., 

Lecturer in Kannada, Maharaja's College, Mysore. 


I. 

The speech-sounds thafc constitute a word or a sen- 
tence are never independent of one another. They mean 
something only in combination and are hence uttered in 
combination. Man may lack forethought in most of his 
manifold activities ; but in speech at any rate, the succes- 
sion of sounds is so quick that he cannot but have an eye 
on the neighbouring sounds while he is articulating the 
preceding or the following one. Phonetics has revealed 
to us that a sound is never pronounced exactly in the 
same way in two different combinations. Its articulation 
is modified ever so slightly to make easier the transition 
from and to the adjacent sound (or sounds). In many 
oases the latter exerts such a strong influence that the 
sound in question is replaced by another which is more in 
harmony with the disturber. This accommodation of 
sounds which goes by the general name of ‘ Assimilation ’ 
is a very wide-spread linguistic phenomenon. It affects 
both vowels and consonants, is regressive as well as pro- 
gressive and displays a surprising variety of forms. 

A particular type of Assimilation, variously called 
‘the Harmonic Sequence of Vowels, ’ ‘Vowel-harmony,’ 
‘Umlaut,’ ‘the Mutation of Vowels,’^ and so on, is of 
special interest to the student of Dravidian philology. It 
occurs when a vowel is assimilated partially or completely 


^ ‘ Mutation ’ is the term generally employed in the present paper. 
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to another vowel that precedes or follows it in the next 
syllable. Caldwell * noted the existence of this phonetic 
principle in the Dravidian languages, especially in Telngu, 
and even drew attention to the correspondence of Dravi- 
dian in this respect to the so-called Scythian languages 
like Turkish. The authors of the Indian Linguistic 
Survey observe however that clear evidence of the ‘ har- 
monic sequence of vow’els ’ is found only in Telugu, and 
suggest that this phenomenon may be traced to the influ- 
ence of an outside agency, most probably the Munda 
languages.^ The variety of vowel-harmony referred to 
here is the assimilation of front vowels to back vowels 
and vice versa ii.e., i > u and u > i) found chiefly in 
Telugu inflexion. It is to be admitted that other Dravi- 
dian languages like Tamil and Kannada show few traces 
of. this phonetic principle in their inflexional system. 
Caldwell ^ considers the series mad-utt-eve ‘ we do, ’ 
mad-utt-ir-i ‘ you do ’ and mad-i-d-ev-u ‘ we did ’ as an 
instance in Kannada of the ‘ harmonic sequence of vowels,’ 
the final -e, -i and -u, according to him, occurring in har- 
mony with the character of the preceding vowels. It 
must be observed here that the -u in rnadidevu is .no 
inflexional suffix but only a euphonic addition* and more- 
over has not in the least been influenced by the preceding- 
front vowel -e-. The other two forms mad u tteve and 
maduttiri are very late developments in the language being 
found only in Modern Kannada ; their equivalents in Old 
Kannada are madidapevu and madidapir. The final -e in 
maduttene is really the particle of emphasis^ which 
remains constant through most of the conjugational forms 
of the present tense ; compare maduttane ‘ he does, ’ 
maduttave ‘ they (neut.) do, ’ etc. Even if we grant that 

* Caldwell : Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages, 

p. 180-2. , 

^ I. L. S., lY, p. 288. 

^'Op. cit., p. 182. 

^ -evu <-em-l-u; note the existence of forms without the-u, 
like tirduvem ‘ we shall set straight ’ (Smd. Sutra 220). 

® Compare the dialectal forms madutenu, madutanu, etc. See 
also E. Narasimhacharya, History of Kannada Language, 
p. 67. 
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in maduttiri this -e is seen to change into -i under the 
influence of the preceding -i-, the rule is seen to break 
decisively in the singular form maduttlye ‘ thou doest. ’ 
And, of course, all this has nothing whatever to do with 
the assimilation of front and back vowels to each other. 

The only certain instances in Kannada of the assimi- 
lation of i >u and u > i are found to occur not in the 
early strata of the language but only in its Mediaeval and 
Modern stages ; even here it is not in^ inflexion that we 
notice it but only in derivation as the following examples 
will show 

■ 1 > u 

murnku < muri+ku ‘ a fragment ’ 

hi rukn < biri+ku ‘ an opening’ 

tirugu < o.k. tiri + gn ‘to turn’ 

hudiigu^ < 0 . k. pudi+gu ‘ to bide’ 

tilupii, tiluhu < 0 . k, tili + pu ‘ to make known ’ 

uruhu, nruvii < o. k. uri + pu ‘ to cause to burn’ 

miiduru < o. k. mudir+u ‘to shrink’ 

iisuru < o.k. usir+n ‘ to breathe’ 

XL > i 

hasige < 0 . k. pasu+ge ‘ division, share ’ 
adige < o.k. adu+ge ‘ cooking ’ 
ndige < o. k. udu+ge ‘ dress ’ ; contrast udupu. 
garike < o. k. karuilke ‘ tender grass ’ 

It will be noticed that all these are cases of develop- 
ment from Old Kannada to Med. and Modern Kannada. 
Such simple assimilation of front and back vowels to each 
other cannot in any sense be regarded as the exclusive 
feature of any particular family of languages. 

There are, however, subtler types of vowel-assimila- 
tion which have played a very considerable part in the 
development of many Dravidian languages. One of the 
most important is what it is proposed to call here the 
^ Open Vowel Mutation,’ that is, th emutation of i > e and 

^ Hudugu, however has been already recorded in 0. K. by Kesiraja in 
the Dhatnpatha (p. 223) of his Sabdamanidarpana (c, 1260) 
Eeferences in the present paper are always to the Karnataka 
Sahitya Parisat Edition, (Bangalore, 1920). 
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u > 0 in the initial syllable of a word when followed b}' 
a, ai, or e in the next syllable. Caldwell remarks ‘ that 
in Tamil pronunciation i acquired the sound of e before 
the consonants t, n, r, r, 1 and 1 when followed by a or ai ; 
and that u acquires the sound of o before ail consonants 
when it is not followed by a or ai. He characterises the 
former as “ a peculiarity of the Tamil system of sounds, 
as distinguished from that of the other languages of the 
family ” ; with regard to the latter he observes that “ in 
Telugu, 0 is generally used in writing those words.” 
The fact is, this phonetic principle is not restricted either in 
its features or in its application as the observations of Cald- 
well or of the authors of the I. L. S., who followed him in 
this respect, would lead us to believe. Mr. K. Y. Subbiah in 
his ‘Primer of Dravidian Phonology notes better the 
pervasive character of this mutation (which he terms the 
‘ a-umlaut ’) and lays down that the Primitive Dravidian 
initial i and u respectively become e and o before cerebrals 
and liquid consonants when followed by a, in Classical 
Kannada, Telugu and Tulu and also in New Tamil and 
New Malayalam. The following are a few of the exam- 
,ples as given by him.^ 


Tamil 

Mai. 

Kail. 

Tuln : 

Telugu 

idadii (left) 

1 ida I 

^ 6 

■ eda ' I 

eda 

edamu 

inai (couple) 

[ inse 1 

ene 

ine 

ena 

iraval (borrowing) 

iravu 

eravu 

eravu 

eravu 

lai (leaf) 

iloe 

ele 

ere 


udal (body) ' . . . 

u- 

udal 

> 0 

odalu 

odalu 

1 odalu and oUu 

urai (Scabbard) 

ulse. 

ule 

ule 

ula 

ulai (forge) 

iirae 

ore 

ore 

1 ora 


Even Mr. Subbiah’s observations are not sufficiently 
precise and accurate. The present paper is primarily 
concerne d with Kannada, but a passing reference must be 

^ 'Com. Gr. Dr. Dang., p. 136-7. 

. 2 Ind. Ant., XXXVItl (1909). 

^ Ibid. p. 167 and 170, ■ 
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made to the case of Tulu in this connection. In Tulu we 
meet often with alternate forms of words, one without the 
mutation and the other with it,. Here are a few examples.^ 


Tamil 

Tulu 

Kannada 

vilai ‘price’ ... 

bile, bele 

bele 

viral ‘finger’ .. ' 

' birelu, berelu 

beral 

ilai ‘leaf’ ... 

ire, ele 

ele 

idam ‘place’ 

ide, ede 

ede 

pukai ‘smoke’ ... ... 

puge, poge 

poge 

mulai ‘nail’ ... 

mule, mole 

mole 


What does this mean ? One is inclined to regard the 
forms without the mutation as those native to Tulu which 
in this respect agrees with the non-mutation languages, 
Tamil and Malayalam. The forms with the mutation are 
likely to be later developments, probably introduced into 
Tulu under the influence of Kannada. 

Mr. Subbiah has given only those words in which 
i and u stand right at the beginning. But the mutation 
is not restricted only to these cases; it occurs even when 
the vowel is preceded by a consonant so long as the vowel 
belongs to the first syllable of the word. The only condi- 
tion that seems to be necessary is that the vowel which 
undergoes the mutation must be accented.® And in 
Primitive Dravidian (as well as in Kannada and Tamil) 
the accent fell on the root-vowel which usually belonged 
to the first syllable of the word. Again, it is not merely 
before ‘ cerebrals and liquids’ that this mutation takes 
place, bpt before other consonants too, litre the velars and 
the dentals. The place of articulation of the intervening 
consonant does not matter at all. The following cognate 
words from Tamil, Kannada and Telugu illustrate both 
the issues raised in this paragraph. 

' For the Tulu forms given here I have depended upon the Tuhr 
EtvjUsh Dictionary by Eev- A. Manner (Mangalore : Basel Mission 
Press). 

^ Hence when the i or u does not occur in the first syllable of the 
word, the mutation too does not occur. Cp. Kan. elidam ‘humiliation’, 
kudiu-e ‘horse’ (Tam. kudirai), kurada ‘blind man’ (Tam- kurudan). 
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Tamil ' 

Kannada 

Telngii 

oidaru *to scatter’ ' ' ... 

kedaru 

cedar II 

nikal ^to do’ 

negal 

negadn 

pukal ‘to praise’ 

pogal 

pogadu 

mutai ^a beginning’ 

modal 1 

l’ iiiodaiu 

munai ‘a point’ ... ... 

mone 

mona 


Before proceeding further, it will be helpful to note 
the phonetic reasons for this mutation. We are here 
dealing with the five simple vowels i, u, e, o, and a, and 
the diphthong ai. Among these we need not consider 
separately the diphthong since it is always represented 
by e in Kannada and even in Tamil has very little diph- 
thongal character being pronounced very much like a. 
The following table indicates roughly the tongue-positions 
and the inter-relations of the five simple vowels : 

Front Back 

close ■ i u 

micK e 0 

open a 

The close vowels i and u are produced by raising the 
front and the back parts respectively of the tongue to the 
highest point in the mouth consistent with their being 
vowels ; the open vowel a is produced with the tongue 
held as low as possible. The vowels e and o are produced 
with the tongue-position approximately midway between 
that of i, u and a. For our present purpose, e and o can 
be classed with a as open vowels in comparison with 
i and u which are definitely close. It now becomes clear 
how a following open vowel exerts influence on the preced- 
ing close vowel and converts it into the corresponding open 
one. It will also be seen that the name ‘ Open Vowel 
Mutation’ appropriately characterises this phenomenon. 

Thus, we find that the Primitive Dravidian i and u 
(in the initial syllable of a word; when followed by an 

^ The corresponding cardinal vowels [ej and [o] are sfcrictly 
termed semi-close, the semi-open [s ] and [‘c’] coming between them 
and a. But, since L £ ] and [ ‘o’] do not seem to have existed at least 
in Classical Kannada, its e and o must have been more open than the 
correspondiug cardinal vowels. 



open vowel^ are found in Kannada as e and o respectively. 
The following examples will show that this mutation is 
universal in Kannada. The Tamil forms given for 
comparison may be taken to represent the quality of the 
Primitive Dravidian vowel under consideration. 


i > e 

Tamil Kannada. 

ital esal ‘ petal’ 

irai ... ere ‘ sprinkle ’ 
ilavam ... elava ‘ the silk-cotton 
tree ’ 

ilamai ... eiave ‘ young age ’ 
kita ... kede ‘ to lie down ’ 
kilamai . . kelave ‘ old age ’ 

serepu(P.O.K,) | ‘pomp 

cirappu ... serapu (O.K.) \ parade, 
cerapu (M.K.), 1 
cila ... kela ‘ a few^ V ’ 

cirai ... sere ‘ captivity ’ 

tirai ... tere ‘ a wave, a wrinkle ’ 
nilal ... nelal ‘ shadow ’ 
ninai ... nene ‘ to remember ’ 
pinam ... peua ‘ a corpse ’ 
pira ... pera ‘ another ’ 
vira ... here ‘ to fear’ 
etc. 



U >0 

Tamil. 

Kannada. 

uBar 

ouar ‘ to perceive ’ 

urahku ... 

oragu ‘ to recline) to 


sleep ’ 

kutai 

kode ‘ an umbrella ’ 

kulai 

gole ‘ a cluster ’ 

kulal 

kolal ‘ flute ’ 

curai 

sore (M. K. sore) ‘ a 


kind of gourd ’ 

tutai 

tode ‘towipe ’ 

nutal ... 

nosal ‘ fore-head ’ 

punal ... 

. ponal ‘ a river ’ 

pural ... 

poral ‘ to roll over ’ 

. pola ‘ a held ’ 

pulam .. 

mutalai . . 

. mosale ‘ a crocodile’ 


muram ... mora ‘a winnowing 
fan ’ 

iimrai ... more ‘ kinship, etc.’ 
muka ... moge ‘ to draw water ’ 
etc. 


It is obvious that if the accented i or u is followed in 


the second syllable by an i or u, it remains unchanged, 
since both of them are close vowels. It also remains 


unchanged wPen the word which contains it is monosyl- 
labic, for in this case there will be no following vowel , to 
affect it. 

Examples: (a) when both the vowels are close— 


i 


Tamil. 

Kannada. 

itu 

idu ‘ to place ’ 

ill 

ili ‘ to descend ’ 

kili 

gili ‘ a parrot ’ 

ciritu .. 

kiridu ‘ small ’ 

tiri 

tiri ‘ to turn ’ 

nimir 

nimir ‘ to become 


erect ’ 

piti 

pidi ‘ a female 


elephant ’ 

miku 

migu ‘ to exceed ’ 

vitu 

, bidu to give up ’ 


u 

Tamil. Kannada, 

utu . . . udu ‘ to dress * 

kulir ... kulir ‘cold’ 

kuti ... kndi ‘ to drink ’ 

curuj ... surul ‘ to. roll up’ 

tuti ... tudi ‘ to flutter ’ 

puri ... puri ‘ a string ’ 

puli ... puli ‘a tiger’ ' 

muluiiku. mulungu ‘ to drown ’ 


^ The vowels that concern us in Kannada are a and e. 0 does 
not occur either Anally or in the second and the following 
syllables in a Kannada root- word. 
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(6) w'here the word is 

monosyllahic— 

il 

... — ill ‘ house ’ 

uy . . . uy ‘ to carry 

iru 

... ir ‘to exist ’ 

pun . . . pull ‘ a boil ’ 

pin- 

... pin ‘back’ 

pul . . . pul ' grass ’ 


There are some interesting cases which confirm these 
observations. The root-word remains free from mutation 
while a derivative (or a cognate word' undergoes it since 
favourable circumstances occur only in the latter. Thus, 
we have — 

sudu ‘to burn’; but sodar^ ‘light’ (Tam. cutar); 
sodar has survived even in Modern Kannada as sodalu. 

nil ‘ to stand but nela ‘the earth’ (Tam. nilam), 
nele ‘an abode’ (Tam. nilai), nelasu ‘ to abide’, etc. 

bil ‘ to sell ’ (this is a very rare word in Old Kannada 
itself ; Kesiraja records it in the Dhatupatha as “ Bil- 
vikraye ” (Tam. vil) ; but bele ‘ price ’ CTam. vilai). 

mun ‘ front ’ ; but mone ‘ a point, the front of the 
battle, etc.’ (Tam. munai). 

mul ‘a thorn’, but mole ‘a nail’ (Tam. mulai). 
Compare also nir-nir with nir-neram,^ both of them 
adverbs meaning ‘ without cause ’ (nir — here seems to be 
the Sanskrit upasarga nir-). 

So far, we have considered only those cases where a 
single consonant intervened between the affecting and 
the affected vowels. This seems to be one of the governing 
conditions of the mutation. For, when two consonants 
intervene, the initial vowel seems to get a sort of double 
protection ; the affecting vowel recedes farther from it 
and becomes powerless to cause the mutation, as the 
following examples show : 

■ - - ■ i " ■ ^ ■ 'U 

Tamil. Kannada, ‘ Tamil. Kannada. 

tinkal ... tingal * the moon, etic.’ kuppai ... kuppe ‘aheap’ 
pillai , pille ‘a child’ kurram ... kutta ‘sickness’ 

viiiai ... biile ‘ a disc ’ 

^ Corripare Kan. piniil ‘ back yard,’ kilil ‘ down floor,’ etc. 

^ Sudani occurs in Epi. Car., V, Shikar pur, 45 (b) ; but it seems 
to be a scribal mistake. The regular • sodaru occurs a 
number of times in the same inscription. 

■ " ^ There are also other readings for these words : ner-ner and 

ner-naram (Smd., pp. 286, 302) ; but these again are likely 
^to bo scribal errors. 
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There are however sotue excepfeions to this rule ; 

Tamil. Kannada. 

kuppam . . . koppa ‘ a hamlet ’ 

muttai motte ‘a bundle’ ; there is also mtite, 

which presupposes mutte in Kannada, 
munnai ... monne ‘ the day before yesterday ’ 

mullai .. . molle ‘ a variety of flower ’ 

Lastly, we have to note a very important limiting 
condition for this mutation. It afiects only deriviation 
and not the regular influxion of the language. That is to 
say, when inflexional terminations are added to root- 
words in the language they remain unaflieoted even though 
the other conditions are favourable to the occurrence of 
the mutation. The entire section of verbal conjugation 
in Eannada grammar can illustrate this, but here are two 
examples ; 

ir ‘to be’; ire, iral, Trade; Iran, irar; iravu 
‘ existence ’. 

sudu ‘ to burn ’ : sude, sudal, sudade, etc. Compare 
also the indeclinables ure ‘much’, mige ‘much’, etc., 
which are really derived from vuru, vmigu, etc. 

The examples of the Open Vow'el Mutation which we 
have here examined are all really cases of derivation from 
the Pre-Kannada to the Kannada stage. In the Kannada 
language itself, even in its earlist records, we find that 
any word capable of undergoing this mutation is already 
affected and shows only the form with the mutation. 
Thus, in the Primitive Old Kannada Inscriptions' there 
occur only forms like ede ‘place,’ tere ‘to open,’ nela 
‘ the earth,’ vele ‘ to grow,’ kode ‘an umbrella,’ pola ‘ a 
field,’ etc. In the Tagare plates of the Kadamba King 
Bhogivarma (C. the end of the 6th century A.O.) which 
are in Sanskrit there occur a few lines of Kannada writing 
at the end. These contain such words as eradu ‘two’ 
(Tam. irardu), kere (cp. Tam. cirai), ‘ a tank,’ modal ‘ the 
beginning’ (Tam. mutali, and kelagu ‘below’ (Tam. 

‘ Some observations on this period of the language can be found 
in Section III of this paper. 
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kilakku)^ It is very rarely indeed that we come across 
a form without the mutation. Probably the only definite 
instance in P.O.K. is ‘ nile ’ for the expected ‘ nele ’ which 
occurs in B.O., II, Sravanabelgola, .Sd (0. 700)^ There 
is little doubt that Kannada had been definitely afieoted 
by the Open Vowel Mutation by the time it set up as an 
independent language. One curious fact needs our atten- 
tion. Though Kannada bears closer kinship wdth Tamil 
than with IVlugu, we observe that Kannada sides with 
Telugu in being affected by this mutation, while Tamil 
and its ancient offshoot Malayalam are free from it at 
least in their classical stages^ 

Phonetic laws are said to work regularly and relent- 
lessly, ' but there are sure to remain some puzzling 
exceptions. We shall consider here a few tough words in 
Kannada which resisted the Open Vowel Mutation for a 
long time, sometimes successfully. A good instance is 
ude ‘ a garment ’ (Tam. utai ; >Vndu ‘ to wear ’). This 
is quite an ancient word in Kannada occurring in such 
old compounds as ull-ude ‘ an under-garnient.’ But it 
fetaiPs the non-mutation form throughout its life in the 
language. ' 

The word kuia ‘a kind of measure (equal to about 
16 seers now) ’ was less fortunate though it pqt up a 
strenuous fight. While its homophone signifying ‘a 
pond’ became kola in Kannada (Tam. kulam ) at the 
outset, this word continues to be found in the non-muta- 
tion form throughout the early period of the language. 

* See M.A.E., 1918, p. 35- The passage in question runs as 
follows: “... kiru-kudalura muvvtta-eradu ... perggereya 
modal-gere ... periyadigal kereya kejagu ... ” 

^ Siva-nile padedan ‘ attained the abode of auspioiousness-’ 
Note the ‘ arisamasa.’ 

^ But even these two languages did not finally escape from the 
nautation, as their present-day pronunciation will show. It 
would be of interest to ascertain when exactly the open 
vowel mutation began to operate in them. Telugu, no doubt 
shows the mutation from the beginning, but it is necessary 
to make sure by an examination of the oldest inscriptions in 
it. So far as W6 know, Kannada seems to have led the way- 
in this matter. 


Thus we find, e.g., ir-kkula jolam ‘ two measures of jolam ’ 
(C. 7th century A.C.),^ ay-gula kalani ‘ land with the sow- 
ing capacity of five measimes of grain’ (C. 780 A.G.)/ 
But its tenacity seems to wear away gradually^ and in a 
later inscription (1G67 A.O.)^ we meet with ay-gola; the 
same inscription contains the form ay-golaga also and 
kolaga is the word in current use for the measure. 

An important set of words that have also fully resist- 
ed this mutation are the demonstrative pronouns signifying 
persons near and not so near '• ivan, ivai, ivar ; uvan, uval, 
uvar. Their immunity is probably due to the fact that the 
initial i- and u- in them are the basic pronominal elements 
and any alteration in their pronunciation would have led 
to much confusion. 

A seemingly analogous problem is presented by kula 
‘ a ploughsare ’ (negil-vaya karhunarh — SMD.) which is 
found even now in Kannada in the same old and allied 
senses. But an examination of the cognate forms in the 
other Dravidian languages : (Tam. and Mai. kolu, Tel. 
koj^u ) seems to point out that the original form of the 
word must have had an o in the initial syllable. The 
steps in its devemopment may have been as follows : Pre- 
Kannada kolu >kulu (by the Close Vowel Mutation 
explained in Section III of this paper) >kula (on the 
analogy of puttu>hutta, gidu>gida, etc.), and probably 
also — kul as in (ir-kkul ‘ a pair of tongs,’ M. Ki ikkula).. 
kula seems to be etymologically connected with kudu- 
‘bent’ (Tam. and Mai. kotu). 

Again, in the list of rare words given by Kesiraja in 
the Sabdamanidarpana there is the entry “ niradani= 
kondam ” (p. 302). Kittel in his ‘ Kannpyda-Engiish 
Dictionary’ records V nire ‘ to kill ’ with references to the 


M.A., X. Fleet (ed.), OV. 

“ E.C., X. Srinivasapur, 6, 

^ E.C,, lY. Heggadadevanakote, 18. Padip-kkola ‘ ten measures ’ 
occurs in an undated inscription written in Old Kannada 
characters. (M.A.E.. 1927, No. -88). The language indi- 
cates that it probabl^^ belongs to the 9th century A.O. 
in the colloquial speech of the villagers to-day this word has 
become aigala, Gi). also okkala, ikkala, mugala, etc., (a<o). 
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SMD. and the Pampa-Eamayana. Of these the reference 
to Pamparamayana is clearly wrong; Kittel seems to 
have mistaken the padavibhaga in the passage “ iriyalke 
bagedu Simhodaran-ireynm.” The word under discussion 
is cognate with neri ‘ to crush ’ (Tam. and MaL). Of. also 
Kan. nergu>neggu ‘ to crush ’ (Tam. neruhku'. Hence, 
Kesiraja may have really recorded a-' niri (<neri by the 
Close Vowel Mutation) and niradarii, ^/nire, etc., are most 
likely scribal errors. 

This is the place to notice certain forms recorded in 
' Kittel’s Dictionary, which seem to go against this pho- 
netic principle we are discussing. Kittel’s ideal was to 
give almost every current form of a word together with 
the various shapes it had passed through in its history. 
He did not reject forms which were only oolloquia.1 or 
dialectal, but recorded them along with the standard ones. 
Thus for instance the Kannada word for ‘ ant ’ is entered 
as irive=irave, irupe, iyurnpu, irumpe, iruvu, iruve,. iyuhe, 
irvu, irve. Of these however, iyurnpe is the earliest form 
and iruve is the only standard form in Modern Kannada. 
We must remember this feature of Kittei’s Dictionary 
when we come across forms like idaku, udaru, tinasu, 
tiragu, etc.,' in it. Their standard forms are iduku, 
uduru (0. K. udir), tinisu (< Vtin), tirugu/<0. K. tiri-p 
ku), etc. Moreover, we must not forget that we should 
alwavs take into consideration onlv the earliest forms in 
Kannada when discussing this phonetic change, because 
it had already run its course by the time Kannada began 
a recorded life. We shall see later (in Section IV; that 
Modern Kannada has developed forms which do not obey 
this mutation. Another caution too seems to be neces- 
sary. Kittel has given forms like ide, idaru, ime, etc., 
beside the usual ede, edaru, erne (>eve), etc. Since the 
former are identical with the ‘lamil forms, there may 
arise a suspicion that these have descended from the Pri- 
mitive Dravidian stage unaffected by the mutation. But 

' This diversity in recording the forms has become possible 
because in the present day Kannada speech the medial short 
vowel is pronounced indistinctly with the value of about 
half a matra or even less. 
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no such thing has happened. These non-mutation forms 
are not substantiated by any quotations from literary 
works. The oldest literature in every case only records 
the standard form with the mutation. At best, ide, etc., 
can only be local variants confined to the speech of a few 
individuals of probably Tamilian extraction or connection. 
Hence it is a matter for regret that the Tamil Lexicon of 
the Madras University should have given ide, idaru, ime, 
etc., as the cognate forms in Kannada under the corres- 
ponding entries and thus obscure • the phonetic develop- 
ments in Kannada. And what is most surprising is the 
Lexicon gives iradu as the Kannada word for ‘two,’ 
while from the earliest times^ Kannada has known only 
eradu, and even Kittel’s Dictionary does not record 
iradu ! 

So much for exceptions, real a nd apparent. It is now 
time to press the help of the Open Vowel Mutation for 
explaining some puzzles of Old Kannada Grammar. AYe 
might as well begin with, the numeral which was on our 
lips a moment ago. In Kannada we have the declinable 
independent form eradu (Tam. irantu) beside the shorter 
ir- ^ (Tam. iru) which is found only in composition, as in 
ir-tadi ‘the two banks of a river’, ir-me ‘ twice ’, ir-var, 

^ See the quotation from the Tagare plates of Bhogiyarma 
already referred to. 

2 When the second member of the combination begins with a 
vowel, the i- of ir-becomes ir- and thus escapes the Mutation, 
eg, ir-aydu ‘ten’, ir-elu ‘ fourteen b etc. Such a 
lengthening of the radical vowel is found in many similar 
cases. Op. or-rne ‘ once ’ but or-okhal a single family 
kar-m,ugil ‘ a dark cloud ’ but kar-odal ’ a dark body ’ and so 
on. We have to explain such formation s as'’'irr + ay du > ir- 
aydu ; karr+odal > karodal, etc. The lengthening of the 
radical vowel seems to have occurred as a compensation for 
the shortening of the final long consonant of the first 
member. Note that the long consonant is found in the 
adverb karrage ‘ darkly *. Note also the retention of the 
long consonant (with a short radical vowel) before the 
initial vowel of the second member of the compound in kitt-ile 
‘an orange’ (adj. kiridu), pacc-adake ‘green areca-nut ’ 
(adj. pasidu), etc. But why the consonant fails to be long in 
eradu, karidu, kiridu, pasidu, etc., remains a mystery. 
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ir-bar ‘ two persons ’ etc. ' Here the shorter is the more 
primitive form. Its i- remains unchanged in the combi- 
nations given above since it is protected there by the 
consonant groups -rt-, rm-, etc. But in the case of eradu 
no such protection occurred and hence the radical vowel 
became e under the influence of the following a. A 
similar explanation holds • good in the case of Kelagu^ 

‘ below ’ (Bam. kilabku) which stands as a fuller form 
beside kil — ^ : kil-kere ‘ lower tank kinnela ‘ underground ’ 
(<*kil-nela), etc. 

The case of olagu ' ‘ inside ’ and its variants needs 
some detailed notice. In Classical Kannada its shorter 
form found in composition is usually ola-; cp. ola-atta 
‘private upstairs ’ ola-gonte ‘inner citadel etc. Kesraja 
mentions only this ‘ adesa’. (SMD., sutra-SS) ; but his pre- 
decessor Nagavarma^ records the form ul- also as an ‘ adesa ’ 
for olagu and illustrates it with ull-ovanam, u|-vakkam 
ullal and ull-ude. Of these, only ullude occurs commonly 
in 0. K. literature. In ull- alar ‘ to blossom fully ull-alku 
‘ to be afraid at heart ’ found also in literature (the latter 
occurs in the Kavyavalokana itself, Stanza no. 261) we 
may note that ul- is prefixed as a sort of ‘upasarga’ to 
verbal roots. It is strange that Kesiraja who is usually 
very careful about mentioning such out-of-the-way forms, 
if they actually occur in standard literature should keep 
silent on this point. But there is no doubt that Naga- 
varma has preserved for us some very old forms.^ In fact, 
-ul was the common locative suffix fas in Tamil) in the 
oldest extant period of the Kannada language, the 

‘Very rarely forms like kilagana occur in old inscriptions 
(M.A.E. 1926, No. 91 undated ; curiously, this contains 
keiagana also ; kere kila. . . . , occurs in an inscription 

of 0. 800, (M.A.E., 1927, No. 86). They are most probably 
mistakes for keiagana. 

" Kil- before vowels, as in, kil-il. 

^ Kavyavalokana, sutra 63, Bhasabhusana, sutra Hi. The 
Vrtti on the latter says : “ kecid olasya ull-adesam apieohanti ” 
(v. 1. atra kecid ull-adelam apieohanti.’) 

'' Ul- is a very common prefix in Tamil. It is found there in 
numerous compounds like ull-ankai ‘ the inner palm ’, ull-ita 
‘ to include ’, ut-oilai;‘ an under-garment ’, etc. 
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P. 0. K. period ; e.. 9 ., Kal.vappina vettadul ‘ ia the mountain 
Kalvappu ’ (C. 700 A. C.)\ jaladulain sthaladulam 'on 
water and on land’ (C. 800 A. C)^ With ul- then, as the 
root, the forms olagu and ola- can be explained by the 
Open Vowel Mutation as regularly as eradu and kelagu.^ 

Lastly, we take up the verbal -root ul ‘ to be ’ and the 
strange variety of its infected forms. On the one hand 
there are olan, oiar, olavu, etc. (cp. Tam. ulan, ular, ula, etc.) 
all of which show the mutation, while on the other hand 
the solitary untu stands up without the mutation, with the 
participle ulla thrown in to support it. All these forms 
can be regularly explained by our mutation, but what is 
not clear is how it came to affect inflexion. It may, 
however, be remembered that all these . are irregular 
formations, without the usual tense-affix. They must 
have set hard even before the time of the Open Vowel 
Mutation, probably when Kannada and Tamil were still 
mere dialects of a single language, and must have been felt 
as independent words, and not as regular formations from 
the Hence olan, etc., seem to have come under the 

range of the present mutation. 

III. 

So far, we have only gone through half the story. 
The more interesting part of it, from the stand-point of 
Kannada is yet to come. We have now to consider the 
converse of the Open Vowel Mutation, namely, the change 
of e and o to the corresponding close vowels i and u under 
the influence of a following close vowel, i or u. We shall 
term this ^ The Close Vowel Mutation.’ 

At the outset one notices a striking difference 
between the range of the two Mutations. While the 

^ E. 0. II. (Sravanabelgola), 27. 

2 E. I. IX., P. 10. 

^ ^ We may note here that ul- itself developed a strange history 
by the time of the Old Kannada stage. It . was no longer 
alive in compounds having yielded that place to ola, and in 
its function as the locative ease-sign it became ol. It is still 
a problem how to account for the latter change. 
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i, u>e, 0 Mutation had an extensive . domain, having 
affected moat of the Dravidian languages at one time, or 
another, the e, o>i, u Mutation discloses a much restricted 
scope. It seems to have been, mainly confined to Kannada. 
We may consider a few examples : 


Tam. 

Malay alam. 

• 

Telugu 

Tulu 

Old Kannada 

eli 

eli 

eluka 

eli 

iii ‘ a rat ’ 

ketu 

ketu 

cedu 

kedaguni 

kidu ‘ to be 

cevi 

cevi 

cevi 

kebi 

spoilt ’ 

kivi ‘ the ear ' 

teli, teri 

teri, tiri 

teriyu 

teriyuni 

tili ‘ to know ’ 

netu 

aietu-, nitu- 

nidi- 

nedi~, nidi- 

nidu~ ‘ long ’ 

koti ... 

koti 

kodi 

kodi 

kndi ‘ a tip, 

koti, kudi ‘ to 

koti; ‘greedi- 
ness ’ kutd 
‘ to leap ’ 
kori 

goda 

kodi, kndi 

sprout ’ 
kndi ‘ to boil ’ 

leap’ 

kori , . * ' 

* hunger ’ 

gorre, 

kuri 

knri ‘ sheep ’ 

totn 

totu 

gorri 

todugu 


tndn ‘ to wear’ 

toru‘ a herd’ 

turn 

torru 


turn ‘cow’ 

poll 

‘ a heap ’ 
poti 

j po(Ji 


pndi ‘ powder t 


We see that the mutation of the radical e and o is regular 
only in Kannada. Though it does not seem to be entirely 
unknown to the other Dravidian languages, its occurrence 
in them is sporadic ; in the great majority of cases the 
original vowel' remains unchanged.^ In the case of Tulu 
we have probably to attribute forms like kuri to the 
influence of Kannada, as was also observed with reference 
to the Open Vowel Mutation. There are again as before, 
Tulu words both with and without the mutation. 

Among the minor Dravidian languages Kurukh 
presents an interesting variety of the Close Vowel Mutation, 
The relevent passage from the I. L. S., (Vol. IV, pp. 411- 
2) can be quoted here. “ There are several other changes 
in the vowels in the past tense of verbs. ' B becomes i, and 

^ The observations made in this paper regarding the Dravidian 
languages other than Kannada need confirmation by special 
studies of those languages in the light of the Open and 
Close Vowel Mutations. 


e becoilies I in words such m7ta, to sweep; irrkan, 
1 swept ; 0r«a, to see ; ir^a72., I saw. In other cases the 
change of e to i seems to be due to following f or it; Thus 
esna, to break ; eskan, I broke ; ad' isl, she breaks ; isa, a 
breaker; khe’ena, to die ; khfidi, thou (fern.) diest . . . 

Similarly o sometimes becomes if, thus ottna, to touch ; 

I touched : Khornd, to sprout ; khurkan, I sprouted ; 
owHa, to eat ; an eater.” It is to be noted that in 

Kurukh the mutation has affected regular inflexion and 
that intervening consonant group has been powerless 
to prevent it. In both these important respects Kurukh 
differs from Kannada as will be seen presently. 

The conditions which govern the Close Vowel 
Mutation (e,o>i,u under the influnce of a following 
i or u) are similar to those we have already noticed in 
discussing the Open Vowel Mutation (i u>e, o under the 
influence of a following e or a). Thus, it is that accented 
vowel in the initial syllable of a word that undergoes that 
mutation when the affecting vowel occurs in the follow- 
ing syllable ; hence if the word is monosyllabic there is no 
mutation. Any consonant might come between the 
affected and the affecting vowels, but it is usually 
necessary that it should be a single consonant. Lastly, 
the mutation affects derivation, and not regular inflexion. 
Some examples in addition to those already given may be 
adduced to illustrate these points. Here again the Tamil 
forms are taken to represent the quality of the original 
Dravidian vowel. ■ ■ 


(1) 

e>i 


0>U 

Taiii. 

Old Kannada 

Tam. 

Old Kannada 

etir 

... idir ‘ opposite ’ 

oli ■ 
cori 

... uU ‘ to bide ’ 

... suri * to pour- 

elumiccai 

iliminci ‘ lime ■ 

tolil 

down ’ 

... tulil ‘ service, 

eiitu 

... ilidu ‘easy* 


etc.’ contrast 
toltu * a slave 

Cl’UlHpU 

... irumpe ‘ an ant * 

potu" 

... pudn- 'common’ 


... piridu * great ’ 

pori 

... puri'tofry’ 

peritu 

porul 

... purul ' meaning, 
wealth ’ 

vetir 

bidir * bamboo ’ 
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(2) 'No mutation in monosyllabic words :— 


ey 

ey 

‘ a wild boar ’ 

kol 

kol 

N,okiU.’ 

ei 

el 

‘ sesame ’ 

col 

sol 

‘ speech ’ 

cey , 
nel 

key 

nel 

‘ to do ’ 

‘ paddy ’ 

pon 

pon 

‘gold’ ■ 

(3) No mutabion wher( 

2 a consonant 

group inter- 


ey tu 

eydu 

‘ to approach ’ 

oppu 

o])pu 

‘ to agree ’ 

erutu 

eltu 

‘ an ox ’ 

olukku 

olkii 

‘ to flow ’ 

erumai 

elumpu 

erme 

elvu^ 

‘ a buffalo ’ 

‘ bone ’ 

kottu 

kottu ^ 

‘ the cock’s 
com!) ’ 

ceruppu 

kerpu 

‘ foot-wear ’ 

kolli 

kolli 

‘ a fire-brand ’ 

Belli 

nelli 


totti 

totti 

^ a trough ’ 

nerri 

netti 

‘ the forehead’ 

tottil 

polutii 

tottil 

poltu 

‘ cradle ’ 

‘time.’ 


It is necessary to mention here that it is the Eannada 
form of the word that we should exaixime for the inter- 
vening consonant groups. And, in words like erme, el tu, 
poltu, etc., the pobability is that Kannada has preserved 
the original consonantal combinations while Tamil has 
resorted to anaptyxis to facilitate the pronunciation. 

(4) No mutation in inflexion : 

Gel ‘ to win •gelutuiii ; kol ‘ to seize ’—kolutte, 
etc.^ It is noteworthy that the mutation does not occur 
even when the causal suffix—isu (which is strictly 
derivative) is appended to verbal stems, cp. ol ^ to love ’ 

^ The case of > kuttu ‘ to beat, to pound ’ in Kannada is interest- 
ing. We find the forms kottu as well as kuttu in Tam. ; 
Tulu seems to posses only kuttu while Telugu prefers kottu 
in the sense of ‘ beat,’ ete. It is hard to decide which is 
the primitive Dravidian form ; but one is inclined to give 
kottu the precedence. If so kuttu in Kannada will be the 
result of the Close Vowel Mutation which must have excep- 
tionally prevailed a.gainst the intervening consonant group. 
Observe also that we have in Kannada kottana ‘ the pound' 
ing of rice ’ beside kuttani (ge) ' a metallic mortar to pound 
betel.’ ■ • . ■ - ■ .. ■ ' 

Eluvu, elu, etc., are all later forms. Kittel records an iluvu 
too which shows the mutation. 

^It.is hard to illustrate this point with varied examples 
for the simple reason that when the few inflexional affixes 
with an initial i-or u-in Kannada are applied, there develops 
either an ‘ agama-samdbi ’ or a long consonant at the end 
of the stem. Op. el ' sesame ’ + im — ellim*; kone ‘ the end ’ 
+ inde — kone-y-iude, 
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’ olisUj en ^ to say ’ — enisu, kol ^ to kiiy-’- kolisu, and 
so on. 

Since the mutation under discussion is caused by the 
iiitiuence of a following close vowel, it is obvious that the 
initial e or o will remain intact when followed by an open 
vowel It is enough if we mention pesar ‘ a name ' (Tam, 
peyar), and kole ‘ killing ’ (Tam. kolal) in substantiation of 
this point. 

When did the close vowel mutation occur in Kannada? 
We find that, unlike its converse, it operated during a recor- 
ded period of the life of the language. The oldest extant 
inscriptions in Kannada, ranging roughly between the 5tK 
and the 8th centuries A.C. show a language which differs 
in a number of interesting points from that of Classical 
Kannada literature, dating with its earliest extant work 
the Kavirajamarga from the middle of the 9th century 
A. C. It is now well known that Primitive Old Kannada 
( rzP.O.K.), as the language of those inscriptions is called, 
represents a definite stage in the development of Kannada.^ 
P.O.K. appears to be the period next in chronology to the 

^ Till now the Badami cave inscription of Maiigalesa (LA. X, 
Bleeps No. LX XXII ; date C. 578 A.C.) was regarded as the 
earliest authentic Kannada inscription. We may exclude 
here from consideration the few stray lines in Kannada at 
the end of the Tagare plates (op. cit.). Very recently a 
Kadamba stone inscription in Kannada was discovered at 
Blalmidi in Belur Taluk which goes back to about the 
middle of the 5th century at the latest. That is to say, the 
recorded antiquity of the Kannada language has now taken a 
leap backwards by more than a century. In the Halmidi 
inscription we find the form pogale (1/ pogal i—Tam pukal) ; 
note the existence alreMy of the Open Vowel Mutation. 
What is equally if not more in teresting is that we meet with 
the form eridu (kad- eridu * line 11) showing that the 
root was eri (Classical Kannada iri, Tam, eri). This means 
that the Close Vowel Mutation had not yet come into 
operation. • > • 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. E. Eama Eao, B.A,, Assistant to 
the Director of Archseology in Mysore for kindly furnishing 
me with the information I needed about this still unpub- 
lished (1935) inscription and permitting me to make use of 
it for the present paper. 

^ See E. Narasimhacharya, H.K,L., p. 128-132* 
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one in wliich Kannada and Tamil were not so completely 
differentiated as to be called independent languages. 
That P.O.K. really represents the stage of transition from 
the fluid Pre-Kannada period the fixed Classical (Old) 
Kannada period is attested by the fact that we find in it 
many Tam il-like forms existing side by side with the 
never classical forms and gradually yielding place to the 
latter. The P.O.K. inscriptions brought to light so far 
are considerable in number and they have been found in 
all parts of the Kannada country. Though the language 
of a few of them shows definite indications of contamina- 
tion with Tamil (see, e.g., E. C. X, Kolar, 6, and E. C; lY, 
Gundlupet, 88), we have no reason to suspect that the 
peculiar forms repeatedly found in the huge majority of 
these inscriptions were not actually current in the 
Kannada of the times. 

With these observations we shall return to our present 
theme, the mutation of e, o>i, u. In P.O.K. we find that 
words which are capable of coming under this phonetic 
principle show form without as well as with the mutation, 
sometimes in the same inscription. 

Here is a list of such words (not exhaustive) frequent- 
ly met with. 

1. en-in ‘ to stab ’ to fight l_Tam. eri] 

eri : kad eridu (c. 450),‘ eriveppaduvornm (c. 675 
A.C.)'^ kalegadul-eridu (c. 760),^ pardeyann-eridu (c. 800) 
■iri: iiralivinol-iridu sattu (c. 765),® nayakarul-talt-irid- 
odisi (c. 780) ;® : band-iridu kalegaman geldalli... 

nere gahgan-eridu (c. 9th century).'^ 

2. ‘ to be spoilt ’ [Tam. ketu, Tel. cedu.] 

Ked'U : vittidalli veleyade keduge (0.680-698)*^ idon- 

' The Halmidi stone inscription (op. cit.) 

Yj 3g_ 

^ E.O. XII, Maddagiri, 101. 

VII, No. 283. 

® I.A., VI, p. 161. 

® E.O. X, Srinivasapur, 6. 

^ S.I-I., VII, No. 2. 
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kedisidon (c. 750),' kedisi [donge] (c. 800),^ idaiii kedisi- 
darol (803-4) ; dattiyan kidipon (708 A.C.)‘; 
kede belasuveldoruiii kidisidonu [lii] (c. 750)/ 

3. Eesii-Idsu- reA’ [Tam. cem-] 

Kesu: kesugoja (o. 760) — this is the name of a 
village occuring thrice in the same inscription/' Kim: 
devana pTthaman kisnvine katti (c. 720),^ kisumangala 
(750), the name of a village found in the Kendur Sanskrit 
plates ** of Kirtivarman II. 

4. Kodn- — Kudu ‘ to give ’ [Tam. Kodu] 

Ko&u : upadesaiiikoduvorum (c. 675),’ Idan-kolv5num 
koduvonum (c. 699)"' ; kudu : devendraramar-kknde 

raksisuven (c. 750),“ kosagavettinol-kude (c. 750),“ irrkula 
jOlam ku'duvudu (c. 7th cent.).’* 

5. Toru — Tuni ‘cow’ [Tam. Torn, Tel. Torru] 
Tom : toru-kolvalli vildhr (c. 750),“ toru-gole toruvaiii 
pa[ri]yaliyade (c. 9th cent.)’’’ ; turu : turupi (vi) na puvvalol 
(o. ISO),'” turu-golol (c. 890).“ 

6. Pogii — Pugu ‘ to enter ' [Tam. Pukn] 

Pogu: udayapuraman-poguvalli (c. 800),’* ndeyapura- 
man-pogutappalli (c. 800!,“ pugu: [u] da[ya] puraman 
pugutappalli (c. 800).“° 

' E.O. Mysore District, Ghamarajanagar,, 63. 

^ I.A., vi, p- 253. 

■’* LA., XI, Fleet’s No. 123 

* I.A., VIII, Fleet’s No. 57. 

E.G., VI, Kadur, 145. 

^ E.C., Mysore District, Heggadadevanakote, 4. 

'■ I- A., X, Fleet’s No. 114. 

® E.I., IX, p. 202. 

’ E. G., VI, Noppa, 37. 

38. 

“ E. C., Mysore District, Ghamarajanagar, 63. 

1. A., X, Fleet’s No. 105. 

E. C., Mysore District, Heggadadevanakote, 4. 

“ E. G., X, Srinivasaijur, 20. 

’’’ S. I. Ep. Beport for 1932, p. 46. 

“ E. I., VI, p. 161. 

’■ E. G., X, Mulbagil, 244. 

“ E. I., IX, Alupa Inscriptions, Nos. II and HI. 

“ Ibid No. IV.' 

Ibid No. V. ■ ■ 


In addition to these, we may note a few more words 
for which we get only stray references. Pond ‘ wealth ’ 
(Tam. porul ; 0-K. purul) aputraka-pora(ru)lunian-vittar 
(e. 680-696),/ Ire ottara porul (c. 760) ^ ‘ big ’ 
(Tam. periya, O.K. piriya) : periyadigal (c. the end of the 
5th century),"’ pe(pe'riya osage (c. 680-696)*; edit 
‘ opposite ’ (Tam. etir ; O.K. idir)....ediruhi-Me....(c. 760 
but, idir in idirane nada(de')du(c. 9th century) ®; lastly, we 
find the form A:on (Tam. kori ; O.K. kuri) in the name of 
a district, cp. Korikundalke (c. 700)./ 

It ought to be clear from all this that P.O.K. 
originally possessed only the non-mutation form of these 
words, and that the mutation forms began to appear gradu- 
ally side by side with and ultimately supplanted the; former,® 
By the time of Classical Kannada we meet with only the 
mutation forms, iri, turn, etc.’ Hence we have to regard 
the P.O.K. stage as the period when the Close Vowel 
Mutation was active. Though the number of inscriptions 
pertaining to this period is fairly big their scope is limited; 
hence we find in .them only a handful of words 
which illustrate the mutation we are at present consider- 
ing. One wishes tkat at least a part of the extensive 
literature that is known to have been written during this 
period could be recovered. 

Now we shall note a few exceptions. Peru ‘ to obtain, 
to give birth to’ (Tam. peru) and porn ‘to carry ’ (Tam. 
poru) are two of them. It is unfortunate that we do not 
find either of these words in the P.O.K. inscriptions. 
However, they emerge in Old Kannada untouched by 

* I. A., XIX, Fleet’s No. 186 — B-C., Shimoga District Shikar- 
pur, 154 : The latter reads poruduman. 

V E. 0. X, Kolar, 7. 

’ M.A.E., 1918, Tagare plates of Bhogivarma (Opi. Cit.) 

‘' I. A., XIX, Fleet’s 186. 

® B. 0. X, Goribidanur, 76. 

1 1. A., X, p. 39- ' 

' M.A.E., 1919, p. 25 (Khaji Hosahalli Inscription.) 

® From the foregoing references we gather that it was about 
700 A.G. that the forms with -i- and -u- begin to appear in 
abundance in P.O.K. 

’ Something will be said of ki<Ju, pugu, etc., later on. 
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the mutation and we find them leading 'a vigorous life in 
Kannada even at the present day without any vowel eh ange. 
One wonders what might be the secret of their pertinacity. 
Again, as in the Open Vowel Mutation, pronominar forms 
remain quite stubborn. Gj). enitu ‘ how much,’ enibar 
‘ how^ many (persons),’ etc.’ 

One of the most interesting parts of our study is to 
watch how one grammatical form after another in Old 
Kannada, hitherto regarded as anomalous, now submits 
to a regular explanation with the aid of the Close Vowel 
Mutation. This phonetic principle solves a much greater 
number of grammatical puzzles than its converse. We 
shall first take some adjectives which show a variation of 
the root-vowel with their derivatives. Examine the 
following: — ^ 

Kisidii^ ‘red’ — -i-: Kisu-garicu ‘ to flare in the 
eye,’ Kisu-safije ‘crimson sunset’; -e- : Keccane ‘red,’ 
Kehca ‘ Rufus ’ (Srad. under 3 79), Kempu ‘ redness ’ ; 
cen-duti ‘ red lip,’ cem-bon ‘ the red metal, gold ’ ; ~S- : 
Kes-akki ‘ red rice,’ Kes-uri ‘ red flame.’ Compare also 
the forms Kisu and Kesugola occurring in P.O.K. 

PmV/u/ ‘ great — -i- : Piriya (>hiriya Mod. K.) ; -e- : 
per-ou ‘ to increase.' per-me ‘ greatness, pride,’ per-maram 
‘a big tree’ ; : per-Ile Oherile, herale Mod. K.) ; 

Cp. also Periyadigal in P.O.K. 

’ Curious forms like enebbarum (E. C , Sorab 10 ; C. 800 
A.C.) and enetumam occur in P.O.K. Enetu occurs even in 
an inscription of the 10 century : panaru enet-anittuin 
(I. A., XI, Fleet’s No. 131 , 929-30 A.C.). ThrougKout the 
present paper we have noticed only the influence of the 
following vowel on the preceding one. But these forms can 
only be explained as the mutation of the close vowel -i- in 
ihe second syllable of the word under the influence of the 
open VO wele in the initial syllable. Evidently the prono- 
minal root-vowel e proved too strong and turned the tables 
against the vowel of the following syllable. 

Kesiraja gives keccane, beeeane and paeeane as the adjec- 
tives in place of kisidu hisidu and pasidu ; liut the for- 
mer set are clearly adverbs. The word hisidu occurs in 
Pampa-Bharata, lYi 60 and E.C., 11, (Sravanabelgola), 
133 (982 A.C.). Pasiya ( < pasidu), again, is a very 
common word, • 




Bisidu ‘ Hot ’ : Bisupu ‘ heat ’ Bisu-vudi ‘ Hot 

dust ’ (Kavyavalokana, 69) ; -e- ; Beccane, Benke ‘fire,’ 
Ben-nir ‘ hot water,’ Op. also\/bey ‘ to burn.’ 

BiliSu ‘’ white y~ ~i~ : Biliya ; -e- : Bel- pn ‘ white- 
ness,’ bell-akkariga ‘ an ignoramus,’ belagu, ‘ light,’ belar 
‘to become pale,’ belatige‘ whiteness.’ Belli ‘ silver, venus.’ 

There is little doubt that, in these words, e was the 
root-vowel in the earlier stages of the language. This is 
supported by the available P.O.K, forms and all the cog- 
nate words in Tamil {Gp., cemmai, periya, veniilr, etc.,) 
except in a few instances.^ The primitive e remained 
unchanged in kempu, per-cu, belli, bennlr etc., as the 
intervening consonant group protected it from the 
following close vowel. But in kisu-,piridu, bilidu, bisu-, 
etc., the Mutation was bound to play its part. That these 
variant root-vowels were fixed once for all by the time of 
of the O.E. stage is attested by the fact that such of these 
words as have survived in Mod. K. show the same distri- 
bution as O.K. Op. kempu ; hiriya, hermne ; biliya, 
belagu, bisi, beccane, etc.^ 

The Close Vowel Mutation helps us in giving a regular 
explanation of such O.K. formations as mih-guli ‘ one 
who kills fish,’ lancarh-guli ‘ one who takes bribes,’ por- 
kuU ‘one who picks up quarrels.’ A few preliminary 
observations are necessary since Kannada grammarians 
like Kesiraja class the first example' as a ‘bahuvrihi ’ com- 
pound, assigning the other tw'o with some more '' to the 

' The chief exceptions are the words denoting whiteness. On the 
one hand we have the Tamil forms venmai, velli, vellai, 
veliceam, etc., but on the other we meet with vilakku, 
viiar, etc. Telugu shows velagu ‘ to shine,’ velarii 
‘ whiteness.’ On the whole one is inclined to take vel- as 
the Primitive Dravidian root-form. Again, Tam. civappa 
‘ redness ’ by the side of cemmai, etc., also needs explanation. 

" Mod. K. bilupu (O.K. belpu) is probably from bi].i(du) + pu. 
Note that belupu was not unknown in Med. Kannada. 

These are band-upi ' that which sips honey, the bee,’ mann- 
nli* (ga) ‘ that which lives in mud/ and a4r-dini ‘ a flesh-' 
eater/ to give one example of each ‘pratyaya.’ These are all 
‘ upapada ’compounds With un, n}, and tin respectively as 
the governing roots. 
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taddhita section, considering -guli, etc., to be taddhita 

suSixes. The fact, however, is that these are genuine 
compounds of the type which goes by the narae‘ npapada- 
asmasa’ in Sanskrit ; their characteristic feature being that 
the first member which is a substantive is governed by 
the second member, a verbal derivative which cannot 
be used independently in the form in which it occurs in 
the compound.^ (Compare kumbhakara, sarnaga, etc., in 
Sanskrit). If mtnguli can be explained as uilnarh 
kolvam, lancaihguli and its companions can be equally 
well explained as laficamam kplvam, etc. The formation 
of these compounds is simple : Substantive + the 
governing root -f- the suffix -i; e.g,, min + Vkol + -^i ; 
laiicam + Vkol + -i, por ri- kol -j- -i. The effect of the 
Close Vowel Mutation now becomes apparent. The 
suflixal -i converts the preceding -o-of the two roots kol 
and kol into- u- and we get -uli and -kuli. 

Lastly, we come to the phenomenon of Vowel- 
Variation in the case of some ten dissyllabic roots in Old 
Kannada. It is found that the radical -i- and -u- of 
these roots occur respectively as -e- and - 0 - before the 
tense suffix -d - or its modifications (SMD. 238, Sabdanu- 
sasana, 489, 490), but in other cases remain unaltered. 
Among these roots there are our old friends kidn, kudu, 
tudu and pugu. Thus, kiduvan ‘ he is ruined kudade 
‘ without giving,’ tuduge ‘ an ornament,’ pugal ‘ don’t enter 
but kettain, tottu (cjx also kiriyandn tottu ‘ since his 
childhood ’) pokku (cp. also pasum pokkuiii ‘ the warp and 
the woof’), etc., (with the tense-suffix -d-). The other 
roots are isu ‘ to shoot an arrow,’ bisu ‘ to solder,’ Kiru 
‘ to shut,’ giyu ‘to think, to take (one) for (another),’ tiru 
‘to exchange (vinimaye), to pay fas tax),’ and ugu ‘to 
ooze, to leave.’ The past participles of these roots are 
respectively eccu, beccu, ketbu (cp. also kettapadi ‘closed 

^ Guli and kuli are really the same, since both are raodifications 
of the same root kol. ' 

^ The. 0. K. Compounds pall-ili, ‘worth-less ’ (pal illam arge), 
nan-ili ‘ shameless,’ etc., with-ili as the second member 
belong to this class. The verbal element here is the defunct 
root il (the negative of ir ‘ to be ’). 



door),’ gettu {cp. also mugilam marane gettam ‘ took the 
cloud for an opposing elephant), tettu, okku also 

okkudan undem ‘ I ate the leavings’). In contrast we have 
forms like isuva, bisuge ‘ soldering,’ etc. What was the 
original radicak vowel in these cases and what light does 
the Close Yowel Mutation throw on all these diverse 
forms? 

The problem of kidu, kudu and tudu is simple enough. 
The first two occur as kedu and kodu both in P.O.K. and 
in Tamil ; though the third is not available in the P.O.K. 
inscriptions, its cognate form in Tamil is todu. Hence in 
these three cases there is little doubt that kedu, koclu 
and todu are the original forms. This inference can be 
confirmed in another way. One method of deriving 
verbal nouns (bhavanama) from certain Dravidian roots is 
simply to lengthen the radical vowel. (72>. in Kannada 
iclu — idu, bidu — bidu, sudu — sudu, kol - -kolk But the 
0. K. roots kidu, kudu tudu and isu give not kidu, 
kudu, etc., but kedu, kodu,^ todu,*’ and esu.'* This only 
means that the original radical vowels were e and o in all 
these roots. As regards isu ( < "esu)we may note further 
the existence of the radical e in the cognate eyu ‘ to throw, 
to fling’ of Telugu ; probably the Kurukh esna ‘ to break’ 
is also a related word. 

Next wm go to pugu and tiru. The cognate forms in 
Tamil are no doubt pugu and tiru; but in the case of the 
former we have seen that the P.O.K. inscriptions present 
an imposing array of form with pogu.“' As regards tiru too 
a P.O.K. inscription comes to our help. In an already cited 
inscription (E. C„ Mysore District Heggaddevanakote, 4 ; c. 
750 A.G.) we find teru in tere per-nnandi eradu teruvudu. 
Again, in Old Kannada itself forms with the 4- like tijuvudu 

' Cp. eltu kol (M. A. E., 1917, p. 31 : C. 760), miui-g5l (Pampa- 
Bharata, IX, 95 f.) 

^ Cp. tanage kotta kodiiige (Pampa-Bharata> V, 77 f.} 

Cp. todnrii pldurii (Pampa-Bharata, V, 96 f), 

Cp. palavnm esu-vefctu (E, C„ Sorab 10 ; I. 0., 800). 

^ We have noted that pugu also occurs once. Again there is 
pugil ‘ entry ^ which is well accounted for by the Close Vowel 
Mutation. 
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are oaly very rarely met with.^ , One is familiar only with 
tettaiii, tetfcu, etc. Whatever may have been the radical 
vowel in Primitive Dravidian, we are safe in conclnding 
that in Kannada at any rate pogn and tern were the earlier 
forms and they turned into pugu and tiru under the Glose 
Vowel Mutation. 

As in the case of tiru, it is very hard to find forma- 
tions with i from, the roots kiru^ and giru. But we find 
that Idru, unlike tiru has a cousin with the helpful e- 
in Tamil, viz., ceri, ceru ‘ to close, to fasion.’ It is now 
easy to think of a Primitive Kannada keru. Its compa- 
nion giru is however, quite singular. It does not seem 
to possess any cognate forms in Tamil or Telugu, is not 
recorded in P. 0. K.,^ and even in O.K. it is only found 
as the second member of the so-called kriya-samasa. G'p. 
kidigale-gettal, tarnma nantaran page-vade-gettu, etc. 
Did giru ever exist as a full-fledged root ? One suggestion 
is that our gettu (and gettaiii, gettal, etc., which follow 
in its train) should be ultimately traced to ghettnna (Skt. 
grhitva) ‘ having taken ’ of Prakrit ^ and thatVgil'u is only 
a back-formation from it on the analogy of kiru > kettu. 

Of the ten roots under discussion, we have been 
able to say something about eight. Now ugu (Tam; ugu) 
and bisu (Tam. Vilai ?) are left facing us. These cannot 
be traced in P.O.K. Still, we shall see a little later that 
even these probably had* ogu, and* besu as their precursors 
in Kannada. 

After this digressive, but necessary attempt to deter- 
mine the primitive radical vowels of these roots, we can 

' But tiravelkum occurs in (E. I., XV, 27 ; 1110 A.G.; tereyam 
deyar tiravelkum-emba-). 

I am indebted for this and some other references in the present 
paper to Mr. D. Ii. Narasimachar, M.A., Kannada Department, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. , 

^ We meet ^Yith the imperative form with i-, however, in 
bagilam kiru tere-y-embudilla (E. 0., II, Sravanabelgola, S51, 
1119 A. 0.) 

'^As in Old Kaimada, gettu occurs in I. A., X., p. 39 (C. 
9th century A.C.) : tamma pade-gettu. 

'' I owe this suggestion , to Vidvan E. Auantakrishnasarina, 
Telugu Pandit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 
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I'eturn to the question of the Mutation. Once we grant 
that e or 0 as the ease may be was the original vow'el in 
KaDaadaj the whole range of forms, keltu, kottu, tettu, 
poliku, etc., becomes as regular as hittu (<bidu) and 
suttu (<sudu). It is also to be noted that these forms 
remain unchanged through every period of the language. 
They were not effected by the Close Vowel Mutation 
because there was the long consonant affording protection 
to the radical e or 0. The fate of the root- words kedu, 
kodu, etc., and other formations from them was necessarily 
different because here the -u- in the second syllable could 
exeit its influence unhindered, giving rise to kidu, kudu, 
etc., in Old Kannada. Since these Mutations, both Open 
and Close, are inoperative in regular inhoctiou, we have 
also forms like kide, kudade, pugal, etc. Otherwise 
the e and a of the terminations ought to have reconverted 
the intitial i and u into e and o.’ 

The story of these roots is not however, complete. 
All of them except kiru and giru (which do not seem to 
have outlived the Old Kannada stage) appear in Med. 
Kannada witli e (or 0 as the case may be) again as the 
radical vowel. Thus we meet with kedu, kodu, todu, esu 
(also ese), pogu (also hogu), teru, ogu and besu (also bese) 
in Med. Kannada works like the Bharata of Kumaravyasa. 
Their derivatives too show the same vowel. Cp. todige, 
terige, besuge (also besage), ogu -mige, etc. Here 
indeed is a cirrious situation. A root like kedu 
(or kodu) commences its career in the language with e 
(or o) as the radical vowel, changes it definitely to i (or u) 
in Old Kannada, but reappears with the original e (or 0) in 
Med, and Modern Kannada. The last step is quite 
surprising. It is possible that in Med. Kannada, the 
original radical vow^el of these roots was restored by 
analogy to harmonise with the unchanging kettu, kottug, 
etc. But it is also possible that like peru and poru (which 

^ In kcdagusu ‘ virgin, lit., a child ungiven (in marriage) ’ the radi- 
cal 0 remains unchanged even in O.K. {Cp. Pampa-Bharata 
111.251), for evidently its form was fixed quite early in the 
life of the language and hence was no longer regarded as a 
routine formation from < kodu'‘kudu. 
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wo have noticed already) kedu, koclu, etc., retained the 
original e or o through all the stages, at least in some 
dialects ; only the basic dialects, of Old Kannada being 
affected by the Close Vowel Mutation. The parallel case 
of P.O.K. edir— 0- K. idir — , Mod. K. eduru (=edir -t-u) 
seems to favour the latter explanation only, unless eduru is 
to be traced to some unknown contamination with the 
Tamil cognate form cdir. Again there is further support 
in the fact that while O.K. piridu, pilidu, etc. descend into 
Alod. Kannada with the mutation vowel only, kidu, kudu, 
etc., are seen with the more primitive root-vowel in Med. 
and Modern kannada. Any how if this interpretation is' 
accepted the problem of ugu and bisu disappears. Their 
earlier forms, as evindenced by Med. Kannada forms, 
must have been pgu and besu. 

IV. 

The course of a phonetic change may be compared 
to the coming of Hpring. The trees begin to shed their 
old leaves and new sprouts appear here and there. For 
some time you can see both the old and the new together, 
even.on the same tree. Then slowly, but surely, the autum- 
nal leaves become scarcer, the fresh blossoms greet the 
eye everywhere, and at last Spriug is in full swing. An 
exceptionally tough tree might even then put off its 
decking to a rather late day. The newer phonetic variants 
in a language supplant the older in the same gradual way, 
the complete process sometimes spreading over centuries. 
There is this difference to be noticed however. Spring 
recurs periodically; but a particular phonetic change 
which has once affected a language may never visit it 
again. During the period of its activity it combs the 
language thoroughly probing into even nooks and corners; 
but once its date is past the older conditions may develop 
again in the language untouched by it. 

Such has been the matter with the two mutations wo 
have discussed here. It was seen that the Open Vowel 
Mutation affected Kannada before its recorded history and 
by the time of our earliest authentic inscription it had 



finished its work. Barring a few exceptions like ktila 
which succambed very late, we do not see this mutation 
at work daring historical times in Kannada. Med. and 
Modern Kannada show no trace of it. Hence such 
developments as gida <O.K. gidu ‘ a small tree,’ bidadi 
< Vbidu+di (Tam- vituti) ‘ a camp,’ bidara <bldara (a 
formation from bidu -k;ara (<agara) probably on the 
analogy of gudara<gudhagara), cirate (Tam ciruttai) ‘a 
lepard,’ jirale (< jirile) ‘ a cockroach ’ and so on, abound in 
Modern Kannada. The Kannadiga now feels no difficulty •* 
in pronouncing such a sequence of vowels. 

■ The Close Vowel Mutation too has run on much the 
same lines ; only, it arrived later than its converse thus 
providing us with some means to w'^atch its progress through 
the language. Its activity closed at the .threshold of Old 
Kannada proper ; and b}'’ the time of the Med. Kannada 
stage it had become quite extinct. Perhaps the best 
exatnples of this, apart from kedu, kodu, etc., are the 
host of words (conipound words included) which emerge 
from O.K. saddled with the euphonic increment -u or -i, 
but unaffected by any mutation. Thus, belu-dingalu 
(<U.K. bel-dihgal) ‘moon-light,’melu-nade (O.K. mel-nade) 

‘ soft gait,’ tehivu (<O.K. telpu) ‘, slimness,’ celuvu (<O.K. 
celvu) ‘ beauty,’ oli (<O.K. ol) ‘ to love,’ holi (<pol) ‘to 
sew ’ elu, eluvu, etc., (<O.K. elvu) ‘ a bone,’ etc. Again, 
we do not observe this mutation in a number of words 
(with a final e) which are now pronounced colloquially 
with a final -i, e.ff., tole>toli‘to wash,’ hene>heni ‘ to 
plait,’ etc. 

A phonetic change usually makes no distinction 
between the native and the foreign elements of the 
vocabulary of a language. Once the loan-word has became 
naturali^^ed, it shares the same fate as the native wmrd 
with the most ancient pedigree. Loan-words from Prakrit 
and Sanskrit came, in the usual course, under the sway of 
the Open Vowel Mutation ^ in a Dvavidian language if they 

^ There are no cases of Close Vowel Mutation anaong the tadbha- 
vas since in Sanskrit e and 6 do not exist, and in Prakrit they 
. occur only before a double consonant. In neither case is 
there, any room for the Mutation as we see it in Kannada- ■ 


had been borrowed before or during the period of its 
occurrence. Accordingly we find the change ofi>eand 
u>o among the many rules which make up the taclhhava 
section of a Kannada grammar (cp. SMI). 270, 271), with 
ila>ele ‘ the earth,’ divasa>devasa ‘ a day,’ disa>dese 
‘ direction ,’ bilvapatra>bellavatta, sindura>sendura ‘ red 
lead,; kunda>konda ‘a pit,’ pustaka>pottage ‘a book,’ 
uiukha>nioga ' ‘ the face,’ and sudha>sode ‘ nectar ’ as 
some examples in illustration of the change. Before 
proceeding further, we must make, however, certain 
distinctions. We must remember that the -i- and -u- 
of Sanskrit become -e- and -6-^ before a long consonant 
in Prakrit itself? Thus, bilva>bella-, sindura>sendura ; 
kunda>konda, pustaka>potthaa are formations which 
show the -e- and -d- already in Prakrit. We have to 
separate such words from the list of which 

ow() the change of their initial vowel to the operation 
of the genuine Dravidian Open Vowel Mutation. Sanskrit 
snusa — Pr. susa — Kan. sose ‘ daughter-in-law ’ is an 
example of the latter. It is found, as was to be expected, 
that Tamil shows the non-mutation form of such taclohd- 
vaa of the second group as are common to Kannada and 
itself. Compare Sans. disa--Tam. ticai— Kan. dese, Sans, 
mukha — Tam. inukam — ^^Kan. moga. Sans, yuga — Tam: 
mukam — Kan. noga ‘ yoke ’ and so on. 

The occurrrence of this mutation among the tadblia- 
van in Kannada may help us to date the borrowings from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. Thus while Sanskrit disa becomes 
dese and divasa becomes devasa in Old Kannada, tire is 
found to be the Kannada garb of Sans, sthira ‘ the earth ’ ; 
contrast this with the native tere ‘ a wave ’ (Tam. tirai). 
Does not this indicate that while dese, for instance, is an 

^ The form muka also exists. 

^ The change of e, 6>i, u also is not unknown to Prakrit. 
Here again it is the intervening double consonant that plays 
the effective part. 

Gp. anyonya > annunp;a. 

^ Can the few cases of the Open "Vowel Mutation before a double 
consonant that we observed before, (cp. mullai>molle, etc., 
be due to Prakritic influence ? 
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old loan-word going back probably to the beginning of 
the Ohristian era, if not earlier, tire is most likely the late 
creation of scholars and poets? This is a fascinating 
problem, but it is impossible .to pursue it further in the 
present paper. 

Before conoludingv it may not be unnecessary to re- 
iterate the importance of the Open and Close Vowel 
Mutations for a correct understanding of Bra vidian 
Etymology. In this paper an attempt has been made to 
give some account of their working in Kannada, the 
Dravidian language with which the present writer is most 
familiar. There still remain difficulties which resist a 
final solution in the present state of our knowledge. 
Tamil while affording us immense help at almost every 
step, has also posed problems of its own. For instance 
how should we explain the variation of the radical vowel 
in vcliccam and vilakku, cemmai and civappu, (both of 
which we have noticed) or in peru ‘ to give birth to ’ and 
piya * to be born’? Again, did Tamil also possess ogu 
pogu, teru, etc., (with the radical -o- and -e-) originally ? 
Specialists in the different Dravidian languages should 
turn their attention to these and kindred problems and 
examine their respective languages for the working of the 
two Mutations.- Such a study will not only be of great 
help in clearing many obscure points in' the grammar and 
etymology of the various Dravidian languages, but will 
also contribute its own quota towards a more accurate 
comparative Dravidian philology. 



XH (a). KANNADA AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADBEESS 

By PraManavimarscivichakshana MaluliiiaJioixlclIiijaya 
liao Bahadur R. Narasimhachab, m.a., m.e.a.s. 


Antiquity of Kannada Literatube as oompabbd with 

THAT OF THE LITERATURES OF THE SiSTER LANGUAGES 

OF Southern India. 

It hRs been suggested by some scholars that there 
may have beeil a Buddhist period in Kannada Literature 
before the Jaina period. A similar suggestion has likewise 
been made by some Telugu scholars with regard to their 
Literature and it has been stated that Buddhist works 
have been completely lost in Telugu, though a very few 
Jaina works have survived. The Tamils do not divide 
their Literature into Buddhist, Jaina and other periods, 
because their Literature contains works by Buddhist and 
Jaina authors at different times. With regard to Buddhist 
works in Tamil, it may be said that they are very few in 
number; and they occur along with the jworks of the 
Jainas and others at diSereht periods till the llth century 
A.G. As instances may he mentioned Manimgkhalai and 
Kundalakesi, two of the five great Kdvyas in Tamil, which 
are said to go back to the Sangam period, and the grammar 
Virasbliam of the' llth century A.G. 

Whether there was a Buddhist period in Kannada or 
no, its Literature, such as it is, is of considerable anti- 
quity, though no sages like Agastya and Kanva, as in 
Tamil and Telugu respectively, are associated with its 
origin. The earliest work extant is a treatise on poetics 
known as Kavirajamarga written or caused to be written 
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by Nripaiunga oir^ Amoghavarsha, the Bashtrakfita king 
who ruled from 816 to 877. This king was a great scholar 
both in Kannada and Sanskrit and a generous patron of 
literary merit. He has written in Sanskrit a small work 
called Prasnottararatnamala, of which the concluding 
verse tells us that he voluntarily retired from the throne.^ 
It may be of some interest to learn that Ugraditya, tbo 
Jaina author of Kalyanakaraka, a Sanskrit work on medi- 
cine, states at the close of the work that at the instance of 
this king, he delivered at his court, in the presence of many 
physicians and doctors, a discourse on the evils of a flesh 
diet and on its avoidance in the treatment of disease. 
Nripatunga was a Jaina king, a disciple of Jinasenficharya, 
the author of Adipurana. His work on poetics presup- 
poses the existence of previous Kannada works, and 
accordingly we find references in it which enable us to 
place the rise of Kanmida literature inueli farther back. 
He, mentions several Kannada authors that preceded him : 
Vimala, Udaya, Nagarjuna, Jayabandliu and Durvinita as 
the best writers of Kannada prose; and Srivijaya, 
Kavisvara, Pandita, Chandra and Lokapala as tlie best 
writers of Kannada poetry. Durvinita, mentioned as a 
Kannada Prose writer, was evidently the Ganga King of 
that name. The name Durvinita, being rare and un- 
usual, may safely be taken to refer to the Ganga King, the 
only inscription in which, to my knowledge, the name 
occiri’s, outside Gaiiga grants being Magadi 76 {Epigraphia 
Carnatica IX), of 966, about a century after Nripatunga’s 
time. Durvinita was a remarkable personage with many- 
sided scholarship. His Nallala plates “tell us tlnat he was 
the author of many poems, stories and dramas, and that 
be \yas equal to Vishnugupta or Chanakya in politics, to 
Tumburu, Narada, Bharata and Kambalacharya in music 
and dancing, to Eajaputra and Salihotra in training ele- 
pliants and horses, to Parasurama in the use of arms, to 
Samudrasuri in physiognomy, and to Atreya, Dhanvantari 

2 Mysore Arcbseological Report for 1924, page 70. 
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and Gharaka in medicined The plates also explain his 
ominous name DurvinTta, ill-mannered, by stating that he 
was so to hostile kings aririarapati-srl-I)urvinlta~?iama- 
dkeyena). 

The Avantisundarikathasara, discovered some years 
ago by the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, gives a 
valuable clue to the period of Durvinita. In the introduc- 
tory chapter it says that Bharavi, the author of Kiratar ju- 
niya, stayed for some time at the court of Durvinita and 
that he was a contemporary of Vishnuvardhana, evidently 
the first Eastern Chalukya Eing of that name, and of 
Simhavishnu, the Pallava King of Kanchi. Briefly, the 
account given of Bharavi runs thus : — ' 

In the city of Kanchi in the south of India ruled a 
King of the Pallavas named Simhavishnu who was a great 
patron of learning. One day a stranger appeared before him 
and recited a Sanskrit verse in praise of the Narasirnha 
incarnation of Vishnu. On hearing the lofty sentiments 
expressed in the verse the King enquired of the stranger 
who the author of the verse was. He repliedthus— 

“Tn the north-west there is a town nained Ananda- 
pura, the crest-jewel of Aryadesa, from which a family ' of 
Brahmanas of the Kausika-gotra migrated and settled at 
Achalapura. Narayanasvami, a member of this family, had 
a son named Damodara, who became a great scholar and 
was known as Bharavi. He became a friend of king 
Vishnuvardhana. On one occasion he accompanied the 
king on a hunting expedition and while in the forest had 
to eat animal flesh. To expiate this sin he set out on a 
pilgrimage and finally settled in the court of Durvinita. 
He is the author of this verse.” 

On hearing this account the king, desirous of seeing 
the poet, invited him to his court. The poet caused great 
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joy to the king by reciting his poems. The king gave him 
a respectable dwelling to lit^e in and supplied all his wants. 

This extract establishes the contemporaneity of the 
Pallava King Simhavishnu (C. 575 — 600), the Gafiga King 
Durvinita and the Eastern Ghalukya King Vishnuvar- 
dhana I. This association of Durvinita with Bharavi 
affords a clear explanation of the statement in most of the 
Gafiga grants that Durvinita w'as the author of a commen- 
tary on the 16th sarga of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya. When 
Bharavi w'as with him, Durvinita might liaA’e exercised 
his skill in commenting on the 15th sarga of his work, 
which is full of alliteration and other forms of sahda- 
lanlcdra or verbal onraments and is consequently ' difficult 
of -comprehension without a commentary. The period of 
Durvinita according to the newdy discovered work will 
tints be about 600. 

■ As stated beforej Durvinita was a great Sanskrit 
scholar. He w' rote, according to the Gahg-a grants, a 
grammatical wmrk named Sabddvfdra, a commentary on 
Panini’s gi-ammar, and translated into Sanskrit the 
Pai.sachi Vaddakatha or Brihatkatha of Gunadhya as tlie 
epithet applied to him in the Ganga grants, viz., Deva- 
hlidratmibaddha-Brihatkathah, clearly shows. This epithet 
ms not properly read and understood by some scholars 
who read it Devabharaimibaddha-Brihatijathah and inter- 
preted it as meaning that Durvinita was a desoiple of Deva 
or Devanandi, a name of Pujyapada. It is to be regretted 
that his translation has not come down t(.) us.' It happens 
to be the earliest Sanskrit translation of Gunadhya’s work. 
There are three later tx’anslations of this work, namely, 
Brihatkathaslokasangraha by Budhasvami, of about the 
8tb century ; Brihatkathamanjari by Kshemendra, and 
•Kathasaritsagara by Somadeva, both of the lltb century. 
Budhasvami’s work has been published in Paris by 
Professor Felix Lacote,' Professor of Sanskrit in the 
ITniversity of Lyon. The period we have already arrived 
‘at for ■ Durvinita' is corroborated ■ by- an inscription at 
• Aihole (Bpigraphia Indica VI, 1-12). This epigraph was 
composed in 634 A.D. by a Jaina poet named , Eavikirti, 
who speaks of himself as having acquired the fame of 


Kalidasa and Bharavi (kavitasrita-Kalidasa-Bharavikirtih). 
For the fame of Bharavi as a great poet to spread to the 
south we have to postulate a period of about half a century, 
and this fact, too, confinns the period of Durvinita as 
about 600. 

Kannada inscriptions make their appearance from 
about the 5th century, which indicate an older stage of 
the language, as will be shown later on, than that found 
in Kavirajamarga. Besides the authors named by 
Nripatunga, Syamakundacharya appears, according to 
Indranandi's Srutavatara’, to have written Prabhrita in 
Kannada. 

When speaking of the greatness of the Kannada 
language in his Sabdanusasana, Bhattakalanka (1604) sa.y8 : 
“Kor is Karnataka a language unused for scientific purposes. 
For, in it was written, the great work called Chudamani, 
96,000 verse-measures in extent, a commentary on the 
Tattvarthamahasastra.”" And from Indranandi’s Sruta- 
vatara“ and Dt-vachandra’s Kiajavalikatlie, we learn that 
the author of this voluminoas Kannada commentary was 
Tumbuluracharya who, judging from the pedigree of Jaina 
gurus given at the end of Chamundarayapurana (978), 
appears to have lived along with the above-mentioned 
Syamakundacharya in about the middle of the 7th century. 
This voluminous work of the 7th century presupposes the 
existence of fan earlier literature and a widespread cultiva- 
tion of the language. , ; 

From the Sravana Belagola 'inscription 67, of 11‘29, 
we learn that Srivarddhadeva, a crest-jewel of poets, was 
the author of a great poem named Gliudamani and that he 
was thus praised by Dandi: , “ Siva bore the Ganga on the 
tip of his matted hair. 0 Srivarddhadeva ! you bear Sarasvati 

2 (a?rfi9wat) wi^amf^Rfi : ao'a- 
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on the tip of yonr tongue.”' I’rom the similarity of 
the name Chudamani, Srivarddhadeva has been identified 
with Tumbuluracharya. But this, I am inclined to think, 
is a mistake. The great poem Chudamani and the 
commentary Chudamani cannot he the same. I venture 
to think that the reference is to the Tamil poem Chuda- 
mani attributed to Tolaniolidevar, otherwise known as 
Srivardhadevar. Chudamani is a classical Jaina poem in 
Tamil, considered as one of the five well known minor 
poems in that language, written during the rule of the 
Karvetti King Vi jay a, whose period is not definitely 
known. 

It has been stated above that Kannada inscriptions of 
an earlier period than Kavirajamarga show an older stage 
of the language. To illustrate this statement, I give below’ 
some extracts from early inscriptions ; — 

Early Insobiptions Prior, to Nbipatunga’s Period. 

1. Chikmagalur 50. (c. 600). Epigraphia Carnatica VI. 

2. Sravana Belgola 27. (e. 700)s 

^?S)05j“orSs?s8^M I 

sr3,?3i5cr3o:gds333r 

sra&sJrcj* sddsg/s^cSonhcSa eslo* li 

3. Chikmagalur 92. (c. 760), 

;i3;3oo cnjscrs L.^^cra;jio 

4. Kadur 45. (c. 750). Epigraphia Carnatica VI. 

ZviSJrg j3oDo^e£0&nv)r. *i3Ac3js^;doo Rradarsacdoov* 

sSorfrlsfi 


i =^5WfSi: ^5#Tf =^5Rr&T^ 1^15? 1 

^ ^sn:— 

5ltr: SRTT?; I 
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In these extracts we find many archaic forms not found 
in Eavirajamarga and \¥orks that followed it. In fact the 
language of Eavirajarnarga searcelj" differs from that of the 
later authors of the 10th and 11th centuries. The inscrip- 
tions show. — ... 

1. A genei'al use of the lengthened form of the vowel 
of the genitive. 

crusD^. 

2. The use of the locative suffix til for the later ol. 

3. A general use of the lengthened form of the vowel 
of the accusative, even when followed by a consonant. 

35-^j5-sGrao:^cisS3sr, ^^fvsFTh^Sror, tjcror. 

4. The use of n. for the later hindii : : 

s^;e also examples under (3). , 

5. The use of the long vowel instead of the later 

short vowel and 

6. The general use of the lengthened form of the 
vowel of the eonjugational suffixes. 

aessa-soS aeaaa'sr, ^iSA>cSj3^r, ffoSa^^r, 

Tamil Literature. 

No one entertains a doubt about the antiquity of 
Tamil Literature, but this antiquity depends to a great 
extent on the period assigned to the authors and works of 
the third Tamil Sangam. 

According to tradition there were three Tamil 
Sangams or Academies at long intervals in different places. 
The following particulars are given about them in 
Nakkirar’s commentary on Ifaiyanar’s Agapporul ; — 

The first Academy was established at Southern 
Madura, now submerged in the Indian ocean. Its members 
were 549 in number, including among others Agastya, its 
president, and the Grods Siva and Subrahmanya ; and the 
number of authors who obtained its approval for their 
works was 4,449, It was patronised by 89 Panclya 
Eings, of whom 1 were also poets, and lasted for 4,440 
years. • ' 
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The second Academy had its seat at Eapatapuram, 
also submerged in the ocean. Its memhers including 
Agastya, his disciple Tolbappiya and others, were 69 in 
number, the number of poets whose works were passed by 
it being 3,700. It received the patronage of 59 Pandya 
Kings, 5 of whom were also learned scholars, and continued 
for 3,700 years. 

The third Academy was founded at Northern Madura. 
Its members were 49 in number, including Nakkirar, its 
president, Kapilar, Paranar, Sittalai Sattanar and others, 
the number of authors who obtained its approval for their 
writings being 449. It was patronised by 49. Pandya 
KingSj 3 of whom were also poets, and lasted for 1,850 
years'. 

' ‘ If the facts stated above be subjected to strict histori- 
cal criticism, most of them will' have to- be rejected a.s 
pure myths. The number of members of the academies 
and of the kings who patronised them, as also of the poets 
whose works were passed by them, and the long periods 
dnring which they are said to have existed, look incredible. 
Some’ scholars are therefore- inclined to think that the 
account given above is a later fabrication foisted on the 
early author Nakkirai’. Kavatapuram of the Pandyas is, 
however, mentioned in Valmiki Eamayana as full of gold 
and adorned with pearls' and must therefore be an ancient 
city. The existence of the academies may be a: fact, 
tho-ugh the details given about them may not be credible. 
They exercised a great authority . over Tamil Literature 
and were soziiething like literar}- associations including 
among its members the best poets and learned men of the 
age. Any work not appro-ved of by them was looked upon 
as a very inferior production. The members of these learn- 
ed corporation maintained a strict monopoly of literary 
reputation so that it was not an easy matter to have works, 
however excellent, recognised by them. According to 
some scholars the accounts of the first two academies 
contain' much legendary matter so. that it is difficult to 

qi^sTRr ii (%i%«rr vi, i ^) 
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admit tkem within the pale of real history). Such, however, 
does not seem to them to be the case with the third 
academy. The third academy was by far the most impor- 
tant, almost all the classical works of Tamil Literature 
that have come down to us, including a good number by 
Jaina authors, being productions which received the 
Lupriumfer of this Sangam. 

Opinion is divided among scholars -about the period of 
the third Sangam, some assigning to it the 2nd century 
A.C., some the 5th century and some others the 8th 
century. The 2nd century is arrived at by the fact that 
(rajabahu, a king of Ceylon, who ruled in the middle of 
the 2nd century, was, according to the poem Silappadi- 
karam, present at the installation of the Groddess Pattini 
conducted by the Chera King Seuguttuvan. The 8th 
century is objected to on the ground that Nakkirar, a poet 
of the third Sangam, is referred to in his Devaram by 
Appar, a contemporary of Siruttondar, who fought at the 
battle of Vatapi which took place in 642. The balance of 
opinion among Tamil scholars appears to be in favour of 
the Gajabahu synchronism, which will carry back the 
antiquity of Tamil literature to the earliest centuries of 
the Christian era. ■ , 

But Sittalai Sattanar, author of the Tamil epic Mani- 
mekhalai, which is considered to be a work of the third 
Sangam, and has been assigned by several Tamil scholars 
to the 2nd century, has regularly translated the Buddhist 
author Diimaga’s Nyayapravesa i-n lines 110 to 474 of the 
chapter known as Tavattimmfundu f ant mam ketta kddai 
of his work. So, he must be posterior to Dinnaga who is 
supposed to be not earlier than the 4th century. His 
period is given as 345—^425. Dr. Vidyabhushana justly 
styles him as the father of Medieval , Indian Logic. The 
most important service Dinnaga did was the reduction of 
the five members of a syllogism, as propounded by Aksha- 
pada and Vatsyayana, to three, thereby giving it a form 
very similar to the Aristotelian syllogism- of three mem- 
bers. His personal history as derived from Tibetan 
sources is as mider — He was horn of a Brahman family in 
Simhavaktra near Ea-nohi, Was subsequently a'dmitted into 
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the Buddhist- OhurGh'- of the''Hiliayana'by 'Nagada-tta' and 
became the disciple of Vasubandhii (28G”360); 
incited to Nalanda where he defeated many Tirthikas in 
disputation. His works were translated into Chinese by 
Paramartha (499 — 569). But Tamil scholars may say 
that both, the authors . may have derived tlie information 
from an earlier common source. This is notj however, 
likely as the following extracts from the Tamil and Sans- 
krit works will show, the only difference being a few 
additional explanatory words in the Tamil passage 

Lines 122 — 124. 

'u.i ^ 

£^lQSdTL-n 


Lines 147-- 171. 


U<SSuQu(T<oSI QiU/T^U^ Qj&^SLJU®lh 
s(sSl([^ip LD^m&sr 

(sSl^^pQpQeOfTS 

^(^p,SLDn&LDa9(l^PpWULSir. 

ia}9Q<?PL^mLDdj 

(aSl(oS=L^(ULDU (aljUlU 

<g=LhuiBpLhQLDsar 

^(SU/bpiil. L^ir^^Ujds 
(WssmGsSiu iZail.&LDn'pi/ Qsn<s{r(snfT(^ 

Qs'’(sSld(^u L-jei^6mmQp<osrpink 
LDjbp^LDiTiosrisB(ri)pp L£>rr<su sp 
S0;i p(ofT€b'iSn^6)iu LBfrQr^sdsk^p 
QJSffflp^LUS S ^^luQiD^pei^ 

<3?Qj<3^mr <c£'0^piBp(^ Qs^irmLDff jSuSItuuDu - 
Q(sum(^uj w^u^QuumQ p u3tLii})uio 
^<ok^}If<^iCnpi5&)pp 
QJIT^iUiTijLI^&r<aDQl 


(SuuiSirr&pp sSlQs^u-ioiSsrtxiiTQj^ 
pppQLD^(7^d(^d 'Wtr^^uud Q^(BuufT<oWw 
Qu&rppdr LDtrn^tbiSmp ^rrikSaJbom 


(B p^iuQuDm^iSij p 
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T^vrwT: sT?r ?r?T»JT— 

sr^wfir^3^;, sigrrRf^;^! i ariTraftr^:, 

3TSTT%^fgtrw:, swj^^r^nTJ, 

srT%^ I 

ST^ITR 1^ 1 

^^!3rHT%^^ra‘«ir— »TT?nfftwT i 

3n-»TJ7f%^^R9jT— if^ 

3TsrTO^4?T''T^?Tm— srfMw# ^ 3 ^ 11 

If the period assigned to Dinnaga is correct, the 
period of Maniniekhalai and consequently the period of 
the 3rd Sangain will probably be the 5th century. 

Telugu Literature. 

The earliest work extant in Telugu Literature is the 
Bharata of Nannaiya-bhatta, the court poet of the Eastern 
Ohalukya King Eajaraja who ruled from 1023 to 10.63 A.C. 
He is generally considered to he the fii'st poet in that 
language.^ But, as in the case of Kannada, inscriptions of 
an earlier period have been found such as that of the time 
of the Eastern Chalukya King Gunaga-Vijayaditya, who 
ruled from 844 to 888, (Epigraphia Indiea XIX, 278) and 
the pillar inscription at Bezwada of the Eastern Chalukya 
King Yuddhainalla who ruled in the early part of the 
10th century. These inscriptions are important as they 
furnish evidence of the existence of Telugu poetry long 
before the period of Kannaiya-bhatta. Kannaiya-bhatta 
also happens to be the first grammarian of the Telugu 
language®, and grammar presupposes the existence of 
pre'vious literature. ; 

* I am told that some Tibetan Manuscripts have the reading. 

3131%^. 

2 3f=3WTSTtRfl?rf 3 : 3«Rir 3«wr I 

311=314 i 44 wmprRR 

3 It is true that Atharvanacharya refers to earlier Telugu 
Cxrammars by Brihaspati, Kauva 'and Kavauai but manj^ 
scholars express a doubt as to the, existence of such works. 
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MaLA-YALAM Liteeatuee. 

With regard t© Malay alam literature, the scholars of 
that^'language are of opinion that up to about the 10th 
century the language of Eefala was Sandamil i.e., pure 
Tamil. By the 11th century two types of Malayalam 
compositions — manipravdlmn or the Sanskrit variety and 
pdttu or the Dravidian variety— are said to have become 
more or less well established in Kerala. In manipravala 
works not only Sanskrit words but also Sanskrit case 
endings were freely combined with Malayalam words. The 
real secret of manipravalam according to Malayalam scho- 
lars lay in the blending of Malayalam and Sanskrit words 
in such a maiiher as to make the latter indistinguishable 
from the former, exactly as the intermingling of the ruby 
and the coral in one and the same necklace' . Malayalam 
with its peculiar genius for the absorption of Sanskrit 
favoured the development of the manipravalam literature. 
The earliest manipravalam works such as Vaisikatan train 
and Attaprakaram belong to the IGth century. The author 
of the latter work, Tolam, was a contemporary and 
dependent of the Ohera King KulasekharaVarma who ruled 
over Kerala from 936 to 966. The earliest manipravalam 
work was written in the 12th century. Punam 
Nambudiri, the greatest manipravalam poet of Kerala, 
lived in the first half of the 16th century. Pattu literature 
closely followed Tamil in alliteration, rhyme etc. The earliest 
type of this literature was Eainacharitam by Sri Kama, 
a Travancore King of the 18th century. Tunjattu Blutta- 
chehan, of the second half of the 16th century, is looked 
upon as the father of modern Malayalam literature. It may 
be added that there are manipravala works in Tamil also. 

It will thus be seen that the literature of Kannada is 
of greater antiquity than that of any other South Indian 
Ternacular except perhaps that of Tamil. 


. ' As instances two verses are given from Srikrislmacharitam : — 

ESjSjocidjS ftasrtjsfSj'J 33{;a,asra^o!ii* i 

es ' “ 


KANNADA LANGDABE 


Pandit H. Srinivasaohae, 

Government Training College, Mys'yre. 


3-so# :3,s5s-3d!Poaj s-sKfaoji 5-304 

6 w ^ 6 V c>o O 6 

sS 53 s 3 ^ rt ooiodjs. srs.S SsSotaorts? 5-304 tSdsteSsS aS^ iodjo 
cr^as srirdo r^oqSsJ jp3^rS?*o £^®?c3rod?|atoOs!ix 
^ooSrt?>o sjjdsted^ cs3oOo3)j 3 sjda^ d. ddd33s5?5 rt osAdjs ocso. 

o-^as s3rtF^_j_ S^sd go:?) 3)drS?*o ©-sas-sdaod 
5-3SiaS d. a:37:dd33SdO 22do:?/3 ;&S drt'^od) riij333 riaS d. d,d d 
di3 aoo dd-d) dd dd, dd d, ddddocio , croapqrs.-da aooada, crod 

- w 13 uJ V 

25 d cSo, crcda , erudta, odsj, La aodjs as-pddda, djsoda;^ d. 

‘ doJxf. dod,> ‘ dd, cd ’ ■ dSa, dda, ’ ‘ n-3d), »d) ’ djKScrad d^do 
Od d^ds-3dg_j^ doooddd ddrts?a iad^ri?<a. '5do='5da, ^ 0 *= 

«da, ^di^=dn‘, ,s5dd-s od:d‘=©da, ©3oo=oda*, djsda3d dod .s 
ddr;53dari^od gd dd ddr^rsdari^a daiadd. ssdOod, 5334 d 
aradi^ciJa doddda d??*adog |«55ca53g a3jg^da3id drlFdac^, 

;T3r5ddaFda d^s?adoi wdF2?33§rSa, d^Ddadoda 5d^dd/s cna<;?d 
c?-^ad drSFd.qra^Sri^js dod^^ig isd^rS^oda coja^oaa ods-sdada^^d. 
22dod/3 oao s^o^dda^ gja^odad dPdri^a ; adoto dfs^?’o3i^?1?*o. 

n^ad d/lFdo da;g^ ga^doda sjdFdd qradrt^sS. 

daa^a, -goarta, Sd^d, dadcto^, San^F, ^?*a, sjd) . dac;|a-^dd o3ad)- 
^d3, ^Js^i3D, n-aocs*, ga. az^jOctes-, c-ptidadoS /53?) d^ddasdd oSad). 
d; gjadcda ^aodrl^r? :^g^5dd3p» daFdasdaSajs djOdd^a .d-^d 
aa5 ddFg^ ?Seod daas?a dada5s3?*r5?'a dza-s n dod, ,^-3 d)d d^a. 5d d 
goadads?a dzsD^h dod^^^gd dod®(;dd?*da^gd)- Z73:^d«* %s?o3a 
aJjsdd d^O a-3^gdad d35-3a3ad) ^za^d z3?ga. ^.s^ctod^^ccJag sr^d 
s35g a5-3dd^a :^Pddog d33d:d)E3Sjs^ zp33§aJa zj-3 dSaa , zSPdjpdrf 

' o 'SST it m 

o3ao zpsarszs-^dSa^ sra^Sdrad dSoPcsad) d^ga. 

gd^dd ea3dod^d33d djodd^^io djadodcdaaad o^ra r^oddsd 
gacr3Z!5d33dFd 53>od) d^dgaodd 53)0. .. ^'djoddo ara^djysc^^gri^ja 
5-39c3e)Rr3ad?*ja d sga3hda3-3 d. 

© <y •' ' ' ' ■ ' — * *■ ■■■'■'' . ■ '■ ■ 
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rtc|aScJ^ crosJc)^rtysne3. ?2dOoc3 r^od 

o^K rtjodrt^i Aojcraod^;^ dc3ooa:d) Aid . d.d^oortd 3'20& o 
:goj3 &odc6o^ Sd^dd) rt^odd ss'snJ.odo iljss^rio^d. Sddo^cdj 
t;iodo€a3:o r^Q5‘ AitwSdo ^d^dd srss^rl?*^ dSi^d^sScSoodj 
Ood ©d^qresScSi d^^dCcS)^ Qdd rtjoddictdi Ad ^-sddoi^d ddo^ dt)3§ 
csdooJojs d^jSjrt'^s dd?^od) cnj^&dudDd). ‘ Araia^-sodo sdd^o ' aoq 
dadJCSSbd 55dSr^od?jj3 &odc5o? 5dd^rt% daia^dd^Sa. 

es^oJacradTl^^dJdOoddjs; Tiodd d'a^cda oK'^ddodcijs^, 
®ddO e;3^ddSodcij3?, Sd^d r^odd?* ^23i)d:s d^d^ortd sDOd 
ddrijs 220d~dd. e>Ood daood doddda, ixdd oS ,rt ,odd^-A dd 
dd dj3ddO dj s'aodddiija ASo^^d. d^dsaidd d|Og?|d)^adj3(; 
Aowoi dod^^:gdO eos^d^srad d30^?i& aadsadaesd© adr^^d dA^ 
rS^js dd,d:,oa3oOd. ^dddo '^d^: ddodd^n d.dsaicradaSdes 
d)|adA5 eiodod rid^s-ad^d^' dado: daddd^Sa. d^ddaoridoatsii^ 
Sd^dd sr^d^d Sdrt?<o djdj57)d^r5?id3j^, ©d?^2dad7:diSat^aode3j3e, e 
s-ad^rt^o dd^dc&addradd) Sddacdradadaoddja?, dasdoa sdia^d ^^d 
d|S^ 5'as^rl^o sraoddd :^d??^^'3S3:dQod ©d^?c3®A5^^cciJF'dod6a^ 
dddd^ Qddi?^:. dod dd^sga^^Oo dod)ddj3^, dodddo dod)S«j3^, 
ti>j|Sri?»da^ drt^r!?*da^, 22dd g)d^A5-ad aad-sj-acSda d^jficdoda^, dd 
adasra d. d^dd.dd rt?<d,od,dO a?*^j3od, cro'^d d'srtdO aodo 
S3^da d^d ddij^g drSrd^dri^ ddad^^^d i^odrt?*a Sd^ddOo. a-add 
dd sraorid. oJa^rrad djsdo'adad) dda^ dod. S ddrt^sida^^rfds^d 
dadd. rijcdri^J eoJaas-aod zadrts? dada sari^ dod^,drts?rS dd od 
daid d,d. adaa eiaod ri^odd^ doa^odcoaod eoJaa s'aod sadrS^ 
dada’ ddoJa aaa &dd,d) d.d ayarlad c3. dodda dd,d ddd^od 
da^d^dja aortas djadrddFddwO ef^das^d. ^^S/oaiadaa, ‘ ag/sd^d 
dodd dadjartraaddja^ od .o ’ csda so d. dodda, d^Sarddas,, e-ad, 
ddarddas , dd, «a djotirado d,di3d3aSda5-a d. '220 dsSaFd) d.ad 
dada asddaaihdad d. &odarS^ ddard) tSddaaddcda dod ■ ddo 
dd^dr-and^. dgd ddard) dod^ .^d 33-^d^da-adr5?*Oda^d)- edod^ ^d 
o-ad A-adaad^, asdod d( tp-adrt^ ts^dd^dadood jffSdda d?d dad 
2^2ffad€^ d-a^oSada^ &addaa?, odOod ^^dda dd^dd d^a^^oJa ^d?d 
/lyo dd^ddda_^ dad^s-add^ rt^odiA-a ddrt dodcJa. d?d^|dOa 3 &oda 
rt?*as Qddda &octiOAdda. dda,, dd^-a s-adacdarddas, o^dd s-a d 
ddaa^ sradrasACdaraft daadoa ojdda osdd r^odrt?*dj3^ adada37;_^j3_ 
odjCdadda^ daai^dd dadA^rS dodaa^dsjda^oiaadaadadaddas^ asddr^odrt 
22 dda d|3oadda3'^d. &^r\^pja dd^ dad ^djOSacdada^ ?S£> 

oJaod rtaa^rradadjafa docdaodot daadd? r^odi1?<o dj 

idddddoSaja grodaSaas ndotfi^aJaFd/ci.^ja^^a^a^. e3'^e|,G!da3, 22ddda3 
dda^ 5g)cr9E)rts?da^ wdadas^d, ^dd^^dda dd^artor^ dao^srafv 
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sSsac sj.cojs a sios-siS ^ rt^oisn^o Sosi ,:^3Sa, qjjsecisi iosoo 
5i5JSdjS?C|?^ .5ra>SC30OE3(“ ? =Doa gO^CSJOi ^3 oK. 

2gjS)^ sjoa^cTsA sds 35atScdo:§ a^^sdsrsn 35-spa;s,Sj3^ So^'s^oSjs^ 

i^orfA,^ a-si3rtjs gS oi rfcS Sdrt^ egja:ia5JO ddrt?<o 

do^sjSic ^jKSo^od crot5^2'3A S's^'sAoSi^ 

^£ic&> :S3S,p;dD ? Ssj:)?^ ©di ©drsrartns © s'scS zd;driPii odJ 

©df^sj-srtiS^doodocSi ;crad^^ l as-sod zadOfS ©SgGGdio 

©qjsrsrarto^ ddPSj. '^o^s'sdd saa5) aS.csJog d) 35 ode ? 

s-a^ae^ stjaSidd^e s3’sc3jddo.c:Doa; de^Jd)2i> ‘ 
di^,§ ^odoed5-3 ddiescSjse c&gds5*Fd§.S3-3^3'38 ’ laoood dsi)^dxed5?d^e 
dwOddSdD^d. ctfsao-sddedJ 7 Soode ^doJoddi^ doo^o 
sg)ddo^o3oo Aa^s5-3rto:^d. ododscdde tacdDod d'-l do ‘ dodooeoJoo 
djoSdoddo dotJodooijje^^io |^«ll 

dgcicdOFSDoll e;odo^3^d. .SdccJosl/soroddja ©ddo^ s^ssraadod ^ 
dodP sisrlo^oddddjs dedaJjsrSo^doSoodo ■^dd : trod. • d'^jsed^ 
■Sldo djoed^s'Sdd ddedortjs dj dooedd) d£^dedd03^r{o;^d. cjdd 
asTB^Dod SDd.dP dod aE??:3doddo, dd.ddodo ©dodadoo o idd 
rtjods^pooc^d sj-sSo. cnoPd f1 odri^od/s d;ddo^rt^*ode ? 

azs-sdcdoodd ddodrddo F3r^7aed r^cqSd* ddoFd(5j^a5oo^o 
dodjo, :gd^ rl^odrS^js ddoFdoooddod igododjo,’ de^'os'^d. qjdd 
ddoFd s3sC5J3dde ded. djod^Sdodo ^Pdodoooadod doddo s^d) 
cx533d)ddo^ ddOFdodo So^^dosgo^^ddooe ®do cjdd ddOF. 
t^joe^^< dda^ds3-3oo, o^^d^-5‘3 pscidsd, sr^a'aajjsd, 
dsoiJdjjOSod. f 22o^ai33^r^3o, dJsdoDdoaddddoF. ‘ a3o.a^odd dodo 
dd d^ d^e^iS^o ' «^cdo oJoad dodoad dedd/3 n^sddddo^ djoeodo 
dodjse © dododdod cnodSsj^sxsd dosrtFd) ^t|doa Tp^ddoJoo cjdd 
rSjOddPO dTS^^A djsedosd. &eAod '■pd^d, ddd^ ^^dF’dadoa 
<soe!3Dd3odE3S'3dciri o'ssSsddo^ dOcSjcfjoo^do ddaJodes’sA^cdjo, tSd 
TSedcdoo d:^dodjs, ©d.ood,a5oo ^^o dodos, &odK a-a^dd art^ijs, 
©s-sd d^dsddripjs ©sS^oSjse&sdrt^'odjs, '^ddo s^ss-sado^doo. 
©deS ddod ©s^sd^ E^sroddP cflosd ocsSof dod^ -^aoSodo^ 

ddojsFo dosdoo ©dS rtv^Ado sSpe ©ddo, s-ssrs.d, dod, .sosoo doorto 
doi e^fso:^ c3. cBdesdos d^oddddo. ad ?So3ooo d,a5od dia do. ©do 
dd ri,odrt^ do^.cftodo dosea .dd,d qradoSoo ©epd.d sj-acoododo (add 
7?a)d. Eoodo rijOdddo^ ode^-a Ladd ^^^^aJoo dtSjOdo add 
©os$. T^oijSddo^ apdo wd^i^ doadosSdodaJoo^. ^ rtjoqS Sod^rt^o 
ddo .a d dj3 ddo, o ©s-a d:* ^ddooteAo. ©odcdrtPdo, ©dosja dd^ 

jrf -jj O dco 52? ^ CO 4. d A 

35dod looa (doo ddo.^ o. aSdoS.sA'ss^aaddOaJojs ocdodd, ^doa.d: ssa.d 
ayartO'S d. aodjOJo drS,3o;3) Sd^actd rSosarios d. da.qSrsS ddo 

^ .,4, —0 o) ^ 

.a^d. doacdosjarto^d. sado^o^e®^^^ 
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GEo^. Wi^cdoo e5)S. n'aDc^^sS 

asJinaacco^. nartoresn^'o sbz;^^. 

aradidd j3®cdJF-rls*D aSroa a&^SJio 33,o3JSi. Trs^TVSozia 

s^SjiJJ^sdoao^rl^oidjs rl^ocjSrt^do^ ^<?adj^dj3? odjsoSjs a^soo 
:3 oc3j sj-sdds^S cjaD s-sa^aododo cg^^^zSi;©?) 

rvo, 

35-3ja?d rtjOtSrl^^adjs? ZiSddO 2«^?^a5j 
d^a ©ag'sdddA^ahsas^ sad.?^?^ s'soscsodjs dsa^a 

oddjs^ dodo a*,3^3j373.a dja^^jD^ijracdoa SdrS 

o3i03^, S^33 sSdsjJsd^di ao^^idoi ‘ U3ojD^o&5;^;3Tia30:i ’ eaoa enj^rldo 
s!ddsT3f\ d! dod^>scdDd3^ aa<!j ddsdsd^ ^^do: ©aedd 

adjs^ahdo^d. 

s-3;ta;d TijOidrt^'O d» dj3?ad<;?o sado. ©a^d sy^taijd r^oid 
rt^js, osOd^^dr!?*js, ©d^d 3ys^o;^r1?’d3^ djsoaaoi s'ssso^^d. ‘ 
d,37)0Kd ddaoo, asoorididjo do aoap<?do‘, ©as sraddajc dd 
Esdxo, a^«^ioc3oOc, tfsoo a'sodcdoo dsr^d, ©or5F-ffi^ooD?»doEa, 
erocra^dd djadddi^d), a^ocdo d^aJio dddo odrido, cjo-sFy*, dajs 
srsa 'aj^jdic-dFdcSjayS od^<^?ddoao, o^ddia.ddodd^ doaa 
Ocido, do^dr5a_^rtdrdadd3s&33^aDo, daaosDca^S d^sodd dad^ ©o^da 
add da),r5?<a. daoSado. 

©dJdd du^dja^a^ aSd^. 22 ^ 0 : 3/3 sacda ©s^d^^^ 

doooaAdaag). sjadodja ‘ ©drcfla^raddo © ’ .oda^a rtacart :d?oaada. 
dtJ3. dF'dddcJja sra&d^aa&dja^a^d. oodaoJaa^^v ©aa^^ 

osada^ daaoa.tnafaaaaari^ia S^drSyiaad ooda dadaa^da ©daodddja 
©^c3j;?Kddaa wrtaadja? oddod 5asr3^aci3aar1?<o oodda^ ©dd^djaa 
ddja 0T!a^d dsoddar^i dda^d. dd^ OuaSdada^aod rtoa? 

ds 5 /s adara a/s «a ©dFdda^ a^^aodoa ddars^o-sd do^a^ d^s-a 

rtad^d. 

‘ aaad o& adasTso daaed da3sdaa,dd'3dao’ aoo a's.cdad da?s^d 
5-an idjOdd^a ad^drSTsdd aj^dsjsrvooaja doTijdsraftaSaja ?i,&aoa ©a 
as'sdada^d. rt,oda) dodaodasdd a^dqradsad^ ©as-sdOdaaaOo. 
sa^o^d r^odr!s?a a^dcsaadri^'a. ©dadd r^oqJrt^a dodaodrt?*a. 'zsOctJaaa 
©ffl'l^ddwfi^aiis'a ©^s'sod^rl^ja de^Sa^. da^djada ddo an'3^,doaad dorsad 
rljOda^d 5-3dooo? dor^ddo ©d aaaaa^,07)d dad^rsdd enaad^d;^ dasoJa 
s3-3Ad. a*aadD‘sodi>rtaa don^a^d/arft ©dda aasdaa erodd^dOod 
dao^csJa sr^drsD^ri, ^s^aa&doao d^cdaF djadcrsd rtaesrt?<a S'^cdaa 
a)dod, aJa’SdddO dadatada sjddfS'sa d©* scSaja rtaasi) rtad d. ©do 
dda?ad?drt^a rtjod^^ daaaa^oddaa) S2di| dor^ds-sdoa dad^da^ 
ddd dja^dada sd^artd dsqra^rt^. 

=^dor^drtjO^^ ^ja^da> ©o'^ddaaccoa. ‘dS^dajacysriodrlad^o’ 



iiJOJtl 3'^t354 acScrsn SjS O OE3 mo , 334 ?ij3!±i 
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tSotooS^^ dorj^oo doi;ot>rio sooddr lodSdodjdo ‘ 33o;a0gdso:gs3333'^~o 
casrcarodcSsraa-s ’ sjoqradcdodg ’ ,3020 dojsod escdod ssgrs odddo d,4'diS 
do4,d. 4) :idd dddfri^e f\ sueao^ d. 

JSddd ododJdo'l^fsoddo^ dM^d ddOjO c23jdni3od' rt_,cdrt% 'uac?» 
^d?*. dj&cfijaodo d'd*dj,d/3 tid d^ddddo^ Sd^add?*. sbds^ddd) 
doiocddMo do. ddSA 'ssdo doooddos d. d)d 
ajF^ddo^ Md)^ddd dogdO s^a.c8j30do a^^d/a ' ?add.;ddogM doSddirS^ 
dooo $"doF§ ’ djsdo-sd si5d,r5?< droadod die^S, odrs ad^ rt?* Sjsd 
aJoo d?dod,d dcoodo dcr^oSd). -s^dood dj^scS^oodo :^od 

ioJoo adod saffp^dod) ^JsdoJo ' og^. dossodj aoSc-s'^^. ■zsddo^ 
ddo, d,odJo3o ri .odrt^o d.S dSdo5 d. dd~c3Dodda3.oc) ddo dodd 
d4 adodd)- adodS rtcdd^o a3i3i3i3cS:;rsfs dooAcciood)aS? ddo,. 
■gjO a^^d sj-ssd^d dod^dss^, '^do croa:^. 'zjO 

rS?>o dogaodOo30(; gjad/Tsssodd. 

adodd r1,odJls*0 ddo?5-2Fd.SrS*. sjdd ^3-addd otooddo 
aodddo o^^rt^od d^4^d3do4,?d. s-s^credFO d&c^dcdo ^ss-^dd 
dj^dradO dddddo^ df^Fdodjdo eroada-shf^odja eddo drad 
dodo adoa^dod^a, aodood doddo ■zjddfood doijdodja aodo daad^ 
djaijdd. ^ ddodF^do dso-sddod do A fed^jOn-sdo, d^d^Faid n’s^'^a 
rrerio add d^dodo adoa:^dodja dSoo^gdtdo ddddo d^^ doaod 
3~dodododja ^*?a3oa‘sdd? xja^ddo. dodja dF dja^dSdo 5^dd SraFd 
A'sddo^'Scdodo dd.do&dOcSop SeaFdd dd, dcd-scSjidd dridctedoo 
edoFdddo, tJOd do'sadajoad tdadodo^cdo 44d sradddo^ &ads?do 
addo^ i2t^^od dodcoood srods-sodoo d,a3o4^ drodos^d. SdcSoa^^, 
5150, do 5 djadond ad .cSjapas ddortn?*o gdo, aoo 45 dod o^, da ' 
dosdod dodd^oJoddijSDdos'^d. ssdood enodoSja^ddi^dodo addo 
dSDOdodjao. adodS d)j5^'S^o3o? da^,. 'Z2tiS^^o3Dd3dP\cSo? ?jdd 
4.c^d?3d^d da4;r{?*o ^acSxz^daa ^drii ixijod ddcCori^do^ cjd 
Oodd? jjrad'3d?da3o 4o dd agdoo snscndDhdddijoiodo ^^^^^a^od 
adosDdd :^5Dgd) »dod SDOd) adP\dod5i5^f\ 4ja?4ddd?5~nd. oeS^ 
coood Aa^dd^^o^ ^??*od sisodi acd doa^coodo. duadodod aoadccio 
ddrija crodd^4d/s sred ^ddd^i^^wO 'sjd‘> aod^^rt ados d. ‘ enoqjad 
d^d^dp^ooE” ^ ado^d aodd^rt dodo Sd^jdao do^gsdoa 22'!?cdod) 

sDOd) aodjaddd. 4d^dd d'^a^d r^cdri?* dscdoad ^ja^d 
dcxJoja enoad sr^aoD^drS^aa ddcdodijsDd s-soag aodaadnd. og^rt,od 
3do^ ridod ^jadd^^oa^ o4ea adS^odojo 

ddodddo^ 4jadod SDOd) aodaadnd. 

dod, ,sd05 315^ d,3-sr{o d®dd .srsrto, sjdddo 3d 4 d do.d, 
addoe:|3i5r\ ^d&d ddo^ tjDdcdodo^ dQdd^So. dsjo-'od Sdr’ 
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rtSoS 5D35o3otSdr5j3 rl553Ss3;jo^ ^jsSzS^So. oSrai^ociSrt^^Si^ 

sSosS^esJzS^So. asjcxiirt^o as32^FcS.)j3 ^ja^qS^cfioja er? 

?5?*. oS^r^oq3r1^S:lrtj3 '33|t r553o;d:Sjo^ ^jsd^f^So. OJs-saJorf, 

. rtP?:^, croa £4 , 33^, K?, j^OJ„ ^'CiJS), A .&, 'Z2»l>s^?3, dpa djsa 
cracS acr^ asJaJiri^OoJjja cro:^sJ3r^ot3rl?*i SSd adzS^So. 

?3c?j^ ©drt^cCiod zfrasJzS) dcSdoatertd^do. :^^dv^)u sd^sridjs 

®-sdo tS^ys^n do:Soddd3^ ?&otdsrsa atSaJcoo 

eS^so. da?^ a^csaaoddo, udai oJod^do^ aosTsarSd^ioao ^^r\, 
‘ sSrOaodsS s ao's;3u ’ aoa ;3'3),c33i§, aaoS^^TsdaTJdaj. a,^cSj3a 
rfja ad;^ ds3^p\doa soja^J aadpso. d drcdada^ adzoiidai. 

a^cSjsa dJ3 sys.^Srdda ajsa dd^a aada a,a33K)a Sdirt a &.a5od,a 

O 20 aS 4 w w _x> w? a « 

a^So. ddFodo. 
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s3o!^ ^ri5tear;3 

2733r3t^js34e3r1^dj3^ ;3j3^a, sa 53i?sc333Fra 

53;* ada*53*. ;3'3rt53*F* Sas3/,^ci3i0 erocrasoadod sSd.rS?**, 

«3q55ra a-srlri^*^ ^253*3 trocyssoOadosSdSoddi; d? ®od;g) 3^^ 

5T3ri3;^id. ©od e;3?S ©oSrt?**^ 5ysri53*FdoioSo^ ©53* .ad 
adoddrt^o 513*3 adad3*c30o53oj3 23533 dS)d33gi5S3. 33o33aredd53 

. , ^ ■ q) 

X373ct33 ©s-SjScj aai3d53*^ drfsSDdao*, Si^ip^, dd^* rtn-3a5335^53*^ 
adad353oi d^SDDa* 5si3rt5S*F* d^^dos^sS*^ ©53d3 

d353 dosg) ©odd^*^ adsdisJ*. ©53* S^W353 dsSjrt?**^ 

S7idc63i; ad53d ^jtdsran ad53o5'3rl3^a^;Sodj3 ada S3^d53*3^ 5353 
ri^dJ3, asScjscco&dosD d. &pd 53racS3453dg dd^Fd da rt^odcSod 
adotedcdijD, 5Sjj.|^oD;gdd3? ©q3F5ra*53odo[33J3 22d353 55'3r;53533Fd 

do:§ *3:^rS?*do^ daados-^d. 

“ odcSdjdrad ?*©sjd 

sd*So^o&i;53d :^cd35D^^ci33aoll ” (d,;^^5dJ3. g) 

ao533 3313rt53533Fd3 ©q3F 5353^,0053 d?^d353 ©Od53*^, 

“ ©a&^ddOo d55r3 
^d53335S©5-3d5SDO d550O*d5‘3adl 
^d53335S»M**OA? 

d^d5353od^d^ dfei ddd53 d3^*ol I ” (d. 53. ig) 

aoa ^03355)530053 ao533 5353yQo53 ©^^53-3 A d^'^dOd*. 220 
‘ ©oA^d d53530%d^ ’ aoa 5353d^ 530a335A ©dFSrart;;^©©. 

d^dODad dgCa33J3 ^^^053 ^53335/3 sj^qJsrsAo. oodssdA odo 
dj3?q3d dj*53gd. 5Dddd^53odrt?>*^ *53^ 5335^353 ^*53*^ 

“ 53add.05j^5^jc83rt^o 

di°d 0s?^rt?**e3cS3d^;^^2j;3).,. II” (73) 

819 . 
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s 3 .oEi;raoS steSriao SS cScSO oorlrtv^rto^sSotooSSo. 

ui ' , eo ^ ^ *4 

“ ^_^dodiC!S:o ^qSsrou^j 
sJdSort^ ^^;gOortor 1 y‘ II 

r^ts^cSsSrtFdirfOMOdodo 1 1 ” cooci) 

c3dc3;3c& s35h udSi SSdO Suoa: ?Sjs;3,cciodJ So-sScSd 2 jS),:g ;3cdj 

A «i d fo 4 4 s*j~* 

djri a3rario;$c3oc33 o'scSOr^ si>rt SJoqJsraP^sS^^osS ! 

5-3oa a^^cdj a^djaaaao^ tooad a^czs^rsos 
durt^o s^craodrivsncdijs, ©caa'ic^srsa d 2 or 1 ?*a do?*3i*^^rtV7)fNa5aj3, 

aocctod a osjaaoa sjsaa^ a^a.^so sj, m, ajsacrsa a^dn^a: apoa 

^jaoda adv^^d?1?*oga-3f\cxiD^s assaraos^a^sSoaod* ajsaoaa 
da?^ «s‘?a azaddd^ao^ ada^'srv ds?adi3'^a. sjaaoa sajaa-saajs 
© aijsod aaortjs ca^as-ada^nacSioujado aoaijaao. da aoe^a 
areadoi aooaa-aAaojs adaaapicdijs da^aa aatidaaj^ <s^a3a sr^d 
dsa^) djrtoja ao:iuo.oaoai» 220 . oadjs ^ijdcraaa: sa^aao^ao aoa^jd 
a^a no erona a^ aosdaja sa,a aaoe^aao. aoaraa oodaaoa a, as 
eA3d aoFsaa ^xfqs^ajs, aaidrsas ef\dodaoaj3 22dddo cof^aoaajs 
saao Scdi ^c^aoacjs^ ada:rsr» ^c^djaaodj? ij3fdo;§ao. 

^?daa aao3:) aaart^g aocdKho. a^da^d aoort^c^djs Suoado 
a^s^a^tfsa^aao^ a^dwo^oadg adadis^a. acra^odJ3aaia^,a:2g)do 
ag^aaaao qradoaa ao?d e s^d^cdoa aoao, araa, a^s^a, a^d 

a^cTsa dJsartv^rtossaoaD escrs^d 2 ^sdesao a“?*a?5'3a ©osaa^^ 
;T3ao3^sdeaao aoaj 2 ?aaao aa'scaai^ a^^oa aoaa^ ao “ ao^esrs 
dcrti^saaaajs^^o (dja. 195 ) ’’ caoaa a(;9!3^^a. S cra^arsaF^ 
cdart?*aj3^ ^ddssao a? 0 A, d^aoddow aada^^adjs a??*a 043 , 
ajspi3, as?a ajsacr3aoa)a^a,cra da sTsodas^oaa a,aaaiaod arosdo 
s^a. ^ 

doaaa?*o 232)^0333 ©doa srsna. sraa^sraasa^a acaa^a 
e^a. a)aoaa3asa?*o sg)Oorta?*3, ^_,?sraadrt?*j ^^_,^ooaa^o. ciaoao 
aij^o^jad^ ovi-T^n “sgdoad ssaoao a^j^ajd st>o a^j^ooao ” 
c3oa> a^^djaai. ac^ag asa^^a^ »o, aoajD^taaJoa^aoa a^^cdoo 
djsa '•* a^rtrada ad^a^craa^do ’’ =aoa3 a^^^doado. a^^oaajs^ 
saa^ adacS^djs cfija^aa a^^a^eaaoaa^cr^ sg.'SdFoSrofN .sa^j^^aan 
todcdoa oanaads^a^ai, dsadosa aaja tsa ad toonad a^d a^d 

'■ ■ ■ —o 227 ■ ' ' ■' ■ ■ — ■ ■ ' ' >«-o 

a^oanan ©odrt^ao^ a^oadosa^a. a^otsaaod da^rt^rt ^d^ 

cdDrt^ja^diaaa “artodi^cao” aoa 109^03^ ajsdjdd? Sjaw .csoiM 
aaj 3 ^ a?oaa, a^oaod SU rt'i?a 22 ; 3 artaa;$ adojsad^ £roaaad£c?a^ao^ 
djsaaaart “ a^o&jaaja?*ooiS3_^ axesa ” eDodj udadod-^a. 

do 2 S aja;^rt?'o a^qSr ©qSaa ©aa^aand. “ ©ad^dd^ aear 
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I e3F-sjo;g^S^As3,^33'3;So ” =aoto 55^3030 sSja^OoC s3oS> 
,;i3ra:SrS^r3 d33^,dp =acdD s3 si srarid. ‘ at? ’ =sow 

sSdsraaDrI SoSs-sd^sg ado: Jjsoc3dc8:i;dj3 sjo. oJssdjs s>o 
!d^ 3 o 33 doj 5 ~des: 5/3 sjo. s3:& ‘ aod 230 > aoao a s'sd:® asjctsd 
KfscjSF^di; a?^t3. &^r\S^dj3 

“ adq37)d?#o3iAc8j2T;rt 

s3,siao. scKJoQd , 035 - 3 :^ aa^:cSjs?*03 II 

iSrsjps's?* d sJsS: 

Q —a 

q3rs3d:.^d:^d :^r1s;*o^^ai 33oadcdJoH ” (64) 


acc3: ^diSFSsrsA adad:dd:. “ &d;si>sa!:oa3j)^ 

iddcdjdccJoo ” aoa eroc333odEdaj:o ad aoa:c3^_j^ ao 
^^odo:§^c5df" sd aoaoS) ^^isra^dodocSi ^si Srarlo^giaod i sjosS^^ 
sao SozSjsijqS^iaioO erv:S)03j3^rtaod:s5 ‘ d’ aoa:ad^ s:S33d3‘3id 
‘ ad ’ aoa a:o'st3, eroa^r djsao'aa a-3^ri?*dd:aod Sd^a 

aojs ' 23 da^d:. add:^ ^sraSsSod: 36?^ '0 ads-sda/s 23 d. ad, adji 
dwCdo^a doz3,:^ad dt^r5?*do^ d’atddoao aa'sdaDa ad 

acaodd d,d:A dda-^ad doacOoodooJdd: aoSwajd:. dto.tpdri 
dda^ ddraaFa'sriddj:^ 2 c??<)a adc5:oa da^^^oadcSocda adi 
3^t^t3Driado^ ^^^;a3ri assDddodja sjdsdF'qrsrGjd:^ 2o^?*:a3?1 dss-sd 
dododja ^rsdddord: dad ^ocd: i;)daa ^ad^d d's'dorSdd da^Jd.d 
“ ad add.^ d|S3 ad|K)Oodd ad^d|cc:o I (dd^ 54 j ” aoa crua^dd 
EdoJa dodioda add^^ ad:dOd, d?do 2 )ada d^s?d:ddoda doddo 
3§?Vasddo. as-3dii%, daijd doda^d d:g3T3ad'3s3rt?*d:^ dat3d:d 
23 cfs^?sj‘^Odod Infcerjecfcioa ^ ?3d)a-3d da r1*. ‘ ad ’aoa d3rt 

srsddd) C(333^ d'3ddda_^ daad)d'So. doda^qS^'S'lSr'S^S d- ddi; 
ao. add^ ‘ad’ aouod: ddd^ddrt ad cdiarso^rtd::^ oda-^dd:? d?9oo 
a&daDr\dc& ? adrd^aadda ddo^dido ? ada 230 . ^rarSddOFd: 
crocrasoDAdod sSo^od dd^;& dodjg/a^^ dadcrsd aJssd dis'sdacdiaa 
ao. odsdda? a;3'3d:^i;cdiddj. aod dii^od oDEDddcdoS: dd^ 
ddd ‘do’ do d^addd >s^aodddo ‘a ’ dodo, adadadodo. ad 00 , 
da?s, jo-BTlddorda t^ao.sj, odadadodo. d^&a-sada ^oiortddoFdd^ 
dodoa addo, cron^sodE^dodo^ daE|^253dda addo^ dodgo, 68^^ 
da^do ^"sd^ “ addoddavsj^o doijesddodd cv‘ dos|d33ii ddo:So 
0:^0 ” aodo doadosado? rf^Woddo. &oad sa^ do^ddrKri?*o doO 
draSdoESddo^ aacrscooa, dsASydSd-l.d 3^<sdoO da^dod “ adad 
day' £3:^0 do^eodadday' dod^dosrt doa^o cp^o” aodo 
d,^,a.ur3dd53a adadosa d. , 23 do dodoo. dossaSdrt?' do^o 
acra^odd E^dajnadodadsrsn aa^Sdeod? ^aa^o ^ydoaddo add 
aa^iSdesS^dodadddn ada^odd, ^da^rtdo. d'^araaort^do dad a 
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Se!r3=-k=S<3-:dd^cSj3 ecS Sill o-sll b. M. 

SSdi gSi^ “ 22on„i;3f ” so “et3cc533^Si ” cSoSi cdisraa-SilSiSo© 

cdiSjs SraQcSi^ adaois'^d. SoacdiOoiSoaiS^^ S^dccSssa 

eqjTtiS) 23?€ro. “ steSidS^ao. d, 5 rlj&S SodT^cdioao. ’’ aoacroa-s 
SdE#ri ?*0 ‘ eoS ’ oSoaoSi eSQcdss-tqJFSSaSoOis S^dcdSc'S 
ccteSiSOoS Soepcd3srvStSioSj3 ©Sqj^dssS^S 

Sis^s eqSraScSjs^ Sdrt vS^cdicai. 

do;$ 453^^^ eSsra 4jvl.sy3^.^cdioi3^rii:^d. aoSd 

s^oSJs^rtdOad ©ssqSidjsS^ srsqaasrliSoioajs sj-^didjaS^S 55>53-3di 
srsrtoSodcdiJS erli^d. 

“ qra^aSod^asrSiSijr 

d^^^ctJra^dd^ s^o^dSi^oll 
Sssi^o S^ossS dissa 

d^iesao ^od araSirtdo^o II ” (djs. Q39) 

aoa Sja^^aoSojs “ aDo^djs^so ” aoa 240^^^^ Sjs^aoSojs 
Se-acrsa Sdai>cra ?1 SfIf :g^.Si;ct3s3^crsio;^ qrs^^irt^ 

oasddd^ ^dssa^dS/s, ?^od ®-3-'^oaS ‘ Si ’ Ss-sd^S/s ed^ds-srio^S 
doSi d$'?di 3 ^d. sjdOod Sjsrto, vfsrt, s-srli, doa, aoa aowidrt^ 
djsS^ ^disrsA dj35r^o, sysiS^o, STid^o, di:S^o. ai:^o =ioa3rtdi;5-3rti 
d)di. SEdiaradiSd djsSd) o aodjs s'ssi aoaidd djsS^ s'sd o 
aodos erldijearlodi^- dod) «ad sred djsdrlysrlod)^- 

S 2 ddi d& Soi S 7 >, 33 ^.S 5 ' 3 ddi “ asDd = ’ dodi dara dis-addd esqj^d 
ddi^ dSFKdO d?ssd?5-3cojdi. 

“ dj3?1oMd)55) 

adjjdF?§^ dJd^:3js5^di d'did 1 
didd aaojss dx'Sdidio 

dvOrt^i^Fo cdiort ddi^oSjai?* ^doaodo II ” 229 

«aoa Sjs^aodojD d^^ceoodojj aa-s^d^dFdO cro^di sg)d;d 
adiddddo oradidd do^d ‘ 450 ’ ^djCdid) adisgdodi d?^>D-3 d. 22d3 
enjsTJcrso^d^ djidcrad ds-acQridid) adodiSjaosrad qrsSiA^S'A djs^ 
sojsodosg)do (sijrto-j- ©o — SDrtodo, to . ■ 450 = todo) ero<?dd)n^d djsodi 
d)ao, dg-)-eo aoao ods^D-srSdid? 45?1d?5i)didOod d^cdio aoa 
ed-adi dj3da'3r1od)23J- d^sSo aosreriid s-sAo. 54 di^o 65?3a3i 
djs^rt^od dodj^:^ ess-scraog 'sjdo dj^^^oSid) "sda-sdd 

cdirsD^ddid) adodJcSodja dod _,.3 Su cdos-^jd d5-scrsrtdirS?*i dS 
dodja d^^doddo. sjdood dJf^rt+ssdi aowccdija oas-straridisl 
aodi, dJS^dcOidi aoa 455radi di3daartd?5-3rad)di. d'^f\di 
eraddi, aoa cniareeode^rt?*d3^ aod (52^3a3i di 3 s,d S?»?ldaiiO) siid? 
d^tfOiddi. ^ :• .,.■■■ 
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“ gjdcdo sJjs^SosS ^jS'ssloSo 

rt^o sSsjro^Ssraaod sa aao oortsurSo^atssSono ^p^n-3 ;3. ‘ 'ssosSoo, 
sSdaio ’ aow i^cSja^rtaa. aoa ©a^cdjsg) oorles-sacst/cooso. 
woao saira aozSjs^aaatoo ^wao ad^csoo aoca ^cSja? 
rtad. sSd^ aoa sajOasJ/s Oorisraaos^ceoso. ai3^^ooSa>ja sjs^a 
rtgaao ^5<sd3a aoa^ ^sas|a5oris*o aazsaTjncSo^ sa^aao oort 
srsrt:a)sSoai a. ^?daaj aSi^s^^a aoscr^sraasrl^'jD 

aatja^n Oortarario^aoaoaj 82^^ ay^^aoa 
ajsaoortjEodi asdw aad^a Tiosy^.zss^^Ti^i ara:g,ap aasss^n 
oortaartado^sa) «3oao 2;3ax sooSaj a’^^dossa^ a's^Jaana. 

^0^3) aj3s5.r5s?r? oS .rts??; ©tjSa-a e dja^rt^'o aocflrariO^a 

uaoaa. tTs.o^scoaoa Ssra a £runa3DdK?r!?*aa ^jsta diS'a a. aoa .s'sa, 

cSart^’ja, ^^aaia 2S;^o:g?1?*ja a-traaaartaoaojs, ae^a Soara^ 

OTE^rt^a aa3aaa;d'3,?lo a s.oteoi^icdaas'a rio aaaaacdia sa aao 
Oortsrartaa)S>OE3oaa 81-82^^^ aa^rt^oa eo^^di^a ac^ESd, 
^esa^oSes, a57)crt, ^aaiso, ^ axtacjsa £roaDadE^rls?a3^ 

^a6||do3-^a. 'Z2a)?^^o a,Sa3o. a^oa^ aadoiia ^^^aJroo:^ aosoT)^ 

araaSrt?<aa, ai3 d eru^a cfljaa en)a’33ode;?aaa aoassno. eoSdo^sD 
aoa da ao aaaa da d ^ra.qraa, ; ead died ;rsaa aa* a d,aaa) 
a$oa. aoad a^aa da^a> Oorta-sacs-sccoi^ aaddo oodo* aoa 
«a.cdoa) Oorta^aos-srtoo. &frSo3op ae-soa da ao ooa da # 
ajoaddJe ajsddo adda#o. aaroaadrtaada ©orraa dans^i 
ooaaDrti'^d^ ■saj^a)- asifO e&)?d aaroar'-sa-sao^s ^d^cs5oa' 
a^oaos-saoo. 0a^,aort?*wfi ©S-SO aoau^a'aaa^js eru^daasraf\d::a 
aoad a^oa-doioao, aaadoa Sirsd.cs* &,a3j ss's ddcj*, ddasao adao 
aoaod^ ajsaa-sa erocraadfdrts?,ao^ dj3aa^3Qf\a ai. 

d^daa a/adj^?:^d .adjs^arl^a. 

“ artodos?oaO(2d 

eo 

c^rtdcco;3^a^oa;d'3odaj3'J a^MjO* aa ! 

ertv^rt^^rt'Soad 

rtrte^doMoaa haartaoo dx^s^do II” xo,9 

aoa ajs^^aoa oado d(;?<a a^oa^raod da a<S‘d aa^ 
rt% a^dosrart 22;T3rtaoa) dja^asddoai a^iod 935^033 ajjd^ 
ao “aoaajsoa addjsvv” aoa) srsd^ S2at)aa)aa)j asosnad 
aooa ajdrts*«:|ja3 ‘ eoa ’ aod^ .'^d. aoa^^a da^a)?^- QSr 
ssa a,>sa3)0 ‘ aoaajso.a addav* ” aoa) da d. eo,a ” aoa 
daaa) ^i;r^ a-sd^^P ■^^coao. 80-32^^^ aj3:^ao assoa da a? 
aa) aoa^ .ddoaa, aao aoa^ >daa) sa adaaa dda asssa 
aa)^ a52aoortdoaj3 d^*?, aaod -297^03) aj3:^ag arad aoa dtj^a)- 
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;^Ss3iESocjja s3o sa cldjacS;^ ?3eQ^j, rfsSroS sijacStoSDdocio 

cJ ^3 o A * \ ’ 

45:3?S soSrl^;3o^ s§?^o. 

sjsSrassao oc3o eaoJO oas} stiS ©s-sd^ cro enjs 2u L. Bst3 

t1?*o s!dSTsn-3rt siaTJO-sildosS iodo-::g)E3oa:>ado^ j^dsS 

aSdsradd So;3drt^0 a3i5'sa^?1do;§/s erooi§oa:ad:)^ 22^?^ 

c3joi ■Sjs^a5i& aoa d.essrars:3:Sa4_^ osStrsdao. ap-s^a dwossa 

crc^sSi ^disS^saz^da ee-scrao^ 

arra^asrt'Jrt a^aiaaoeo^^^cca^gi ado^doca ng^raJyajs'^ 
ao , ajjsao®, iooo* jk^ao sao^a^dj^ erusraaoiSjdoaai. ©oa 
s'sosrsadrtv^a ©oaj, Sjoao, aoa:), aoa aojsdo St^rS^o :^aa33 
^^a3js, a^ai$ aa^rtTO aSdaSsraAd^aj^^ca: l21^cC^ Sa^ao 

d^^doado. dj^ao* aoiad:) ©e'scTSod arr^asd/s ©o. ©oao daa 
oix&n^nv &^cd:Gj3 di»oa. «a a;cras>z3 5daa es-^aa 32dcsa aa^ 
ao “ ajd djadcaro ” aoa s^oSjs^rtad. ^jo daadjs^?'^ aoaoa^^ 
aaoiipv dxao* aoa) ^(dx^has'^d. ©odi dxao’aa da rt?*o:| dxao‘ 
da^d/3 dxaad^ ad^dJ.aF^SdJ^ gxa:a)s5oai d^^dij^-a 

“ :^d43o d^ddadddx 

dddoidjoadyaxtaa a-addx^doodoo” lloll 

d ■ ■ . 

dodo aT-sradF"^ ^:^,oddda^ ^^ddo, oa^di aoa croara 
ddf^ri^di^ ^xi5 dOB-a^d. /i.^ddo aoUiddO c33ad)ao ^^do 

aoa;a'aad -a^ddo aoa:a^^ a'actooidJodo d;?1 edFriTcai^? eoaa 
aadodr^ ay'S’sdF’dg adb :^^o3Jd) d^Odd dcdododarsrarldijdod ? 
»ad^ ddx^a^-an eddadoddrd) aoada? osoc&da aoaodd^ 
«e2r^ddoadP's3) '^25‘ada?<a d^d^a’arSJd.'do. 

“ drSea^dr d^d eseaa’ao 

drreos sj^odx^^aaddd^od^o I I 

djrtirtio doijKf* dortyl 

aJxrtn^ dx$E§/3?^ ddod Eff-aoSo a^o 1 1 ” 232 

acdo ddd.s7)oa d5-add) dda-aa“rt rraos ddod a^^orl^ 

‘uti 

Sdcdogdd_j^ dx^dddJ^ daAdid)C3ooaox, crvaadds^il^dx 

s§/3?do, dx?*do, scdo, aodo aoaod)?1?*d> dro^d? dx&3 dad^ 
Oodox e^^riodo, dx^riado, dododo, aodado aou dxdd^a 230 
docrarUdiaa. d) dxdrt^x ac^srartadod dxd,dda_^ d^&c-a&Jda adcda 
d^sDft^da. 

ddsaddo aeda da„4 d.osid-aaajsaa cnadddad) ddaaa-arl 
do* aoa Gdijdd) adad)dia ; dadci d£^d^ dxda aoa^d^dd) wda^jda 
aoaadi; dxdcraa ed^drt^daj^ d^^daddd^. do‘, dxda, aoa 
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S;3^cfcSoj^ SsSssSSO sfe;^ ^o8js?rtc3gao^ 
s5od!?Frt?*o s3j3^^s3sS;:5j^ afcisdtosoodo, ©tiSs^s c20c& djaSrt^ja cjd 
usoDcSo. qr3:gorS^>?^ de-sD-sa ^:g^cs3oii?*o sSdsran-srl 

S3Df\ udos3):3oao ^(j^dosj djasSrl^js :gaioado SaoSJsrshoSo? ‘ 22 sS. #^ 2 ) 

GTC&ido SdS ;3-s3d cj^acS qra^cdo aa^dSrfci^ 

ri 5 i)aSc 3 ccS 3 j 3 ^^r\ot &oad aoad 7 , 8:3a3D 
&oad a-s^oi) d^daddd)^ rtdoadcSadjD ■^djddocl) d^^s-srt) 

d)tS). odidDodd? de^ODodasd 3S^^^,a3ori?*d^a^ dos'sa’sosdod? 
3g?s?diddo. 

do^d d^^ddjii^od^ od^Sdaijddjs^drt^J da^doE^ 

ddFKidgdo;§ 5 ' . “ ad^^arsdd^ adod^s^ad^disoJoi^ ” 

aodoi S 2 d^^o;g ero^^dosrad dEEfSFU a^^^drasS djsdcSid 3jdJd)dOod 
da^djf^ ddFsa^js^ addo^ add ^^bosa^ria doi;c|c3o? dwsdgo, 
D-swdo dd:3<^ srsd^d^o d^^dod “ don?|d ddta^o ddd^^ldddcSo 
aoajdi dadoes? ddFesSoa^ ' dddod dradFo .... d^ddona 
dood^l i .. dj3^ddj39‘ sssd cra^KfSo” aoaodi edddoa as^doiSg. 
dadoe^ddFesdd^od djs?^ssreoSd&ddi; djodosjd d^d adD r^od 
rt^do^ 3Ddo dtSddoeSn'sA d^Sicraado d^<^doddo. eid)ds?dj3^oa"s 
ddx dj3da5iadod)^ood ©ddo d^^dodJi^J uOdi djsii'5?da3o dssdod^ 
djj?do:^d. 




XU (b). INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
THE STUDY OF NEW INDO-A.RYAN 

By De. Suniti Kumae Ohatteeji, m.a., d.lit., 
Professor, Calcutta University. 


The study of Modern Indian Languages as an 
important branch of Indology has slowly come to be given 
its proper recognition. Oriental studies in general, and 
Indology in particular, meant the study of the earlier 
history and culture of the peoples of the East and of 
India. The languages which are the vehicles of the earlier 
phases of this history and culture naturally enough de- 
served the first consideration of scholars. The attention 
which so long was concentrated on the ancient and medi- 
aeval has now extended its scope to. the modern as well, as 
we have realised that history means a continuity in which 
the past and the present are irrevocably linked and are 
mutually explanatory of each other. We now know that 
just as we must study the past in all its bearings to 
understand the present, so the present must also be known 
in detail, for then alone we c.an have light thrown on 
many an obscure point in the culture of the past which 
we have taken upon ourselves to investigate. It is with 
this growing consciousness that, despite a number of 
apparently revolutionary changes at certain periods, 
Indian life, like life in most other lands, presents a whole 
and a continuity from the most ancient period down to 
our times, that Indology or Indian “ Orientalism ” as a 
branch of science is gaining in extent and in chronology. 
Philology, in the continental sense of the term, meaning 
the study of culture through language and literature, still 
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continues to be the main concern of Indology, no doubt, 
but other connected, subjects and other aspects of culture 
have received a place : not only Philosophy and Eeligion, 
which have been a favoured subject with Indian Philology 
so long, but also Archaeology and Epigraphy, Political 
History and Historical Gleography, Fine Arts and the 
Exact Sciences, and the growing science of Anthropology 
which promises ultimately to become all-inclusive. Indian 
Philology, again, which concerned itself mainly with 
Sanskrit (Vedic and Classical), has had to extend its scope 
both before and after Sanskrit — to the pre-Aryan and pre- 
Dravidian stages on the one hand, and to the Prakrits and 
Apabhrainsas and the Vernaculars on the other. The 
enaphasis on the Indo-Aryan speech far excellence, viz., 
on Sanskrit, is still there in Indology, but the Philology 
of Non-Aryan is now coming to be regarded as of funda- 
mental value, connected as it is with the Dra vidian and 
Austric bases of Indian civilisation. Other forms of 
culture which touched the fringe of that of India, or were 
releated to it, or, again, profoundly modified it, or were 
themselves modified by it, have already been given a 
recognition, or will in the long run have to be given 
recognition in a conference of Indian Orientalists, e.g., 
Iranian and Islamic Studies have already their rightful 
♦ places as connected fields or branches of Indology; and 

we shall have ere long to accord a place to Greater Indian 
Studies as a further branch of Indology. Thus both the 
scope and the time-limit of Indology have been extended 1 
and the Modern Indian languages are being given a place 
beside Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. 

In the field of Indology, however, it is Linguistics 
which still forms the main interest of the Modern Indian 
languages. The Modern Indo-Aryan languages are a 
continuation of the Old Indo-Aryan dialectics (as 
represented by Vedic and Sanskrit) through the 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, the Prakrits and Apabhramsa). 
Their study is necessary to complete the picture.. They 
also afford valuable evidence, not of a mere ancillary 
character but fundamentally important evidence, 
about the bases of Indian culture. For the more 
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we are studying the Modern Indo-Aryan languages 
from point of view of'soientifio Linguistics the stronger is 
becoming the case for the presence of a Non-Aryan sub- 
stratum or basis for New Indo-Aryan ; and sthi substratuni 
is appearing to have been present in Middle Indo-Aryan 
and even to some extent in Old Indo-Aryan. The evid- 
ence of Indo-Aryan Linguistics, working hand in hand 
with Archaeology, is revolutionising our notions about the 
character of Indian civilisation — its bases and its affinites. 
This in itself is one of the unexpected aud far-reaching 
results of Indian Linguistics. The study of the Non-Aryan 
languages of India, apart from its bearings on the problems 
of Aryan speech and culture, has its own intrinsic import- 
ance as well. Dra vidian and Austrio as well as Tibeto- 
Ohinese Linguistics are as much Indological studies as 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics and Indian Archaeology and 
Ethnology. 

In addition to the merely linguistic aspect of the 
study of Modern Indian Languages, there is the other, 
broader and more popular aspect of it—the Literary and 
Cultural. This means the study of these as vehicles of 
conscious cultural expression, rather than as the result 
of an unconscious racial fusion and linguistic accommoda- 
tion. The interest of the latter is primarily for the Man 
of Science^ — the Linguistician, and the Historian ; while 
language as the expression of the mentality and culture 
of a people has an appeal for all. Yery few would be 
moved by the study of the Old Tamil Sangam literature 
or of the Old Kannada and Telugu inscriptions as docu- 
ments for the reconstruction of Primitive Dravidian :■ but 
many would be attracted by the rich store-house of 
romance and culture presented by the originality and 
variety of Old Tamil literature, or by the feast of faith 
laid out in the poems of Manibkavasakar, in the DEvaram 
and in the Nal-nyira-frahandham. Kol (and Austrie) 
Philology has its votaries who would find pleasure in 
studying the structure of Santali and would revel in the 
grammar of Sora (^avara) by Rao Bahadur G. Y. Eama- 
murti Pantulu, but the rich store of Santali and Munda 
legend and folklore as in the splendid series of Santali 
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texts with English translation published by the Eev. P.O. 
Bodding (under the auspices of the Royal Prederik 
University and of the Institute for Comparative Research 
in Human Culture of Oslo in Norway) and in the Mundari 
Eneyclopaedia of Rather Hoffmann are for all and sundry. 
So, too, in .the domain 'of Indo-Aryan Philology. The 
question of the origin of Hindi (Hindustani) and the 
inter-relation of the dialects of Northern India is exercis- 
ing a few specialists, but the average individual is more 
captivated by Kabir and Tulasidasa as revealers of the 
eternal spirit of India in its medieval devotional setting, 
or is more interested in the immediate problem of unifying 
India by a common national language. 

A survey of the study of Modern Indian Languages 
as a branch of Indology must take into consideration both 
the aspects of the question— the purely linguistic and 
scientific, and the cultural and practical. 

It is not necessary to enter into bid history in this 
connetion. Suffice it to mention that grammars of some 
of the standard Modern Indian Languages, with the very 
practical aim of helping the acqusition of the speech, 
inaugurated Modern Indo-Aryan Philology. This began 
from the 16th century onwards, when Roman Catholic 
missionaries who came in the train of the Portuguese 
traders and adventurers into India found it necessary to 
learn Konkani (Goanese), Malayalam and Tamil, and 
Bengali, in order to be able to preach and convert. Busi- 
ness relations also necessitated the study of Modern Indian 
Languages : the German J. J. Eetelaer, in the service of 
the Dutch Bast India Company, wrote the first European 
Grammar of Hindustani by the end of the 17th century, 
which was published only as late as 1743. Then a new 
era began with the establishment of the English in 
Bengal. Halhed’s Bengali Grammar came out from 
Hooghly in Bengali in 1778, being the first book in 
which Bengali type was used : 35 years previous to 
that, in 1743, Padre Manoel da Assumpcam brought out 
from Lisbon his Bengali Grammar in the Portuguese 
language, the Bengali words being given in Roman 
characters following the Portuguese system of orthography. 


The fouuding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 
gave shape to the endeavour to know the culture of India 
and Asia, and this pioneer institution centered in itself 
the main stream of oriental studies in India for nearly a 
century. The establishment of the College of Fort 
William at Calcutta as a School of Oriental Languages 
for English civilians and other officials coming to admi- 
nister the East India Company’s possessions, and the 
foundation of the Baptist Mission translating and publish- 
ing board at Serampore, similarly gave a great impetus to 
the study of the Modern Indian languages and literature 
from the beginning of the last century. The Fort William 
College is no longer existent, but the patronage by the 
English Government in India of the study of Indian 
Vernaculars manifested itself in various ways, particularly 
by the institution of the Linguistic Survey of Iwiia under 
the guidance of Sir George A. Grierson. 

The scientific study of the Modern Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages began over 60 years ago with the pioneer researches 
of Beames and Bhandarkar, and it was the direct outcome 
of Sanskrit and Prakit studies. From Beames, Bhandar- 
kar, Trumpp, Hoernle and Lyall we have come through 
Grierson and Tessitori to Bloch and Turner and Graharne 
Bailey and the present generation of Indian workers ; and 
during this period the scientific study of the New or 
Modern Indo-Aryan Languages has taken a definite shape, 
and we are now understanding more clearly its implicar 
tions, while the real character of its problems is becoming 
clear to us. We cannot of course divorce New Indo- 
Aryan studies from those of Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, 
the Prakrits and Apabhramsa), and the scholars who 
have specialised in them and are working in Middle Indo- 
Aryan (I am particularly reminded of Helrner Smith in 
Sweden and P. L. Vaidya and Hiralal Jain in India) are 
also working for New Indo-Aryan. 

In the study of New Indo-Aryan, we have now come 
to a point when we can take stock of the advance actually 
made, as idicating the amount of sure and positive 
knowledge we have attained to about the nature and 
history of it. In other words, we can now venture to 
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survey from a distance the broad outline of the structure 
of Indo-Aryan laid bare by linguistic research, particularly 
of New Indo-Aryan. Such a structure for better survey 
should rest on that of Old and Middle Indo-Aryan as its 
base : and such a survey has already been made and placed 
before the learned world by no less a personality in Modern 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics than Jules Bloch. Professor Bloch’s 
recent worh, L’ Indo-Aryan tin Veda aux Temps Modernes 
(Paris 1934) is a masterly expos6 of the development of 
Indo-Aryan as a whole, from its most ancient documents 
the Vedas down to modern times. In this work of capital 
importance he has given the nature of the linguistic data 
at our disposal, in the Vedic texts, in the literature of 
Classical and Buddhistic Sanskrit, in the Prakrit inscrip- 
tions, in Pali and Prakrit as well as Apabhramsa literature; 
and he has posed certain conclusions and opinions 
regarding the general trend of this development, which 
are of great interest, although we might question one or 
two of his views (e-g., the suggestion that the Vernaculars 
in Ancient as well as Modern India largely remained 
unconnected with the trend of the national culture) ; but 
we have to thank this brilliant leader of New Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics for his illumining survey of the whole question 
of Indo-Aryan through its three periods of Old, Middle 
and New Indo-Aryan. The rare insight into the facts of 
the language which is the gift of present-day science 
and present-day erudition is manifest in every page 
of the work, which from its nature, is concerned with 
a large mass of details not conveniently discussable in 
a general paper. Professor Bloch is inclined to think 
that inspite of a number of profound local, i.e., non- 
Aryan influences, Indo-Aryan has not cut itself off 
from the Aryan speech of Iran and has not differentiated 
itself strongly from the other Indo-European languaiges. 
The internal strength of the Aryan speech, the prestige of 
Sanskrit as representing the oldest phase of Indo-Aryan, 
historical links with the West in ancient and medieval 
times, and the influence of Persian, have all contributed 
to guard the native or original character of Indo-Aryan ; 
while the action of English at the present day is once 
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again contributing to renovate the 'tend between .the mOre- 
advanced New Indo-Ai^an languages -and tegnate ’ Indo- 
European languages of Europe — through English influene-; 
ing the • vocabulary and the syntax. Historically, the 
repeated “strengthening” of the Aryan' or 'Indo.-Eurc)pean 
basis of indo-Aryan is of course a labt' ; but whether' that 
fact has been able to. counterbalance the other fact of non*- 
Aryan influences in the transforrnatibh' of 'indo-Aryan I's 
a matter which -will remain worth considering by-students 
of Indo-Aryan Lihguisticsun the future/. -when -we have 
made- further 'advance in the subject/ ' 

■ Eor a ’propef-study 'of Indo-Aryan', we- must have all 
the data available about the living Indo-^Aryah ■ ‘languages 
and dialects. ‘Thfe main'Mcts of the'mbrei- impbfta'ht •'of 
these are known : Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Awadhi, Nepali, Kashmiri — these have to some extent' 
been studied. Other Indo-Aryan speeches are slowly 
being “ acquired for science,” through properly lingnistie 
researches being carried on by competent scholars who are 
native speakers of these. Grierson, Bloch and Turner 
have given us examples of the -kind of work that is required. 
Dr. Baburam Saksena’s bc^ok ®ri A-wadhi; ' we hope, will 
not be long in coming,* ■ This work presents an admirable 
combination of the ghohetio facts of this important form 
of Gauge tic Indo-Aryan .(as- they are; ©b'servable by a 
trained expert) and a rigidly historical presentment of the 
phonological and morphological- facts -an relation to the 
earlier phases of -the’-dialect.*- A eolleague-of Dr. Saksena’s 
at the University of jAllahabadi ' Dr. Dhirendra Varma, 
has just obtained 'his- doctorateTfbm'PMiS' University on a 
similar work on Braj-bhakhsi,; iu sbtnp ' -respects the most 
important speech of late' BQedievM^vtimek • in Northern 
India. Mr. Udai^ Naraih* -Ti-wari,-;r‘W'bi’Mhg under Dr. 
Saksena, has beeh'*eolltetin^j-',f^ts'';ate'mfe''lns own home 
dialect, viz., Bhoj-^uriyaj.aifid'hie. Me-^rammar of this 
important language 0C'^®l!eracljidia*'is)'teing published 
in the Journal of the Bi'&r dna' Orissa' 'Besearch Society. 
The Calcutta Oriental JoW^l; a recent entrant in the 
field of Sanskrit and Sansigritic Studies (which has shown 
great promise and for which we- are indebted to the scholar- 
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ship and enterprise of our colleague in the University of 
Calcutta, Mr. Kshitish Chandra Chatterji, who has made 
the field of Sanskrit Grammar his own), is publishing in 
instalments Dr. Sumitra , Mangesh Eatre’s Comparaiive 
Glossary of Eonkani, a work which will be indispensable 
in its own domain within the field of New Indo-x\ryan 
lexicography as controlled by the scientific arid compa- 
rative method, — -the most conspicuous example of which 
is the great Nepali Dictionary oi Prof. E. L. Turner 
(London, 1931). Dr. Katre’s Konkani Phonetics has 
appeared from the Calcutta University early in this year 
as Calcutta University Phonetic Studies No. 3. Among 
last year’s noteworthy publications on the subject of New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics is Dr. Banarsi Das Jain’s 
Phonology of Panjabi as spoken about Ludhiana with A 
Lndhiani Phonetic Deader (University of the Panjab, 
Lahore, 1934), which gives in an admirable manner the 
historical development of the sounds of a form of (Eastern) 
Panjabi from Middle Indo-Aryan. Some important 
results in the phonology of Indo-Aryan have been pro- 
pounded in it, relating to the laws of accent, vowel-length 
and nasalisation. Dr. Jain’s Lndhiani Phonetic Beader, 
published in the same volume with the other work, should 
have been published in the University of London Phonetic 
Headers series, on the general plan of which it has been 
prepared. The ticklish question of the treatment of the 
aspirates in some of the North-Western dialects has been 
taken up by him with conspicuous success. Dr. Sid- 
dheshwar Varrna’s detailed study of the Phonetics of 
Lahndi is awaiting publication for some years past, and 
it is hoped its printing will be taken in hand soon by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. Varma is carrying on his 
investigations into the Dardic dialects of Kashmir and 
into Burushaski, but unfortunately this specialised line of 
research is meeting with difficulty in the matter of publi- 
oation--the value of his work is appreciated, but financial 
difficulties stand in the way. Dr. Banikanta Kakati of 
Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam, obtained his Ph.D. this 
year from the University of Calcutta on his valuable 
history of the development of the Assamese language — a 


very fine aad scholarly work wbioh should be published as 
soon as possible and which wfill be sure to interest scholars 
as the roost comprehensive work on the Phonetics and 
Linguistics of this easternmost member of the Indo- 
European family. My former Eese'areh Assistant in the 
University of (jaieutta, Mr. Gopal Haidar, w'hose unfortci- 
nate detention by Government is a loss (a temporary one, 
we hope) to scholarship, has completed the first draft of a 
comprehensive Comparative Grammar of the Dialects of 
Eastern Bengali, on which he has been working under 
considerable disadvantages in the detention camp. This 
work will mark a distinct advance in our knowledge of 
Bengali dialectology and of the mutual relations among 
the dialects. 

All the above works recently published or taken in 
hand in India by trained Indian scholars embody a certain 
amount of positive result achieved in the noting and 
scientific arranging of facts. In all this work, the vital’ 
thing is that Phonetics is not ignored. Sounds form the 
basis of human speech, and, as Patanjali observed over 
2,000 years ago, it is the sound which is the word. The 
complexity of human speech sounds, and the various 
modifications of it as the result of development or of the 
influence of substrata (not contemplated by the alphabets 
and consequently so easy to be ignored), —these are now 
being realised through the establishment of Scientific 
Phonetics as the cornerstone of the structure of linguistic 
investigation. In this matter there is room for much 
work. The various dialects and languages of India pre- 
sent almost a virgin field. Only a corner has been touched, 
through some of the more important languages. There is 
an immense lot that is crying for attention from properly 
trained workers. For recruitment of workers who would 
be able to detect nuances of sounds and sound -attributes 
with a tolerable amount of success, it would be very help- 
ful if we could have Phonetics made compulsory in all 
higher language, courses in our Indian Universities, — at 
least in connection with thePhilology section of the course 
in a particular language. 
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Apart from purely linguistic investigation in the 
New Indo-lryan Languages published or completed in 
English, as in the works mentioned above, a considerable 
amount of very useful wmrk has recently been done In the 
vernaculars, through the edition of texts and through 
linguistic and literary monographs, which furnish indis- 
pensable material for linguistic work. 

The important dialect group of Eajasthan, now over- 
shadowed by Hindi, is slowly receiving attention, at least 
from an academical interest, from scholars who are native 
speakers of it. A certain amount of popular literature in 
the dialects was always available in the bazaars, in cheap 
editions; and at least one Eajasthani writer made a serious 
attempt to set up a form of Eajasthani as a literary 
language, taking its stand beside Hindi : the late Siva- 
chandra Bharatiya, author of the drama Kesar-vilas 
(Bombay, Karnatak Press, 1916), and other works. After 
the Linguistic Survey of India, the scientific study of 
Eajasthani owes most to the late L. P. Tessitori, whose 
Notes on a Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani (Indian 
Antiquary, 1915) will long remain a landmark in New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics, and whose Survey of Bardie 
Literature in Eajputana and edition of two Eajasthani 
texts pointed out the importance of Eajasthani studies. 
The Nagari Pracharirii Sabha of Benares, taking” Hindi” 
in its popular sense as covering all the Indo-Aryan 
languages and dialects other than Panjabi, G-uja- 
rathi, Marathi, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese and Nepali, 
has made the study of the literatures in the dialects 
one of its objectives, and we are thankful to this 
distinguished body of scholars in North India for a 
number of valuable monographs on New Indo-Aryan 
Philology in its journal the N&garl Prachariju Patrika. 
In connexion with Eajasthani, mention may be made of 
Mr. Gajaraj Ojha’s monograph on the Ditigal Dialect 
(Sarnvat 1990) and of other articles; and among the 
publications of the Sabha we may specially refer to the 
fine edition, which has come out this year, of the popular 
romance of Dhola and Maru (DMla-Maru-ra Duhii) edited 
by Messrs. Earn Sinh, Surya Karan Parik, and Narottamdas 


Siva mi. This gives us a good text with variants, 
Hindi translation, and full introduction, with a good 
grammar of the language, for which we are very thankful. 
The study of early Eajasthani literature and the publica- 
tion of texts may lead to a revival of the language — or of 
a form of it — as some Eajasthani speakers seem to hope 
and mildly to strive for : but the position of Hindi amid 
the diversity of dialects in Eajputana has become so very 
secure that it does not look as if it will be seriously 
assailed, inspite of the influence of local patriotism for the 
local dialects and a local literature. But we cannot be 
too sure : for scientiflc or philological research often 
leads to unexpected results, in both opinion and conduct. 

A desire to revive Maithili. an important form of Bast 
Indian (Magadhan) speech, appears now to be very keen 
among a strong group of scholars and others in North 
Bihar. This revived interest in their mother-tongue, 
which is a language quite independent of Hindi (under 
the umbrage of which it now is), and which can boast of 
a literature as old as any in New Indo-Aryan, is largely 
the result of the study of Vidyapati and other old poets of 
Mi bhila whose influence 400 years ago was most effective 
on Bengali. A chair for Maithili studies has been endowed 
by the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhaiiga at the University 
of Patna; a number of Maithili enthusiasts have caused a 
fount of Maithili type to be made, — Maithili has so long 
been printed in Devanagari and only to a limited extent in 
its own alphabet (which resembles Bengali, its sister-script, 
very much) by lithography. A Maithili Sahitija Parishad 
has been formed, and attempts are being made to induce 
the University of Patna to recognise Maithili as a verna- 
cular, side by side with Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, as it 
has already been done in the University of Calcutta. 

Tendencies like the above would at first sight appear 
to be fissiparous, and would be condemend as dangerous 
for Indian solidarity. It is nob an isolated fact in Indian 
alone that a language has to suppress itself in favour of a 
greater and a more widely spread one. Provencal has; 
quietly submitted to Frenchi in France ; Catalan, although 
restive and eager to break away, still continues to submit 


to the superiority of Castilian in Spain. lu matters like 
this views of the local intelligentsia have to be respected. 
Assamese, as closely related to Bengali as Scots English 
is to Standard English, seeks to maintain its separate 
existence, although Assamese speakers number less than 
2 millions as against the 53 millions and more of Bengali 
speakers. Maithili speakers number over 10 millions; 
and many of them adopted Hindi when Hindi came, as 
there was no enterprise among Maithili scholars (Sans- 
kritists of the old school who mainly controlled the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of the Maithili-speaking masses) 
to have a Maithili type-fount made, which would have 
enabled the local alphabet to come to the rescue of the 
local language. Now they are finding the spirit of literary 
Hindi rather difierent from that of Maithili, in grammar 
and in turns of expression if not so much in vocabulary. 
Acquirement of Literary Hindi, with its grammatical 
gender, its oblique forms and its passive construction for 
the past tense of the transitive verb requiring concordance 
between the object and 'the verb in number and gender, 
becomes a difficult problem with the peoples of the East 
(‘ Purabiyas,’ Biharis, Bengalis and others) whose own 
speeches do not possess these niceties. When these are 
felt as disadvantages, people can be excused if they look 
wistfully to their own native speech, particularly when 
its early literary history is as good as that of any other 
sister-speech. If we form a just and proper estimate of 
the position and function of Hindi in the comity of Modern 
Indian languages, namely, that with most it must be a 
subsidiary language, we need not feel alarmed at tendencies 
which may manifest themselves naturally enough. I think 
it was Rabindranath Tagore who made this beautiful 
simile, that Indian Culture was like a lotus flower, each 
petal representing a provincial language and the literature 
and culture that is embodied in it. Hindi may then be 
compared to the pericarp of this lotus, round which these 
petals range themselves : and it would be only marring, 
the beauty of the flower, if, in our z:eal for the Common 
Language, we were to attempt to arrestor prevent the 
normal growth of any provincial language. The culture 


of India will be poorer if a future Vidyapati or Prithwlra] 
Rathaud becomes, as be is bound to become, retarded,— 
as greal poetry cannot be easily achieved in a language 
wbieh is not the poet’s very own. The revival of the 
Maithili script a=i against Devanagari would appear simi- 
larly to be a retrograde step, when the whole of India 
would like to have a' common script. When, however, 
the script becomes a symbol of a language or of a special 
type of culture, the speakers of the language invariably 
fall under the spell of it, and use it for the language : a 
sentiment which we see working now in Germany, where 
the German black-letter is now triumphant once again, 
restricting to some extent the more international Roman. 

To return to the question of work in the In do- Aryan 
vernaculars that is going on through the various organi- 
sations. lAke thQ. NagarlPmcliarinl the Vcmgvya 

Sahiftja Parisliad through its Journal and its publications 
has for the last 42 years been serving the cause of the 
Bengali language and literature. The Universities of 
Calcutta and Dacca have followed suit in becoming 
centres of research in Bengali. Among recent work done 
in Bengali, we may mention the attempt carried on 
through the Vangiya 8 aMty a Parisliad and the University 
of Calcutta, to establish the text of Chandidasa, the oldest 
Vaishnava poet of Bengal (probably 14th century)., 
Mention is to be made of the first volume oi Ghandldasa- 
Padavall edited by Pandit Harekrishna Mukerji and my- 
self from the Vangiya Bahiiya Pam7iacZ and of the edition 
of the poems by Dina Gliandidasa hy Mr. Manindra 
Mohan Bose from the University of Calcutta. It is now 
becoming clear that we have certainly tw'o, and probably 
three poets of Bengal, all named Gliandidasa, whose lyrics 
on the loves of Radha and Krishna have become mixed up 
and whose personalities have merged into one single 
Chandidasa whom we have established as one of the gods 
of Early Bengali Literature. The resuscitation of the 
original personalities behind the name Gliandidasa and 
the untangling of the knot of their text is one of the 
problems of paramount importance in Bengali philology 
and belles-lettres, and is also of significance for New 
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Indo-Aryan studies in general. It seems we have at last 
come upon the right line of investigation in this matter. 

Mr. Sukumar Sen of the Department of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Calcutta has published this 
year his very valuable contribution towards the establish- . 
ment of a sound chronology of Bengali Vaishnava lyric 
poetry (in his History oi Brajabuli [jiteratiore, Calcutta 
University) v;hioh is the first seriously sober history of 
this important aspect of Bengali literature. 

Hindi literature is receiving the attention of 
critical study more than ever, and in addition to the 
various editions we have amew history of Hindi literature 
from Mr. Ramohandra Sukla. Prof. Kshitimohan Sen 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s institution at Santinibetan 
has published his long-promised study of Dadu in Bengali, 
and this study of one of the greatest mystic poets ■ 
of Medieval India will be an honour to Indian scholar- 
ship. We ought to have more of such works introducing 
the classics of one Modern Indian language into another. 

For Urdu, first rate work has been done by Dr. Mohiuddin « 

Qadri and by other scholars of the Deccan, and of the 
Panjab (like Prof. H. M. Shiranl, author ol Panjab- 
rnm-Urdu). The Deccan writers of Urdu are coming 
to their own, and their importance in building 
up the Urdu (Hindustani) language and literature is 
gradually becoming recognised. Dr. Qadri’s Urda 
Shalipdrz (1929) is a capital work for the Deccan writers, 
while his work on the Phonetics of Dakni Hindustani 
(Paris, 1930) shows him as a careful and scientifically 
trained observer who has made a distinct contribution to 
Indo-Aryan descriptive linguistics. We want more care- 
fully-edited texts, and notes on texts, of Dakni Urdu 
writers, preferably with Roman or Devanagari transcrip- 
tion so that a wider circle of linguisticiaas may pat them 
to use : and only with this material can the problem of 
the origin of Hindustani be tackled. The question of the . 
basic dialect and origin of Hindustani is one of the un- 
solved problems of New Indo-Aryan Linguistics, just as 
the origin and basic dialect of Pali is an unsolved problem 
in Middle Indo-Aryari. The latter is on the way to a 
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satisfactory solution, thanks to the brilliant initial 
suggestions of the late Sylvain Levi and Heinrich Lueders. 
It seems, that the Panjab scholars like Prof. Hafiz 
Mahmud ShlranI, and Profs. Grahatne Bailey and Jules 
Bloch are right "when they emphasise upon the influence 
of the Panjab in the evolution of this representative 
language of Modern India. 

Linguisticians appear to be more active in Hindi 
than in any other vernacular. Within a short period, in 
addition to the works in General Philology and Hindi 
Philology, by Nalinimohan Sanyal, Dr. Mangaldev Shastri 
and Pandit Syamsundar Das already in the field, two 
noteworthy books have recently appeared: the Hindl- 
bhdsa-ka Itihas by Dr. Dhirendra .Varma (the Hindustani 
Academy, Allahabad, 1933) aindi BMsa-rahasya, Pa7’t I, by 
Syamsundar Das and Padmanarayan Aoharya (the Indian 
Press, Allahabad, Samvat 1992;= 1935). These excellent 
books are sure to popularise the study of linguistics 
among Hindi-users. A similar work composed in a fine 
style of scholarship is Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri’s Hrizdffi- 
stdnl Lisdniintat or Indian Linguistics, in Urdu (Allaha- 
bad, 1932). 

A work of unique interest for the history of Hindi has 
recently been brought out from the Visvabharatl Institu- 
tion of Rabindranath Tagore— the grammar of Bra j- 
bhakha by Mirza Khan (edited by M. Ziauddin, 1935). 
This work forms part of a Persian treatise .on the Hindi 
(Braj) Language and Writing, Grammar and Prosody, 
Rime and Rhetoric, which besides treats of the following 
topics : Ndyakas and Ndyikas in Braj poetry, Indian 
Music,, Indian Erotics, and Samudrika-vidya. It was 
composed during the reign of Aurangzeb by an Indian 
Musalman scholar. The section on orthography and 
grammar are of great value, for our purposes, and they 
constitute the oldest account of a Modern Indian verna- 
cular speech by an Indian writer that, we possess. Of 
special value is Mirza Ehan’s minutely careful translitera- 
tion of Hindi words in Persian, and this portion will help 
considerably in the study of the historical phonology . of 
the Braj dialect. The grammar portion has been carefully 
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edited in- the original Persian and published with an 
English translation, and I hope the section on Ortho- 
graphy will also be edited and translated by Mr. Ziauddin 
in due course. ■ 

A ‘ comprehensive historical survey of the language, 
literature and social life of Gujarat from the earliest times, 
by Mr. K. M. Munshi, which has been highly praised by 
competent authorities, is very welcome news for students 
of Indo- Aryan. We hope ere long first-rate histories of 
the difierent veraacular literatures will be available for 
both the general public and the scholarly world. In this 
connexion, the small volumes published in the Heritage 
of India series (so far volumes on Hindi, Urdu, Kannada 
andl'elugu have appeared) can be mentioned as being 
exceedingly useful. Valuable work is unquestionably 
being doire in the other advanced Aryan languages, the 
results of which wilh ultimately he influencing Indian 
Philology. 

In the domain of lexicography, we have the most up- 
to-date etymological dictionary of an Indo- Ary an language 
in Prof. E. L. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary (London, 1931) 
which forms a landmark in Indo-Aryan studies. This 
great work has been prepared from point of view of Com- 
parative Linguistics of New Indo-Aryan, and its admirable 
cross indexes will make the work indispensable for every- 
body. Sir George Grierson has completed another of his 
magna the Kashmiri Dictionary. Mr. Gopala 

Chandra Praharaj’s Oriya Dictionary {fPurnna- chandra- 
Odria- Bhasa-Kosa) is another - lexicographical achieve- 
ment which is progressing, four out of the proposed six 
volumes (completing up to-the letter pa) being out. The 
Hindi lexicon, Rindi-Sabada-8agar, prepared and pub- 
lished by the scholars oi the Nagarl Prachari-m Sabha of 
Benares, has been completed some years ago (1929), and 
forms a solid testimony to Indian scholarship. The Olian- 
drakanta Abhidhan, the biggest dictionary of Assamese 
(Assamese- Assamese-English) was published in 1933 from 
Jorhat in Assam by the Amm-Sahitya Sabka, and it will 
be appreciated by all students of Indo-Aryan. A com- 
prehensive dictionary of > Bengali (Vangtya Babda-Kom), 


which is more lexicographical thanphilologieal, is now 
being published in parts by Pandit Harioharan Banerji of 
Santiniketan. This represents the single-handed and 
devoted labours of the compiler for over a quarter of a 
century, and will be, when completed, -the largest 
dictionary of Bengali and invaluable for its comprehensive 
registration of words and its full lexical notes illustrated 
by copious quotations from literature. I understand that 
a Dictionary of Panjabi has been taken in hand under the 
auspices of the University of the Panjab. This is as it 
should be, and in this matter all Universities might 
emulate the example of Lahore, and of Madras, in taking 
up the compilation of the proper lexicons of the various 
provincial Indian languages. The University of Madras 
and the interested public can both be congratulated on 
the near completion of tae T amil Lexicon (the letter va 
is in progress now, which will long remain of unique value 
in Indian Linguistics, of inescimable help even for 
workers in Indo- Aryan Philology. It is a pity that the 
Madras University Series of Dravidian Studies could not 
be continued. 

In this connexion mention should be made of the 
very valuable work that is being done for Indian Linguis- 
tics b}' the Institute for Comparative Research in Human 
Culture (^Institut for Sammenlignende KiiUurforshiing) 
and the Norwegian Academy of Sciences (Dei Nor she 
Videnskaps-AJcademi) of Oslo. The former body has 
been publishing the Rev. P. 0. Bodding’s series of Santali 
Texts with English translation in a very fine edition (one 
volume has been published by the Royal Prederik Uni- 
versity of Oslo, in addition), and the latter the Santali 
Dictionary by the same authority on the language. The 
Oslo University, Institute and Academy deserve the 
thanks of the Indologists for this and other ways in which 
Indian Philology is being furthered by them. Apart from 
Kol (Munda) studies, which is a province which Scan- 
dinavian scholars have made their own, the Oslo Institute 
has been publishing Dr. Ceorg Morgenstierne’s researches 
into the Iranian and Dardic languages of the North-West' 
Frontier, a little-known yet very important group of Aryan 
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speeches which would appear to be iu their last struggle 
for existence (barring Shinaand Kashmiri). The latest 
publication of the Institute has been Lt.-Ool. D. L. E. 
Lorimer’s work on Burushaski (2 vols.j,Vo]. I Introduction 
and Grrammar and Vol. II Texts, Oslo, 1935) . Linguis- 
ticians everywhere will feel gratified by these two 
handsome volumes in which we have a full and detailed 
aocouht of the grammatical structure and a comprehensive 
series of texts of this unique speech whose affinity still 
remains a puzzle, and in which some scholars wistfully 
hope: to find a relic of one of the pre- Aryan, possibly 
primitive Kol, speeches of India. Dr. Morgenstierne 
discusses (in the Preface to Colonel Lorimer’s book) the 
tantalising question of the affinities of Burushaski with 
the Caucasian languages as proposed by E. Bleichsteiner, 
and his conclusions are on the negative side : all that he 
can say, now, even with the rich mass of material present- 
ed by Colonel Lorimer, is this : “ the whole problem will 
certainly deserve a renewed and methodical consideration 
when the Caucasian languages aud the connection between 
their different groups are better known. And if we ever 
succeed in connecting Burushaski with some other group 
of languages, it will be of the greatest importance for our 
understanding of the early history of Western Asia.” In 
the meanwhile, the well-arranged mass of facts relating to 
the Burushaski language as it is, running over to some 900 
pages, is before workers in Linguistics, to revel in it and 
to find out something out of it. 

Mr. G-uillaume de Hevesy, a Hungarian scholar, pro- 
posed to affiliate the Kol (Munda) languages with Finno- 
Ugrian, and he wanted to disprove the existence of an 
Austric Family of Speeches (with its two main branches 
of Austro- Asiatic and Austronesian) as propounded by 
Pater Schmidt.' Not being a specialist in Austric and 
Kol, I do not propose to give my opinion on it, but it 
appears to me, speaking in general terms, that Schmidt’s 
thesis has not been disproved. M. de Hevesy further 
created some sensation by suggesting a connexion between 
the primitive culture of India and that of Polynesia even 
in the matter of writingj when he presented some ‘ agree- 


merits ’ between the pictograms of the Mohen-jo-Daro 
and Harappa seals on the one hand and the figures in 
Easter Island wooden tablets on the others Scholars were 
inGlined to accept these agreements, and even one scholar, 
Prof. Baron von Heine- Geldern of Vienna, found a possible 
link connecting Mohen-jo-Daro and Easter Island in 
certain figures (characters) carved on bone from South 
China. Speculations were rife, but last July when I was 
in Paris I had the good fortune to meet M. Metraux of the 
Trocadero Museum who had then recently returned from 
an ethnological mission to Easter Island and Polynesia, 
and he totally disproved the alleged agreements between 
the pictograms from Sindh and the Panjab and the writing 
on the incised wooden tablets of Easter Island. Figures 
regarded as those of men in the Easter Island tablets and 
compared as such with human figures in the prehistoric 
Indian writing are really (as explained by M. Metraux, 
following the Easter Island tradition about these tablets) 
figures of birds. And the comparison between these 
scripts, separated by so many thousands of years as well 
as miles from each other, therefore, is not tenable. . 

The inter-conneixion between the primitive culture of 
India and that of Polynesia, however, is acknowledged by 
linguisticians and by ethnologists, and by some Indologists 
including the late Prof. Sylvain Levi. In this connexion 
I cannot help drawing the attention of scholars to a little 
note published in the Galcntta Oriental Journal (a new 
philological journal referred to before) by Dr. Panchanan 
Mitra, Head of the Department of Anthropology in the 
University of Calcutta. Prof. Mitra in A Vedic Night of 
the Moon from Polynesia (Yol. I, No. 10 of the Journal, 
July, 1934), shows how the Polynesians have a custom of 
naming each night after the phases of the moon (a custom 
familiar to the Hindus as counting the tithis), and how 
the Polynesians have equivalent words' for Baka '{ = 
Purnima, or full-moon night and Kuhu = Amavasya 
or new-moon night), which would suggest that- the 
Sanskrit words Eaha and S' are really borrowings from 
Austric. It is indeed tempting, although Dr. Mitra warns 
us against it, to comiect Sanskrit Matrha, with the 



Polynesian (Maoi’i) M(xtaTihi,\i\ie latter word meaning the 
Pleiadea, and the former in Sanskrit meaning mother ; the 
similarity of the Austria word with the Sanskrit matrfe — 
mother, ' probably gave rise to the legend of the Six Stars 
of the Pleiades suckling the infant God of War, Eurnara, 
as his mothers. The fact of an Austrio substratum in 
Indo-Aryan would appear to go back to the Vedic times, 
as suggested by Sylvain Levi and others. 

Although Ceylon forms a difierent political adminis- 
tration, the island is really a part of India, geographically 
and culturally. Ceylon has two languages, Sinhalese and 
Tamil, and thus linguistically it is a part of both A.ryau 
and Dra vidian India. The study of Sinhalese is a part of 
Indo-Aryan Philology. So far, we had to be content with 
Abraham Mendis Gunasekara’s Grammar, and Geiger’s 
Literatur iind Sprache der Sinhalesen and his Sinhalese 
Etymology and Maidive Studies. Ceylonese scholars have 
now seriously taken up the study of their language, and 
with Government support, the Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society has begun to compile and publish A 
Dictionary of the Sinhalese Language, the first fasciculus of 
which appeared this year. This is a bit of news which 
will be hailed with real pleasure. There is a strong body 
of editors (Sir D. B. Jayatilakais the editor-in-chief, with 
Messrs. A. M. Gunasekara, W. P. Gunawardhana and 
Julius de Lanerolle as his associates, and Prof. W. Geiger 
is the general director : there are other scholars on the 
Committee, the Board of Editors, and the Editorial Staff). 
These scholars are also engaged in editing Elu or Old 
Sinhalese texts, e.g., the Dhampiya-atuva-Gdtapadaya, 
the oldest prose work in Sinhalese (10th century). For 
those Indian scholars who are interested in Sinhalese and 
yet are not familiar with the Sinhalese script, the use of 
Eoman transliterations in the dictionary is a great blessing. 
This is now becoming the rule in all scientific works 
relating to Indo-Aryan: languages (in recent works on the 
Indo-European or general philology even Greek words are 
being given in Eoman transliteration, a method which 
cannot be too highly praised). It is hoped that Sinhalese 
scholars in editing impdttant early Sinhalese texts would 


give Eoiiia.a transcriptions throughout, if they wish their 
labours to be thankfully .utilised by workers in the sister- 
languages ; and a text like the oldest prose text of Sin- 
halese (which I understand a young Sinhalese scholar, 
D. E. Hettiaratchi, has taken up for philological study) 
edited in Roman characters with a linguistic commentary 
would be a desideratum. 

This brings me to another question, of great future 
import, as it appears to viz., the increased use of the 
Roman script in philological work, and the subsequenD 
move towards the Homanisation of the Indian languages, 
wdiich I believe is . bound to come ultimately- 1 have 
stated in detail my views about the ■Romanisation of 
Indian languages in a paper published in the Calcutta 
University Journal oj the Department of Letters this year 
(hi Roman Alphabet for India), and I shall not repeat' 
them here. I have suggested a Roman, alphabet for all 
Indian languages, avoiding the use of letters with diacriti- 
cal marks,— having' adopted a system of detached indi- 
cators,’ i.e. signs placed after a letter to distinguish, e.g., a 
long vowel from a short, and a cerebral from a dental. I 
insist upon the Indian (Sanskrit) order of letters, and on 
the Indian (Sanskrit) names for them. I believe it. is the 
duty of the linguistician in India to give his,. honest 
opinion on the question, and I have done it. With the 
ordinary Roman alphabet, and a few of the Roman letters 
used upside down, plus three or four special signs (already 
in use in printing ordinary Roman) placed after the letters 
it will be possible to transliterate consistently any Indian 
language. 

The Roman idea is already in the horizon : I am 
inclined to think it will loom larger and larger, in the long 
run. There is apathy, there will be hostility, and very 
bitter hostility at that ; but there will be a steady and 
ever growing support. Sentiment and a feeling of 
patriotism are the only serious obstacles; but they are 
great obstacles. It will not do to try to attempt to force 
matters upon an unwilling people. Through education, 
the demand for Roman must come from within. I would 
cheerfully give two generations for that, It must be said 
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that the question of Romanisation is still an academic 
one ; but it is so easj^ to bring a thing like this from the 
academy into the street. Quicker than we might antici- 
pate, the matter may become one of practical politics, 
leaving its academical aloofness or unreality. 

An Indianised Roman script would be the most 
suitable thing for India of the future ; but if I cannot have 
it immediately (and from sentimental reasons even the 
most ardent supporter of Roman would feel a secret joy if 
the Indian alphabet, so precious and so old a friend, con- 
tinued to be in life for a little longer), I would advocate 
the general adoption of Devanagiri for the whole of India, 
as such a measure will receive the support of a large number 
of Indians. The present moment is to same extent 
propitious for such a movement as Devanagiri is associ- 
ated with Hindi and with Sanskrit. Hindi was born in the 
Devanagari script, so to say ; although the adoption of 
Devanagari as the pan-Indian script for Sanskrit is only 
of recent origin, not even a century old. The scientific 
arrangement of the ancient Indian alphabet which is 
presented by Devanagari (and other Modern Indian scripts) 
notwithstanding, there are some complications in the 
Devanagari alphabet as in use in writing and printing at 
the present day ; and it is well worth attempting to remove 
these complications, in order to make the alphabet simpler, 
easier, and more convenient for the linotype. At the last 
All-India Hindi Literary Conference held at Indore in 
April 1935 and presided over by Mahatma Gandhi, a 
Committee was appointed (including the present writer) 
to devise a simplified Devanagari. Kaka Kalelkar is the 
Chairman of this Committee, and after some sittings at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Wardha.'a simplified Devanagari 
is on the eve of being recommended, which has aimed at 
reducing the number of letters, particularly the conjunct 
consonants. It should be easy to change from current 
Devanagari to this simplified Devanagari ; and after it has 
gained some currency through Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Sanskrit, attempts may be made to introduce it to 
Bengali apd the other languages of India. 
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I now might mention some' of our desiderata in Indian 
Philology, on the two sides of scientific and popular needs. 
On the first, we ought to have in the first instance as close 
and accurate descriptive grammars of as many of our Indian 
languages and dialects as possible. Such desoriptive 
grammars must be preceded by a rigorous phonetic study 
of the speech concerned. There is no lack of good models : 
we can at least be guided by the way in which the 
phonetics of English and other important European 
languages is being investigated and has been investi- 
gated. And in this matter, I would urge most emphatically 
upon the general adoption and employ of the Phonetic 
Alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. It 
is not necessary to dwell on the value of having a set of 
internationally understood symbols for these elements of 
human speech— the sounds produced by the vocal organs ; 
and the alphabet of the I. P. A. presents, under the 
present circumstances, the best set of symbols, and the 
most widely employed, I would also strongly advocate 
the use of these symbols (comparable to the international 
symbols for the elements in Chemistry) even in a book on 
Phonetics or Linguistics written in a Modern Indian 
language like Hindi, Urdu, Bengali or Kannada. 

Experimental Phonetics is a thing practically 
unknown in India, and it would be very helpful if we 
could start it in some of our universities. The findings of 
Experimental Phonetics are a necessary corrective to 
whatever blunders that frail instrument the human ear 
may commit in the way of imperfect reception or imperfect 
discrimination of sounds. 

These detailed grammars and phonetic studies are 
great need, and for that there is a great demand 
workers. There are other problems, which can be met as 
we progress with our knowledge of details as well as grasp 
of the wider issues. 

On the side of Etymology, there, is that question of 
a large element in New Indo-Aryan which cannot be 
derived from Indo-European and which at the same time 
does not possess sure affinities in the living non-Aryan 
languages of India (including their sisters and cousins 
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outside India). This is the great question of the non- 
Aryan substratum. Any one who has handled Prof. 

NefaU Dictionary will feel quite baffled about a 
great many of his “ Indo-Aryan Reconstructions,” which 
are “ words of non-Indo-European, uncertain or unknown ' 
origin” (pp. 657-660, Index). The line of procedure taken 
by Prof. Turner in reconstructing the possible Middle 
Indo- Aryan and Old Indo-Aryan equivalents of a number 
of unexplained New Indo-Aryan words is in principle the 
right one, but his resultant reconstructions, and their 
affinities and sources as well, deserve the critical considera- 
tion of scholars ; and it will be long before we come to any 
satisactory conclusion, in the matter of both the recon- 
structions and their linguistic affinities (which for the 
present are left undecided or unatternpted by Prof. Turner). 

■ The non- Aryan substratum in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan 
is one of the most baffling of Indo-Aryan problems, and 
is connected also with Austria (Kol or Munda) and 
Dra vidian. We are awaiting the reconstruction of Primitive 
Dravidian and Primitive Austro-Asiatic for signal assis- 
tance in this field. The comparative etymological 
dictionary of Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic, Sanskrit) by Dr. 
Walther Wust of Munich, which we expect to have soon 
from the firm of Carl Winter in Heidelberg [Vergleichmdes 
Woerterbuch des AU-Indoarvschen {Ali-Indischen), print- 
ing from 1934] will give us in one volume all that can be 
said about the etymologies of Vedic and Sanskrit words 
from point of view of Indo-European ; and the work will 
be of great assistance in discussing the non-Aryan 
substratum Mso. 

The question of the inter-relation among the various 
local dialects in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan is of funda- 
mental importance in unravelling the origin of the Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages and dialects. The Prakrits 
representing but partially the actual spoken languages, 
Prakrit evidence is valuable mainly as indirect evidence 
for dialectal questions. , . : ' ' ' 

. In this connexion, I would like to draw the attention 
of scholars to a vieW .put forward by Mr. Manomohan 
Hhosh of the' ;\IalTem^ (^bJCal'cutta that * MabaffiishtH 
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Prakrit presentis a later form of Sauraseni and is not' 
contemporaneous with the latter, and that the like Pakni 
Hindustani of the 16th-17th centuries it was in all like- 
lihood a North Indian dialect of the Second Middle Indo- 
Aryan stage which came to be employed in literature first 
in Maharashtra— a view which appears plausible enough 
{Mahara'strl, a Later Form of Sauraseni^ in the Journal 
of m Department of Letters - lo\. XXIII, 1933, Calcutta 
University). 

Pali, Prakrit and Apabhratnsa studies are a basis of 
New Indo- Aryan investigation which is equally important 
with the study of the New Indo-Aryan speeches them- 
selves. Hence any work done in these has its bearing on 
New Indo-Aryan Linguistics also. The great Pali 
Dictionary of the late V. Trenckner is now under publica- 
tion, in parts, under the editorship of Dines Andersen and 
Helrner Smith, and for this undertaking we are indebted 
to the Eoyal Academy of Gopenhagenj Denmark. After 
the work of Hermann J acobi of Bonn on Apabhrainsa, the 
editing of texts has been taken up in India; Messrs. Dalai 
and G-une gave a new edition of the Bhaoisayattahaha 
(already edited as Bhavisattakaha hy Hermann Jacobi) in 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series ; and Dr. P. L. Yaidya 
iJasaharacharitCyl931), and Mv. Hiralal Jain of King 
Edward College, Amraoti, Bemr fSavaya-’dhamma, 1932; 
Nayakmnara-iihariu, 1933 ; Pahucla-doha, 1933 ; and 
KarakaiTda-chariu, 19S4:) have given us some .first-rate 
editions of Apabhramsa texts which will have their bearing 
on the study of New Indo-Aryan. Mr.Hiralal Jain has 
already made a name in Apabhramsa studies ; and the rich 
store-house of Apabhramsa and other Jain MSS. at Karanja 
in Berar, first made known to the outside world by the 
late Rai Bahadur Hiralal and Mr. Hiralal Jain .in 1926, 
has been taken up for edition and publication by Mr. Jain 
and others. The importance of this form of Middle Indo- 
Aryan which is the basis and the prototype of the New 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars viz., of SaurasenI or Western 
Apabhramsa, and its wide, use from Maharastra to Bengal 
■ immediately before the development of the Vernaculars, 
are too well-known to scholars to require discussion ; and it 
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is fortunate that the scholarly exploitation of the treasures 
discovered at Karanja and elsewhere has been enthusias- 
tioally taken up by Mr. Jain and others. Mr. Jain’s 
editions are a scholar’s work, the delight of all serious 
students—tbey present a veritable embarms de richesse in 
a form of Tndo-Aryan in which hardly anything was 
available for study (barring the MSS. in which the texts 
were locked) two decades ago. 

In connexion with Apabhramsa studies as related 
to those of the Yernacuiars, mention should be made of 
the edition of the Dakarnava by Dr. Nagendra Narayan 
Ghaudhuri (Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 1935). This work 
is in Western Apabhramsa, and was recovered from 
Nepal in a fragmentary and debased form by the late 
Mm. Haraprasada Sastrl and published by him about 20 
years ago. It gives a specimen of Apabhramsa as written 
by the Buddhists of Eastern India. Dr. Ghaudhuri has 
compared the text with the Tibetan translation and has 
sought to establish a correct text, with considerable 
success. A similar attempt was made by Dr. Muhammad 
Shahidullah of the University of Dacca some years ago 
when he published from Paris his .study of the A.pabhram- 
sa dohas ot Saraha and Kanha, compared with the 
Tibetan translation for text exegesis. Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra BagOhi of the University of Calcutta has a similar 
work in hand, and we hope this edition of further songs 
and dohas in Apabhramsa by Eastern Indian Buddhists 
will be published speedily, as their printing was taken up 
by the University of Calcutta some time ago. 

The fine edition of the Pravachana-sara of Kunda- 
kundaoharya by Prof. A. N. Upadhye of Eajaram College, 
Kolhapur, is a work for which the editor can be congra- 
tulated : Prof. Upadhye^ has given a critical edition of 
this important Jaina' SaurasenI text with a valuable 
introduction embodying a study of the work and of its 
author’s personality, and. including a useful note on the 
language of the work. ; 

There are the higger issues to decide by toilsome 
research and by scientific imagination which must be 
-justified by patient recovery of evidence ; and there are 


hundreds of little points to investigate with infinite pati- 
ence and caution. Herein only specialists can appreciate 
or criticise each other’s work. The joy of scientific 
work is there ; and the satisfaction of some positive result 
attained, which is the greatest reward of. the plodding 
Man of Science. 

But science, particularly a human science like 
Linguistics, cannot confine itself in its cloistered hopes 
and endeavours, its failures and successes, which do not 
have a direct bearing on the problems of life relating to 
speech and culture which are crying for solution. The 
linguistician must contribute his suggestions for what 
they are worth. . ^ 

One such problem is that of the National Language 
for the whole of India which is exercising us so much. 
We all agree, that as the outward expression of a com- 
mon Indian culture and a common Indian geographical 
and political entity we ought to have a common National 
Language. The fact of the diversity of languages and 
dialects has been exaggerated in India.. We do not have 
200 and odd languages and dialects which are not recon- 
cilable with each other~we have 10 great literary 
languages falling into two groups, Aryan and Dravidian, 
viz., the Hindi form of Hindustani, the Urdu form of 
Hindustani, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, and, G-uJarati ; and 
Tamil, Malayalarn, Kannada, and Telugu. Speakers of 
the other dialects including literary languages of the 
second order like Panjabi, Nepali, Assamese and Sindhi, 
and languages which are attempted to be revived once 
again as literary languages, like Maithili, use or under- 
stand one or the other of the above.' The lesser known 
non- Aryan languages of the North are all under the 
umbrage of one great Aryan language or other. Of these 
ten literary languages, Hindi and Urdu, forming Hindu 
and Mohammadan literary styles of the same Hindustani 
speech, has the widest: employ and the greatest import- 
ance. Without any propaganda, Hindustani has gradu- 
ally spread from its original seat in WAstern United 
Provinces and Eastern PanJab throughout the whole of 
Northern India (Aryanrspeaking India) and has further 


established itself in the Deccan. Speakers of Bengali 
a,nd Oriya, and Gujarati and Marathi, understand Hindu- 
stani easily enough. A great many people in the 
Dra vidian South, particularly in the big towns and places 
of pilgrimage, also understand and speak it ; and recent 
nationalistic endeavours through special organisations 
have helped to spread it further in the South, particularly 
anaong the Andhras (Telugus). Now, naturally enough, 
when we think of a National Language we can only think 
of Hindustani. 

As a matter of fact, Indians all over the country, 
when they do not use English (or Sanskrit, among a few 
Hindu scholars and religious men) in talking to a person 
of another dialect or language (this statement is made 
with reservations for South' India), use Hindustani. In 
this way, H industani alread}' exists as a current Lingua 
Franca, an V mg angsprache, in India. But this Current 
Hindustani, based on the Hindustani vernacular speech 
of Western U. P. and Eastern Panjab, is a very simple 
language, easy to acquire, vigorous and supple, and quite 
eclectic in its vocabulary. Compared with it, the literary 
forms of it, viz., Hindi and Urdu, have far greater com- 
plications ; and these complications, to my mind, are 
retarding the greater progress of literary Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu). Literary Hindi and Urdu have gramma- 
tical gender ; kagaz (paper is masculine, kitab or pustak 
(book) is feminine ; (boiled rice) is masculine, dal 
(pulses) is feminine. They have different plural inflex- 
ions for masculine nouns in -a feminine nouns in -r, an d 
feminine nouns ending in a consonant. Nouns and Pro- 
nounshave what are known as “ oblique ” forms or bases, 
as opposed to the nominative form. Adjectives take an 
affix -f if the noun qualified is feminine. All this has 
been simplified in Current Hindustani. The irrationali- 
ties of grammatical gender are ignored oblique forms 
are optional ; the plural is indicated more commonly by 
composition. The greatest stumbling block in literary 
Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) is in connexion with the 
verb. The past tense of the transitive verb is really a 
passive form, the verb being an adjective which takes 
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number and gender inflexions in agreement with the ob- 
ject. The verb in the future tense and the intransitive 
past are adjectives qualifying the nominative, and be- 
come feminine adjectives if the nominative is feminine. 
This is quite an unnecessary complication, and popular or 
Ourrent Hindustani ignores it all. Barring the dialects 
of the native Hindustani area, and of the Panjab, Eaj- 
putana, Sindh, Gujarat and Maharastra, and the Hima- 
layan tracts, the rest of India,— Aryan, Dra vidian and 
Kol (Munda) — ignores grammatical gender and the passive 
construction and adjectival treatment in the verb. Cur- 
rent Hindustani has therefore fallen in line with the 
speech-habits of three-quarters of India. Even those who 
have some agreement in their speeches with literary 
Hindustani, viz., speaikers of Panjabi, Lahndi, Sindhi, 
Eajasthani, Gujarati and Marathi,— habitually follow 
Current Spoken Hindustani in talking that language, 
ignoring its complications, unless they have taken pains 
to acquire literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu). The 
Dakni form of Hindustani as current in the Nizam’s 
Dominion and other places in the Deccan (as we learn from 
Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri’s book Hindmtayii Phonetics, referred 
to previously) has leanings towards Current Hindustani, 
in that it ignores the passive treatment of the transitive 
verb past, making it active, as in Current Hindustani. 

An English ship’s officer writes a practical book on 
Hindustani as used by Indian sailors, and he takes note 
of this Current Hindustani, mentioning in his grammar 
the complexities of literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), 
but using in his dialogues only the simple forms of this 
language of the “ uneducated ” classes. (N. Harrison, 
A Many al. of Lascari Hindustani, Third Edition, London, 
1911). This Current Hindustani, it must be said, is not 
confined to the “ uneducated classes ” alone ; all people 
who do not belong to Western U.P. in particular and to 
U.P., Panjab and Central India towns in general, as a 
matter of fact habitually speak Current Hindustani. A 
Bengali or a Maharashf ri, howsoever educated he may be, 
will use Current Hindustani as a matter of course, unless 
he has learnt Literary. Hindi or Urdu. 



This Current Hindustani— it can be called 
HmdUstaM, OTialu Hindi, Loh-bhasha Hindi, J an-bhasha 
Hindi, '' Am Hindnsi&nl, Bol-chal-ha Hindustani, ox as a 
pupil of mine, a Musaltnan of high social and cultural 
standing from Delhi, Mr. M. Hamidullah, himself an 
enthusiast for this Current Hindustani as the proper 
Lingua Franca fox India, has named it, Basic Hindu- 
SJ5a7^^— is the /acto National Speech of India, the 

tra Bhaska ox Qaumt Zu&gn in its own right. In the 
matter of Vocabulary, Current Hindustani {GIiclM Hindi 
■would be a good name for it) retains the Perso-Arabic 
element naturalised in the language, but borrows freely 
from Sanskrit, and whenever there is need, from English. 
The sort of Hindustani that is used in our Hindustani 
talkies, prepared in the studios in Bombay, Calcutta and 
elsewhere, addressing as they must do to both Hindu and 
Mohammadan audiences, show' generally this eclectic 
character in the words employed. 

In a paper to the last All-India Hindi Literary 
Conference held at Indore, I put in a plea for this Current 
Hindustani, that it be given some reoc^nition in public 
life. Those who can do so, by all means they should use 
Literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu), as they are doing 
at present. But all those who cannot, let them use 
Current Hindustani, which they know and which they 
have been using in the streets, in the shops, in the bazars. 
In other words, as a student of language and a lover of 
Hindustani (Hindi), I would urge giving ofiicial recogni- 
tion to the simplified Hindustani that is already there as 
the great popular language of India. In Calcutta we 
have been thinking of this ; and whenever I have discussed 
the case for Current or Popular Hindustani, people have 
agreed that it should be given -its proper place in the 
national life of India. Let this be therefore recognised 
as the Chain Bhaska, the ' Am-Zaban of India, as a 
younger sister of the more elaborate JRashtra Bhaska or 
Qauini Zaban which is Hindi and Urdu. The Hindi and 
Urdu streams have their common confluence in the spoken 
Hindustani of the people; and the Hindi and Urdu 
controversy will be solved only -through this. 
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The grammar of Current Hindustani requires to be 
regiilated, and this should be done on the basis of the 
absolute minima of grammatical forms employed in 
Current Hindustani. The usage of the whole of India 
should be considered in this connection. An attempt to 
regulate or formulate a grammar for this - Am BinMst&ni 
or Ohal'A Hindi, was made by me in my Hindi paper to the 
Indore Conference- Herein the co-operation of literary 
men and linguisticians of different parts of India is 
needed. The grammar of this Current Hindustani will 
be on the basis of Hindi-Urdu; the characters employed 
in writing it will be Hevanagari (the reformed one, 
preferably), Perso- Arabic, or Eoman, according to the 
option of the writer. We would not then feel a shame to 
say in a public meeting, ham kal aya, ham-log -kai aya, 
wo roll khay&, wo hhat kh&ya, a'p-loq kah jaegd, ajpna 
hiswas-kd mutdbik calo aur-log-kd biswds par hdth mat 
lagdo, as we are not ashamed to say in private conversa- 
tion . instead of the literary and correct expressions mal 
leal dyd, ham or ham-log kal dyB, us-nB rdtl khdl, us-nB 
bhdt khdyd, dp-log kah jdBngB,apnB bi'swds-kB nmtdbik calo 
aurd-kB biswds par hath mat lagdo). 

Herein, I believe, those who are occupied in the 
study of Indo-Aryan linguistically can be of some help to 
the country at large, in rehabilitating its de facto common 
language— Current Hindustani or Ghdlu Hindi. 

Linguistics in relation to Indian languages has a 
great future; and when the other Indian Universities fall 
in line with that of Calcutta (where four vernaculars — 
'Bengali, Assamese, Hindi and Urdu - have already been 
given the status of languages for instruction and exami- 
nation, with text-books in these languages, for the 
Matriculation, with the ideal of gradually making the 
vernaculars replace English in the college classes too), 
Indian Linguistics and Indian Philology are bound to 
become two of the major scientific and cultural studies in 
our country, going hand in hand with the teaching of the 
mother- tongue and its literature, as well as with higher 
research. 



KAVIRATNA SATYANARATANA. 

* By Pbof. Haeihak Nath Tandan, m.a., 

St. John's College Agra. 

' " ■ _ 

?ifrzf srsf r% m ?r?r % 

w tr i ?r t # w 

^sniTT^r ^ cT arqjfi F% 55 fi 1 1 % 

^[55 ^ ^r^JTRm 5ft 4 r Rq[JT| 

fl ^ t ^ 5 T %557 ^ ^ 1 1 

^r frM 

^ ^ % i f%JT% *TRf W 

^ w 1 1 

i?cr^^ “ JTrsfnrr^^ ” 

% 3 T 3 ^^ ^ ?rrr% 3 T ^ t^ i <Tr 1% t i ^f%- 
^ ?R 2 IJIW 2 T>JT ^ #qjfr ^TRt^T RTF^t^T % 

ETwra^i ^ t <R ^rs^F T? f^^JTr sr^r^sr T^frr =?nl'? «ir 
Tsr i 1 #R f?r ^ t m? f?r % 

51T ^ ^r srnr i^k 

^ 5^^? ^cfr^r % r%^r ^ ^ f^^jRi 

^r irf ^JRDT ^ t I JTif t f% *TRcI^^ i 

% ?rrsw ^ ^r ^trt?? f^scrr 1 1 »if^ 

fsfi^ S 5 r^ 1 1 ^Tf^ «r|f s^fwir %^55 ^pisq" ^ 
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srr^ft t II 

% r%^T =^r^5r ^r l^r t 

M ^ r%w w l 3||^ s[t it| srs^r^ ^pf^ • 

^ JT^BM sT^^fr 1 1 ®frq?^ sijft sif^ ^ ^isr^r 
M OT*T RF?Tt, ^r ?fcs?Jirw ^ i^t^i sfrqf 
4k 4t 5^1% ^55 4t? w%5r 4 i?rr^, sufr w ?isr 

^TT^jf sq^ssf t T%?r^ g[Rr ?i^5TRRor5r7 ^ ^isqf # Srq> =l 

3r[4r=qsTr d t ii 

4 arq^ R^?y 4^ arff^^r 5{tq?r 4 ^%5fr 

4r Cr ^r%f r q5r Cr i Rsrjrrqr 4r m % 

’ijl q^r^ar ^r qr.<^. qqj.q[. aiqjfl 

t^fqjfr qRfq^l 4 r ^qf^^rr jf'ft r q '^qjr^'r ^ % i 

4 f^?rq5 |qrq4j qqi % m €\ qr^ 4 ft m 

Tfqr qj^% 4 i ^qfr “ ff srrf# ” m f?i qt 

®\ 

^4 4 qr%^q|4q frat i^rf q^tt ii 

qfrq^ qfr *TTr4 4 4r ^ i44 ft 4qR 4 f4q4 
^qq>t qrqT4 fqqn qCr f^qr^n arfqqj^qs 5r5fl 4 T^ 
Rqr^r €\ qr® f4qfi: ^qt f4f4 4 ^ftqqRR'q r4^f4 Rqrsr 
4r q^RT q4 qt I qif4 qt qrqr r^ffr «#, 4 r sft % 

?rqqftq qRR 4r m'k 4r ^qrqr qs^qt qt t srtqq 
5 ?qqq qr 4 r q^ qjRor i ^ qjq'JiRq qt q>T%T 4 RtqqRrqor 
qjT qq qt ^sqr 41? qqqfr qqt ars^<q>fqqi^ fqr ?q qTr I ii 
f4q 4rqf 4 4^r t qq qjr to 1 1% qqiqRrqq qt 

qt sTRif 4 ?4f q??rr q5?qr qr, qq % 5 ^ q? qq q^ qqr- 
4rqqr % R'^qjqqqr f^rq fr?q % wi 4 irqqst qqqt 4r i m- 

qRrqor ^ % qjfqgr qrs qqq qfr rqf4 q^ ^ q^r 4 r qrjq 
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I ?rf 5fTT|^ tr to it # ^ i ^ to 

q^ ?TfR 'k 1 ^wm\ ^ 

‘\ 

T?r^ ?fTOTTO € ^r JT'ifr ^r m i 

gfWRiJr I%>Tgg[T 4r^ TO 4*frTO %' 3Tmf^^ TO 3T3^ ^ 
^ sft ^ ^r% ^ i[RT ^qf^cr #? 
ERT^rT I fJT% qTr%rqT5^ ^rrf^ r%dJT'qr q>[% 

TO»fr «Rf SR r%qr srr i ^ttotoot # qif^ m{z 
qjf^? RTJ^TO % 'm ' % sr ^ 

S^T «tr I 

TOSRTO 5ft liT 5ftlS 5:TO21 qJ^JoiTR €\ |5|T?ft t I 
TO ^r % qjg ^arr f^in % q«rr^f tot qrftqrr^q* ^Tr^ 
# it arr i ^rq^'t ift ^ sqiir? % i ^ i 

TOT^ff ^ gTO i I sqf^cT 

^q5r nq g ^ q qi ^— 

«T^ q?r TOTi^ ^ m I 
m m % ^qq5 qtiJT gq't |q| q^ ii 

W% TO ^qf^ II T%^ ^ T^?^ T%| It 55TJft I 
srrq ^ ^iTq ri ^?ft gfR ii 

qft IR I 

%JT fqlN iTO ^ |q5 SRTO SR II 

TO 5R TOTt sq RTO IRS TO SS SR 1 
wlf STT^^ ^r gs f^TO W ^^ SRTS II 
sss fTOs I# T^sr gjT sfror ^ srs i . 
f^S^R t It TO 5R # S^STTO I) fcSrfl 1 

SS^TSRT, f^SS qr4sr, WIST, ^Stw, sqr^,- ETi^W^S, 
S^W ^TOT, TO, snf^ 3^tr^ WTO WWSR# TOTI | 
t^SS SlgWilT ^ SHWST % sw W5TW-i|W wlwR I I 
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1 1 % fsV ‘ ^ffir 

??5[r % T? i sff q? II 

“ ^ gq^r sfir ^ \ ^ # 3ir% i 

P 13[q ^ ^Ror ^fqfl ” 11 
sirf^ I ^fc^^Tr^oT mg# ^r *fr>r^r 

{%qf 1 1 55T% ^ ^oRi q tRr ^^rf 

qitwr ft ^R5TT m 3i?q I r%?R ^ 

% i?2T m li^rf i ^r *rf 
w ^ ^qs ^ : — 

“ qf qq q>5r rqq 3?q ft ^^ri% i 
wq 55Rt qrq sRiq m q’iRfI ii 
qqq ?fqRq WR sftft g^ gftq ft^rq^ i 
55ff% q?ff% ^ RR ^q # qrq qqfqfq ii 
g^ ft qti^ qrg^f^ q^ qq ^igq qqqf^ i 
^rq iqrqt ^nt qffq ^q.^'q cRqfq ii 

qf 3# 3^1 ^^Tr ^ gsTRft i 

qfqg %q qqft q 5 [q # qq qqRft. ii 
^ ^ qg % qqr qf ^ ^qq i 
q5q| WR qm qr qq ^ q? gqq ii ’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

qjft^ qRqrqqor % ftqq q qf^ I f% ^qr 
=qrq qft qqqq % ^ qr i sftq srrfq^ ^ % ^\^ spl qif^q; 
qf^^PT'qf ^ qjr%tr^ ^r qq?^ q;^ % ^ ^03 qj^r 
qrqq^i^ qq ^qqrq qr, qqiq q^ ^qR>, irirt qqr 
% q^r ^ ’fft qjftqr ^ qq qt qft sr^^rrq qg qqr 
qr 1 W # qq q qq qr f^r% qgq qR t 4^ ^ 
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qf i t, q? ff^ # 

qqrf%^ q)?% % =qf ^^rr ^ms 1 1 qR % i5#fl^a:- ^ 
^^m ^ % # ^1 % q?% e ^ ?rr% % qql tt q# i 

f?r% sTwqra ^ 1# % qg f^s i ^r qra-.^r^ # 

# % 5rq q q:q> sr^ #?c[q ^qr i s'^ 

q% ^ T% q^q qsr qqq Cr q’^r i q? “qi^ 


qiq qfqq” qr^ qf qjfqqr fl^q q# li 

•^q # qqqj qq qqq sq^ qrq 
qq^ qq^q q| qr^T 1 1 
qrq? ^ qj^ q|qr # q? 

q^r ‘ r^q fqq ’ qq qr^f I ii 
sqg? ^ qr^ ^ 
qr^ srqrq qrq qrq qqqr^r i i 
?ftqq? sRfq qrq wq i^^rq qrq 

qrq qrqg ^r qrq |7 r%r^r I ii 
qrqqrqqq qr q^ ^ 5Rq q i ^qr qR ^ qqr^rg? (f 
§[f^) i q. q?rRrf qrqt ^ ^ qq i qfr q q€r qqqr 
q qf qq qftqq % ^ ^qr — 

r%q qRrff ^q #q5q rtq fqqqq i 
3ri# ff gq q?q ^ qrqqqqq qrq ii 

qq% cr^?q w qf qq ^ qr^ I — 

^q>qq^r %3 f^qjr^qf qr^^ ^ if q^r i 

sri %% r%q It It f^q^r ii 

sjq^ q qifr qR% “ Itl qrqqrq It qr?fi qrfr 
qqisqi qr"! ” i qqrqRrq^r It qq I q^ fiirqqr qq I ^ 
qqlt qjfiqr It qrqr q qq It qrir % 5?r®^ pjfq^ 
qqriqifr qq qlq ivit ®rrf It qq q %lt ^rrlt 1 1 qwqrlt 
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% ™ i 5[T% gi: ^ ^ 

gjiT irf t ^rf ^rrw” i ’^^'hrM^rir % s# 

351% 1^2? i ^r’^JTR arr i ?3€f ftr%?rF 

«if% % *1^ 35i[% ^fr sir “ ^\^ ffk ’TSci 5ft 1 1 f5r% 

whI ^ 51121 %iifT ” I m % % r%% ^ 

wgr aft— 

?f^?r ^^ 5E2TrJ? ^ Cfl ??r 5[?3T2i i 
vrr^r ^ ifr 2T<t 3;f?r2i il 

^ ^ * 

^ w i?5r r'Wr f ir >r3rtr i 

fsrr sTRJir %? ^ 3cir% ii 

^c^JiRrsTOT 5ft % %r ^r%r^ ^ rWr I, 

% ®iiT^ 1 1 ^ 1 % mz 4 3i%^r r% ^ft % ‘ r*^ 

ST^ro ’ T? 35^R i 2lf T? %— 

f^si 323T fftsT 3TTT ^r 
^rrI ^%r 'i^ I 
RR ^m i^ft^r m l®ir 
1^ ff gor sftTf^% r%% II 
Ri^ir^r fftR SR ^ R 
smrR WTT 3? R 5riFr ;(^ 1 
^%^ RRR ^WRft 

f^%iT g^RR^ II II 

^%R R ■! % arnr % rc m 3qi%3 ^ %t %sr 

Rft I f% f^r Rr^ % p R aft RifRrRf Rft rCF 1 1 

%R 5R t 3R 33%r TO ^RRr^ft RNft aft «TIR 

t, 4? Rr^r^f^ i aft f%R ft R^ianw tw 



^ TOcfr % w[p> 

# 9Tr^r% #ff I r%^ ^1%?^ % ^ 

^ d ff SJT^BT ‘i?2T 3^iT’ 4l-? ?rTit^ 

^»=^55^ 5Rr Er^r%cr q^, ^rriR ^ ^ii^r i 

riRfif® q? d qjw # q? 

e?2RT?Rar % jfq ^ q^f^ qq ^r #— 


‘ ^r <# q5iRt, fq it %^’ 



BEGINNINGS OF HINDUSTANI POETRY 
IN INDIA 

By Dr. H. C. Ray,, m.a., p.r.s., ph.d. (London), 
Unioersitij Leotiirer, Galcutta. 


The of NDam-ud-Din while des- 

crihing Mahiofid of Gazni’s seige of Kalihjar states that 
its ruler ‘ Naiida presented some elephants to the Amir. 
These elephants we are told were let loose from inside 
the fort without any drivers. Mahmud ordered his 
Turkish soldiers to catch hold of them and mount them. 
When this was accomplished the Indian soldiers in the 
fort were much astonished and their king Nanda sent 
some verses which he had composed in the Hindu tongue'* 
in praise of the Muslim prince. The latter showed them 
to the eloquent men of Hindustan and other poets^ who 
were in attendance on him. This happened in the year 
413 A.H. (1022 A.D.). 

This is perhaps the earliest reference to Hindustani 
poetry. As Muslim writers like al-Birun? or Amir 
Khusrau refer to Sanskrit as Sanskrit, it is not likely that 
Hindi is here an adjective of the word Hind (India) 
meaning Sanskrit, the language par excellence of Hmd. 
Another fact that makes it probable that Hindi here 

1. Nanda of the Persian chronicles of India is a mistake for Bida 
i,e., Vidyadhara, the povverfid Candratreya (Oandella) ruler and not 
for his father Ganda. For detailed discussion on the point see author’s 
Dynmtic History of Northern India, YoL I, p. 604 and Ibid, 
YoLIL, p. 688. 

, 2. Eitdb Zainul AJMar of Gardizi (Ed. by Na^jim, Berlin 1928) 

has Lti{jhab-i-Hindtih 

8. Eirista (Brigg’s Trans., Yol. I., P. 67), has learned men of 
India, Arabia^ anr] Persia. 
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means Hindustmii is the date of the eat'liest of the Hind! 
poet so far known, viz., Mas’ud ibn Sa’d, who lived in the 
court of Ibrahim, the grandson of Mahmftd, and died c. 
515 or 526 A. H. (1121 or 1130 A. D.). Ma’sud’s family 
were immigrants from Hamdan in Persia and his Diwans 
in Arabic, Persian and Hindi verses are referred to by 
Amir Ehusrau. It is thus clear that at the beginning 
of the 12th century Hindi as a literature was so well known 
that even foreigners composed verses in it. It is not 
unlikely that a hundred years before this the beginnings 
of Hindustani may be traced to the courts of the Indian 
princes, who had to carry on intercourse with the Muslim 
rulers on the frontier.^ 


PSee on this point oiy chapter on the history of the Candrat- 
reyas of Jeja-Bhiukti (Chapter XI, P. 692) in my Dynastic 
History of Northern India (Daily Medieval Period) Vol., II, 
1935, Calcutta University. 


POETS’ CONGRESS 

PEESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Bs Kaviratna Thakur Gopal Saran Singh, 
Naigarhi, lietva State (G. P.) 


Ladies AND Gentlemen, 

I am deeply sensible of the great honour which you 
have done me in asking me to preside over the Assembly 
of Indian Poets at this Conference. I feel, however, 
that I have little claim to the eminence which you 
have conferred upon me, for in this Great land of ours 
there are many who by virtue of their position would till 
this Chair much more worthily and with greater distinction. 
In giving my consent to preside over this gathering, I 
assure you that I was under no delusion regarding the 
suitability of your choice, but I was compelled to obey 
your behest lest my refusal • should place you in an 
awkward predicament. I hope I may count upon the 
generosity, which inspired the offer, to help me in conduct- 
ing the deliberations of this Assemblage to a successful 
conclusion. 

I know I need all your sympathy in this task. The 
conference of poets is a novel idea, for who can imagine the 
frenzied stargazer, the half-mad devotee of the goddess of 
beauty, the lonely wanderer in the lands of dream and fancy 
to sedately sit in a prosaic gathering for logical palaver 
and systematic debate ? 

Did not Plato, the ancient philosopher of Greece, 
refuse him admission into a well ordered state, “ because 
he awakens and nourishes and strengthens the feelings and 
impairs the reason ” ? And does not the modern world 
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following the cult of the useful and the efficient hold in 
contempt the art which is born of the useless and lives in 
the unreal ? They say the poet is a magician who 
juggles with words and produces with them an illusory 
world which is a fit dwelling place for the idler, the day 
dreamer and the builder of castles in the air. The poet 
is an imitator, three degrees removed from the Creator 
of the Truth tliat is eternal and everlasting. He holds the 
mirror up to the nature to show only the reflection of 
reality. He dwells among shadow's and moves among 
ghosts which melt into nothingness in the presence of 
light. At best poetry is merely ornamental, an embroidery 
on the garment of life and is it not a mockery to lay many 
Inied silk threads, glittering silver and burnished gold on 
the cloth which is old and worn and tattered. For, is not 
human life woven fronr the warp and w'oof of the suffering 
and misery of the poor and the humble and the injustice 
and tyranny of the mighty and the powerful ? Is not 
human history the plaything of a stark and inexoi'able 
destiny of an incomprehensible and overwffielmiug force 
and poetry the gaily painted but fleeting rainbow which 
plays upon the foam, over the roaring waterfall engaged 
in its never ending task of destruction ami ruin ? 

If poetry then is like sun-kissed dew hanging on the 
foliage on a winter morning, Joy giving, but ephemeral, 
and the poet a forlorn weaver of gossamer that will 
not endure and is unavailing, why foregather in con- 
ferences like this and break in upon this strange, far aw'ay 
wmi’ld ? 

My answer is that this conception of poetry is far 
from the truth. Poetry is not an artifica! creation wdiich 
man lias made merely for the pleasure of the passing hour. 
It is inborn, co-eval witli his nature. It is the vehicle of 
his deepest emotions, his fiercest passions, his most 
exalted moods ; it provides the wings which enable the poet 
to soar in the pure empyrean above the humdrum partial 
and transient deliverances of his earthly existence. In 
the words of Carlyle^ poetry is “ A kind of inarticulate 
unfathomable speech which leads us to the edge of the 
infinite and lets us for moipents gaze into that.” 



Man seeks for ever the fulfilment of his wants which 
aa‘6 two-fold. Some of them make demands on him 
whose satisfaction gives only a momentary fulfilment 
which leaves behind an emptiness soliciting imperiously 
a repetition of the same. The others arise out of his 
self as a whole seeking a permanent satisfaction of 
his hunger for love, beauty and Truth. It is the function 
of poetry to satisfy this hunger. Patriotism, love and 
religion are visions which the poets’ eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling bodies forth and the poet’s pen turns to shape. 

The poet is truly a maker and not an imitator. 
Poetry, according to Aristotle, ‘ is more philosophic and 
of graver import than history, since its statements are of 
the Nature rather of uni versals, whereas those of history 
are particular.’ The world of phenomena whether 
recorded in science or histor}' is transitoiy. It is born 
and it dies from moment to moment. Science and history 
are attempts of human minds to endow its glimpses with 
a durability which is never secure. Poetry, on the otlier 
hand, raises shrines in which reality lives for ever to 
gladden the hearts which long for its vision. Poets are 
like fishermen, who throw their nets into the wide and 
deep sea of reality. Some of them draw priceless gems 
and pearls of purest ray serene, others catch sea weed 
and rotten fish which are a heavy drag on the nets and 
a stinking nuisance to those who live by the shore. The 
poet is an adventurer of the spirit who voyages abroad in 
search of— 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous sea.s, in fairy lands forlorn. 

Eeal poetry is in truth divine. It delivers man from 
the bondage of sense. “ It withdraws life’s dark veil from 
before the scene of things.” “It makes us the inhabitants 
of a world to- which the familiar world is a Chaos” 
(Shelley). It continuously reminds us that our journey 
through life is a pilgrimage whose goal is the realisation of 
perfection, the attainment of the glory which was never seen 
over land and sea, the return of the exile to his eternal 
home. 
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If poetry is a Grift of G-od,. the port is His Prophet. 
Poets are hot. only the authors “ of language and musie, 
of the d’ahce and architecture and statuary and painting ; 
they are the institutors of Laws and the founders of Civil 
Society and the inventors of the art of life and the 
teachers who draw into a certain propinquity with the 
beautiful and the True, that partial apprehension of the 
agencies of the invisible world which is called Eeligion ” 
(Shelley). 

■Our Country stands in need to-day, of the poet such 
as Shelley indicated. Our whole tradition points to the 
tremendous debt which our Civilization owes to him. Our 
Vedas and Upanishads contain the records of the sublime 
flights of imagination and spirit of our poet seers and they 
have shaped and regulated for thousands of years the 
conduct of man. The ' Bhaga'vadgTta whose ' luminous 
wisdom and mystic faith have combined to formulate 
a Unique Philosophy of action is the Song Divine. Again 
song, poetry and dance constituted the media of expression 
for the intoxicated builders of the religion of Bhakti 
in the middle ages, viz.^ of the Alvars of the Tamil land 
and of the Saints of the North like Kabir, Nanak, Ghaitanya 
and Tukaram. Modern India waits with a wistful eye the 
appearance of a poet whose magic power will reconcile the 
parted, weld into unity the scattered groups of life, help us 
to bury into oblivion the memory of the unhappy past and 
call us to climb steadily to the crest of the hill where w'e 
shall lay securely the foundations of the City which will 
bo the dwelling place of Happiness forever. 



PANDITA PARISHAD 

-s- 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

■BY' ■ ■ 

Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavachaspati 
Pbof. S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, M.A., I.E.S., { Bid .) 


*TRr: 

JTi:i<TFJir 5 r|fTrr%f^q%?^'^Brr:, aTr^iT^§wsi%gi»TR?f|2r- 
i 3 Tf^iT-srr= 5 ??f^?rr€^flf^'^ 

Rff cr?rr?^RT ^rif- 

2T^r^rr% ii 

jtit# sr^itd m- 
irf3^r%F% i r%^ cir?# , ^^x^ .irf^ 

?rr^^ ^fsrrf^ — 

501^^11 ci^^rorr’?: 1 

«fsir^oTfs?5?^Rr%^r?r% ^^2rJT«?r^rsf^ ^gdf^- 

#: sr^TT^rg; iTRRrcnr^F^TOf^ rf%- 

«rw% 

iSS !l 
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^ I 

fiRg?’Efi^T?°TR¥r[^q# ?r*?r5rrqg 

RIW ’^^ — 

%WFJTiT: 5tl?q f^Sl^’T’ipTr 
m 5fJTi?r%^: wr fJit^ i 
q^fST^T ’T*T5ti JTR 

srf^S^^q m 5^«rr: II 

11% qir^ff^^^rarr%rqi3OT q^qr; "i^rar ^rrq'5ii?^'rf% ?Tq^r? 
q^rf^ II 

q5Rqr%§!?^r? fqqr%^qRqrqqr=5qrq?n'#q5jq Rqrql^ qq- 
%q^q: I 3T^qr% qqra’3;i qRCfi#qg[ra«n?i^ i '^q^fwFqq 
g;s?T5Rr% qq^: %T^^’#lqqV sf r ^if qqqs^iH’j; i ^rf^- 
wqfqqr=5qrt?[r^'^q^qr^ qjRqi%^w% ^rqq 

sqmr ^qrfqqT ?^q%i f%r^?q?:r: srqF^qRrq:? fqq%q 

^r^r qteTqrq; ?— f% sq^rqqr qrqfqii^q fir%: ?fqr- 
r%qq? f^q: qqqq qten ? qFq? qq ^Foftqr srar q^q 
qfo^qr: ? f^q^qq iqqrq: ? ‘ qqq(%r%f^’Rq ’ ‘ q^ 

qr'qq; ’— ir% ^ qqq|#q: ^q Rqq r^qqqq 

^qrq: ? 1 % I qii ?fni qirar?Tif^?5rrM>qsy qqraq; I q^rr- 
wqfq^qR qfqrsfq; fqq^q^jqr^fq qjrqq ^rsiqr qFqq??riw% 
^qq sjrrar, iRqqqq^or qpr ^nqr qq-q qq=f qd- 

l^rs^i^q; qqr qr/^qj; “ i% qrq qiFqqiq; ? r% qrq fqq^- 
? ” i^qq^qq^ i qqrqTq; qqi^q; | 
q?Trq qlqjffqji^gg'Rq qpiq^q qfqqrqfqpw^q- 
qq qqrr% qteqq;ro|: qrf^q?^ qqrqfqqirqq qqr q4- 
fM ^qqq ’^q ii q^fwq^^oi qr qg^iqur qr Rqqraqsio^r, 
sqRFq^qqq^'sq, qRiq^rqqrqqq^ qi^%: qrf^^ 



3 ;; : 

i q^^rrirfrjrJrrW'Jr qr^^r 

s^rq^i; I ^rrulci^fq— 

^ 5iTiTgS^[ RSTT JTiqqcfr: ^V. II 
|cJrf[%Jrr srrfqteq^^s^sq *TiTq|[Tf>r iqsrr i % ^ qte-, 

Cr?T: %riqqsrr5fr: ^Rfsrr^rq^i; i qTfori'^q^^r^5^ir?rarr%- 

^rasr^Fr: qteql^ fqq^rr f^q^rif^iqjr ^- 

^r^firq^’^sq fl=qRi^ qqi'% i 't^t qf^g^fsipirT fr?Rq 
^qf 55f[?mrF^^ qr, qr, gqf^qrf^# qr 

‘ f% qq q l^q qrq qRorr^rq^rr^orr I 
qrsrqqr ?f-qqrwrqq-qqr q^qsrq 11 ’ 
qqqr qqqq? sqrqqff^’qrs^qr^qffqrqrqqq: qrqRq^ wq- 
qf?qq^53oqr^q^5q q qr%qTr%q: I qqr q q^qfq^qqq fq^qqi^ 
qq; qrf^qi^q r%^ I quq^, l^q^’qq; , %q, fT%q>- 

i^?qqq?r^qr qq gqqqrq^s'SJRq ^ ^qr^rq?, qp^ qpq 
fT% ra^q; ii 

qjf^qf^^qqq ^fqqfqq|qr 'fqqtr%q: qqrq i 

qqrq7 q qq'qqrq’t^qr q^Riqq q qqrf^qr qqr|q;i qqr qqqqrqj 

qfR#?5rf^: qqqfq I r^ifl:: Rrqqrf^*r qiRi^; ^^qqf 

f Mr q^q qjrqqrl^lqrq q^rwsgiq ^nrqir qq^qrqrq qqr- 
fqqqrqq q q^ qrq=5s^q, i qqrqr q q>rqqrqqrqr qfRr^q^^i^- 
qr'^qrqr q?r% ^qqrqqrt^q^r *^^rq- 
r'lq^fq frq% i flqqqqqfqqq; qqRiqr^ii^^'j%g^r- 
srrto qqTRqT%qqqTqr qrfq ^Tfqq^rqr^oT qqqq^sq 
^r^r^rqq^r m qq^qrfq f^q^r qjqsq # frcqr ‘qqqlq r^q^r 
qqq?qqq qfqi rqr%3qf ’ fqTqq%% f^q: ii 

qT^qfrqfRq^rrqqRli qrfsjr^tRr fif^q: qr'^qsrq^rr 
f^^:, qr^oTTj^^qr^rqqq; II 
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qfM. |t% f^f ?q ^5^% w^ir: 1 srfrsrar^q 

q|»Tr 5«Tcf%«{^ I ^ %q^q^JT5^^^crqf&?^Rms^ 55fc4 

r%^rqqk^rcqrf^rqqqq5qf^s^T^rq'^qqqq i 1 

f^r^qfq mf^^- qp¥?fr 

qi-cf !: 

Rq^q5?q ^'rssar'q^^gt ^qFf5[r5fF3 : 1 fq?rqFTrRqi5[0T- 
^^#T’^’JTr^^irq5^q’^ %qr%^RqR: 1 q?qqT 

f^q2t[f^=qr^ ^^Ni^qr q^gfq^qqRf rffrq qq^-% i s^qr 
f^qf^qjr sfr^^rr: i Ro?f^rr^qq‘F^TqfjT>^'q’f«T: i ?ro^- 

^lm ?i’=qFJq=qfq T%ofq 1 qq^r^q ?q^q =q fq^qr^ 
^^qrl qqq-% 11 

|4 fqqRq^r%w?i5l^cqrsqr^ra; 1 qqmqqrrqsqqfqr- 
f^qq fqqR: ^cq^rqqF^^q; 1 %q;rj qf r5iq«r 

qqq q^iq: qjqsq:, qnfq q q5i^sr%rqrq%qr qqq7tq^*qq^ ii 
^qi^oi qjqsq^q qrqq: 1 qw fqq^q 

qwrqqqqrqq qqrq 1 fqorqq^fqq q ^qq^q qqfq 1 
sqrqrqq qqr qqr^q qqr fqq^f^q qrqf^qj^r^ 

qqr^fqi ^^qqq 1 q^qrf|q|fq(^q^q5Rq?i?q qq: q^qrqq^3- 
qq§ qqfq 1 m qft^rqq; qrf^^q flqr %q q^i 
jqqqq ftqq; qr%qqwr%r?q?f%: qffq^qr qqg^ 1 qr%qq#^ 
rqq5|qq#qwrqr qqq; 1 »?q qfq q^w qjqq^qr fqqjlw: qf^q- 
#jqr: q? m: ^ fq^fq 11 



PARAMARTHAMADVAITAM DARSANAM. 

BY , ' 

ViDVAN S. VITTHALA SASTRY. 

5rra<7ra-is|cf^^JTiT^r JTfRT^r:, ^iir^ 

^([s^JUTforr 5rra^r5[r: I r%?5 

i ?i'^cf^gfisrr%’TR t?- 

rrrl ^kilS^- 

5fr=5qf WT I ^rlsr^Ronf^ 

^ Fr%;, ^^^Rw?2TrR ?5??rrR 
^rRr%=Es®^srfliaTiTr^^rMrr^, g 5rr^ct%?ifR- 

^JT srflqT^sftrm ii 

3Tr?tT;^^Rs?R^r iifrR#% 

r%ww3^R^ RM7R#®5T r%2ra w r^mrt ^r^* 

3Tr%%, mj r ^ 

f^W-?f^Rf7 Rf'r^OTTRR^RrJTRrl^ ^IRF^I- 

R2TJT: re.s:i5Rci2Tf srr'R^ m^T^^rr ^f^- 

^sirc?T% re^f-^^^rr ^TTifJTr% f^^r- 

?0T li 
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^ , TTJirt . ’Tirt; 

%q|cDT^5TT%?^^gflfprri?rT^TTcfr?5’=?WJTT^^^ fT M 

*rt3[5rRf^qf^ciRT ^itRRT. rto i %Rr: 
?ra, %m^J fl'^Rr%, ^rr^Rr; 5n%r^^, Sjr?^Rr’ R^^rRs^ar; 
Tf^RCRr: m\K R RR^i ?fR%R^^RDT ?rlR- 
g[;^ ^IRRRRgf R^Rrl g^RRrffRJ^IrR RRTR^RT Rf^RfST^ 
%RrRr%cfR5r r^rAr^r RTRR^T^RjrarR i ?r%R®RR^ , r%^ 
?[%r#r^Rr[‘^JTt ^TRRorrs^iIR:— RR^: RrW^:, 
^IRf :, |r%, # ^ ^rRr: RR’R^T^rn^^RfR^R^r:, 

RRJRR^^r RRfr%I% iRRR: 'RRTRJ^Rt RRRr% RRTR^^, 
^fRi^r'R? Winot RR^R?RW%RaiT%®RRfR, ^ ^RRRr’f^RRRR 
RtRRgRRR ^5rRRifRRiR% mM fR^q; , »^RRR^RRRRRRSR- 
«5PTR^rfR =RTRf^?rR7lR. iRm^RRR; I STR? ^ R %R55Rrf^Rir; 

RFr?RSFr srf^ ierrrr RtRr^r^RWr: 5r[%RRrR^t r^- 
3RR^r RfRflRRRfR RfRRTRr^^R^R^f ^TRIRFR R^RIRR ?ir^r- 
^RiSR^jf^lf WrR S[|rR 11 

«. m ^RRr f^%Rr ^ir^RfR rrrr ?rrr i ®i%- 
3!*ifF’3^5lBCR5R|RRRT fRRRRR^ R^:^R RR^RJR 

RI5%lf^, R5[RRRR; ^RRTRRRRF RRFf^flFRrR =R ^^^RRJR:- 
Rgr*rRR't?r% RfRrR''^RRRr frafRRRRRrR R5ircfr%% i RrfR 
f%R^cf^, RR; R5?RR5RR^R RRRRT %T ?^3^^RR5RRRr^RR'ir 
|R 1 Rff^ -R RRt, 5[lFRrRt, i^RR^^Ril^ RiRR55RRr rRF^TTRR 
R RRm 3RjR |?T^f Rn%5RRR RF^RORR fRR5[f^ RSJRRRt 
RfRFSRRRFRR^FFRRFRT. a[^R,RRFRTR[ I R g RFS??FF%fl|R?[^RR:, 
R^5rR5r5RRRFRR, , ^^R^fWRFRf^ RFR5!RJi# . R^RfIr^RFR- 
RtRR 1*RRSRR RF%RFRRR?^ ^^RflC II 

m =Ri§ fR%RR^ c[4rRF^'^^FF% rf'^rr , rIfr 
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I ^^ R3 5rfF4 =^ H?<Tg4^r^^- 

iTRrr: sR^rkf 1 e4fsR^iTr% ^ji^cr: g i4rl- 

^m, \ >«tfR qw5^4f% «Trf^, ^ 

sr^f^ff: 4^51% q:^R?f?4r2r ira ^ ?T¥^t >r: 

®s , 

I 5ifr4 r%^rf|34ci?i^t?[^r??qoTf?g H^r^r 

CRroiTr%r% I ^ «r4f 

^ toJTflRr ft ^ R 

I 3TifRW'^R srqn Rir»tffi?rf: ?fRr 
fT<RftRR 4 [r^^ 5 I Rte^Rt^ ^r«rr* 

r%ffr ^^r^Tfr^fR^r: ^rf%i^f«tffrri(%^T: iRr%^4- 

^\ ft %^55r4cfrif[ ’'iiRsis ^('R^^^trort 
?rspf^: Rl^RRSt^Rft^ l%mt:, ^f^t f4wtf^% 

5Rr: q^Rt qr^R, ^'ffftfft ^fFf44 R^JRr#4 
oqqrr%«l^, ^R^fT?fr^«t5 R?I(ftfr?TrfT- 

^R^, ctR^tR R^4r^?n% %ir5t 4f^R?t- 

fr§ftR'^Rr4 ft ^ftRnTJRf%4 r%l[%ftRj; 1 ^lr>3 ^t^t^qq- 

ffflR: 'TRRt^^^tr R^s«5^ ^sitR ^ l%T4^?fft ft f^trfq qfs- 
qr^: R^ra q«irR49i|ct^iR 1 t%3:tR 
ql^qRq^q^q ’tRFqq iRgqqr^ 1 q%^ 
qflrf^ q^qRqRqr%Rrfq:^mr%iir%q fq^rqr^tqqrfqqf^q: 
Rf?q#q qfq45tr:, qR>^^rq?qfft?q5^^Wft^qRf^WT?rw 

qqwi sRq q^R^q qwRtsftRqqr^q: ?rqRRq|q^gqfq, 

: ■ ■ ^ ■■ ■ 

qfl^tq^f^f^^q^, 'Rqf5if?qqqqqn|fq^R?fi^R^R?tRRq5RRl 
qf^q4 q qR>[^qR q^ grf^gRr%%'qR^qt^q.? 

. 3RW— q%q® q^cq^q q?R?qqrf4ir%wl[q 

q-sIqRgrqt, ?tq\^rf4 ^q qr5:'Rrq:i mm- 
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5T mm- ?t 

e^5 #3 ^«iri'?3 ^RiT^^fF j|^: f 

K^ q^fir?RMgqr t%^; ^ ^ ^ JT^tT^^rl m 

jn%:, ?? w ^stiTRrrR^^ w r%2?rr%%? 

\3. 3Icr ^ fgR^5 ^3 %# 5f5?TTOg#T%¥r: 
^^qm^ra[4rsi7 fc^jq^rsq 

flirqrsw =^^rr?^ I 'frrf^'cfs wffri, ^frr^'^^rrwirs: , 
cT?«Tr%m=^m|r%f%?r^rw I ^^^l f| 

q^qj^s#fr%2Fqrw [%^ir ^Rot f^^qqr ?rrwqqrt 

f\ * ^ rN rv. ^N'Nf *\ ♦ (Tn * __ • 

srrqRT ^3:3 3 [rqoT q^r^q qqiq^^R^ ^FqqTri^ctrqf • 

Ifoqrr^^qq?^ ^qr^i - 1 q^'srnssri^^ ^ft#- 

5qq[^q? 3 %% q^q^^qg; 1 3 ^ 

^^qqrqqq ^ci^^qc^qff^qrg f%# 5 qq M fqqr%gT qR^rai 
ql^n^rRofr qif%: grfqqi snr% gg ^%3 351 = 3 ^: qFq%- 
q^5iTit^Frqq!^qgRrqR, ggRRqR^qq^srqrr^qi Rqjq f^fl- 
^ 3 : I 'lf^^«r’^R%qRq q»^qqRgqr, qf^qqrqgqr, rlq^^R- 
qqRgqr qr qmfqRi'rf%qrq 3rq^«rg: I srlg^q 3 ^; q|qt 
qRq[qRi^q^4qq%qRgqT3qqr^;^q ^r^r r%q9 fr% 

qCRq f^irq: II 

<r. f?q qiRiqf^? m qF^gqqRgfqqqr q^rr^ 

qR^Rqq gqrf^ q q^qf 3 ^q ^qrrtfg %q %qR^r^t- 
qTq’^ 1 qRfRqfR^^q sf^S qf^qmRRfq: ^i^r^qRr: 
^r€r«iR5rr%q^^rRgRq q^tq^r qq 3 ?^[%, gq^q^ %?3[fqr- 
q?q^ qrs# s^g^qR^qr^qq: ^ 5 ^jRFq^rf^qjfrqqgR- 
qfSggrqf, qpigr, ^orr.qRqRfq ^g^qig ^qRqqi^ qfrR%- 
%sqq^q, qgt gRr^qq 5r|fq|55qfqf|?Frqq:q^gq: ?rq^^qrg 
f^qg3^lfggqr, ^ 5^5 ^if^qq^^srf f R'^qfqqR , qR^^q 



q:5R ^PTF^lf wi 

Crs^'r ?fs^5rr, $Rr ^mr *Tf3 ^^^m\w'^t 

^it^, ?r =^ rrr^s? w% ^fW’^T r%4 ?fl 

r%^’3:ii 

'^^F%n:^, %^r-cir%fRr% T%55^%wt. 



BHEDABHEDA vicharAH; 

BY 

tiDVAN S . NAEASIMHAGHAE YA. 


5f5f)?rr5T5rR^?^w'^?r^ i 
nf^ =jr sif^^rs 

sr^rr^n ^ Vr f ii Ml 

sTr^rwwl: r%iwr: 3i%grc[q5r?^T^ 

srfrf^?r% ^tfjFRF^TT if^ii i 

%sift %?IpfT f^2F9>T5TJl2I?^ %fi; 

^cF^it iRFFRra: h r h 

i^FM: r%r%«Fi% m ^if : 

'O 

jf srrs^irw ^ 

'T<rg^^cifF5T r^sE2Fr% ii ^ ii 

<r4Rr?R i?Tr^ 

qr 9R 5T 5T#r rf^irI ?f?^^ i 

^ f^'%?RFirRFcFF%F^: 

RF^F^^K^ ^FrH i6RR#§R'^=!:il 

^f^5%RFt: RF^^R^t: #: I 

^F^l II ^ ;i| . - 
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^ II II 

sfJTror%g 5]^# I 

2 r?Isi[qTT?T irr^: ^g%%qq?ra || v 5 II 

srf^Tvr f| ii^r’^rr^ m 3 s 2 ?r%^<T 5 : 11 <: 11 

JT^I I 

ft^T^r 11? o 11 
?^cr^R 5 r ?r = 5 ®r 2 Trcrqt#r 1 

VO 

^ in ? II 

^ 3 ^Tra: Igsr: 1 

=? ?S3 5f to f^srMs^r IW. Il 

T^snjfrtr 351%"^ r 

5tT«^ ^i^?r% II \ \ II 

sprr z?3 ^^i^irrT^r^r i 

fc^r^ ^ 3 ^r ^13 m « 11 

^^?Tf^^^wrsto3r3:r?=2ftora 

^ 3f;qrs?44m^^^: !i V^ II 

^^ET^R^^to-ll K% if 
=?r ^ I 

cf^^Tir*Tm«rf^T3 ll u 

gorg^Tto*- ^Ror^f^^t 1 ' . . • ; ' 
^^^f^gqinrr li ?<i ir .■ ‘. ^ 
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sfrsi^?^ [%r ^?r2TTO^Mi \% ii 
arVr fl ^ m'h i 

f| II Ro II 

^ ^^7: SRT ^ If I 
fi% 5?»wF«irra:s5i§ f| ti =l ^ ii 

^spsr : I 

II ^ ^ II 

arrsT^ ff^ras^^rsr; i 

ST stT^ |^«rT €r: Wr sTR%f^ ll H ^ II 
ST3W«TTr%<?f®'^ fR qr siT?f5 R3[[ 
w RRR'witc^Rf^Mmra^ II l2 II 
1$ tI: ^f^^^itiTrsTR^ SfiTTRSTT 1 

t 1: Rdr%^f; ir n 
5rrr%5STf t^TRRiTsrr ^ ^^R^'rrTJifrg; i 

52jgiT^R^ra=^?l II II 
sicf: I 

siRT «r?5qqfr|- i^f^r ii =1^3 ii 

fr% jt^: i 

sTcftRiTRrrt^^r sr iR<ni 

TT^rs^f^r^ fT[r?Tf2R?rR^rg; i . 

^RFq«rrr%%lfs^: RTzrqfS^^ TTR^: II H 
STcft^T^rg^SR ^ STRWST 5R^ T .; 
sr#%iTr5RsfTSTriTf%Trwr2T ii ^ « ii =: = 
^ri%^ sRfltr ^^r^n i ' • , 

q«Iif3if0ii^ f^SErcqsnF^ li ^ \ II * '■ : 
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^ I * 

snTJTr^*I^f ffra: \\ \R \\ 
sfiRorq; i 

w \\\\ 

^^f^3[r?rr^or sr^%^qr^qT^ i 

ft Wf|W 5Tr^ IU5? II 

If sirsH lirsf^^ ^ l^qqr^q: ii ^<^11 
sT^^ipwfl^rt «r^«rrir5rto- i 

rl mR^ gTrrmrTtqiw^: w \%\\ 
q5^ 5%?it ^^^ I 

ii ii 

^ %?! ^frRcr fw i 

f^scqjqqRRr^j; fT ^ir’Ti^qfl^q^fr ii ^<i ii 
snrrqqfit *Trq% ?ffa jfNs^mg; i 
5#?RR»iTq5T *TrqR[^R^r \\ \% ii 

goTf^r^r ^«r 5^x1^ ^ s«rTT?f%^: ii v o n 

ii s Ml 

^ 5rRFir%%qRrr i 

%qT q>% ^5[: ii 8^ ii 

. ■'O'' '■". 

qR«ffqRq^rw wRrjrrf^w: II 8^ H 
# 5orsaW^fmJ3^ I 
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RW'^’T II 8K 11 

^IR^ RT5^^^?T I 

^ re il ii 

^i% 2 icZTr r%9=5!r^T’3[ i 
^i\ Rn%^Rr 2i5q55^*T^r: n ii 
^1% o2in%^ nlwiTF^^^r 213: i 

rf^i^T re li ^ ^ ii ii 
wfei =^ ^'Trfe^ weRrsf^ ■ 

3Tf*r^ tr >i5ET3rcqrRrra'i^e %R3q; ii ii 
3 3 ^ 3?r3rs?3rsR fl^r iTRrft ^r33 1 
>R:rf|33^qR Rqsr^r^re^rrre^: 11 \\ 

3 ErsBr^rT^e^r-.Ri^i: 3 Rr^r%t 1 

?rrJTT 3 rf %^'33 =3 3 ^r'^e^rrsf^R^j; \\'^l 11 

=3[?3rl re 3533 ; 1 

eer 5 fR 3 irfe 3 lirtq 3 rsf 3 = 3 ^^ 2 iR II 11 
^3rr^3HRf^^3?# %333T=3R; I 

2T3 eRRqlqq 3^rqrR?qt'R3 11 ' 3 ^ 11 

i^^go^rsq^isrq ?rt3: 1 ■ 

3r^35rf.oTr3 Rrf^^qorfqit’s^qr: n 11 

3f3 3etof^37f33: 1 

'^qi^E«T^q3Rf%'^«r ir?r^3 n ii 
ir^rsfq F^Eralr'^rt 3 % ^ e3'r?5ft 1 
3c[R^ ^or 3ef^3r 11 II 

33 r%T3T 333 53F3T Mm ^*T33 | ' 

?r3=#335^?3 ?3f^r^iqqr33 11 ^^ \\ ■ - ' ■ 


11 II 

qifwfqqi^qTqr sric^igqqrt^: i 
R^frqjRorrr^^rm ii h 

wirm ^T i ■ 

11 ^0,11: 

^ sqiffq^^gr 3Tfq 1 . 

II ^ ? ii 

^ q^q^q?q qf^ i 

g'Rf^qiqoraT ^fq m-. ii ii 

^^r^^rr^mrsq Jf %?rrTq cir%q| i 

?Tr% qif^r «m ^r?f^qr%qq ii ^^ .ii 

ir% q^sfq ^#'%^p%qrqf^c?T% | 

qrqjif^q^ 5^qr^%|q ii ii 
?rrqHrrqq>?'iqqr: i 
^rqqsqr: sqq^i^sfq ii ii 
%qTq^teqqr%?n%qR?f?r i 
?F^qr ^qr^qr^qiwi^^: ik^ ii 

^rwqecqj^r %r% 3pr^rr^rFqqr%cT: 1 
€[^Rq5RRqq;OT'-?r (i, ii 

ff^ q^sf^ i^q ^qtaq: ii Ac ii 
r%^ 1 qiw ^wm, i 
?f^5rqnq§r fs; 11 ii 

qcT«r qRq^rrq i . . •. 

q q 'Rftqqittr ir^so ii . . 


■^Kr^'?rr?{T^rJT frf i 

5f^?TfcF«rr ii \9 il 
^ rr?2T?|[ ^ sr^Rjfj?; i 
■ffi^3?i5rt^^ JT?^ II v3;i 1 

ira ; ^^rrfq f%2f: 

II II . 

%W Iff^T^Rf F%2Tsr^ ^ Jf: I . 

fiTOrw «r^oT II n 

s^T^^RrTRr'g =^ f| I 

^ f| ^i\ ii 's'^ il 

grrsTRrWm i:^55?r’^ i 

5TRF?^ ^oTm^: 11 v3^ 11 

sr^r ^ur i 

s^F^CT^r , wr w^^ w 

arr^ra^tTf^ 3 fl%% 1 

%^r| M ^ II II 

If 1=5^'^ ^ r%%s^qr%% ! I 
sjCrcff^T ^ Jsr?2R% ^ ii ii 

2I?F^?sf^ OTci: I. ; .. 

^2ifrt%%s?qsFrr%^: ^ srqR5F’i;;ii .<:d « 

fC !■ 

Efn: \\<ci ii : . ... 

^Ff|^R7> ^rr^ | ■ „ :-, 

^ SlF'^^i^t ^^Fisf^i5=«rgi; H CR H . 
^FRRrf^^^o^ RR; 3Pf.^RRR??*r: Hi . . h- 

\\‘4\ -ii •< 


^ ^ ^^rc^igqrq^ 11 <:v II . 
f f^wRorr i 

sr^i^Jif^ R5ff 5rr 2TRRT ii it 

WRf ^55«Trsfr% it I 

R Rir^^fifi^gR: II <; ^ ii. 

^3[rc ?r<TRrr%Rf mW 

sRT^rsfq rji^: i 

?r ti': %^^RmF4 JT ^^w. [\ 6 c ii 
srrf^: %w?5?}rr 4 t?r% qrfq i 
^RRRIRR^^^fTR?^ MR^g; 11 II 
3i^^ir%^rsJiRir%^qT i 

%^WR^rRgr M?rt t ii>.^ u 

T^qfRiTJTr ^s s^r: 

5irt5?i^r^ t ir?«itr ti ii 

:3q555^RgRR'ir 52i^?sjrr«f^4i?5?frg:- 1 

®fr^Rqt t RR^'i ^q^rrqfg 11 ^.=i ii 

*'iRrgiTfliq5-qRRSf«t'^ ii ii 

3TRqq)?q wfl'R^irg I 

%)% o3^i%jTfitf t ?l^iRT R^m3[r 11 <^,2 11 
ti^^^5q;Tf?T(T% I 

'?«fi^l55TIRq5^st ?TRRfrf^qi?’3?isr[: 11 II 
sr^srr^ir^qi^'ir fqq?r^ i 

t qsicfHT 'qw^orr: ii ii 


^^5- II 11 
WfS^^TR M. 3R^fi^5 ^ II 

^^\^^^ irr^s^sq Hf ii? 

^'^^rrt^rsftr i- 

I# ^ ^cT ^ 5 11. II- 

f% ci5r 5F h 

55^r?T| m% it t®® it 

«Ti«Fr^toi;r?^ ^2?gr i- 

^rr ^r^JTwn^ # flfl'«r5fW=: it ? ® \ it 

?rr^f^?Ti%gT : t 

Hi ? 0% \i 
^'Ti3[t3 ^fJRlt ^iiT j 

3frr?o^2T R«iciT r%? m- 

l?Tr: RRR?-5 f^»JM%?I^Rrf^Rr: ^fIr: H ?,o« II 

%. ;«#ir^:, 

Rf1^3^ Rp5RRi^5rrm\ Rf^^, 
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lnFr&?rc5n5Rt^^'’il.. 

-g??^} ^Fq^arfsT cfiB^fTi^-., 

THTws^i^raia'. 

fJr^TSfHSl'JRW:. 





#5 iltRr I 

sriTEfr ff ii 

■ ^tr5rf%gT%flR: ^5m%%«r ! 

fi^i^t^?TrfR?ii5fqRR5arfJTmf^^V 

^DTfR?^ sqm^^T3[?i3[fq e%aRq>?5q ii 

■€,■.■' ■ ■ ND , ' 

5rFc[5fi?ffl55rr%%%f^: !T«rqf|^rq^i: 

«iqrsf^ ^[fOTRiT |qr%cfw %% !i 

3t^: qv55q5s?^q RraqrK%!| m- 

^lil i%R5 %RR r%RRq5r ^r i r r rrr 

R^^qflRRRRr Rf3q5«? %srt frt rr«irr^rrr ii 

f^T 5^qR;^T^%T%TrHm%m:. 

{■ R^r 1^1 i^qiiTT mmi R Rf^r f^?l- 

Rr'liir%lRt^ RFR toej; i €m rr 

qRRrssssRii; §|: q;r§: 1 rr f^R'E^Rf RCrR^fr 

ff|[^R II 

R . ?5[Rrlt r^r: I ®frRRj^3'^qfgq®rrR i R^R’^RT^Rq^srrR i 
im- q^3RR§[R q^q^^^mq^R; i rs^rr; i qgg^^^ 
Rrq: i,qr?^R!q?^ rirr; i q^ %% i ^Rirs^Ef^R 

RRrsr^lK^af rR55r5q5R^RfRRR3j3WRf^RRRnRqRq5?^I^Drqr^fRR- 
RmrRSf^l^^OTT RWRi RrSSRM rIrT R% fR 3«r<^j55rRT 
OTqf^fRRRT^ II 


€i5nf^ f%cq[f&r I 3 # s^^cfraijfr ^'loi 

jjfR^r ^r*fRT warr^rrr^ 1 <54 fl^'R^^Rir^I 1 
f^8i ?5r ^JiTR RR^q; t qf^r^qr qpi qr%fr% qiR 
^Tfo^q^ [%f|rR. qqffRDTqiqRrRt \ qqr qf’JSfsj q?j?5^ 
q?rfq^qi 34 r ■ tog^q trqgRqragRqq- 
f^^RT 1555 RT ■ ?[qq^ 1 m- 1 q:4 

# q?riT% ir. ^ ^ ; 

? . %cqRqiR I (jsfdod) #miR r^sqfR rrr 
qrfq RiRsil: R|5r ^rrt sTrquffqrr'^ 1 qrfq 5 |?i^[^rI- 

Rf^R =5SRRi I ^4 ?RfR: I qclRfR qkrR 

qrflqqRqqRsrfq qf|qq5f['4 RFqn% 1 qrfq mfq- 

qR5r55g|gRRqqr qrfqqrR%qi|f qq^if'q ^ 

R. 3Tf r55R %RR^R Rf 5[qR qj^qjf^R l%q m 

'O •■ 

. qR q5Ri%^|qR 4(^ r%^ ^rqg 1 m qff?T sftsrq^rr^- 

TT^R^^fgi'^ Rif^q 4|q qj^q^rqq^qf^q 5RTir% 11 



(1) ^r^qJT^: (?3jsrtt3(°f\d«.’winLter cherry' tree). 

' • (2) qf^f niyobala tree). 

(3) Rq: (jSKOi). - ■ ' 

(4) qfRqjf (®J^->?^t7^Malabar nut). 

(5_6) M =q (^ES^nci, d^ojidS^^,), 

(7) Rrqr (^o^nd), ' ' 



(8) 

^^rJTSRT I ^T^T^r wm # 

?Rr^H R.^3 R§ ^fRT 

I % ^mci; I ^g r 

j fer'ffg«r%%?f isT^gvi ?j^r 
mi 1?!^ JTr#^2R=#: W I iT%^2ir 

35T?f^ \ ^ 

rt^ I mi mf^ ^^i^\ ^ 

mml ?rrft5TiTT?r^n%%^ Rtp 

^RipfNr w ti 

g-g«[T sr^'T firf^:. 

?• (1) ^’^^R'5^*^^*J.(®'^^®5^co^=Diospyrosglutmosa). 

(2) (?3?ocS5t)coo='V\/'ood apple). 

(3) ^f^*TW3R*^ (wj3dj?lcSSj3SS=j’lowers of cotton tree). 

(4) ^S^RRfR («dJ3?oaz3^83=geeas of Elephant 

apple tree). ■ 

(5) (d?53crados3:dcS iS^^=Bark of the 
pinces Deodara). 

(6) (*^^=S'weet flag). 

(=(^^3Wflrr:),ursrr%52r: i 
2?r^?ffl*rr»Tr^iri%: Rig i ■ 

,, 

, ,i (1) .(i3?sfc)f;So=g}de Ipngdeay 

;v-'...-(2) g^:.^ (^i^i^.?^=3i«=Sali'|ir6e).> ■ .r. -- : ' ' 



m ■ 

(3) : (r^?cSis3:)d=l'he marking nut tree). 

(4) A!:3=The olibanum tree). 

(6) (ts^sJo^ rvd). - ’■ ' • 

(6) ^^# :3:)Ci-=Bingworm shrub). 

(7) s3o^-=Bael fruit, Bengal quince). 

^qfVr: (:3JCe3=wax) I 

(1) 5r^r («drio=lac). 

(2) (:3j30t3&<5) fNcSd sSoijes). 

(3) (53j 32)C3 s3odc3 :3o^K='\Vax of the sali tree). 

(4) (^^S)). 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) JTTTO^ 

(8> :3o^e8=Margo’s wax). 

(9) (djrra DoiJ 33£so^=EmetiG nut). 

(10) (crosJo^^cJ ^rao^=Thorn apple). 

(XI) Jrf^^ (The Indian madder). 

(12) 3SE3^j,-i'’ruit of the Indian butter 
tree). 

(13) 

(-14)‘ 

; myrobala nut). 

II , 

JTr^rrl^Pit fww: 43i^iTFr^ii‘^-dfl"n‘ nr^- 
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I ^?#SC2t4 q'wi'T: II 

erasR^itr ^rw: mm Jr *Ti*ft frr%^r^r >?#- 
^rr^T: ^r 54 4ft4r pRi ^i%sr 4 ^ 54 ; n 

4^gt ^^'T^T^'OTRRi. 

? . m R^i l?R% m 

^^RRfrrer^RrRcir?^? 4r%RRT f^i% ¥fr%^?4R5R#R i 

I 3TRr|rT|: i^4r m I ^ =4 R5rcRrR45rf^?ai^- 

m- 1 Riof^r ^%,w■ I m teor?, wi 1 m 

TO R^r. i R^Rr^w%% 11 ^ 

=1. (;3?d<??d)d) Rr=52?T r?f5{ Rf^ ?f%^r R?ifr- 

R5^?rsW?Rf^f%^Rt f?r5T |%f*T: 3?4§[R^3R Rl^ 

RRfR I I^RR RIR: 1 3T%WR% ^R RI^RRR'R: 414?% RRf^ I 
%55[ 1 RR^^RRr% II 

\. fR554?f^R 3[r%^ Rfl |%R: Rf RRR?- 

^RR? Rgfi: 4f^Rf^r% 4^4? fRR: 4?ci: 4^?%: g#f- 
?%? S5R% II 

y. RR R^it 4i^R'4if’Rr (iJ3i“d53o>s^(;rvcS 2:ado=Bamboo) 
4?f RfR?tr Rf Rflw S^RR RR RR"r=5Rt C^Ri[RFR> 4gr%tRr 
RR^ II 

fST^TT T%55T^rRRT4TR:. 

? . RR? fRRTRRforrrR r%^r R ?%??% RR? f i^RRR?4jl: 
Rf Re^?R5f4RR45i?r#?Rt|: (Rort?^)^) f%R5f Rfp??? RfR ^55? 
RRFR II , .^ 

^ . f^R4«^ f^R^R^ RRJRr^R; (3-s^<o) s^Rri^r^ : (em^joy^ 

f\zi) FR-^^. (i>/3?adAc3) {»do^gta|) R%4rf^rfRrRf RfRRf- 
Rt»^Ri^i%RR 45 j;?r; %%rt j;f|Rt?sRiTr r^?ra II , . , . , 




( 1 ) ®r^'fi55’3[, (aSjo^^aoSM ). ' 

(2) (^oort?rvcS=Indian cyperus)/ 

(3) (0’3s3)od=Qug-ous grass). 

' (33cS«5o=3nake nut). 

(5) . (^?;i=Emblio rayrobala). 

(6) (^^^23?2^=Indian clearing nut). 

=|off?^Rt qr ?r ^ i 

^ II 

tr^n^rr 

? ■ ( 1 ) 

(2) #151^ (^?rfi=Honey). 

(3) 'TR?: (337)C3d?3=M;ercury). 

. (5) («^'35'^co^“Ink nut. chebulic myrobalau). 

.( 6 ) 

(7) . . 

^fTJTRiR sTf^rfoi I fdJTf^'r^ ^r4:'i 

dr^^^5rra^?iTR trs?ir^ ?r 3^^ ^Rd^rr ^ir ii 

■=^. (d33jrto.3^?s3Jdc3 25»d:)) 

^ w'^ II 

q^^fraJTRR^JTr^JiC W m\w. #sfq crstiflw ^^- 

^\^\\ 

' ‘- • 8. • (^rt^oa- hd^Small caltrops) r%rRTO (Os? 

;3ortooio?*-Paniculata) ^11^11% ^frS’:q[%#:|l 



m 

fqsr^frsR '^^rr%% 11 



^rSf^fOTT (s^'SSdd) STT^^Tfi (SorijSo^) <TT|r 

^rf=|^^JT ?rr^ 3TrT%'s2? cr^r^Ttr: ^gssr ?ttit- 

54 ^rRcis^i; I fl^lrqsmw^i ^ %<? 

?T?%: #: qR^S5i Rf^'IrT?? ^ R«r?qi ?nf 1 ^ 

%^r jfter; II 

^5Tf?^q^55Ti:^aT^?T:. 

^ qT%Sr, =l. g55%^, $. «.55WfF, '^.fS, ^.R%- 

'^«F|f^: ^R: I R ^f^g: ^- 

^ 1 i3rg fjg ^RqjirN "1^ 5rR% II 



gRgq5t^q5riqr¥q?%5?[?^?icr: 1 %qRrfl^1^ 

w 3 f( 3 = 5 Rg I 1 m s^rg ^ 

?ff gr g ??qg q^r FtRggra^^^rirqj^R m^m 

^o^rqrgg:qr, S’^'^qrqjff^q^r gqgs#grgf igqf%- 

DrriTRi'%, RT^riRqrg^qjRr^gi qr, 35^g g^ W5n%% 
gqiSsCgf^g: 1 f^k^^ors^g; 1 “qqg; qggrnrfgf TfiRT^ggl 
?rgRgk i *TqTg g3[r R^g: ” |k li 

skir wril^gi ^ ^ %3‘- 1 ^ l^^gfgg ifg 

I ^ gfgrsR |k ggkq: 1 ’^g g|^qr «Tgg?rg gRg: 1 

?r‘=g kk'g: 1 fgs^r srr^gp^^t 11 



• 2 ? :■ ^ ; ■ 

i . J!«n% JT^^TTOIT ?55qi ?r. f^52r: II 

^iS^qr ?T ^it: 11 

%3?4 *Tr#g ^]^m itt^ts? m^'> ^R^ifciRfs»Ttl- 

1^931 ^ I I %3^45TrR3: 52Tt^ 

#% 3^r: iR^^4^crrr% II 

^?r ^«r?r#r =^3r%t^5rR^5qM f^s- 
I m war: f^t Erf^irt cT^r^f^ 

I s^f^^JTT%gf^r%5Tr 

I ?^flOTf ?T[«r^tr I M %?2r: 

ETRrs#?2rf^%l I 

?fH^^?i%RR3 ER^r % ^ 

^g«IT 5lrt% |C^f ^ITflm^Rf: II 

JrH«T«fcTrW^’Tr§^3Ri;. 

’ ' ;jTr^^ 3Tr%T^?^ i 

{ . STTsqf ^r II 

5rr%?5^r: qfRsgg. ii 

« . f¥{ij ^5rr^ ^ R^gr^js^^iR’q’iC n 

f^?Rl% giCriftqJRS^TRT ^rlg^R^OTT 5[5?qg^ll 
ij^fq^TJir: g?^rq>Ti?^»Tr% flf^srf^^: 

1 "^^jnCRir^ I '^lg4ff^TRRr ii 



: ; ■ 28 • 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

. ’ , (5) 

(6) 

(7) ^rm^r^'r^^r:.' 

(8) ^3- . : . - 

(9) 

(10) 

( 11 ) . 

(12) '^r^^‘• 

(13) ^ f?52rF?cfi%^t^T 

?ri^fifrT^ ^rf# irre^s^ i sr^iKgjui^^r- 

pr«F% II 

gR^rf^^lf^'^zF: I fg- 

m sTT%5ir% m i%5:_ ^h i %^ ^€\i^^ \ cr^rsT^^qw 
# g^q ^^l g|gqR5| ?T^n%Ff^% ?f5rrfq i |q qr^ i 

F^^pqiqft*TiM qjR? I ^rr qr^qq^ i grqr qr4rg?r 



^'^29 ^ 

1 ^ r%=^CTr%fl[: i ^mv- \ 

5r^^^^^rf^?!^rgr%5r?:T =^ 3 !^! 
rrCr gctrapT 1 sTJT^^^fTRr^fsaT^^ T^^r r%f^ gr 

%^iiif ^rrr^rrra kV m T^r^r #?t 

=^r55^r ?f3r ^frgorn^^ wir?^r w%% 1 ^]k srf> ?fr 
^r'^'Tcrr ^3r ??ROTf^aiT% ^m 1 3#*^ ¥fT3g«i*i?® 1 ^- 

f^€m^ I m\ ?r5rR^Tf^=^32jR5 5Rrrr3f[%JT^3?>rr^- 

5fi#^i:^=5gi3Fcr iflr^ 1 ??lgrswcfmsJTrffg^oqr n 

g55?IT tTl^^rf^:. 

ga(4 i^r^i^ofrrg 1 |4r 59^41 wf^fr 3 ? 5 m[t: 
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g^Fcir^TT ff ^rr st^rf^^ot 

!T^R[?^>jr *Trf^ \ w*Tr- 

srr^i: i srt 

^^^r=^rqq#?Ffqrq i q^q^mg mm- ^rr^qf^#- 

Err%srqq^Fq?r cfsrr q?q:3^qr^^rqq5^ 
Rf^^cTRT 5qqrq; 5qiiq#rf%qi|Rqi^q:qf^qR^^%qf^rqf 
I (|qsr%: qrfqqjrRqRi^) q^i% Rfiqg; 

§[4 I '^qsrsqqq^r arq^r ^^q?r i silFiq'iFi^q? i%%si|q|i 
^a['E I 3m?rq55Rq?T: M- cfxqrqfi^fri^ q^r ^q^qr- 

q3[q5rq: qqFq i qq:rq#qq^ qRf|q r'q^'qqr 


^T|: 


^qqqfq qr^qqr% sTFrqRTsfq iqqq ii 


?Flfqiiq<ir q^qqfq q^q 


qqrrt i q^qwqq' f^Sorf^rR- 


|q I eqqq?rtq m qq Rf^qq fq?lfq fqg'q 
=q Rqt 1 m <^q qg;^Rq3[qRrR I qqRqqflqq =qr'l:.r fr# 
«fqqT qf^ot 3'qr«rR%, ^qimfqi'qf qTqR^rRsfq qqr q- qR- 
q^RffR: fR fqr%sr|q I qqrfq 

ff qq qr%qr) qR qsqqq i 3'qNrqqf:'i qqrfqq 
SW 3ir%ir w iq r “ qRtqqqrfq q?q ^qftrsqqq 



V. '''-m - 

I |c2r|r%JiT sff%?Tr j 

M«rfrn%?T ^rlsr^ If^^lrpfi^fjs^rqir^r: ?R|q#for 

wr sri^r: i g iqr^^ciRRJTcr w^Rr 

mtw- =q ?Ri i %tu ^^riir^rt 

1 >r[S5T =^ f^wor ^TfRRrfrrfTRrqiJTcqs fifla i 
?rJTR2I S[%ft aiW^irW^rRafr «r^: I ^ ?fJTR«IT- 

f%%” I gsfRR %W5 R^R^r STS'tqffRRT 

q^qmRT i r%3 r%^Tr%gwi ^]- 

iTfr5r%ewrq?R: ^qqi f^; i sqrq^l^rqqR^g sr?r%5 
5^^ st^TPR RR: |. =q ?|5rq>R: 3[1 ?oT: 

?rl^R Rqq q^f^ 3Tiiq#ff%qj%'^q>rqqqR^R^^^^ q ^f^qt 
fqRRRRq mm quRqqqjR^q mmi ?j^iqf%R ii 

- srltfTR ^F¥ri^ ^S^qfq f^oirqqjrR w^ q^FcT^^ 
55»F^ I qaFfqrqfqr q^R? fq^rq qiqqjRsfq cTR^ifaqj i?^- 
qRq%>f^ RR^Roftq qq I srqqqrq; ^rq^qf^q; 1 ?^3 
iRRr ” fRFR qqRq ^rq^rfq r^str ^ ?r% sqq^air- ■ 
cqq I fqqq arl^rfq^r^F'qT qRqqq 1 qqrf^ sr^qq^^q f^^- 
qoT qraqqrR?fr€ R^rq 1 ^rq m R5srqqt5r?ci?f ^ri^oir- 
q|afRqrq q 1 ^R?iqfr^qRR; q^qTqfq?p:q, stjtr^ 
RqqjR:, qffsrq^r-- RqR:, sR^RR^q %% fqfqqrR qwff^- 
qrRR I ^qrqqqRT gesrfsqRrr’qRrcqf-crqj rl^fq q:q er^r^q- 
Rq.i qqrfi 11 

|q qR?|q qr%qr I q^r^ ^1 ci^q 

ecqqqqrq^ffq^q I f%R5r^rq?rRcq 1 sqqqRqq^qR qr ??iq>r^: 
q?3qft=5S? Rqq^f^R \ «?q =q qir mi 1 qis# m qg; r^f;- 
q'qRf . i 'Rqqq5q|qRrg:. rqqqRqfq q ' tqqRi 
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qR=E%3[ Cr 1 3i3q:q m^\\ 

l?r%?sifRi%j%RqR 3r?rrJ^ 3iqf%^qR i 

[%«r ■’ i^rrf? graqf'iq: i RRRq^ 

'Rq qR ii 

:■ ; .: ^nqrr rqgcRq ^ fqqq^q I ar^ q^q q^mq; mi%]- 

^w?q:=q q-q’=qqR i qqrfq qq^jj^Rq qf^qq^a i ®r^q 
;r%qf% qq qjRifqqqq q^Rar^qrqra i ^rq;^® qqsfRfqrRsrq 
qqfq, 1 qqR^rqrdq qf% 1 qqwqiiraT ^TRrfqq qq; q^raq i 
;q^j q'.: sirqqqr: qq^q-- ^tFqfqq >5^ i swqq sTT^qrfqq^: ffq 
qrq% i qgrjqRrfqq sFq^rqsrf i siqw sqq^rqi^rqq^ ^q^- 
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iq^wqifqqR qii|q?q i %q?qfqFq[rqqfqRqiq sTRrfqq^q i qqqr 
g 3iF^fFF5^qRqf I q^R q^r^i^q srir 3Tq?RR^qrR?iR ^\- 
RFoi^qqq srg^qqrq qq^qqqr qffq i qqrg^qqrqr; 3T?5ir: qq, 
3Tr%, qrr%, rqq, qrq, ,^qqR 1 3^^if qq qiTR^^q sr-Riq m- 
:ssq (srr'^^Tf^q) I qrqR sffq^iifqqrtq qir^qRRq qq-qraqfir- 
I sqq^fiqf^g qwfqqfq?q ^qsqq i TOqrqfqiq 
rq«qrR Rq’^qrq^qiq i 3i|qrqRR ii 

:: iq?%sr|qq%qrf^qq i q?q?q[R f ?gqj m q^qq^jRiq^q^ 
qrqqmq i ,«cqR?s q^qqqraqqq q%qqrq^ qfq srrqq | 
,qg\3Tr%55g.qgw'io^%'^ fq?[fq i r% q qurqgorfqrq sqffqqrqor i 
^q fq%q fqqrq^ itqg i r%qfq qqqfq qrq%q- 
•;^q I rqfqiTq q r%. R^i^qqfor i qR^rgqrqrqq; qqiorrtii^: 

fff’fgf^i^tqq i srirPTr fqfqiiqR qR 5iq?q5F^oF?qqfq 
qfqq^rq f qjRutfq^q rtifq^Rrq; i »5q q qiTR q)R<JRq qrq- 
ifqq I fqq ^4 qrqirqR qR ffqg q^r^oiRfliiqR fqqiq qqqrg i 

, ■ r. 
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Hfli[qfrr?2Tfq szTffci 1 i 

=q ^q^qcf: ^ f^%^5r^5ir- 

1 5?! sTJcrf^qR^ stiT^q^r^qr ¥f^r% i 5rw%?f%?rRqi 
-m ^R^q^qT^^qra^R f%f%?R^5q# ^qi^r^rqRqqrM i 

^qr^rqrqRq ^rfqRRrci: i f%^r%^rRq^^ qf^rq: f%3[f%^R- 
5qrf?R^r i ^ rq^q =5rq<i, i q^Ror qqq; 

I mj q q5ROT ?|^^qf%qRqiR^ I qjrl RqRqh 
I qjRTO^ ^RrR% q ^qR SIT ®Tq 

5rqisT%5 qq; 1 i%qfqf|r^5 qq; w ^ R^fqflRTS 
I 3T%%q fqfqqq ^q^f^q^fq qqRrqfqfq ' sqqfR; 
qq=^q I qqnq qqq; qqrqf^q q qqr qir qqR^^ ?i^q 
qqq: qRaTfi'qqqr OTRR I qi'^irrqsr rqq;R: i qw i sr^qf^ 
Rqr qqiqrq qi qf^i/qqqr i q'^^^Rq qfq fqq^iqq’^qqrq^ I 
qi^qrf^ fqr%i q^q srqf^Rq i q[GgtT3^^|-55r?TRfqrf^ qg; 
qqq q^qvfR %rot q I r%rqq ^rRi m qqqr qlRqfq^ i 
■?q?R qqfq qr%q’=qRqq i srq q^q ^fqqrqrfqRqfq fq^rq i 
®f^q qqi: qqq: iM^rq% qi«qq i ^q qq^: 

qqfq qrqqqr: qfgqr; ?s: i ^rqqr ssqrr q^r^r^rft- 

qqw ?r(RRRfq Rqrf qq i f%?f%?rR^ ’ qq^ qR i qqrf^ 
qqqr qfrrq'rq i q^q star rq«qrRqrq?rqqrsf^ mw- i 
3Tfqqrq*qqrq; i i^r^qqr?rqisfq qq ^qqq^qq qrqqrq i 
3fpq«fr q%j qrf^qr q^qqrq; i qrq^qrqr^ ^TfRqf^Rjrq': rs-. i 
qitqq q q%: qRqq I ^ q ^r ^qqi^r: q^q q:q i srq qq 
q^qr: ?qqqF?R qw^ i ’^q qiTr% qqq^q?qqq^q i 

qqq: m q ^TRrqqrd i ^qr q q^rq^q i q^r qq^q^r- 

RTR qRqq r sri qqqi qq^q; r%fe^q: i r'^?r%^R? 

qqq^ qqqr q^1 ^rg^qrl ^ fqi%sr|qr‘qr% qft 
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